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PREFACE 


I undertook to edit the Syadvudamafijari many yearr^ a^o, 
but other interests and preoccupations held uj) the work for a 
long time. Eventually I mustered up the ‘will to do’ and did it, 
but 1 regret that the press-copy could not be carried through 
the press as expeditiously as I had wished. This was duo to a 
number of causes ( which it is useless to relate ), of which 
dilatoriness of the press was not one. In fact, I am grateful 
to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, sometime Superintendent of the 
Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series and now Secretary of 
the B. t). R. Institute, and to the Manager of the Tatva- 
Vivecliaka Press for the infinite patience they have shown in 
putting up with the delay. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
Narvane for noting the Various Readings of the Text; also to 
Mr. Bhaskara Datta Misra, m.a., i.L.Ji., of the Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment of the Central Hindu College for arranging the items of 
the Index ( both English and Sanskrit ) in aiphabetical order. 

In the interval a number of editions of the Syadviida- 
manjari were published of which the most noteworthy and 
scholarly was the one brought out by Shetli iMotilal Ladhaji 
as a number of the “Arhata-Mata-Prabhakara Series'’ ( often 
referred to as “AMP” in this book ) published at Poona. 
I acknowledge my particular indebtedness to this publication 
for the facility it has provided for tracing the sources of the 
quotations made in this work. Even though many of these 
are well known and could have been easily traced by me 
independently, it is no small relief to fiml that some one has 
already done the work which it is useless to duplicate. 

It may be useful to mention some of the main features of this 
edition. As is well-known the ‘‘Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series” to which this publication belongs is intended for the 
average University student as well as for the advanced scholar. 
Accordingly, the Motes have been made sufficiently copious. 
Their main purpose has been to elucidate every argument as 



(xii) 


fnlly and clearly as possible. However, a fair amount of 
knowledge of Sanskrit on tho part of the student h:i8 been 
assumed, and consequently no effort has been made to give the 
meanings of words and phrases. Secondly, in the body of the 
Notes as well as in the Appendices to the Notes large extracts 
have been given from Brahmana, Buddhist and other Jaina 
works with various ends in view: to enable the advanced student 
to weigh for himself the cogency of the arguments on both 
sides, or to give an idea of tho indebtedness of the author to 
earlier writers, or to show how he has correctly recapitulated 
the position of the school under review, or to invite the atten- 
tion of the reader to the influence which Mallisena has exercised 
upon later writers. Thirdly, some explanation is due for th(» 
length of the Introduction. It is mainly intended to stiinulaie 
the study of Indian Philosophy as one whole with numc^roiis 
branches whose history ranges over a wide expanse both of 
time and thought. It is desirable that the student should, 
even at the threshold of his entering upon the stulv of such a 
comprehensive point of view as the SyadvAda, have some idea 
of the different schools of thought and their history if he is to 
unite them into a single whole. 

One wmrd about the Sya Ivada before I close. While the 
Vedantin seeks intellectual peace in the Absolute by tr.inscend- 
ing the antinomies of Intellect, the Jaina finds it in the fact of 
the Relativity of Knowledge and the consequent revelation of 
the many-sidedness of Reality—tho one leading to religious 
mysticism, the other to intellectual toleration. It may bo 
that, in actual practice, the followers of both the schools have 
fallen short of the Ideal, hut the Ideal in both oases was great 
and that was all the Masters could be expected to provide. 

Benares 1 

Hindu University, V A. B. DllRUVA 

February IG, 1933 ) 



Introduction. 

I HEMAOANDIiA AND MALLISENA 

^9 a commentary by Malli^ena on 

Homacanira, the ^reat Jain a scholar, 
preacher and author, who lived in the time of SiJJbaraja 
Jayasimha and his successor, Kumarapala, two famous kings of 
Gujarat in the first and the second lulf of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. Not much is known about the personal 
history of Malli.seua, except what he himself has told ns at 
the end of the yyaivaiamaiijari, that he was a disciple of 
Udayaprabhasiiri* * * § ^, and that he composed and completed 
his work on ‘‘Saturday, Asvina Kr^ua Amavasyu in the Saka 
year .I214t with the help of dinaprabhasuri.” 

liut his greater predecessor—lleinacandrucarya has been 
the hero of numerous biographical accounts which have been 
interwoven with those of his royal patron Siddharaja and his 
royal disciple Kumurapala, Some of the stories related in 
these books are obviously coloured§, but all taken together 
present certain facts which are well—authenticateil not only 
by their recurrence in the several accounts, but by their 
inherent probability in view of their historical setting and of 
the great learning which is clearly manifest in the works of 
their hero. Here are a few indisputable facts: 

* Author of uofc to be confounded with 

of Haricandra. 

t (iTg=xv, ). 

§ Dr. Biihler puts the matter very clearly in the 
following words: “The objects with which the Caritas and 
Prabandhas were composed, wore to edify the Jaina commu¬ 
nity, to convince them of the glory and power of the Jaina 
religion, or, in cases where the subject is a purely secular one, 
to provide them with an agreeable entertainment.’' 
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Heinacandra was born in 1134 Vikrama Samvat, that is, 
1078 A. C. at Dhandhiika# in a i'amily bidon^in^ to Modha 
Viinia caste, ilis birth-name was Gaiiiyadova or Camf^odeva his 
father's Caeca, Caca or Ca u^ut, and Ills inoth^r’s rahini§. Once 
upon a time, when Gaih^adeva was only (ive years old, a Jaina 
monk named Devacandra happened to visit Dhandhuka. While 
he was there at a Jaina temple. Pahioi wont there with her 
boy to do the usual obeisance lo the Jaina tirtharhkaras. While 
she was ^oing round the shrine, iJie boy went and sat on a seat 
beside the Acarya. Struck by the iiov's daring, and on mark¬ 
ing certain signs ol. higli promise on 111*5 person^ 1 )evacandra 
went to the house of Fahini and requested her to give liim 
her boy for admission into the Jaina order of asceticisSm. After 
a slight hesitation and witli such pain as a mother wmuM 
naturally feel when asked to part with her child, Pahini 
gave away the young (Jadigodeva to tiie Acarya, The father 
was all this time abroad. When iio returned home and 
heard the story he was very angry but was eventually made 
to agree by Udayana, the Jaina minister of Siddharaja, who 
pacified the father and himself org luised the function of the 
boy’s diksa. The incident is related somewhat differently 
by Mr. G. U. Dalai in bis Introduction to Yasahpitla’s 
‘‘ Mohaparaj lya'k He writes: ‘‘Once Devacandra Suri of 
Purnatalla gaccha came to Dhandhuka, Among the Jains 
who came for paying their respects and hearing his lectures, 
there was one young lad, Gahgudeva, with his maternal uncle 
NemicanJra, Ghahgaleva In^aring the lecture requested him 
to initiate him. The Shri asked who he was. His maternal 
uncle said that bo was his sister’s son. The boy’s heart was 

). Obviously this is a misreading of which has 

crept into manuscripts, 
t Bom. Gaz. p. lyi. 

—Prabhavakacarita. 

^[f|dSt“Kum&rapalapratibodha. 
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turned to religion. The AeAryn repliel that the boy should 
enter the order as he would, therohv, be able to do ^^ood to 
the peofde like a Tirldrimkara, anl asked him to take the 
permission o^' his father for iuitiiti)n. Oaeha, however, 
rotused but tlio boy persisted and followed the Acarya and 
took the vow at Cambay'**. That the boy should have gone 
to the Acarya witli liis maternal uncle Is not unlikely^ but this 
and other minor diil'eronces of detail do not affect the main 
events of Ilernacandra’s life. 0 i his tluis ente»'ing the order of 
Jaina asceticism, Cungod^va ( the future Ilornacandra ) was 
given the name of Soinaeandra Asceticism in those days 
was combined with scholarship, anl the first duty of the 
young neophyte was, as usinl, to st ilv Loii?, Grammar and 
Liierature§. At Uie temple of Neminatha on mount Girnar, 
Somaeanlr'i, savs the logtri'l, meditated U[)C)n the goddess 
Sarasvaii ( Mduih!ni ’ ) who out of tine abandince of her 
grace bestowed n])on him the Slra.-'V'ita rn'infra, and told him 
that he need not go to any other laiid tor perfecting his 
scholarship. Somicon Ira thus became a groat scholar. A few 
years later in recoguiu’on of his [irofouiid scholarship, his old 
acarya gave him tlie nitiitra aril tide of Sh'i^ with a change 
of his name^ from Somacandra to The ceremony 

was performed at Xagor, says one authority. When H E M A- 
G A N D R A visitel Aiiahillapura, the cipital of Gujarat, 
he was iiitrodiicod to Sidiharaji. Siddliiraja, who had seen 
a work on grammar c unjjD-’c I !»y King o’ ^IdAva, was 

anxious to see a similar work pro!need in GnjaTat. When 
he consulted his literary adviser;', all eyes fell on llernac ndra. 
Hemacandra undortoolr to prepare the work. When com¬ 
pleted, the new Grammar was carried with great eclat 
in a procession on the hick of an elephant, and copies 
of it wore sent to different provinc s of India. The work 

fcstambhatirtha - cSkamhhatiridia = Khambhat of the 
modern geography of Gujarat. 

§ ?T^8irir«i%??i{^arr: qqf%;r^ i 
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which was named “ Siddha-Hema-S^abdAnusAsana ” after 
the combined names of the patron and the author, consists 
of Sutras, with such appendises as belonged to Panini's 
grammar, viz, Dhatupatha, Unadi, Liihganusasana etc. 
together with Vrttis (commentaries ), long and short, by 
HemacanJra himself. During Siddharaja's reign, Hemaoandra 
also composed two other works, Abhidhauacintamaui 
( also called '^‘Haimi NamamakV' ) and “Anekartha-Samgraha'' 
on the lines of similar sections in the famous Kosi of 
Amarap.imha, the Buddhist lexicographer whoso work was read 
then as now by Brahmauis as well as Buddhists. It has been 
observed that Siddharuja honoured Ilemacandra as a scholar 
rather than as a spiritual guide,—position which ho acquired 
during the reign of his successor, KumarapAla. This is no 
doubt true to a groat extent, hut it is also true that the influence 
on Sidlliarrija which Ilemacandra originally acquired by his 
scholarship gradually grew, till on many occasions his advice 
in religious matters was sought and accepted by Siddharaja. 
As Professor Tawney, the translator of Prabandha-cintamani, 
remarks, Hemaoandra “ gained his favour, at first by his 
literary eminence, and subsequently made good use of his 
gifts as a courtier to advocate the claims of his own faith.'' 
He did it, however, with great patience and wonderful tact; 
for example, when he accompanied Siddharaja to Somanatha, 
he advised the King to give up for the time being wine and 
meat as a practice of hrahmacar^fd^ and not on the Jaina 
round of its oflFending against the principle of the humane 
religion. Moreover, when he was asked by SiddharAja to pay 
his obeisance to god S'iva at Somanatha, his utterance was a 
marvellous stroke of literary and religious genius. He bowed 
to the god in the following words : 

JTOT ^ wr srtRa^ n 

*r?j ?rar i 
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While Hemacandra's influence on Siddharaja, *a latitud- 
inarian in religious views/ was considerable, that on Kumara* 
p^la was immense. Under his influence Kuinarapula not 
only gave up meat-eating, but promulgated the principle of 
ahimsa throughout his kingdom, visited Jaina temples and 
celebrated Jaina festivals. Hemacandra composed a large 
number of works, some educational and literary, others frankly 
sectarian and polemical. The writings of this encyclopaedic 
author are said to have amounted to “ throe crores and 
half verses Of these the first and perhaps the most 
celebrated is ‘‘ )* The work was 

written mainly on the lines of Pauini’s Grammar with append¬ 
ices as mentioned above; but, unlike the latter, it also contains 
sections on Prakrtas and Apabhramsa, which till this day 
remain a standard work on the grammar of these derived 
languages. The works on Grammar wer» followed by those of 
Kosas (lexicons) vix., “aif^ar5rr%?mflrrV’, (with 

Virtti), and The last named work is 

particularly interesting as it places on record what in the days 
of Hemacandra were regarded as den't/a as distinguished from 
Prakrta S'abdasli. To illustrate the rules of Ids Grammar, 
Hemacandra composed a Mahakfivya called Dvyasraya 
or “ Kumarapala caritrarn which is both Sanskrit and 
Prakrta and sings the glories of Caulukya ( Solauki ) Kings 
including Kumarapala, the Prakrit portion dealing with 
Kumarapala’s reign being a later addition mide in the time of 
Kumarapala. The next group of nernacandra’s works is 
that relating to Poetics and Prosody. This comprises 

with a Vrtti called i ^ commentary 

on the same called and with a commentary. 

* C. R. Dalai’s Introduction to Yasihpaia's ‘‘Mohapara- 
jaya,»’ G. 0. S. 

H Some of Hemcandra's ‘ desya * words, however, are 
Prakrta and are traceable to Sanskrit. This does not diminish 
the value of Hemacaudra’s list. 
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It now remains to note only those works whoso subject 
matter is exclusively Jaitu, These are: ** Trka^tiS'aldku 
^Purusa-cajntram ’’ or the Riograpliles of Sixty-three 
Supermenof Jainism, with “ Piirisktisor supplements 
which he is said to have composed at Kumarapjila's request. 
They are written in verso, in simple roa lable stylo, and are 
interwoven with much c^eneral information regarding the 
principles and practices of daina morality and religion. 
Of a similar character is another \vork, 

Another work of this chiss is a series of twenty 
or Devotional Stanzas addressed to the Passion-Free i, e, 
the great saints of Jainism. These include two well-known 
or Sets of Tliirtv'T wo Stanzas, the 
and the ^ ^ • tint in which the author 

disproves the allegation that, Jaiiiism is wianig, and that in 
which he answers the claims of otlur systems that they are 
right!. It is the last ( '' ) work—witti its 

commentary—*'—by AlaUi-viit wiili which we 
are here concerned. 

[ Original antborities and books reforence on the life 
and works of Homacandra :— 

‘‘Prasasti in Tri^:i:ti-Sila’^u-Ibirnsi'caritra’’ of Heina- 
candra. 

“ Prabbavakacaritramof Candraprabhasuri. 

Hemakumnracarifcra of Soin ipr.ilhh .Jarya. 

‘‘ KumarapAlfipratibo Iha ” of „ 

“ Kumarapalaprabandha of Jiimnandanagani. 

Prabandhacinlamaiii of Merniuihgacnrya. 

“ Prabandhakosa ’* of Candrasekhara. 

Dr. Biihler’s “ Uljer das Leben d is Jaina Munches 
Hemacandra k 

t —non-possession ( of truth ); others 

possession ( of truth ). 
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Dr. Peterson's Reports on Bombay IMss. 

C. R. Dalai’s Introduction to Yasuhpala's Moharaja- 
parajaya ” ( G, 0. S. ). 

Muniraja dinavija} a’s Introdnc.ion to Kumar.ipala- 
Pratibodha ’ ( (1. 0. S. '). 

Introduction to “ I nnnana-mimtiinsa ” ( Arhatamata- 

prabbilkara edition ). 

^»T^r5tr: w:ram5TS'iTT««imt: ii 

=5^^C»»rS?If!T^r ST>5I3TfI^f|^HK=gK I 
wtJn?«TqR«fiT^ ti 

ii 

Tf 5T I 

5Tr*Ttw !T Jire^rr ir’ 

— I'rabljjLvakac.iriia, Heinaiurl-prabandiia, vv, ^32 to 836. 

AufrochPs “ (Jitalo^us < atalo/^oriini —extracted in the 
IntroduL'Uoii to lvav}iiniiS:tsan io'* ti.e iviiv^yamalii iSeries: 

3Br«r'4?i^:i ■iTm'srrsrra'frTfrr'i ( ^UTJrrssr s^*ir). 
3T^^r^=^?rflrr3r: (^rsqrs^Tw^sgrJp’Tr)^ ^rs^ns^rr^rsTJ^, 

^3fr5?rwsA' '3^'?r35tW5Tft%:f [m«PT 

], vriifTT^: '^rgirn?!, ^nTflr?!r, 

snJwrf^Rrq:, [ jrflfJrqiiTfHr ], ?r55i«f5fti^|r%:. 

^B«TraTs?iRri:<ir^?rr%:, [qriT5n'sr^T%'?>T?i^*^]. fe^JiTT5r=r 

Tho Introduction to the “ Pramaua-.niinAmsi ” ( A.M.P. 
Edition ) contains an exhaustive list of Hemacandra's works, 
but his authorship of some of them is doubtful. Anfrecht’s 
list also contains some confusion. ] 

The gCT^Rt^l”—or “The Set of Thirty- 

two Stanzas”—which is cast in the form of a devotional 
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panegyric addressed to the last Ttrtharhkara, Mahavtra, is 
yirtnally a oritioiam of the Brahinai^a and Banddha systems 
of philosophy. But before we attempt a general review of 
its contents as unfolded in the text and its commentary} the 
Syadvadamaujari, it will be useful to give a short account 
of the evolution Indian Philosophy. 

It is usual to confine such an account to the historical 
rise and growth of the different ' Darsinas", but I think it 
will make for better understanding of the gist of each system 
if an attempt is made to indicate their logical relations in the 
movement of thought before proceeding to consider their 
historical or chronological order. 

II EVOLUTION OF THE UAllS'ANAS: 

(ii) Logical,] 

The History of the Indian Uarsanas has been generally 
regarded not as a history in the sense of an evolving process 
of thought, but only as a record of brilliant guesses and 
speculations which have occurred from time to time to men 
of genius and scholastic ability. This view, however, refutes 
itself by its very simplicity and unphilosophical character. 
Another view—that all Daisanas are broken lights of a single 

Truth, and as such are complementary of one another_ 

has been propounded fully in Madhusftdanasarasvati^s Pra- 
sth^na-bheda and partially in Vijn^nabhiksu’s “ Samkhya- 
Pravacanabhasyaand Annambhatta's “ TarkadipikA^’. This 
is a late tradition founded upon stray thoughts and points 
of view presented in earlier writings, such as the NyAya- 
Kusumafijali of Udayanacarya. From a practical point of 
view of those who are not interested in the history of 

t This Section has been reproduced with a few changes 
from my “ Presidential Address” in the Indian Philosophical 
Section of the ‘Indian Philosophical Congress’ held at 
Benares in 1928. 
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philosophy for its own sake, but only in the use to be made 
of it for man’s spiritual benefit, this view is natural and 
unimpeachable. Moreover, such a synthejis had its analogues 
in the well-known attempts to harmonize the texts of the 
Br&hmanas, of the Upanisads, and of the Sinrtis, which lapse 
of time had consecrated. But the historian cannot overlook 
the fact that the founders of the Darsanas did not meet at a 
council, distribute their work, and part, each to execute his 
own appointed piece. It is undeniably true that there were 
honest differences of opinion amongst them, which developed 
in the course of time into hitter controversies. However, 
it is possible to reconcile in a higher synthesis the point ol; 
the historian with that of the practical religious man. For, 
the differences of opinion, though real and quite sharp, 
originate from differences of outlook, which mark successive 
steps in a single evolutionary process. Let us follow this 
thought-movement through its different stages. 

The period of the Great Vision—that is my word for 
•‘Veda”, which means knowledge or thought, but which being 
philologically connected with Latin videre^ to see, I prefer to 
render by the word ‘ vision ’—closed with the teaching that 
•• All this is Brahma “ Thou art That"’ 

( )• The earlier K«is, so at least it was thought, had 

seen the Truth. The geueration that followed had hoard but 
not seen it: it had received the tradition, but bad not had 
the sight. The later sages, therefore, asked the question : 
‘How is it I do not see that "all is Brahman ’ and that ‘I am 
Brahman’ ? and tried to devise means for converting faith 
into experience, into And their first answer to 

the question was: " Because 1 am confounding matter and 
mind, or to go deeper, Nature and Spirit, which it is 
necessary for me to distinguish ( )—this is Wisdom 

( )/ But note that this answer just 

carries us one step forward and no further. For the question 
still remains: * How am I to turn this intellectual distinction 
into a reality of experience ?’ That points to the next step 
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which was to show the practical method ( ) of the separa¬ 

tion of Nature and Spirit. This was the qftr —the practical 
complement of the theoretical The essential difference 

between and ?irJT more correctly formulated as the 

difference between the theoretical and the practical side of a 
single system of philosophy than as the diderence between two 
Samkhyas, one of which was ‘nirjsvara’ and the other ‘ sejfvara ’ 
(atheistic and theistic ), as is sometimes done. But the 
mysticism of both Sainkhya and Yoga did not appeal to the 
scientifically-minded who thought that it was necessary to 
investigate the properties ( ) of Nature and S[)irit— 

( 3Tqrpif^ and do those of any other natural 

object of experience. In order to carry on this investigation, 
the investigator of ‘ vi^esas ' or distinctive pro¬ 
perties ) divided Reality into certain categories and studied 
them in detail. But is not our investigation bound to go 
wrong unless our method is right ? Hence the necessity of a 
sound system of Logic ). Thus became a necessary 

complement to But Natural Philosophy ) and 

Logic ( ) cannot altogether satisfy man's spiritul needs. 

Moreover, people were frightened by the growing rationalism 
of the new schools. They compared the rationalists of their 
day to ' jackals howling against one another ^ ( M. Bh, 
S'antiparva ). Consequently, ‘'Back to the Vedas'* was 
the next cry. And the first attempt in this direction was 
to ‘reflect upon’ ( ‘ ’ ) and systematize the teachings 

of the sacrificial section of the Veda viz. the * Bnihma^as” 
This was ‘ ifmTfri ‘ ‘ ‘ 

But the mechanical religion of <{|ifrrrtfTr was soon found 
unsatisfactory, and was superseded by the spiritual religion 
of or which was a systematization of the 

teachings of the Uj^anisads—the ‘ the conclusion, 

the end, or the siddhanta of the Veda. The last two were 
revivalist schools whose ancient prototypes were the schools 
of the ‘Yajnikas’ ( ritualists ) and ‘ Brahmavids’ ( the teachers 
of the Upani§iads ) respectively. 
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Such is the logical development o£ the six Darsanas of 
the Br^hmauas. To prevent misunderstanding, it should be 
noted that no system wiped out of existence its predecessor, 
and so all the systems sometimes appear running parallel to 
one another like mountain-streams. But this does not militate 
against the logical principle o£ evolution which gave them 
birth, and which binds them together in a single movement of 
thought. 

Next, let us turn to Buddhism and Jainism. We treat 
them separately from the Brahmana darsanas, not because 
they had no organic relations with those darsanas, but because 
the essential idea of each of the schools falls within the inner 
history of that school itself, howsoever much some of its 
details may have been determined by the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring schools. 

When the spiritual life and thought of the age of the 
Upanisads had, in certain quarters, degenerated into barren 
intellectualisru on the one liand and superstitious sacerdot alism 
on the other, there sprang those two movements of Beligion 
which we know as Buddhism and J A 1 N I S M. Although 
their real beginnings go back to au earlier date when they 
were parts of one stupendous whole which we know as the 
Indian Religion, and even though with Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavirasvilmiu they were protests against the religion of 
their day and not independent religions as they are ordinarily 
represented, still they took a definite shape and acquired an 
individuality in the teachings of these two reformers who 
lived about the fifth or sixth century before the Christian era. 

To the problem of the post-Upanisadic age—How to reach 
Brahman —the answer of Gautama Buddha was; By g^’tting 
rid of trsna which is the root of all misery; and by ceasing to 
believe in the self ( 'attaedda ) which is the centre of all 
selfishness which causes transmigrations from life to death 

I See » Tevijja Sfttfca," 
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and from death to another life, ad infinitum; and lastly, by 
undergoing a course of discipline which would help in aohiev 
ing the goal. To justifiy the ending of trsuft and prove it to be 
futile—in fact, in order to shift the standard of values from 
the external to the internal world, and even to destroy both 
altogether in the interests of Hrsuoocheda^ or ‘vasanaksaya’, 
the Buddhist philosopher slipped into metaphysins inspite of 
the Mastei's repeated warning against it. Eventually the 
numerous schisms, which arose in the Buddhist Church soon 
after the death of the Master, became crystallised in the 
four famous schools of Buddhist Philosophy, viz., the schools 
of the Vaibhasikas, the iSautrantikas, the Yogaoaras and the 
Madhyamikas, maintaining respectively the doctrines of Direct 
Realism, Indirect Realism, Idealistic Phenomenalism, and 
Nihilistic Mediism—four logical steps in the process of thought 
from common sense to the highest wisdom, according to 
Buddhism. The Madhyamikas, or Madhyamakas as they 
were sometimes tcalled, were advocates of the metaphysical 
‘Middle Path’ an expression probably intended to correspond 
to the ethical ‘ Middle Path ’ ( ‘raadhyama pratipad* ) of 
Gautama Buddha. The two extremes which they repudiate 
are and which at the middle or meeting-point destroy 
each other, leaving nothing but as the core of Reality. 

This which is deduced as a logical consequence of the 

doctrine of the Middle Path is not to be confounded with 
which is relative as distinguished from the former 
which is absolute. 

“ ai-crr 

PiR sr (v.l. ?«|PT 5 t) qfilWJii ■’ 

—Samadhir&ja Sfttra. 

irwrr ’VTadhyamika Vrtti, 
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Of these, Sarvastivada or the doctrine that ‘‘ All is real 
associated with the school of the Vaibhasikas, is said to be 
the earliest. But obviously, if there is any point in the * ’ 

( all ) of it have been preceded by a doctrine 

in which a part of Reality was affirmed and the rest denied. 
This must bo evidently the doctrine of Idealism, in which ideas 
are declared to be the only reals. The conjecture is justified 
by our knowledge of the earlier schools of Buddhism, of 
which one was called the school of PrajuaptiviVlins or Idealists, 
and another of Vibhajyavadins or part-Realists. Thus originally 
there must have been only two schools of Buddhist Philosophy, 
the school of Idealism and that of Realism. From the direct 
Realism of the Vaibhasikas the first stop in the direction 
of Idealism is the Indirect Realism or half-hearted Idealism 
of the Sautrantikas which in its turn logically leads to the 
complete Idealism of the YogaCilra school. The latter, which 
was a resuscitation of the VibhajyaviVia and Prajuaptiviida§, 
passed into what is called S'unyavada or Absolute Nihilism, 
but what, as noticed above, should more accurately be called 


§ These doctrines were at first expressed in terms of 
the reality of Time. But Time in Buddhism, it should be 
noted, stands for the contents of Time. Thus, ‘ 

In the ‘‘Abhidharmakosa,'' the name ^Vibhajyavadin’ has been 
traced to the fact that the school answer the old question: 
‘Does all exist ? with a distinction; the present and the past 
which has not yet borne its fruit exist; the future and the past 
which has borne its fruit do not exist ( see Keith’s ‘‘ Buddhist 
Philosophyp. 153 ). The reason for the distinction is 
plain in the half-hearted idealism of the Vibhajyavfida. For, 
while the future and the past which has already borne its 
fruit and is no more, exist only in idea, the present and the 
past which has yet to bear its fruit are real and cannot be 
denied. It will be noticed that, for what I consider to be valid 
reasons, 1 have modified the interpretations of the words 
^SarVMstiviidin’ and ‘ Vibhajyavadin which are generally given# 
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Nihiligtic Mediism, of the Mi\dhyamikas, or Madhyamakas, in 
accordance with its logic contained in the M^dhyamika Vftti* 

The Jaina DarSana is only one : it Eormnlates the doctrine 
of the relativity of Truth and thereby shows that each of the 
different schools represents a certain aspect of Truth and 
is so far true. Thus partial truth ( ) belongs to the 

several darsanas while absolute and complete truth is revealed 
in the Jaina method of Syadvada ( )• The doctrine 

of Naya ( ) or ‘ leading point of view ’ as indicated by 

its comparative simplicity is perhaps older than the Syadvada 
( ) which is highly complicated. Besides, there is 

nothing in common between them except that both of them 
are expressions of the same point of view~viz. 2.^. 

the doctrine of the many-sidedness of Truth. They cannot 
therefore be regarded as two stages of a single process of 
thought, but must be traced to separate sources united in a 
common point of view. 

Such are the logical relations of the different systems of 
Indian Philosophy inter se. Each of the systems, moreover, has 
a history which discloses a similar evolution of doctrines, 
determined partly by their inner principle of growth and 
partly by the influence of other systems. Thus, for example, 
SiiTjikhya which w^as originally theistic, as is clear from the 
evidence of the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, the Maha- 
bharata and the Purauas, had become atheistic about the time 
of the later sections of the Mahabharata, S&rhkhya-karikas 
and the Bidarayaua Sutras under the pressure of its own 
doctrine of Prakrti, which being charged with the energy of 
evolutionary activity rendered God superfluous and made 
him drop off from the system like an unused limb, until re¬ 
stored artificially at long last by the author of the Saihkhya- 
Pravacana-Bhasya under the influence of Vedanta. Another 
possible hypothesis, which I put forward somewhat 
hesitatingly, for explaining the atheistic character of 
mediaeval Sarhkhya is that the atheistic Sdmkbja was i^ot 
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a descendant of the Samkhya of the SVetufSvatara Upanisad, 
but of one of those systems which have been referred to and 
rejected in its introductory stanza 

etc. Similarly, such particular doctrines as those of 3 ^ 
and have undergone evolution in the course of ages. 

was originally the thinking substance, and it was there¬ 
fore absurd to deny that he was essentially This view 

is held by Vyfisa, the commentator of Patanjala Sfitras. But 
it was felt that this was inconsistent with the transcendental 
nature of 3 ^^, the basic doctrine of the Sarhkhya philo-* 
Sophy, and it was consequently discarded and 3 ^ was 
made mere instead of a view later rejected 

or modified by Vijiianabhilsu in the Siirnkbya-Pravacana- 
Bhasya. Similarly, Prakrti was at firbt either the power of 
God or the primordial substuice from which had emanated 
the manifold universe like a tree from a seed. Afterwards 
it came to be regarded as an independent energy, which 
was another name for the potential uumanifested world. 
Later, the character of this Prakrti or Avyakta came to be 
defined in a way which shows that the problem of philo- 
sophy bad shifted from cosmogony to psychology and ethics. 
Prakrti comes to be conceived as a complex of 
and the three principles which represent respectively 

and in our life. Here is a unique form of idealism 
which is not cognitive, or conative, or imaginative, but 
emotional, that is to say, an idealism in which the world is not 
conceived either as Idea or as Will or as Imagination but as 
Emotion, which it is the business of Purusa to get rid of. The 
Emotionalism, or Emotional Idealism if one can use such 
an expression without committing a paradox, was evidently 
preceded by a stage represented in the Bhagavadgita in which 
the cognitive conative a: 4 d emotional elements of idealism 
were still held together in the functions assigned to tfSW 
and tTTO* Moreover, VijaAnabhik^u restores the view in 
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which Prakrti is regarded as the dravyd or dharmin of 
which and are dhannas or attributes as well as 

constituent elements. 

A tenet of the Samkhyas which is particularly interesting 
to us from the point of view of Jainism is their unreserved 
condemnation of ‘hims^' including sacrificial himsd. (See 
Vijfiiinabhiksu's commentary on the Saiukhya Siltras quoted 
in the Supplementary XL Notes on St. XI ). This attitude 
seems to be due to the association of the S^mkhya with the 
Bhagavata Dharma (see the Mahabharata, S'anti Parva). 
There is a story in the Mahabharata which connects Kapila 
with opposition to saoriiiciai himsa. Hopkins notices a 
passage in the Mahabharata xii, 269, 9 where Kapila is 
presented in the light ot an adverse critic from the point 
of view of orthodox Brahmanism. ''On seeing a cow led 
out for sacrifice, Kapila, filled with compassion, cried out 
“ 0 ye Vedas I ” an exclamation of reproof against the 
Vedas, as inculcating cruelty to animals. At this be was 
attacked by the inspired cow with a long discourse, 
challenging him to show why the Vedas should be regarded 
as authoritative in any regard, if not in regard to the 
slaughter of animals. Kapila appears in this tale as a 
teacher of unorthodox non-injury and maintains to the end 
( so that his view is presented as really correct ) that not the 
sacrifice of animals but the •sacrifice (worship) of knowledge’ 
is the best Prof. Hopkins is mistaken in the view that in 
this passage there is any intention of representing Kapila as 
“ unorthodox/’ Kapila’s exclamation 0 ye Vedas! ** only 
means •• O Ye Vedas V* what sins are committed in thy namel’ 
The whole point of the story is to suggest that there was a 
higher kind of sacrifice in Vodism itself, which had as much 
right to be considered orthodox as the sacrifice of animals, 
because the original meaning of the word * ^9% its root 
( ) would indicate, was only worship of Godt 
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The Bystem of Yoga which came into existence as a 
complement to Saiiakbya retained its pristine purity probably 
for a century or two after the death of Gautama Buddha. In the 
Sutras of Patanjali the white light of spirituality is somewhat 
dimmed by a black jet of miraculous and 

Later, the system split into two branches, the Hatha Yoga and 
the Raja Yoga, of which the former sometimes associated itself 
with certain degraded forms of S'akti-worship and Mahay^na 
Buddhism, while the latter namely Riljayoga restored purity 
to the system under the influence of Vedanta. 

The problem of the Vaisesika was to distinguish Atman 
from An&tman by the scientific method of investigating pro¬ 
perties ( ) of things. Its consequent silence, more or 

less, on the problem of God in the Shtras has been misunder¬ 
stood as a mild form of atheism. But subsequently it allied 
itself with Nyaya which is enthusiastic about developing a 
system of logic, and by means of it, proving the existence of 
God, Soul and Immortality. In its later stages the Nyaya 
mistook the means for the end, and spent all its energies in 
building up a science of Logic, discussing its minutest details 
with a hair-splittiug subtlety which has no parallel in the 
history of human thought. 

The system of PflrvamimumsA was at first a logic of V^edio 
interpretation, but since it was undertaken in the interests 
of the religion of the sacrifice, the sacrifice occupied a large 
place in the religious philosophy of that system. Every detail 
of the sacrifice became a fetish, till at last in the philosophy 
of the system God was not, and the gods were little more 
than some things which were expressed by words in the dative 
case in the formulae of offerings. Yet the principle which 
was responsible for this evolution, or degeneration as some 
may call it, was far from ignoble. If the Br4hmana8 came to 
be regarded as the centre of Vedic literature, and sacrifice has 
the essence of religion, it was because doing and not being was 
regarded as the ideal of Ufe. Secondly, in attributing to 
the sacrifice a compelling power which governed gods as 
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well as men, the system oE Pflrvamim&msd. plaoed Law above 
the arbitrary will of gods. Besides thiS| by defining Pram&qia 
as that which makes known what was not known already^ 
it virtully separated the spheres of Reason and Faith: so 
that the Veda ruled only where the senses and reason had no 
authority^ that is, in matters which transcended their sphere. 
The school also distinguished between the main proposition 
and obiter dicta, and between a precept and the legend by 
which the precept was supportedi It thus winnowed the wheat 
from the tares, and made for rationalisation of religion, 
although apparently no system could be more dogmatic. 

The evolution of the doctrines of Yed&nta is too well 
known to need much elaboration*. However, a brief review 
of the philosophy of the Ac^ryas may be attempted just to 
mark the principal stages of its evolution. The earliest school 
of the Vedantic theology was Bhe(labheda^md% u e. Difference- 
-cum-Unity, in which hUeda and abheda were regarded as 
equally real, and the ideal of life was supposed to consist in 
recognizing this fact or in progressing from one to the other 
( These were the doctrines of and ) respect 

ively. Next came the Upddhi*vada in which ahheda was 
regarded as essential and real, and bheda as dependent upon 
upddhi, yet equally real. This more or less self«contradictory 
formula of the and was superseded by the 

‘ ’ of S^amkara in which the Unity was declared to 

be real and the difference as unreal. The next stage was to 
refuse to relegate Individual Spirits and Nature to the category 
of the Unreal, and to substitute for S'amkara’s Absolute- 
Monism-with-Maya the doctrine of a triune (three-in-one) 
complex Reality consisting of the three principles of 

* This school has not received the attention of Hema- 
oandra and Mallisei^a beyond one Stanza and its commentary; 
moreover, a portion of the history of its development falls 
after the age of these Jaina critics. 

I This should not be unwelcome to the Jaina^ 
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Qod| Katare and Man, individual gpiritSi of which the two latter 
were forms of the firsti but all the three were equally real. 
To the next Acl^rya—Vallabha—all the preceding doctrines 
including Samkara’s KevaU\dvaita which was based on M4ja.- 
vAda appeared to be a departure from rigorous Advaitism, 
inasmuchas in all of them something over and above Brah¬ 
man was posited. Hence ho claimed for his own doctrine of 
simple Brahman--without-May?\. the title of BrahmavMa or 
i. em pure advaita as distinguished from the ‘ Kevala- 
dvaita’ of Samkara and the ‘ Visi?tadvaita' of Ramanuja, 
The advaitisms of Ramanuja and Vallabha remained stereo¬ 
typed, but that of Samkara assumed several forms. To use 
the simplest metaphor for illustrating the unreality of indivi¬ 
dual selves as against the reality of the Universal Self is to 
say that the former are ^ reflections of the latter. 

This was ^ ’ and it was as old as the Upanisads. 

But the difficulty felt in its acceptance was that this presup¬ 
poses the existence of a separate medium of reflection, such 
as water or glass, whereas Maya or Avidya cannot be said to 
be separate from Brahman. To meet this objection another 
theory, known as or the theory of delimitation, was 

started. According to it the individual selves were not the 
reflections of Brahman in a separate medium, but Brahman 
delimited or circumscribed by the walls of individuality. But 
walls, too, are something other than the space which they 
enclose. To avoid this element of dvaitism, another interest- 
ing metaphor was suggested, namely, uc. as Karna, 

the famous Mahabharata warrior, mistook himself as the son 
of Radha, when in truth he was the son of Prtha, in the 
same way Brahman mistakes itself for jiva. Such was the pro¬ 
gressive attempt at illustrating the unity of jiva and Brahman. 
Similarly, the objective world () is at 
first made parallel with the subject ( 
both being regarded as modes of a single Ideal Reality 
This form of Idealism which might appear to be a 
oonoessioq to Roalism is carried further in the wme direotion. 
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so that we have next a distinction drawn between 
and the world which is a creation o£ God, and 

the world which is a creation of the individual self: thus the 
external world which I see round about me is God-made, 
whereas the personal interest which I take in it is what makes 
it m]f world; so that Moksi, in as-much-as it is my Moksa, 
is the cessation of the latter, not of the former. This is 
obviously a greater concession to Realism than that contained 
in the parallelism of and Next, the 

pendulum swings back full length and Idealism is reinstated 
with a vengeance ; thus, the external reality may be regarded 
as a creation of the individual mind which, in its turn, may be 
supposed to bo a fictitious manifestation of Brahman: this is 
known as to see is to create, as opposed to the 

earlier that is, you see what is created already. This 

doctrine is coupled with where ^nay be 

in which case the world would be a dream of the cosmic 
soul: this is objective Idealism, The last and the extreme 
point to which Idealism could go but which it had never 
reached so boldly since the days of Gaudapada and the 
Buddhist Nihilists and Samkara, as he appears in the com¬ 
mentary on Gaudapadi’s karikas, is that the external Reality 
does not exist at all, being no better than Hhe footprint of a 
bird in the sky’ ( ‘ gfkr ^ ^ ).1I 

Such is the evolution of the Darsanas, of the schools 
of the Acaryas, and of the doctrines of some Samkara 
commentators. 

(b) Historical or Chronological 

Let us now turn from the logical to the ohronological 
evolution of the Darsanas. The task of determining their 
chronology is not hopeless, but it is certainly very difficult, 

H For the different schools of S'amkara philosophy see 
Das-Gupta’s very valuable ‘‘History of Indian Philosophy’ vol. 
II which I received after the foregoing paragraphs wore 
ready for print. 
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because a number of confusions have to be avoided in drawing 
conclusions* First, it is to be remembered that early thought 
in the shape of stray ideas and references does not make 
a ‘ darSana * in the sense of a system of philosophy, which 
represents a later stage in its history; for example, in the case 
of Samkhya and Yoga long centuries of thought and practice 
had to roll away before these darsanas came to be formulated in 
Sutras. Secondly, the age of the sutras of a darsana should not 
be confounded with that of its beginning; for, sutras came only 
after the darsana had already undergone some systematization. 
Thirdly, the extant sutras are not necessarily the first of their 
kind but the last, that have supplanted their predecessors by 
the law of the survival of the fittest* the Vedanta SCitras of 
Badarayaya are an example to the point. Fourthly, while 
determining the age of particular sutras by means of external 
and internal evidence, it should be borne in mind that they 
" re revised, and enlarged from time to time “ as new 
opponents and new points of view presented themselves; and 
consequently such evidence cannot be taken to be conclusive 
as regards the entire work. Fifthly, each of the darsanas, 
apart from the sutras, has had its history, and has not 
remained the same in every large and small detail, and 
therefore the form in which we find a darsana presented in 
latter*day summaries and manuals is not the form in which it 
has really existed throughout the ages. This long list of caveats 
is sufficient to account for the complexity of the chronological 
problem and the resulting difficulty of arriving at indubitable 
conclusions. A largo mass of controversial literature relating 
to the history of the darsauas has thus grown, which it is 
impossible to present and discuss within the space at our 
disposal. All that we can do is to mention a few salient 
points, leaving the reader to gather more information from 
standard books and articles bearing upou the subject. 

( 1) The Samkhya and the Yoga are the two oldest 
‘Darsanas’ the former being found in a sufficiently evolved form 
in the later UpaniSads, and the practices of the latter being also 
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old^ and known to Gantama Buddha as an established method of 
discovering Truth. And yet the extant svltras of the S&mkhya 
system seem to be unknown to Vacaspatimis’ra ( 9th century 
A.C.) and even to Madbava, the author of the Sarva-^darsana^ 
Samgraha; (1380 A. C.) and they appear for the first time with 
the Vrtti of Aniruddha (1500 A. C.) and a little later with the 
Bhasya of Vijuiiuabhiksu (second half of the sixteenth century 
A.C.). Even if each a late date be not warranted, it is signu 
ficant that no siitra of the work hag been quoted by any writer 
earlier than Aniruddha and Vijuanabhiki^ut* that Samkara while 
dealing with the system extensively does not quote a single 
one of the sutras, and that the author of the Earikas mentions 
the Sastitantra as his source and not the sutras. All this taken 
with the fact that the siitras contain references to thephilosophi* 
cal doctrines of later Buddhism raises a high probability that 
the sutras of this school belong to a very late date§. Whoever 

^ Recently Marshall has opined that it existed even in 
the pre-Vedic civilisation of the Indus valley. 

t Apart from the fact that Aniruddha bad already written 
the Vrtti, it may be taken as certain that Vijuanabhiksn has 
not committed forgery since the work contains some sfitras 
such as “ which Vijiiftaabhik^a finds exceedingly 

inconvenient for bis theistic position. 

§ It is not unreasonable to contend that on the other 
hand this is only an argument from silence, and that like 
Bbasa's plays which have been recently published, the Samkhya 
Sutras may have remained buried for centuries uotil Aniruddha 
and Vijnanabhiksu—like Ganapati Sastri in the other 
case—unearthed them. This is rendered plausible by the 
fact that the fifth chapter of the work contains parables which, 
it is said, were found in the old Sastitantra, but are absent 
from all the later works except the sutras. The nucleus of the 
sfitras may thus go back to the period of the Mah&bharata, 
but not the work in its present form which discusses the tenets 
of all the other dar^anas inclading those of later Buddhism^ 
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be the author of the sfitras there is no doubt that the first 
teacher of the S&mkhya system was Kapila, whom tradition 
knows as philosopher. He is a semi- 

historical person to whom a reference seems to have been made 
in the SVetasvatara UpanisadJ. Kapila taught this ‘ holy and 

J It is curious that the author of the Bhagavadglta who 
speaks frequently of “ Sainkhya does not refer to Kapila in 
connection with SamkhysS, but refers to him in a different 
context—in the chapter on the ^vibhutis’ or glorious manifest¬ 
ations of God—as an ideal siddha ]. 

But this difficulty is to some extent reduced by the occurrence 
of numerous passages in the Mab^\bb£irata where Kapila 
is mentioned as the teacher of the Samkhya. The word 

* Kapila ’ in the passage in the Svetasvatara Upanisad in 

which it occurs [ ^ 

*’ ] has been interpreted by one commentator as the 

• tawny * sungod, and this interpretation has been accepted 

and supported by Max Muller probably under the impress¬ 
ion that the commentary was S'amkara^s, which it is not. 
It is not possible to rule out this interpretation as absurd, 
but it is less probable than the other which makes a reference 
to the sage of that name* That * Kapila ' was known as a 
historical person long before the time of Gautama Buddha 
is clear from the name of the birth-place of Gautama which 
was ‘ Kapila-vastu % ‘ the residence of Kapila [ Keith’s 

remarks to the contrary on p. 50 of his ‘*Sainkhya System” in 
the ‘‘Heritage of India” Series are unconvincing.] Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that S'amkara, in the course of his Bhasya 
on the Vedanta Sfttras, in meeting the claim of the Samkhyas 
that their system was the best exponent of the Yedic teaching 
inasmuch as the Veda ( S'vet. Up. ) itself declares Kapila 
as “ perfect in knowledge says that ‘ Kapila ’ in the passage 
might very well refer to some other Kapila than the teacher 
of atheistic Samkhya, such as one who was elsewhere called 
‘ V&sudeva Kapila/ the sage who burnt the sons of Sagata. 
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foremost system ' to Asuri, and Asuri taught it to Faficasikha, 
who amplified it#. From the last-named the system passed 
down, from naster to pupilj, to “Bhargava, Ulfika, Valroiki, 
Harita, Devala and othersH, and finally to lsvarakr?iia, who 
made an abridgment of it in a series of stanzas in arya metre,*' 
a work which is known as the “Saiiikhjakarikas/' This work, 
says the author, “contains all that is found in the Sastltantra, less 
the Parables and the controversies with other schools.’* In the 
Mah^bharata xii, 319, 09, along with Kapila, Asuri and Paiica* 
sikha, as teachers of the spiritual doctrine with a twenty fifth 
principle, are mentioned Jaigi?avya, Asita Devala, Parasara, 
V^arsagauya, Hhrgu,Suka, Gautama, Arsfciseaa, Garga, Narada, 
Pulastya, Sanatkumara, S'ukra and Kasyapa. The teaching 
of many of these, as we know from other sources, was by no 
means distinctively SAmkhya and this, therefore, only goes 
to prove that the Samkhya, at one time, was a general term 
for philosophy and was hardly distinguishable from Vedanta* 
The Chinese tradition reveals one more name, that of Vodhu, 
as a teacher of the Samkhya system of the epic age. Among 
writers who succeeded Isvarakrsna in the literary history 
of the Samkhya were Varsaga^ya (s Rainhost'* in Chinese) 
Vindbyavasin, Mlthara, Vacaspati and Vijnanabhik^u. As 
Var^aganya figures in the list given in the MBh, which 
knows nothing of isvarakrsna, he cannot be later than 
isvarakrsna, and so far the Chinese tradition must be wrong. 

Of the next exponent of the Samkhya system— Asuri— 
we know nothing except that a verse has been attribuied to 


?hr ^ ii ” 

•—SamkhyakarikS. of isvarakrsna No. 70. 

—Ma^haravrtU on the Sumkya'kfi,rik4 No. 71. 



fnwi? H”—S. K. 71. 

§ See Sy^dr^datnafijari on St. XY. 
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him in which he says that pleasure and pain which are 
really forms of ‘Buddhi’ are reflected in the ‘Purusa’ like the 
moon in water, ( Syad. St. xv ). 

About Pafica^ikhaj however, we know a great deal 
more from the Mahabbaruta where his system has been 
presented in detail and he is associated with the teaching 
of the Paficaratra doctrines, a distinctly theistic school of the 
SArakhya known as early as in the time of the Satapatha 
Br&hmaija. Several quotations are made from his works by 
later writers such as Vacaspati and others*. The famous 
work known as Siustitantraf has been attributed to him by 
a Chinese tradition, ‘though doubtless by an error’§ since 
his teachings, as given in the Mahabharata, differ in several 
of their details from those found in the Samkhya-kilrikas 
which profess to be founded upon it. Some attribute this 
work to “ Varsaga^ya who, they say, is is a definite 

# Hopkins has made a short sketch of Panca^ikha's 
SAmkhya in his “ Great Epic of India."’ See pp. 142--155. 
Sea also Keith's “ Sumkhja System " pp. 39-44. 

t Some think that —is only a common 

name, and like means only the ‘ teaching of 

the philosophy of the sixty principles This, however, is less 
probable. As a work it may be referred to about 150 B. 0. 
if it is Varsagaijiya's as has been suggested. 

§ Keith; contra Hiriyanna, See the latter’s article on 
The ^a^titantra and Varsagonya ’* in J. 0. R. Madras Vol, 
III, Pt. ii. where he argues in favour of the Chinese tradition 
that Paflca^ikha was the author of ‘ $astitantra,*" a book of 
60,000 verses. This meaning of the word ‘Sastitantra’ is differ* 
rent from the one given by Vacaspatimi^ra in his Samkhya- 
tattva*Kaamudi on the authority of a ‘RajaVartika*, and 
contained also in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita. See Keith’s 
S&mkhya System pp. 62-65, and Wood’s Yoga Stitra, Preface. 

4 
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historical figure, perhaps the first historical figure in the 
Samkbya and Yoga tradition.'' 

V&r§aga 4 ya ( «»the ^‘Rainhost" in (Chinese ) is mentioned 
in the MahabhArata as one o£ the teachers of the Samkhya- 
Yoga, Vacaspati describes him in the “Bh^mati" as one of the 
teachers who expounded Yoga-SAstra ( '^)• 
Consequently it is probable that he belonged to the age when the 
S&mkhya and the Yoga were regarded as two branches of a single 
S^tra. Some have gone the length of suggesting that he was 
a Veddntin—in all probability a ‘parinainavadin'*. The great 
“ $a§titantra " has been ascribed to him, in the “ Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita and if the table of contents given in the latter 
book can be trusted, Varsagai^ya, as the author of the 
work, was a follower of theistic Suinkhya. Only four or five 
quotations from his work now remain, in one of which ho 
is cited as opposing the atomic theory of the Yaise^ikas, in 
another as dealing with the fourfold character of Ignorance, 
in a third as declaring that the phenomenal forms of the Gunas 
( Prak^rti ) were a mere illusion and so on, Mathara, the 
author of a commentary on the Samkhya-Karikas is mentioned 
in the Anuyogadvara, a work of the S'vetauibura Jaina canon, 
which was given its present form between the third and 
the fifth century of the Christian erat and therefore cannot 
be later than the second half of the second or the first half of 
the third century. 

Of Vindhyavasin we know something from a Chinese 
source and also from a verse in Kumarila’s SdokavlLrtikai 
Anumana Pari v. 143, where he is said to have held the view 
that the Inference of fire from smoke relates to particulars 

# See Hiriyanna’s article in J. 0. R. JIdadras Vol. 11 
Pt« ii. 

t Weber. 
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and not to nnirersals#. To this some more light has been 
added recently by the publication of the “Tattvasamgraha** 
of S'antaraksita and its commentary by KamalaSila, In 
Parmartha’s ‘‘Life of Vasubandbu^’ which is Found in Chinese 
it is recorded that Vindhyavasin was successful in a debate 
with Buddhamitra, a teacher of Vasubandhu and after this 
triumph he returned to his home on the Vindhya mountain 
and died there. Attempts have been made to identify him with 
Isvarakrsna. But Kamala^ila in his commentary on the Tattva- 
samgraha quotes a verso in which ‘*Riidrila’' is given as the 
proper name of Vindhyavasin§. 

The last but not the least of the important landmarks 
in the history of the Samkhya system is Vijnanabhiksu, a 
devout and learned theist who wrote a BhSsya known as 
the Samkhya Pravacana Bhasya on the Siltras attributed 
to Kapila, wherein he interprets the Samkhya system in the 
light of the Mahabharata and the Puraiias, and thus restores 
he theistio character which at one time belonged to the 
Samkhya system but had been replaced by atheism in the 
latter half of tho Mahabhdrata period, and during the whole 
of the Karika period from l^varakrsua to Vdcaspatimisra, the 
author of the Samkbyatattvakaumudi, 

The history of the Sarnkhya thought may be divided into 
five periods, which can be approximately fixed:-— 

§ ^ 'sr I 

O. O. S. Tuttvasaingraha p. 22 Com. 

Here Rudrila the ‘Vindhyavasin’ is ridiculed as ‘a dweller 
in the forest who cannot distinguish between milk and cards/ 
The reference is to the'Samkhya’s ‘Satkaryavada’. 
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1. The Sainkhya of the Upaoisads and that of the 
Bhagavadgits, [ circa 1000 to 800 B, 0. ] 

2. The Sainkhya just before the age of Gautama Buddha# 
Of this however, we know very little. 

3. The Snmkhya of the Mabjibharata and the Pur&nas; 
the earlier and the later stage, the former theistic, the latter 
atheistic. [ circa 600 to 200 B. (h ] 

4. The Silmkhya as known to Badarfiyaua, the author of 
the Vedanta sutras, and the Samkhya of the Karikas [ circa 
300 B. C. to 200 A. D. ] both distinctly atheistic. 

5. The Sainkhya of Vijnanabhiksa which is distinctly 
theistic. ( 16th century A. D. ) 


(2) The Yoga Dars^ana appears in its fully developed 
form in the existing ‘‘Yoga Sutras’" of Patuajali who, if he is 
identical with the famous author of the “Vyfikarai^a Mah&« 
bhusya'' belongs to the middle of the second century B.O. The 
identity, however, has been questioned on fairly reasonable, 
but by no means conclusive, grounds.t This dar^ana, owing 
to its mystic as well as practical character, has been favoured 
by the Brahmanas, the Bauddhas and the Jainas alike, and has 
been passed over by Malliseua without criticism except in 
one or two places where the doctrines which are criticised 
are held by the Yogins as a common property with the 
Samkhyas. As observed before, the system is undoubtedly 
pre-Buddhistic. Tradition ascribes its origin to Hiranya- 
garbha ” ( see SVeta^vatara Upanisad ), who, like “Kapila*"§, 
may be either a historical person or the Cosmic Spirit 
of the “ Golden Egg ” of the famous Hirai^iya-garbha 
Sfikta of the Rgveda, Mandela X. This, again, is not 

t See Wood's “ Yoga Sfitras and Dasgupta’s History 
of Indian Philosophy ” pp. 231-32. 

§ The problem of interpretation is exactly similar, 
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>Dsist6nt with another tradition which makes Yajhavalkya 
first ysi who received his inspiration of Yoga from the 
i-god who is the spirit of the ‘‘ Golden Egg’\ As already 
erved the Yoga darsana reveals two distinct strands, one 
Stic and truly religious, the other superstitious and gross. 
3 case is similar to, or perhaps the same as that presented by 
Atharvaveda and must be similarly explained. It is due to 
amalgamation, or rather the crude mixture of the relig^ 
g ideas and practices of the Aryans and the pre-Aryan 
abitants of India, and also of those of the upper and lower 
ita of the Aryans themselves. The principal works of this 
ool which are of philosophical interest are:—the Yogasfttras 
Pataiijali; the Bhasya thereon which is attributed to one 
a,3a, who cannot be the same as the author of the Maba- 
irata and the Puranas in their earlier form; VacaspatPs 
nmentary called “Tattva-Vai^aradi’^j Bhojavi’tti a brief 
nmentary attributed to King Bhoja, and lastly, Vijuana 
ksu's -Yoga -Vartika^' on the Bhasya. There are numerous 
ler works dealing with ‘Hatha Yoga^and Tantric elements in 
I system, a mixture of occult philosophy anl superstition— 
ich we need not pause to notice, as they possess little that 
germane to our study of the Sycidvadamanjari. 


(3 and 4). The Vais'esika and the Nyaya, as observed before, 
giuated as separate systems, but the former which was in its 
gin a child of the Purva-Mimainsa, soon became a supple- 
mt—an adopted child, to use a metaphor—of the latter, 
us, Vatsy^yana, the Nyfiya-bhayyakara, treats the Vaisesika 
a ‘prati-tantra Siddhanta’ of Nyaya. In the post-Christian 
uldhist age their alliance seemed to be so complete that the 
tras of the Nyaya School were sometimes referred to as 
:en from that of the Vaise^ikas, For example, Vasubandhu 
ims to have used the word ‘Vaisesika' in this wider sense,♦ 


# See Tucci’s ‘'Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts ( G. 0* S. ), 
broduction pp. xxvi^xxvii# 
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and the commentator of Aryadeva refers to the quotations 
which the latter has made in his ^‘S'atasastra*' from the N. S# 
as those of the V* S. Yet for a long time the two systems 
received separate treatinent and their authors remained 
separately attached to their respective systems. Udayana, in 
the tenth century, was the first important writer who wrote 
on both, though separately. The alliance thus initiated by 
unity of authorship ended in complete fusion in later times, so 
much so that the two systems often came to be designated by 
a single name, ‘‘Nyaya or “ Tarka 

The Vaii^esika and the Nyaya are beyond doubt later than 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, and wo owe their origin mainly to 
the spirit of inquiry which stirred the Indian mind about the 
time of Gautama Buddha, Of the two again, the Vaiiesika is 
older. This tradition seems to have been preserved as late as 
the time of Uddyotakara, who calls the autlior of the Nyaya 
3dtras and that of the Yaisesika {^Oitras The 

Vaise§ika darsina deals directly with the problem of the ‘visesas" 
or properties of things, its system of logic being subsidiary to 
the process, and not vice versa as with the Nydya. The SCitras 
of the Vaise?ika system are ascribed to a sage named Kanada 
or Ulfika, whose latter name occurs in the Mahabharata as 
that of a Siimkhya-YogaJ teacher—a fact which must be taken 
as indicating that the dar^anas bad not yet come to be clearlv 
marked otf from one another. The author of the Nyaya-siltras 
was Gautama, who may or may not be identical with the 
author of the “ Gautama Dharrna Sdtras ”.t 

} Could not this have been the origin of the designation 
as applied to the Vai^esikas ? 

t Except that ‘Gautama’ is a very common name among 
sages, there is nothing to favour the former alternative; at the 
same time it cannot be peremptorily rejected as a “ worthless 
identification." That it \^ould involve a very early date for 
the Ny&ya-sfltras need not worry us. See my paper in the 
“ Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference.”, 
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Some grounds may be urged in favour of the priority 
of the Nyaya to the Vaise$ika Stltras^ but the evidence 
on the other side is preponderating, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to evade the impressions that Kaij&da is older of 
the two^’ §—Kaiji^da and Gautama, or rather, the Vaise^ika 
SAtras and the Nyaya Sfttras. As a work, the latter are far 
better arranged than the former which appear to be an older 
oollection bearing on various topics made without a plan. 
Besides this, the Nyaya Sfitras reproduce, the physiology and 
the physics of the Vai^esika Sutras, in some oases repeating 
actual phrases from the latter in a w:iy which proves indebted¬ 
ness* H Contrariwise, the Vaisesika Sutras have their own 
terminology of inference and fallacies which is not borrowed 
from the Nyaya, although at a later stage when the two 
schools were amalgamated, it was the Nyaya terminology that 
was adopted in the syncretic system. Wo must therefore hold 
that the Vai^esika and the Nyaya, unlike the Samkhya and the 
Yoga, were originally two separate systems, which had sprung 
from two different though related motives—search for proper¬ 
ties and search for the instruments of the knowledge of those 
properties—; and that the Vaise§ika had even evolved its own 
subsidiary system of logic—-which though subsidinry was in 
some details better developed; and yet it was eventually the 
logic of the NyAya school that came to be the complement of 
the Vai^esika system* 

It is now generally agreed that the VaiiSe^ika System 
and even the Vaise^ika Sfttras ( the two, be it remem^red, 
are not identical ) are older than the system and the 
sfttras of the NyAya, since, unlike the Nyfiya, the Vaisesika 
does not refer to the doctrines of the Buddliist school, to 
which numerous references have been made in the Ny4ya 
S6tras. This conforms with the statement made in Asva. 


} See Keith’s “ Indian Logic and Atomism ” p. 21. 
§ K«ith, ibid p. 22. 

Y Bandle. 
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gho 9 a^s “ FAtralamk^ra which places the origin of the 
Vaisesika system before Buddha.f Even if such an early date 
for the Vais'e^ika darsana be denied, there can be no doubt that 
it must have originated long before the time of AsVagho^a, 
According to Ui ‘Hhe origin of the VaisVika was in the time of 
Mah&vlra and Buddha (the sixth'fifth century B.C.)”, although 
the ** systematization [ i. e. the composition of the SAtras ] of 
the Vaise?ika is later than 300 B, C., probably in the first cen¬ 
tury B.C.’^J The latter conclusion is deduced from the follow¬ 
ing facts : First, ‘‘certain notions found in the Nyaya system 
and the six categories of the Vaise?ika are met in the (Jaraka 
SamhitA written by the physician of King Kaniska ( Ist cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era )§ ; secondly, Kautilya's “ Artha- 
^astra*^ ( supposed to be a work of the third oentury before 
Christ ) divides ‘ Anvik^iki * into * Samkhya‘Yoga^ and 
* Lokayata \ but makes no mention of ‘ Vaist’9ika \ which 
shows that the systematization of the Vaise^ika is later than 
300 B.O., at the earliest and it probably took place in the first 
century B.C., some time after the sixth schism ( 18 A. D. ) of 
Jainism.lf As the date of Kautilya^s ‘‘Arthas'&stra’* is now 
generally accepted to be a century or two after the Christian era, 
and not 300 B.C., as it was uncritically believed at one time, the 
above argument may appear to be shaky* But it should be 
noted that the Introductory chapter of the “Artha-^sastra** in 

* AsVaghosa's authorship of the work has been questioned. 
But the tradition recorded there still remains and cannot be 
set aside as worthless. 

t Ui^s “ Vais'e^ika Philosophy 

f Ui; Dr. Faddegon following Sulai. 

§ Faddegon. According to Keith, “ not only is Caraka^s 
date uncertain, but his work has suffered refashioning, and the 
antbentioity of the text cannot be admitted/’ 

H The value of this tradition which is recorded in the 
Avaa'yaka is questioned by Keith who thinks that the passage 
in which it occurs is probably an interpolation* 
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wfaioh the reEerence is made to the branches of “Anviksiki'* mrfy 
well have been older, the chapters which underwent revision 
being only those which related to the subject-matter of the 
^‘A^thasastra’^ Even taking the later date which is assigned to 
the ‘‘ Arthas'astra it cannot be asserted that the Vais'esika 
was unknown as late as the second century A. D, For As'va 
gbo^a in his “Siitralamkara’^ relors to “Vaise?ika Sastra”.’^ 
Thirdly, the doctrine of <^nd as presented in the 

^'Vais'e^ika Sutras” is less advanct^d than that which is attribu¬ 
ted to one RobaguttH, who it is sail imported it into Jainism 
about the time of the sixth Jnina schism ( A. D. 18. )4 

Whatever doubt may be cast on the value of the evidence 
mentioned above, we are on absolutely solid ground when 
we come to later Buddhist writers. A series of them— 
NAg&rjuna, Arya Deva and Harivarman—ranging roughly 
from the second to the end of the third century A. D.—show 
progressively detailed knowledge of the characteristic doctrines 
of the Vais'esika system. § There can be no doubt, there¬ 
fore, that the lower limit of the date of the Vais'esika 
Sfttras is the end of the first century A. D. While the 
upper limit may be several centuries before the Christian era, 
and may go as far back as the time of Gautama Buddha as 
believed by the author of the ^SSntralamkara'Ml 

# The passage runs thus : “ Once there lived a Brahraaua 
Kausika by name, who had thoroughly mastered the Samkhya 
S'astra, the Vaisesika Sastra and the S astra of Jnatiputra*’'— 
Ui^s VaisV^ika Philosophy p. 40. 

wnrror i qr?T% »T?T^^ra:«ETft: • 

—irfwwiwi 

I I ?rr»T"’>r «rTt ^ 

« II 

§ See Ui’e Vais'. Phil. pp. 4~-64. 

H For a snmmary of Ui’s views, which I have accepted 

5 
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For the date of the Nyaya Sfttras, the locus classieus 
is Jacobi’s article on “ The Bates of the Philosophical sfttras 
of the Brahmans published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society Vol. XXXI. Starting with an examination 
of certain Nyaya sAtras ( N. S. IV. ii. 26-35 ) which criticise 
Bnddhist doctrines, he arrives at the oonclusicn that they refer 
to the Sftnyavada of the Madhyamika school of NAgarjuna, 
and not to the Vijnanav<4da of the YogAcara school of 
Vasubandhu and Asanga, as is supposed by the commentators. 
Consequently, the N. Stitras should be referred to the period 
following that of Nagarjuna ( 3rd century ) and preceding 
that of Vasubandhu and Asanga (middle of the 4th century). 
This deduction of Jacobi has long held the field, and it is 
only lately that the opinion is gaining ground that it is wrong 
to suppose that Indian Idealism was inaugurated by Vasu- 

with certain substantial mo.iitications in the abore paragraphs, 
see Ui’s Vais'e9ika Philosophy p. 65. It may be quoted 
here for ready reference. ‘‘Jacobi’s researches into the dates 
of the sAtras of the six systems fix the date of V. S. at about 
200-500 A. D. and Snali, following Jacobies proofs places 
the date in 250-300 A, D. Jacobi bases his proof mainly 
npon the relation of the Sutras to the Buddhist schools, the 
SAnyavada and the Vijiianavada. V. S. does not directly 
relate to the Buddhist schools. Consequently be deduces the 
date from the date of N. S. But, as stated above, V. S. is 
quoted by the author of N. S., and such quotations are found 
in the work of NagArjuna; and Deva makes a complement to 
NAgArjuna’s quotations. Therefore V, S. would appear to 
have been composed before Nagarjuna. But the date of V.S. 
cannot be earlier than Rohagutta and AsVagho^a. The 
conolnsion is that V. S. was composed about 50-150 A. D. 
If NAgArjuna is not so early as 113-213, the date of V. S. 
will be placed at a time later than 50-160 A. D, At any rate 
the date is earlier than NagArjnna, and the contents of V« S. 
do not contradict this supposition.” 
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bandhu, Binoe the idealistic views had already been expoun 
ded in snch works as “ Lankavatura sAtra/’# and Samdhi 
yimocana and already systematised by Maitreya eto4 

The different views held on this subject have been clearly 
summed up by Dr. Tucci, who writes “ Jacobi maintained 
that N.S. and V.S. were composed between 200 and 450 A.D 4 
Suali proposed for V. S. the date 250-300 and for N. S. the 
date 300-350. Stcherbatsky had first maintained that N, S. 
assumed its defiaite shape after the 5th century; then, he 
changed his view and held that no certain conclusion could 
be derived from the fact that there are in N. S, references 
to Buddhist Idealism, since the Idealism is not that of Vasu - 
bandhu, but an older one. Ui§ proposed the date 150-250. 
Prof. Dasgupta is rather sceptical as regards the possibility 
of fixing the exact date when the siitras were codified. I think 
he is quite right, because we are still not in a position to 
determine the various strata that were superimposed in the 
actual redaction of the sAtras 

I am inclined to hold that among the different strata 
that are traceable in the composition of the SAtras, the one 

• Keith discredits the evidence of Laiikavatiira * * * § ’ on 
the ground that ‘‘the sAtra in its present form is not earlier 
than the sixth century A, D., as it prophesies the HA^a rule 
of that period/’ 

t Tucoi’s “ Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic 
Introduction xxvi ( G. 0. 8. ). See for the early date of 
Indian Idealism my paper in the Proceedings of the First 
Oriental Conference 

t J. A. 0. S. Vol. XXXL 

§ Ui proposes the date 200-250 A. D. for systematisation 
of the doctrine and 300-350 for the redaction of N. 8.,— 
view which is endorsed by Tucci. 

If ‘‘ Pre-Dinnaga Texts of Logic, from Chinese Souroea** 
Introduction p. xxiv. 
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to which belongs the sfltra relating to “ the division of 
Anumana ( “ Trividham Anmnanam ” I. i, 5 ) is the oldest. 
The work as a whole, however, may be referred to the latter 
half of the second century B. C., to some date about 150 
B. C. in the age of the ‘ Ahnikas ’ or Daily Lessons, suoh as 
the ‘ Navahnika " of Patafijali's VyakanJua Mahabha?ya. 
This general statement is subject to the qualification that 
some of the sutras are demonstrably earlier and some later 
than the age to which the bulk ot the sutras belong. To 
this conclusion regarding the date of the sutras I arrive from 
the fact that the siitra relating to the division of Anumana is 
obscure even to Vatsyayana, the author of the NyayabbS^Rya, 
and therefore considerable time must be supposed to have 
elapsed between the age of tl;e sutra and that of Vatsyayana. 
Now, it is possible to arrive at the lower limit of the date 
of Vatsyayana with the hel]) of the date of the Annyoga- 
dvara’% a work of the younger Jaica Canon, and that of 
Mathara-Vrtti, a commentary on Is'varakrsua’s Samkhya- 
karika, ” Thug;—If we compare Vatsyayana’s account of 
the “ three kin Is oF Anumana ” referred to in the N. S, 
“ ^ ” ( r. i. 5 ) with 

Mathara’s exposition of the subject we cannot help conclnd- 
ing that the IVlatharavrtti on the Saihkhyukarik^ represents a 
definite step forward in the !<istory of Indian Logic,# And 
similarly, it we compare the account of the same as given 
in the “ Anuyogadviira with that found in Vatsyayana's 
Bhasya, we cannot but be impressed by the great mass of 
details which the former presents as distinguished from the 
latter. This is as it should be; for, the “ Anuyogadvara ” 
is even later than Mathara, to whose work it referst as an 
important branch of learning sindieJ in those days. 

* With its 3d kinds of Fallacy, 9 of 14 of and 10 
of Of. the list o( Fallacies in the Njayapravesa Pt. I 

( G. 0. S.) 

t The passage is repeated with slight variations in the 
‘‘ Nandishtra ”, another work of the Jaina canon. 
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If we accept Weber’s view that the Jaina SHdhanta was 
given its present shape between the third and fifth century 
A. D., the latest date for the passage of the Anu) ogadvara 
will be the beginning of the fifth century A. D. The same 
passage occurs with slight alterations in the Nandisfttra, and 
supposing the Nandisutra is a work of Devardhigauin ( end of 
the fifth century A. D. ), the passage in question from Anuyoga 
will have to be placed some time before it. Now, if Vatsy{l- 
yana is later than Nagarjuna (250 A. D.—Dr. Vidyabhi^saiia), 
Vatsy&yana and Mathara have to be accommodated in the 
interval between 250 A. D, ( the date of Nfigarjuna ) and 400 
A. D. ( the date of the passage of the Anuyogadvara ). 
Allowing a margin of 50 years on either side, the remaining 
period of 50 years is all too short to account for the great 
development of Logic, such as we have noted above, between 
V&tsydyana and MSthara. If, on the contrary, wo accept the 
Jaina Svetfimbara tradition as it stands—and we cannot set 
it aside except for very cogent reasons—and assign the present 
edition of Anuyoga to Aryaraksita# who lived in the second 
half of the first century A.D., the dates of the Samkhyakarika 
( a ‘ Kauagasttari ’ ) and the Mathara-Vrtti will have to be 
shifted to the first century B. C, and early part of the first 
century A, D,, respectively. Now, one strong reason for 
assigning the passage in Anuyoga to the latter part of the first 
century A, D., rather than to some period between the third 
and the fifth century A. D., is that the passage refers to 
Buddhistic scriptures in an altogether general way—it calls 
them merely while the Sarnkbya works referred to 

are no less than three, which are mentioned specifically over 
and above the general { the philosophy of Kapila ). 

Had the Anuyogadvara been written in the 3rd or 5th century 

* The Jaina tradition ascribes not only the division of 
Anuyoga, but also the compilation or composition of Anuyo- 
gadvara to Aryarabsita ( see Avasyaka I. 774 ). 

t —Nandlsfltra. 
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A. Dm in the age of snch eminent Buddhistic teachers as 
Nagarjunii, Aryadeva, Asanga and Buddhagho9a, we would 
have found them or their works mentioned individually, as 
has been done in the case of the Samkhya authors. The list 
clearly reveals an atmosphere o£ flourishing Brahmanism which, 
as we know, characterized the three or four centuries from 
the death of A^oka to the coronation of Kaniska. That the 
Mahabh^rata and the Ramaya^a were popular works read at 
certain hours of the day among the people in the time of the 
Anuyogadvara does not impair the conclusion we have arrived 
at. For we know that they were read in the remote Indian 
colony of Cambodia about 600 A.D., and the custom of reading 
them as sacred literature may have been established in India 
several centuries before. Land grants dated in the r>th century 
A. ])., and found in various parts of India, quote Mahabharata 
as an authority possessed of the character of a Srarti or 
Dbarma^astra—a status and breadth of popularity which it 
cannot have acquired in a couple of centuries. 

Having thus seen that the Mathara-Vrtti may with a 
great deal of probability be referred to the first century A. D., 
we place Vatsjayana a century or two earlier, which will 
account for the vast development of the Science of Logic 
which took place in the interval between Vatsy^yana and 
M&thara. 

The date hero proposed for Vatsyayana may appear to bo 
a violent outrage upon the general opinion of Orientalists in 
regard to this matter^ who place him in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. But I submit that the arguments by which their 
theory is supported are in the first place inconclusive; and, 
secondly, they have not been co-ordinated with the evidence of 
the works cited above, a point of view which has been entirely 
overlooked by these scholars. Even if Dr. Jacobi is right in 
holding that Vatsyayana’s revised edition of the Nyaya-Sfitras 
discusses the Sunyavada or Nihilism of the MAdhyamika 
school of NAg^rjuna (about 200-250 A. D. ) but not the 
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Vijnanav&da or Idealism of the Yog&c4ra school of Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, he cannot take the latter part of the 
5th century A. D. (to which Vasubandhu was assigned by 
Dn Takakusu) as the lower limit of the date of V^tsy^tyana. 
For the date of Vasubandhu, has been pushed back to 
the third century A. D. by the researches of Peri, and^ 
therefore Vatsy^yana will have to be placed at the latest in 
the early part of that century. Again, even on Weber’s 
hypothesis of the date of the Jaina Siddhanta, if Anuyoga 
belongs to circa 400 A. D,, and Mafbara to b50, V^4tsyayana 
cannot be later than 250 A, D. Although Dr. Jacobies and 
Dr. Vidyabhflsa^a’s date of V^tsyayana is thns carried back 
nearly 200 years, it requires to be pushed up still further 
by nearly three centuries if we are to do full justice 
to the authority of the SvetAuibara tradition about the 
composition of Anuyogadvara. The only difficulty in the 
way is the supposed posteriority of Vatsyayana to N4garjuna 
and to the author of the ‘‘ Lank^vatarasfttra It is said 
that certain aphorisms in the Nyayastltra ‘ do not constitute 
an essential part of the NyAyasAtra, and were evidently 
interpolated into it before or during the time of VAtsyayana, 
who Vi^roto a commentary on them.’ I wonder how such a 
statement could be made, despite the fact that the impugned 
passages discuss (1) the question of the reality of the external 
world and its cause, which arises directly from the topics of 
* ’ and ‘ and (2) another about the nature of 

whether it is or or wherein the Buddhist 

standpoint comes naturally to be considered as an extreme 
view in opposition to that of the S^rhkhya. It is remark¬ 
able that there is not a single Nyuyas6tra of a convincing 
character which reproduces verbatim the corresponding text 
or part of the text of Nagarjnna^s Mkdhyamika Siitra. 
The few that seem to do so contain either the siddh^nta or 
the d^^t&utas which may have come down from an earlier 
period and repeated verbatim according to the general custom 
of Indian writers, who love to make an anuvdda of an 
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opponent's position in his own words, and, besides, show little 
disposition to vary the drstantas#. Besides, the very fact that 
in the parallels which Dr. VidyfibhAsa^a has cited there is 
often a difference of words without a difference of sense 
points to the conclusion that the anthor of the Siitras had 
used some work of Madhymika philosophy other than the 
Madhyamika Vrtti of Nagarjuna. Thus, for example, N&ga- 
rjuna’s ^ etc. which Dn Vidyabhft^ana cites as the 

original of the Nyuya Sutra 

crq%:’ appears to me to be really not its original but only a 
parallel, the original being some other work earlier than 
both. Prof. Vidnsekhara Bhattac&rya has rightly observed! 
“Certainly Kagarjuna established the Madhyamika school. 
But it does not follow from it that all the materials for 
building the new structure were his own. He chiefly collected 
them from the works previous to him, such as the PrajaapAra* 
mitii, Lahkavatara etc. 

Now the Lank^vatAra itself clearly indicates that it is 
based upon older traditions of the Madhyamika philosophy• 
The very mythological setting of the treatise, in which Buddha 
teaches the doctrine of Sftnyata to B^va^a, shows that the 
author wants the reader to accept the doctrine as an old herit* 
age. Besides, it is clearly declared to have been taught by 
‘former Buddhas,’! which need not be taken literally, but 
which does point to a date long prior to the composition of the 
Lankavat^ra S&tra. Besides, one of the passages of the 
Lamk&vat&ra shows that the doctrine of Ksanikatd had been 
criticized by earlier writers and the author had therefore to 

# Of this we have numerous instances in the comment¬ 
aries on the “ Trividham Anumana which are cited by me in 
my paper on the subject. Moreover, in the “Lahkgvatara'^ wo 
read the illnstration Is it contended that the 

Upanmd which contains the illnstration of is posterior 

to Lahkavatara ? 

t t <w i ww % I’* 
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stand on his defence and explain what it really meant and 
what it did not mean. Thus, we read : 

ergcqRi ^ I 

^ ST % : I 

All this is not surprising if we remoinber that the doctrine 
of Ksanikat^, NairiUmya or 8iinyata, is of the very essence of 
Buddhism, and its logical representation must have been 
attempted centuries before the age of Nagiirjuna and Lahka- 
vat4ra Sdtra. The controversy of ‘Sassatavada* and 'Dccheda- 
vada^ is at least as old as Buddhism, perhaps even the Upanisads 
( see Br. Up. ); moreover, the very existence of a school of 
Buddhist thinkers who call themselves Sarvastitvavadins ( a 
sub-division of the Sthaviras and one of the primitive schools 
of Buddhism ) implies that there existed a rival school which 
denied that “ All exists.'^ This may be either the school of 
VijnfinavMins who held that ‘‘not all, but only vijfianas 
exist’% or those who denied the existence of every thing, 
including even the vijftdnas.'f 

We may therefore claim that the Buddhistic doctrines 
which are noticed in the Nyitya-Siltras do not compel us to 
believe that they belong to a period posterior to the Lamka- 
vatara Sutra or the Madbyamika Vrtti. 

After quoting Dr. Keith who says “We need not, of 
coarse, take seriously the conception of NAgarjuna as the 
creator of the Sflnyavada philosophy*’. Dr. Randle rightly addsj 
•‘Therefore references to the S'unyavada in the Nyaya Siitra 


t The two doctrines were more or less inseparably bound 
up together, and even as late as the Nyaya Sfttra it is 
difficult to decide whether a particular adhikara^a contains 
a refutation ’ the one or the other. So also in the quotation 
from • V?ttikara' which occurs iu S’abara BhaSya of the P, 
Mtmamsa SAtras. 

6 
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are not necessarily references to Nagarjtina: unless the phrased 
in N. S. which are parallel to phrases in Mk. ( M^dhyamika 
Kjlrika ) first originated with NagA-rjuna. It is possible to 
regard these as ‘tags* which are repeated by N4g4rjuna from 
earlier S'vlnyati\vada writers: in which case Vidytibhflsana’s 
argument for the priority of Nagilrjuna to the N. S. passages 
in question and Jaoobi*s assumption that the date of Nagar- 
juna gives the earliest limit for the composition of the 
Ny&ya Siitra fall to the ground.’’ 

(“Indian Logic in the Early Schools” p. 18, footnote) 

The principal authors of the Vaisesika and Nyaya schools 
tip to the age of Mallisei^a are: 

1. Ravaua—the author of a work known as “ Ravana- 

Bhasya which is not extant but seems to have been known 
to Samkaracarya.§ He is earlier than the author of the 
‘‘LankavaUra Sutra’’. Could it not be that the ** ol 

the Karikas quoted by PrasastapA, la in the section on Inference 
and Fallacies ( ) was Ravana, ‘son of 

Kasyapa’ ? A work consisting of karikas or mnemonic lines 
would thus fall between Kanada and Prasastapada. 

2. Pras'astapada—the author of a Vais, work called 
“ Padartha-Dharma-Samgraha,” popularly known as “ Pra¬ 
sastapada Bhasya,” which is not a regular Bhasya or 
exposition of each Vaisesika sutra but an independent 
work running along the lines of the Vais. SAtras. In his 
hands the Vai^. system has undergone much development. 
Among his special contributions to the system, Keith notes 
“his recognition in place of the seventeen qualities of 
KanAda of twenty-four; the development of the doctrine of 
generality and particularity and inherence, which assume 

f See Keith’s I. L. A. p. 27 and M. M. Kuppuswami 
SastrPs article in the Madras J. 0. S. Vol. Ill Pt. L 

§ See Samkara Bhasya on Br. Sfttra II. ii. 11 and 
“Prakatarthavivarava” thereon. 
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new shapes in his hands; the occurrence of a complete theory 
of creation in which the Supreme Lord appears as creator; 
and the elaboration of logical doctrine, which is particularly 
evident in the case of the doctrine of fallacies/’ As regards his 
date, the general view is that he belonged to the fifth century 
A. D. and was posterior to the Buddhist logician Dinnaga 
who should be referred to 403 A. D.J After examining all 
the pros and cons of the problem, however, I come to think 
that the balance of probability is in favour of Prasastapada’s 
priority to Dinnaga—a view which Stchorbatsky has now 
urged against his own theory of an earlier date/f 

3. Vatsyayana—the author of the N. Bhasya. It is 
difficult to surmise which of the two viz,, Vatsyayana and 
Bavaya, was earlier. For, the work of Ravaua is lost and 
consequently there is no internal evidence to help us. But 
there is no doubt that Vatsyayana was acquainted with the 
Vai^esika system. For his date, see supra. 

4, Uddyotakara—He wrote his epoch-making w^ork— 
the ^^Nyaya-vartika’^—to answer the criticisms of the bad 
( Buddhist ) logicians who bad attacked the system of Aksa- 
pada ( Gantama )'*. Ilis work has been very helpful in 
reconstructing the history of mediaeval Buddhist Logic ( See 
Randle’s ** Fragments from Uiunaga ). Baua, a contempo¬ 
rary and court poet of King Harsa ( A. D. 620-644 ), 
mentions Subandhu's ‘‘ Vasavadatta ”, and the latter refers to 
Uddyotakara; consequently Uddyotakara cannot be later than 
the first half of the seventh century and was probably a 
little earlier. 

5- Vacaspatimis'ra—an author of great versatility and 
depth V . thought. Ho has written works on Samkhya, Yoga, 

{ Keith's L L. A. p. 27. 

If See my Introduction to the Nyiiya-pravesa " Part I 
( G. 0. S. ) pp. XV to xxi where the problem has been fully 
discussed. 
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Vedanta and P. Mimamsa. These are: ‘‘NyAyaSAci-nibandha;’* 
*‘Nyilyavartikatatparyatik;V% a commentary on Uddyotakara^s 
«Nyaya-Vartika S^ihkhyatattvakaumndi, a commentary 
on fsvarakrsna's ‘‘ Sarnkhyak^rika; Tattvavai^aradia 
commentary on *‘Vyasa-BbaSya'’ on Patafijali’s “Yogasiitras*^; 
‘‘Vidhiviveka*’ and "‘Nyiyakanika”, both works of P. Mtmainsa, 
He flourished in the ninth century ( about 850 ) A. D., as 
appears from the date given in his Njaya-s6oinibandha, 
898—which has been understood to be the Vikrama Samvat 
year corresponding to 841 of the Christian era# 

6# Bhasarvajua-—author of the NyayasAra This 
work is noteworthy because of its giving a distinct place to 
S'aivism within the framework of Logic. This association 
was hitherto an historical accident due to the writers on Nyaya 
and Vai^esika being Saivites in religion. In the NyfiyasS^ra, 
S'aivism for the first time finds a distinct place in the system. 
The work is further important for our purpose* as Mallisena 
quotes in one place the ‘‘ Njayabhusaua which is a com- 
mentary on the ‘•Nyuyasara”, and is referred to by Ratnakirli, 
a Buddhist writer of the tenth century. 

7. Udayana or Udayanacarya :—Uo has written several 
works both on Nyaya and Vaisesika, though separately. These 
are: ‘‘Laksanjivali”, a book of logical definitions; ^‘Kiranavali” 
a commentary on Prasastapada’s Vais. Blulsya; “Nyayav^rtika- 
tatparaya-parisuddhV% a cominentary on VacaspatPs N. Vgrt. 
Tatparya; “Knsumafijali”, a famous work on the proofs of the 
existence of God and allied questions such as life before and 
hereafter, being a counterblast to the “Isvarabhanga-kSrika’’ 
of Kalyaparaksita, a Buddhist writer of the 9th century; and 
“ Atmatattva-viveka a work on the nature of the soul in 
which the author criticises the Buddhist doctrines of Apoha, 
Ksanabhaiiga and S'ruti-apra?nanya. His date is definitely 
fixed at 984 A. D. on the evidence of his own statement in 
his “ Lak§ai 3 iavali He brought fresh vigour to the Nyaya 
school and is very frequently quoted by later writers as a great 
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authority on the tenets of that school which was now being 
amalgamated with the Vaisesika. Besides being a logician 
and a metaphysician he was a religions teaciher of the S aivite 
achooL It may he noted in passing that just as the Sc^rnkhya 
was associated with Vai?navism, Yoga partly with S'aktism, 
so was Nyaya-Vai^esika with Shaivism. The last fact—of 
the association of Nyaya-Vais. with Shaivism—has been duly 
noted by the Jaina author of the §addarsana—Samuccaya 
( See Notes ). 

8. Sridhara, the author of the “Nyuyakandali,’’ a very 
important work written as a commentary on Pranastapuda’s 
Bha$ya of the Vaisesika system, and freely extracted in the 
Sy^dvMamaujari. He composed this work, as he tells us, in 
A, D. 991. 

9« Jayanta—the author of the ** Nyayamaiijari—a 
fall and free exposition of the important principles of the 
Nyayadar^ana, along the lines of the Sutras. Jayanta could 
not have lived earlier than the 9th century since he quotes 
Vixoaspati ( 841 A. D. ); neither could he be later than the 
12th century as he is referred to in the ‘'Syadvada-ratnukara” 
by Devasftri ( 1U86-11G9 A. D. ); and by Ratnaprabha ( 1181 
A.D. ) in the ^‘Ratnrikaravatarika,’^ who was an elder contem¬ 
porary of Hemacandra. A few verses from Jayanta’s “Nyaya- 
mafijari** have been extracted by Malliseua under Stanza 
YIIl. Like Udayana, he too opposes Kalyai^araksita and 
Dbarmottara. 

10. Gahgesa :—The author of the “ Tattvacint4ma^i 
in which the logic of the Nyaya darsana attains its final shape. 
He (A.D. 1150-1200) was the founder of the Nuddea ( Nava- 
dvipa ) school of *‘Navya-Nyaya,” which in the subtleties of 
its logical definitions went far beyond the founder of the 
school. But the development of the new school is later, and 
therefore it is of little interest to us as readers of the 
SyMv&damaujari.’' 
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(5) PArvamiaiaima :—As the Vaise?ika was engaged in 
determining the properties of things, and the Nyaya in formn* 
lilting the principles of Logie, the main fnnction of the Piirva- 
Mimamsu school—which is demonstrably older than both—was 
to lay down the principles of Interpretation, originally that of 
Vedic texts relating to the Sacrifice. But its constant contact 
with rival systems which attacked the authority of the Veda 
drew it into the arena of epistemology and metaphysics. Thus, 
from ihe‘Vrttr of the ‘Vrttik^ra of the Purva-.MtmamsiV.Whom 
Sabarasvamin, the BbVsyakura of the P. Mimamsa Sutras, 
quotes, we observe this new element in the diirsana, which has 
been further devcdoped by PrabLukara and Kuirfuilaand their 
later exponents Salikanatha and Parthasarathiraisra. While 
the epistemological and metaphysical problems were foreign 
to the original purpose of Mimaiu'^a, the system found its 
natural development in the direction of logic, wdth the result 
that the Miraamsa came to be called also “Nyaya/' and was the 
parent of what is now known as the Nyaya-darsana But 
the great popularity of the darsana and its importance as a 
philosophical system date from the time of its revival under 
Kumarila, who criticised many of the favourite doctrines of 
Buddhist philosophy with great vigour and dialectic skill. 

The principal writers of this school are :_ 

1« The “ Vrttikara, * to be identified with Upavar$a or 
Bodhilyana.t 

2. The BhaS'yakara, Sabarasvamin J His quotation from 

* The ten-raembered syllo^isai which Vatsjaya^ia '^otes 
in his commentary on 1. i. 32 seems to be an early effort of 
the Mimiiinsa school in this line. 

t After Jaimini,—the sutrakara of P, Mimanisu. T6 
both of these is attributed a commentary on the two ( Prtrva 
and Uttara or Karma and Brahma-) Mimrunsas. 

t See Keith’s‘‘KarmamimainsV' p. 9: Madras J. 0 R 
Vol. I. Part III-“VrttikaragraDtha’' By Dr. A. Sanlra’ran*- 
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^ ** Vrttikara ’’ and the latter’s reference to ‘S'hnjavada* and 

‘NirAlainbanavuda’ of the Buddhists, N^garjana etc. suggest 
“that 400 A.D. is the earliest date to which ho can be assigned/’ 
The force of this argument, however, has much diminished 
since these schools are now dated before Nagarjuna and 
Vasubandhu. 

3. Prabh^kara and Kumarila. They belong to the 7th 
or 8th century A. D. Their relative chronology is a much 
debated problem which is still unsettled.* The latter who 
wrote Vartikas ’’ or supplementary commentaries called the 
“ ^lokavartika ” and “ Tanfcrav/irtika ” on Sabarasv^min's 
Bhasya is particularly famous for his strong criticism of 
Buddhist logic and philosophy. He was generally supposed 
to belong to the latter half of the fSth century A.D., and was 
believed to be an elder contemporary of Samkarricarya. This 
(late, however, has now been pushed back a few decades in the 
light of a ri'cont publication in the G. 0. S. For, while his 
i criticism of Dharmakirti who flouisbed in the first half of the 
7th century A. D. furnishes the upper limit of his date, the 
lower limit is supplied by references made to his views by 
Santiraksita, the author of the “ Tattva-samgraha ” who is 

* A review of the arguments of both sides is impossible 
within the space at our disposal. See Das-Qupta’s Indian 
Philosophy ” p, 63; Keith’s “Karmamimainsi*' pp. 9-10; Dr. 
Ganganath Jha's “ Prabhakara school Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sttstri’s paper in the Proceedings of the Second ( Calcutta ) 
Oriental Conference; “ Introduction to POrvarntmiOXiBa ” by 
Pasupatinath Sastri; “ Introduction to Prabhakara-Vijaya ” 
by Pt. Ananta Kr§na Sastri; and “Kumarila and Prabh&kara” 
by Pt. Chifinaswami Sastri; “ Prabhakaras: Old and new ” by 
Prof. Hiriyanna, Madras J. 0. R. Vol. IV Pt. 11. 

t Bee Dr. K. B. Patbak’s article in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. Vol. XVIIL 
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^ fall of Kum&rila ’ and lived in the first half of the 8th 
century A, D.J 

Other important writers on PArvamimamsa are later 
than Hemacandra and Mallisena and consequently we need 
not note them here. 

(6) The Philosophy of ‘‘Vedanta/’ like that of (PArva-) 
Mimamsa, is at once old and new. As the name signifies the 
philosophy originates from the Upanisads, the end ( ‘anta* ) 
or oonolusion ( ‘siddhanta* ) of the Veda. But its great 
popularity is due to its revival under S'amkaracarya in the 
9th century A. D. It is called “Brahma-mimamsa ” as opposed 
to “ Karma-Mimainsa, *' or “ LIttara-Mimamsa as opposed to 
“ Pfirva-Mimamsa, This difference of nomenclature is 
founded upon the difference of view of the relation of the one 
system to the other. S^atbkara considers ‘Karma’ and ‘Jn&na’ 
to be essentially inconsistent and therefore rejects the 
claim ot the ‘Karma-Mim4msa’ to be regarded as a necessary 
antecedent to * Brahma-Mimainsa.’ It is probably that the 
two were treated at one time as parts of a single study. As 
Bodhayana has remarked There can be no 

point, however, in the remark that the two form one continuous 
whole, unless the two were really separate but were to be 
joined, or a doubt had been cast on their continuity before the 
time of Bodhayana. That the two must have originated 
separately admits of little doubt. But later a tendenoy to¬ 
wards syncretism must have set in, which accounts for the 
above remark of Bodhayana; and this is further corroborated 
by the fact that Upavarsa commented on both of them and 
thus practically treated the two as parts of a single whole. It 
should be notedi however, that this does not make the two 
really one, since they have originated in fundamentally differ* 
ent types of thought, and are ascribed to different writers^ 


X Dr. B. Bhattacarya’s foreword to the “Tattva-samgraha’* 
Vol. I p. LXXXIII ( G. 0. S. ). 
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The ‘‘Sutras ’’ oE the Vedfinta darsana which are ascribed 
to Badarayana are presumably old, but the work as it stands 
at present would seem to be posterior to post-Christian 
Buddhist schools which it criticises.f Some attempt has been 
niade§ to show that the sutras relating to the criticism oi 
Buddhism, like similar sutras o£ the Nyayadarsana, if correctly 
interpreted, would appear to refer to S’unyavada and not to 
Vijuanavada, and therefore their date must tall between that of 
Na^arjuna and Vasnbandhu. But this argument has lost its 
point, since as already remarked evidence is growing to show 
that Vijuanavada existed even before Vasnbandhu, and 
probably Sunyavada also before Nagarjuna. The underlying 
assumption that a particular ‘Vada^ began with its ‘aoirya’ may 
well be set aside; for, an ‘acdrya’ is not an originator but only 
a promulgator of the doctrines of his school. But the bulk of 
the Sutras, since the Saiiikbya which they criticise is atheistic, 
cannot be dated earlier than the later Mahabbarata period 
when the Sainkhya had begun to gravitate towards atheism. 

The only doctrine of “ Vedslnta ” which Hemacandra and 
Malliseua have noticed is that of Samkara^s school, and there 
again that of ‘‘Mayri’' only, which S'amkara and his grand- 
teacher—Qaudap^da—are said to have borrowed from Bud¬ 
dhism. There can be no doubt that the language of Gauda- 
pada’s “ Karikas in certain places savours of Buddhist 
influence, but there is a fundamental difference between the 
Vedantin’s “Brahman"’ and the Buddhist's “Sunya"’, which 
cannot be ignored. As regards S’amkar^Wirya also, a similar 

t A reference to “ Brahma Sutras'' is to be found in the 
“ Bhagavadgita ” [ ]. That this 

work could not have been the same as the Brabmasutras " 
which we have at present is beyond question. But it is 
difficult to decide whether it was the nucleus of the work 
which we now have or was entirely different. 

§ By Jacobi in the article mentioned above. 
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charge has been made,* bat it does not seem to be well 
founded. The doctrine of “ Maya is only a description by 
analogy of “ Nirupakhyata/' and the latter is implied in the 
antinomy which is said to surround the nature of Brahman in 
the IJpanisads and is distinctly declared in the Bh. Gita which 
says “ w Moreover, in tracing the doctrine to 

the Buddhist source, the originality of the latter is taken for 
granted. It has never been investigated whether the word 
of Mahayana Buddhism could carry any sense unless 
there was a Reality which was covered or obscured, 

and whether could mean such a Reality at all. Is not 
the word suggested by the of 

i i and ' 

of ‘‘ erm WciTf ll*' ? Moreover, is not 

of the Buddhist ‘chain of causes’ a reminiscence of the same 
word or words occurring in the Upankad ? Besides, in the 
“Kathavatthu" ( “Points of Controversy P. T. S. ) where 
the question “ whether Matter is subjective*’ is discussed, the 
word used is ‘surammana* ( =: skt sarambbana ) and the 
commentator there notes the two meanings of the word 
‘arammana’—a word which comes down from the famous text 
of the tJpanisadio Idealism, viz,, “ 

( Chandogya ), which is the sheet-anchor of 
Samkara’s Vedanta. 

It should be remembered in this connection that Maha- 
jiina Buddhism was a development of the original Buddhism 
under the influence of Brahmanism and local creeds; and 
that the dialectical method of the Madhyamika school was 
anticipated in the earlier speculations relating to the nature of 
Brahman, in the Syadvada of the Jaina, and in such pre- 
Buddhistic thought as that of Samjaya recorded in the 
Buddhist canon. 

* That be has been called ‘ ’ is no proof of his 

being really so. It is after all an argumentum ad bacculum 
which is not meant to be taken seriously* 
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The philosophical literature of Vedanta is immense. It 
r can be classified, however, under the following heads: 

c' 

(1) Philosophy of the Upanisads. 

(2) The Vedanta of the post-XJpani?adic period of the 
Mah&bharata and the Bhagavadgita. 

(3) The Vedanta of the Sutrakaras—first, that of the 
predecessors of BadarAyana, such as Audulomi, Asmarathya, 
Kasakrtsna etc., and afterwards that of Badarayana, 

(4) The Vedanta of pre-Saihkara commentators of the 
Upanisads and the Sutras—such as the Vrttikara etc. 

(5) The Vedanta of S'amkara. 

(6) Post-S'ariikara Vedanta of his followers.* 

(7) The Vediinta of the other Ac&ryas, such as Ramanuja, 
Vallabha and Madhya, and of minor teachers, such as 
Vijilam-bhiksu, which diflFered radically from that of S'aiukara 
and flourished side by side with that of his followers.^ 

i 

It would be going too far beyond the scope of this 
section if we were to enter into the chronology and the 
teachings of these schools, especially because Hemacandra and 
Mallisena had mainly concerned themselves with a single 
problem of Vedanta—viz., the Mayavada—which is the 
characteristic feature of the Vedanta of S'amkara. 

Among the post-Badarayaija and pre-Samkara Vcddntins 
we may note: 

1. Bodhayana—the Vrttikara of the Brahmasfitras of 
BAidar^a^a. Some identifiy him with— 

• For a summary of the Vedanta of the followers of 
" S'amkara and their dates see Dr. Das-Gupta^s ‘^History of 
1**^ Indian Philosophy'* Vol. 11. 

For the minor sohools of Vedanta, before and after 
Samkara, see ProE. Hirijanna’s articles in the Madras Jonrnal 
of Oriental Eesearch. 
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2. Upavarsa—who is said to have written a oommen 
on the Purva and Uttara-Mimamsas. Sufficient evidenc 
favour of the identification oE Bodhayana with Upavarsi 
however, wanting. Both of these roust have flourished bel 
the Christian era, if the nucleus of the Badarayai^a sutra 
distinguished from their present form. 

3. Dramidacarya—an ac^rja who belonged to the Dra 
country, 

4. Tarhka—who is also supposed to be the same as Ati 
or Brahma-nandin—and is known as “Vakyakara’\ 

f). Bhartrprapanca—Like Audulomi he stood for 
doctrines of ‘‘Bhedabbeda** and “Brahma-Pariuama”. 
identity with Bhartrihari is doubtful. 

Among the early exponents of the S arhkara school 
have— 

6. Mauilana—Different from LMaudana-misra’ who, il 
are to believe a late tradition, was a pupil of Kumarila ar 
great Purva-Mimaimist whom S'amkara vanquished i 
debate and converted to Ved&ntism. There was one Man* 
who was a Vedantin. He was probably a contemporary 
800) of Samkara ( who died in A. D. 820 ), and advocate 
extreme form of subjective Idealism or Solipsism, which 
revived later by a S'amkara Vedantin, the author of 
Vedanta-Siddhanta-Muktavali. He composed Brabmasi 
and several other works of importance. 

7. Suresvara—( circa 820 A. D. ) said to be the nanc 
Mandanamisra after he became a samny^siu and a discip 
S*mkaracarya, according to the tradition of the “Sarhk 
Digvijaya*\ At any rate, he is not to be identified 
Mandana, the solipsist, from whose view S'uresvara’ 
distinguished carefully by Suresvara^s pupil Sarvajuamuni 
author of the ‘‘Samksepa S'ariraka”, and by his comment 
He was the author of Byhadara^yaka Bha§ya Vartika 
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Nai’skarmyasiddhi—works of great importance in the history 
of Surbkara Vedanta. 

8. Padmapuda—( circa 820 A. D. ) another disciple of 
Samkaracarya who wrote a work called ‘‘Pancapadika^’. On it 
Prakasatman wrote‘‘Paucapadikii-vivaraua*’ abont 1200 A.D., 
and the latter received a commentary from Vidyarauya ( lo50 
A. -D. ) called ‘‘Vivarana-Prameya Saingraha’*. 

A little later^ but still ranking among the early 
S^amkarites are:— 

9. Vacaspatimisra—( about 840 A.D. ) the famous writer 
on Sainkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Purva-Mimaiusa and Vedanta. 
His great work of the last school is a valuable commentarv 
on S'amkara^s Sariraka Bhasya of the Vedanta Sutras, named 
Bhamati after his wife. 

10. Sarvajiiatma Muni ( 900 A, D. )—a disciple of 
Suresvarficarya and a younger contemporary oE Vacaspaii- 
misra. His famous work Samksepa-S'ilrirakais more 
than a mere abridgment of S^amkara's S'ariraka Bhasya as it 
modestly calls itself. 

To the later S aiukara schools belong:— 

11. Prakatartha—a work of the 11th or 12th century 
A. D. It is a commentary on Sarhkara S ariraka Bhasya, and 
has been commented upon in a work of about 1200 A. D. 
called ^^Prakatartba vivaraiia”. 

12. S'ri Harsa— ( 1150 A. D. ) the author of the famous 
Khaudanakhandakbadya a work full of the subtle 

dialectics of Vedanta composed in the interests of Anirva- 
caniyatakbyati Vada. 

3 3. Prakdsatman ( 1200 A. D. )— the author of Pauca* 
pddika-vivarana. 

14, Citsukhacarya —( 1220 A. D. )— the author of the 
famous ‘‘Citsukhi’^ a work which is much admired in the 
school of S'anikara Veddnta. 
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15. Vidjaranya (1350 A. D.)—the greatest name in the 
history o£ later Samkara Vedanta, and mediaeval Brahmanism. 
He wrote a commentary called “Vivarauapremeyasamgraha” 
on the ‘'Paiicapadikavivaraaa” of Prakasatman, Paficadasi, a 
comprehensive work on S'imkara Vedanta written in verse 
in a popular style, and “Jivanmuktiviveka’', a valuable work 
on Vedantic life. 

Among the latest representatives of S^arhkara Vedanta 
we have to note— 

1C. Madhnsudana Saras vat i—the author of the famous 
•‘Advaitasiddhi’^ and a commentary on the Bhagavadglta and 
some Bhakti works. He lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

17. Prakasiinanda—the author of the famous “Vedanta 
Siddh&nta-MnktS.vali’* lived in the latter half of the 16th 
century. He is a powerful advocate of “Drstisrstivuda”—or 
pan-egoism an extreme form of idealism preached in Yoga- 
Vasistha and by Ma^d^na. ( See supra ) 

18. Appayadik§ita—a great writer of the seventeenth 
century on Alamkara, Vedanta and of numerous Bhakti works; 
the author of the ‘‘Siddhantalesa’', a digest of Samkara 
Vedanta which is a monument to his vast knowledge of 
Samkara schools and his wonderful power of abridgment. 

It will be remembered that in tracing the logical 
evolution of darsanas we dealt with Brahmanical systems only. 
We omitted Buddhist and Jaina darsanas from the account not 
because they were in any way less important, but because 
they did not constitute links in the same logical chain. No 
historical account of Indian philosophy, however, can be 
complete without a statement of the essential tenets of the 
Buddhist and Jaina darsanas and of the stages through which 
they have passed. A short note on the Lokilyata or C&rvaka 
should also be added, since it has been noticed both by 
Hemaoandra and Mallisei^a in our book. 
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(7) Buddhism—-The teachings of Gautama Buddha, the 
historical founder of Buddhism, are supposed to have been 
embodied in the '‘Tipi{aka’\ or the three Baskets of the Pali 
canon, consisting of Sutta, Vioaya and Abhidhamma. The 
last is undoubtedly later than the other two, but even these in 
their present form belong linguistically to the age succeeding 
that of Asoka’s Edicts, and are thus divided by several cen¬ 
turies from the original source. Attenopts have, therefore, been 
made to reconstruct Gautama’s original teachings* as distin¬ 
guished from those attributed to him in the Pali canon. But like 
all reconstructions, this is based upon certain assumptionsf 

# Bee ‘*B'akya or Buddhist origins'' by Mrs. Khys Davids. 

t Stcherbatsky rejects this method. He writes “ It is 
thus assumed that there has been a primitive Buddhism, very 
much different, even, as it would seem, quite contrary to 
what later on finds its expression in the Pali canon. Pessim¬ 
ism, Nihilism, Soul-denial, psychology without a Soul, an¬ 
nihilation as ultimate end, all those features that mark out 
Buddhism among other religions, Indian as well as non-Indian, 
did not exist. It was the Buddhism of the Buddha himself 
which was so radically different from anything that appeared 
later in historical times, as Buddhism. The consequence of this 
hypothesis of a simple creed preceding historical Baddhisni is 
an attempt to interpret the latter in the light of the former 
Dr. Stcherbatsky thus rejects the hypothesis of ‘a simple 
creed' of Gautama preceding historical Buddhism and reganls 
the founder as a speculative philosopher whose philosophic 
position he defines as follows:— 

“As far as we can understand his [ Gautama Buddha's ] 
philosophical position, it seems that he was deeply impressed 
by the contradiction of assuming an eternal, pure, spiritual 
principle which, for incomprehensible reasons, must have 
been polluted by all the filth of mundane existence in order, 
later on, to revert to its original purity. He was thus led to 
a denial of every permanent principle. Matter and Mind 
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which we fear go too far. This much, however, can be safely 
asserted—that Gautama Buddha was primarily an ethical 
teacher, and not a speculative philosopher, whose ethical 
teaching was based not on a system of theology or metaphysics 
but on psychology—or to be more definite, on the psychology 
of Pain with which all sentiency was bound up. In the 
interests of this particular type ot ethics, he asserted certain 
propositions which, in the course of time, came to be 
understood too literally by his followers, who supported them 
by arguments which involved them in controversies with 
Brahmauas and Jainas. For example, one great error which 

appeared to him as split in an infinite process of evanescent 
elements ( dharmas ), the only ultimate realities, beside Space 
and Annihilation. The conception of an impersonal world- 
process was probably prepared by the idea of an impersonal 
unique substance of the world, as developed in the IJpanisads. 
The analysis of the world into its elements of Matter and Mind 
was probably, to a certain extent, prepared by the work of the 
Sarbkhya school. The originality of Buddha^s position consisted 
in denying substantiality altogether, and converting the world- 
process in a concerted appearance oE discrete evanescent 
elements. Forsaking the Monism of the Upanisads and the 
Dualism of the Samkhyas, he established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism, That the essence and the starting-point of 
Buddhism were speculative appears very clearly, if we give 
credit to the records about the other wandering teachers who 
were the contemporaries of Buddha and often engaged in 
controversies with him. The questions at issue between them 
were of a speculative nature. Ethical questions, the expla¬ 
nation of retribution, were predominant, but they always were 
narrowly linked together with some system of ontology and 
some doctrine of a Final Release.’^—Stcherbatsky^s “Concep¬ 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana*’ pp. 2-5. 

1 do not think Dr. Stcherbatsky is right in his view that 
Gautama Buddha was essentially a speculative philosopher. 
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Qantama Buddha found to be the root of all evil was belief in 
an entity called Aiman which engendered selfishness both in 
this world and the world hereafter. Belief in permanence and 
reality of the world with its many supposed joys was another 
hallucination which gave rise to longings of all sorts, including 
thirst for life and its pleasures. Gautama declared that all was 
painful ( 5 : 5 ^ ), all was transitory ( )> all was emptiness, 

that is to say, nothing at all ( ), or nothing but ideas 

(Jwrfff or ), or a mere creation of mental habits 

or imagination ( ). All these doctrines which in their 

rudimentary form may well be supposed to be part of the 
original teaching of Gautama Buddha and which are clearly 
stated in the Pali canon, are elaborately treated in the third 
and last stage of the history of Buddhism—that known as 
“Mahayana^* or “Sanskrit Buddhism*' which is the only form 
of Buddhism known to most of the Brahmai^a and Jaina writers. 

Of the three stages into which the history of Buddhism 
is divisible vi*.— 

(1) Original teaching of Gautama Buddha, 

(2) Buddhism of the Pali canon and 

(3) Sanskrit Buddhism, 

it is the last with which we as students of Byadvadamanjari 
are concerned. 

Its principal schools are those of— 

(1) The VaihhdsjLkae —the followers of the *Vibh%V or 
commentaries, who'declare that all is real; 

(2) the Sautrdntikas^ or followers of the SAtras or texts, 
who hold that the external world is not directly perceived but 
only indirectly inferred from the images which it creates in 
the mind: 

(3) the Yogac&ras^y^ho assert that ideas are the only reals, 
there being no external reality either directly perceived or med¬ 
iately inferred. They are so cal led because their leaders incident¬ 
ally practised Yoga, and their idealism was naturally suggested 
by this practice which is mainly concerned with mental life* 

8 



(4) the Mddhyamikas —who deny reality of both the ende, 
being ( bh&va ) and non-being ( abhava ), and affirm it of the 
centre ( ) only, which is neither being nor non*being but 

simply ‘^Anya’ or Emptiness. 

According to a tradition referred to by Mr. Sogen, “the 
Vaibhusikas arose in the third century after Buddha^s death; 
the Sautrantikas in the fourth; the Madhyamika school, as 
Aryadeva states, came into existence five hundred years after 
the Nirvana of Buddha; and Asanga, the founder of the 
Yogacaras or the Vijnanavadins, is, at least, as late as the 
third century of the Christian era.*’ This chronological order 
was till lately generally accepted; the Madhyamikas and the 
Yogacaras were supposed to be later than the first two, and 
as between them the M^dhyamika was considered earlier than 
the Yogacara in accordance with the relative chronology of 
their respective acaryas, viz., Nagarjuna and Asanga or Vasu* 
bandhu. The fallacy of arguing from the date of the &carya 
to the date of the originator of the school is obvious; for 
acaryas are only propagators and not the founders of their 
schools. As I have already shown,* Yijiianavada existed long 
before the time of Asanga and Yasubandhu, and so there is 
no reason to make it posterior to the Sunyavada of Nag&rjuna. 
From the position of the Sautrantika who is half an idealist, 
the next step is naturally to that of the Yog4c&ra who is a 
complete idealist,! rather than to the M^dbyamika who is a 
Nihili8t.1[ 

* See Supra p. xxv. 

t Curiously, this historical sequence of Buddhist darfenas 
agrees with the mental evolution of Yasubandhu, * who began 
bis career as a Yaibh&sika or SarvUstivS^din,' but ^ had strong 
Sautrfi.ntika sympathies ’ and was ‘ later converted by his 
eldest brother Asanga to the Yogacilra school 

% For a contrary opinion see Keith^s “ Buddhist Fhilo» 
sophy^’ p. 228, 
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(8) Carvftka—Of the syatemB which have been criticised 
in the “ Dviltrirh^ika " and the “ SyA-dvadaraanjari ”, the last 
but not the least interesting is that of the “ C&rv4ka ”, * the 
philosopher of alluring speech * or ‘one who swallows’ 

( from ), that is, nullifies the distinctions of virtue and 
vice. The system is also known as ‘ Lokayata ’ L e. the 
philosophy of worldly life. By a curions irony the origin of 
this school is attributed to Brhaspati, the preceptor of the 
gods. He is said to have invented it in order to delude asuras 
or daityas, the enemies of gods. Probably the system was 
founded by one Brhaspati, who is not to be identified with 
Brhaspati, the ‘lord of Prayer' of the Veda or the preceptor of 
the gods of the later Itibapa and Pur Anas. Or, it may be that 
the philosophy of the asuras, that of a comfortable worldly life, 
with its numerous discoveries of crafts and means of producing 
wealth, was naturally attributed to one who was considered to 
be the store of all knowledge, viz., Brhaspati, the preceptor 
of gods. This Lokayata system which degenerated later into 
quibbling sophism and a low form of epicureanism was origin¬ 
ally ‘Nature-lore’—freely recognised as a branch of Brahmani- 
cal learning, which included ‘wise sayings, riddles, rhymes, 
and theories handed down by tradition as to cosmogony, the 
elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of astronomy, of 
elemetary physics, even of anatomy and knowledge of the 
nature of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants.’ 
It figures as a respectable branch of learning in Kautilya’s 
“Arthasnstra” which refers to an earlier school of the ‘followers 
of Brhaspati.' A work on ‘ArthasiUtra’ called ‘Brhaspati Sfitras’ 
is available, which after enumerating such wealth-producing 
avocations as agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce, says 
that in the matter of the acquisition of wealth ‘Loka.yata’ is 
the supreme s^stra. The philosophic background of this science 
of worldly life is to be traced to the materialistic outlook 
which was known even in the age of the Upani?ad3.§ Later, 

§ See the Dialogue of Maitreyi and Yajtiavalkya, whero 
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it a beoame a definite school of thought attributed to one a 
Ajita Ke^akambalin, which is duly noticed in tbe ^‘Saraaiina 
Phala Sntta’' of the Buddhist canon. This teacher is there 
reported to have taught his doctrine, which closely resembles 
that of the Carvaka school, as follows: There is no such 
thing, 0 King, as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is 
neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. There is no such 
thing as this world or the next. A human being is built up 
of the four elements. ( ^ . 

qncl .) 

When he dies the earthy in him returns and relapses to the 
earth, the fluid to tbe water, tbe heat to the fire, the windy 
to the air, and his faculties pass into space..•• It is a doctrine of 
fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk when 
men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on 
the dissolution of the body, are ent off, annihilated, and after 
death they are not.'* At a later stage in Buddhist and Jaina 
works this school of the Lokayatika or Carvaka is condemned 
as tbe school of sophists ( Waitandikas' ). It seems that just 
as Science and Atheism-cum-Materialism are not essentially 
identical, and yet they have often coalesced in the history of 
Western thought, so the Lokayata (Nature-lore and economics) 
and the C4rvaka ( epicureanism ) in India, though originally 
different, became one at a later stage. B^’haspati Sfitra 
co-ordinates the Lokayatas or Laukayatikas with the Kapali- 
kas,and Gunaratna, a commentator of '‘Satjdarsana Samuccaya’* 
refers to tbe Kap^Iikas as one of the two schools of ^Nastikas% 
that is, Lokayatas or Carvakas; one of which, it is said, 
recognises four elements and the other five. 

The history of the system can be divided into the follow¬ 
ing stages:— 


Maitreyi is said to have looked aghast when Yajuavalkya 
remarked that at the time of death man was absorbed in 
tbe elements and nothing remained behind. 
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(1) The Upanisad period ( Vide the Dialogue of Yajaa- 
valkya and Maitreyi ). 

(2) The early Buddhist period ( Vide the account of the 
philosophy of Ajita Kesakambalin, the Materialist, in the 
Siiiuafjifia Phala Sutta )• 

(a) Lokilyata—i. e. Nature Lore or Physical Science 
( Vide Dialogues of Buddha S. B. B. Vol. II. p. 166 ). 

(b) Brhaspati's and Kau^ilya^s Artha-sustra i. e. Science 
and art of producing wealth. 

(3) Later Buddhist period—when the Lokayatas wore 
stigmatized as sophists indulging in irresponsible arguments 
and quibbles. 

(4) Association with immoral and superstitious life e. g. 
that of the Kapalikas. ( Vide Quuaratna’s commentary on 
the Sa^dar^ana Sammucoaya ). 

(9) Jainism—Jainism is par excellence the doctrine of 
ahiinsA—ahimsa not only of physical life but also of intellectual 
outlook ( darsana ). In the latter, moreover, it did not stop 
short at a mere negative attitude of toleration towards other 
schools, but took the positive step of investigating how each 
of those schools erred. As a result it came to the conclusion 
that the errors of those schools were only partial truths as seen 
from particular angles of vision—that none of them was wholly 
wrong, and if each of them would see things from the point 
of view of the opponent as well as from their own, there would 
be perfect harmony all round. The principle of the relativity 
of knowledge which constitutes this doctrine is an important 
discovery; yet, in its general form, it is not such as might not 
occur to common sense. Consequently, we are not surprised 
that in the “Ddilna Sutta” of P&li Buddhism there occurs a 
story—the ‘'Parable of the Blind Men and the Elephant”#—^ 

# Pali ^^^?v|^r7fV=:Skt. the Section of “The 

Born Blind,” 
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where certain blind men aye said to have come by an elephant 
and when asked to describe the shape of the animal, each of 
them gave a description according to the particular limb 
which he happened to have felt4 

This general principle of Relativity and Consistency of 
Contradictories has been tacitly admitted in their systems both 
by Br&hmaija and Buddhist writers, bnt they know not what 
they think, says the Jaina. The original contribution, there¬ 
fore, which Jainism may be said to have made to Philosophy 
as a result of what I have called their attitude of ‘intellectual 
ahimsSl' is its investigation of the different angles of vision or 
Pathways to Reality () and its formulation of the doctrine 
of the Possibility of apparent contradictories in a real 

whole. -According to J ainism, while its own ‘dar sana’ visualises 
the whole truth ( ) other darsanas possess only the 

gleams of the hroktn light ( ). Both these doctrines, 

the Nayavfida and the Syadvada are varieties of Anekantavada, 
u e. the doctrine of the many-sidedness of Truth. But beyond 
this there is nothing in common between them, and conse* 
qnently they do not represent two stages in a single movement 
of thought, and must therefore be traced to separate origins 
united in a common viewpoint. Of the two, it is difficult 
to decide which is earlier. That both of them are anterior to 
the rupture of Jainism into Svetambara and Dig.imbara about 
the first century of the Christian era admits of little doubt; 
for, in spite of the differences of the two sects regarding the 
Jaina canon, they both uphold the Nayavilda and the Syadvada. 
Of the two the Nayav4da would seem to be earlier by reason 
of its comparative simplicity, and this view is in harmony with 
the fact that UmriSvAti, the author of the Tattv^dhigama 
Stitra ( First century A. D. ), while he refers to the different 

t ^ srrsr^r i 

ll—Odana. 

those who see a single limb only* 
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kinds of Najas,* makes no mention of the Sy^dvada and its 
seven propositions.t And yet it is highly probable that the 
Syadv4da existed long before his days. We find the doctrine 
in an earlier, or possibly erroneous or misunderstood form, 
recorded in the Buddhist Suttas, where, however, it is not 
attributed to the ‘Nigganthas' or Jainas but to *some recluses 
and Brahmanas’. This would show that the doctrine had 
possibly non-Jaina beginnings. There, referring to a class of 
thinkers whom the speaker characterizes as ‘amaravikkhepi- 
kas’, that is ‘eel-wrigglers' or equivocators, Gautama Buddha 
says: '*Thus fearing and abhorring the wrong in an expressed 
opinion ( ), he will neither declare anything to be 

good, nor to be bad, but on a question being put to him on 
this or that, he resorts to eel-wriggling, to equivocation and 
says: ‘I do not take it thus, I don't take it the other way. 
But I advance no different opinion. And 1 don’t deny your 
position. And I don't say it is neither the one nor the other.’ 

Thus does he equivocate, and in like manner about each 
of such propositions as the following: 

(a) 1. There is not another world. 

2. There both is, and is not another world, 

3. There neither is nor is not another world. 

(d) 1. A man who has penetrated to the truth continues 
to exist after death. 

2. He does not. 

3. He both does, and does not. 

4. He neither does, nor does not. 

* • T. s. 1.34, 

t The T. S&tra which is supposed to refer to the subject 
is (T. S. V. 31 ), which however refers only 

to the general principle of Helativity or Anek^nta. In the 
Bbasya, three of the seven pj^positions are mentioned, viz. 
affirmation ( ), denial and indesoribability 

yet not all the seven* 
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In the ‘‘Samafifia-Phala Sntta” ( “The Fruits of the life 
of a Recluse’’ )># another work of the Buddhist Pjili canon, 
the same kind of prevarication is attributed to one Sa^jaya oE 
the Belattha clan, who said: “If you ask me whether there is 
another world-well if I thought there were, I would say so. 
And I don’t think it is other-wise. And I don't deny it. And 
I don’t say there neither is nor is not another world/’ 

These passages at once put one in mind of the Jaina 
“Syidvada". It is possible that the Buddhist here does 
injustice to the school which in answer to certain definite 
questions refused to commit itself to a definite proposition, 
because in its opinion the proposition would convey only a 
partial truth and would consequently be ‘gfTRt?'* It does not 
necessarily prove that the positive side to the doctrine was 
wanting^ If, however, in view of the fact that the doctrine 
is attributed to the ^recluses and Brahmanas’ we hold that it 
could not have been the “Syadvada’’ of the Jainas, it must be 
understood as an early reference to the ‘anirvacanljatilvada^ 
of the Vedantin, which led to the ‘•Sy^dvada” of the Jaina 
as the next positive step. 

The teaching of Mahavira Svamin, like that of Gautama 
Buddha, was primarily ethical, and consequently logic and 
metaphysics may well be expected to occupy a subordinate 
place in the early Jaina canon. Accordingly, there occur in it 
only a few rare references to the principle of Syadvada which 
are relied upon by later writers as providing the Scriptural 
authority for their doctrine; moreover, these references occur 
in connection with concrete problems of spiritual philosophy 
which were debated in the schools and are not evolved as 
principles of abstract logic. 

Hitherto only one or two passages have been traced in 
the Jaina canon which contain a reference to the Sy^dvada. 
They occur in the Bhagavatisfitra and are quoted by the 


• 8. B. B. Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IL 
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author of the “Nayaoakra’' who says: 

t “airar 

( Skt. anwr ) »Tt^ ( =Skt. yw ) ( 9TgR )” 

^ r<T i T ^rfi r 8 rr «»n^ f^wr’ «T^r ft?r>Tr?r5»TH 

?rt*rwi«j»»(?ri*6"r 11 gor i%q (=Skt. ) urrof 

«wi5r’.* 


The SyAdvada as found in the BLagavatisi\tra consists 
of three i)ropositions1l only—those of (aflBrmation), ^ri^cl 
(negation) and (in lescribahility) Thus; ‘*JTt^«TT 

«rrar ( ), hV (= sr «min ). 

m ^ «rr??r Among 

other early references we have one in P>hadrab^hu’s “Shtra- 
feftahga-niryukti’*, and another in “Tattvurtha-Bhasya’'— 
which has already been noted. Later, the doctrine is found 
in its fully developed form of 'Seven Propositions^ in the 
“Pravaoana-flura'’ and “Paficastikaya” of Kundakundacarya, 
in the ‘‘AptamimfimsiV* of Samantabhadra, in the ‘‘Sainmati- 
Tarka” and Nytiyavatara of Siddhasena Divfikara, in the 
**Tattv&rtha-Rajavartika” of Akalahka, in the “Tattvartha 
Slokavartika’^ of VidyananJin, in the ‘'Pramananaya-tattva- 
loka-lanikara of Devasuri and several other independent works 
and commentaries both of the Digambara and SVetambura 
sects. But the most exhaustive treatise devoted entirely to 
the subject is the famous ‘'Saptabhaibgi-taramgii^i” of Viinala- 
d4sa, a Digambara writer of a much later date. Except the 
formal difference in the order of the third and fourth pro¬ 
positions of the *‘Sapta-BhairigP^ inter se,—which, again, does 
not coincide with the difference of Jaina religious sects—there 


# I am indebted for this quotation to an article in the 
*'Jaina Sfihitya Samsodhaka^^ by Mr. Rasiklal 0. Parikh, 
whose attention was first drawn to it by Muni Sri Jinavijayaji. 

H These came to Le known as when later they 

came to be developed into seven, 

V 
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has been no change in the Saptabhaihgi ever since it became 
a set of seven propositions instead of three. In regard to 
Nayas, their number has been variously given. The author 
of the “Tattvarthadhigama Sutra’' first mentions ji'ce nayas— 

( I. 34 ) and next adds 

( I. 35 ), but does not name those subdivisions. These 
are added, however, in the Bha«ya, viz., and 

sub-divisions of and and sub¬ 
divisions of These, omitting the subdivisions of %JTiT 

which are regarded as unimportant, make seven* Siddhasena 
Divakara mentions only six nayas, omitting %?ti? from the 
earlier list. Some books, such as the “AnekantajayapatakiV’ 
of Ilaribhadra, discuss only the more comprehensive pro- 
j)Osiiion of “Anekanta”, with special reference to the problems 
of and qqhi, and and etc. 

As important as the Syadvada and the NayavMa but 
occupying a less spectacular place in Jainism, is its definition 
of Reality—”, which like the other 
two doctrines is a characteristic example of the Jaina's 

The principal writers who have contributed to the 
philosophical literature ol Jainism fall in two distinct lines, 
that of the Svetiimbaras and that of the Digambaras. While 
the Digambaras insist upon nudity as essential in ascetic life, and 
question the authenticity of the canonical works# recognised 
by the S'vel4mbaras, and while they are divided in the matter 
of certain miscellaneous dogmas such as the possibility of 
spiritual emancipation of women there is no important differ¬ 
ence in their philosophical tenets. And yet the two traditions 

# These according to the Svetambara tradition were first 
collected at a Council held at Fataliputra about 300 B. C* 
under the presidency of Sthfilabhadra, and were finally 
redacted and reduced to writing by Devardhigaijii at Vallabhi 
about the beginning of the 6th century A. D« 
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run in separate lines, the writers of one sect rarely qnoting or 
referring to those of the other. Consequently, all the authors 
whom Mallisei^a quotes belong to the Svetambara tradition, 
except one or two who command respect throughout the 
Jaina community. 

The history of the philosophical writings oE Jainism may 
be divided into the following periods: 

I. The period o£ the canonical works, many of which 
were composed before the Christian era, and some were added 
in the interval between the composition and the final redaction 
of the texts. To this early period belong speculations about 
the many-sidedness of Reality, about the spirit and nature of 
matter and the affection of the former by the latter. 

II. Next comes the age of the beginnings of systematic 
works, of which the earliest writers are Umasvati and Kunda- 
kund&carya. 

(1) Dmasvati is claimed as a Digambara by the Digam- 
baras and as a SVetambara by the SVetainbaras. He was either 
too high-souled to belong to either of the two warring sects, or, 
what is more probable, by his time the sects had not ranged 
themselves in hostile or separate camps. He belongs to the first 
century A. U. His great work, “Tattvarthadhigama Sutra”, 
probably suggested by the 28th chapter of Uttaradhyayanii, 
has had the honour of becoming a basis of numerous com¬ 
mentaries and subcommentaries both of the S'vetambara and 
the Digambara sect* The Bhusya on the Sutras is regarded 
as UmfisvS/ti's own composition by the S'vetilmbaras, while the 
Digambaras attribute to him only the SiUras. Among the 
numerous commentaries and subcommentaries of the SAtras 
the following may be noted as chief; The “Bhasya", by 
Um&svati himself or some other writer of the S^vetAmbara 
sect; “Sarvarthasiddhi” (Digambara) of Pfijyapada Devanandi 
( 5th century A. D, ) “Gandhahasti Bhasya*', attributed to 
Samantabhadra by Digambaras and to Siddbasena Divft.kara 
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by SVetambaras, but considered to be a work of Siddhasena- 
gapi, a writer who lived some tiuia between the 7th and the 
9th century of the Vikrama Samvat according to Pandit 
Sukhlal; '‘Rajavardka^* by Bhatta Akalarhka ( Digambara; 
8th century A. D.), and S'lokavartika by Vidjanandi 
( Digambara: 9th century A. D. ). 

(2) Kundakundricarya—an eminent Digambara writer, 
also of the 1st century A. D. His most famous works are 
“Pravacanasara'% and “Paficastikaya’*. The first like the 
“ Tattvarth^dhigama ” of Uma^vfiti is a comprehensive 
summary of Jainism. 

III. The third period which opens with Siddhasena- 
Divakara ( S'vetambara ) and Samantabhadra ( Digambara ) 
is the golden age of Jaina philosophy. These two writers 
recognising the fact that the use of Sanskrit for Jaina works 
was as much a need of their times as that of Prakrit was of 
the age of Mahjivira, wrote in Sanskrit, and their example 
was followed widely by later writers on Jaina philosophy, 

Siddhasena-Divilkara, a Brahmana convert to the SVetam- 
bara sect of Jainism, is assigned to the end of the 6th century 
A. D. by Dr. Satischandra, and to the last quarter of the 7th 
century A.D. by Dr. Jacobi and Dr. P. L. Vaidya, This is done 
by all on somewhat inconclusive grounds, but the date can be 
taken as fixed within these broad limits. Besides the famous 
“Dvatriin^ikas'* or “Sets of Thirty-two Stanzas’' be com¬ 
posed two standard works of Jaina Logic, the Ny&y&vaUra 
and the “Sammati-or Sanraati Tarka'*. The former was 
commented upon by Siddhar^i in the beginning of the 10th 
century A, D., and the latter by AbhayadevasAri about the 
same time. 

2. Samantabhadra, a Digambara contemporary of Siddha- 
sena-Div^kara, wrote “Apta-Mimfimsa’* said to be the 
introductory part of the “Qaudhahasti Bhasya”, which, 
according to Digambaras, is a work of Samantabhadira. 
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3. Haribhadra—There have been two Haribhadras, one 
of whom belongs to this age. He is a voluminous writer on 
Jaina religion and philosophy* To the latter branch belongs 
the famous *‘§a4darSana-Samucoaya", which is a very careful 
and impartial though brief statement of the different systems 
of Indian philosophy. 

4. Bhatta Akalamka or Akalamka Deva—a famous 
Digambara writer of the latter part of the 8th century wrote 
the monumental “Raja-Vartika” on the “Tattv^rtha^’ of 
UmAiSv^ti and “Asta^ati”, a commentary on Samantabhn- 
dra’s “Apta-Mimaiiisa”. Ho also wrote “Nyayavinii^caya”, 
‘'Tattvartha-Vartika-Vyakhyftnalamkara'* and numerous other 
works. 

5. VidyAnand or-nandi,—a Digambara writer of the 
early part of the 9th century A. D. He wrote a comnientary 
called “ Astasahasri ” on the “ Astasati of Akalamka, and 
“Tattvartha-^loka-vartlka’'—both polemical works of great 
value to advanced students of Jaina philosophy. 

6. Mdnikyanandin—another Digambara author of the 
yth century, who wrote ‘'Parik§amukha3utra'\ a manual of 
Jaina Logic. 

IV. The next, and for our purpose the last, period of 
Jaina philosophy extends from Dovasuri and llemacaudr:i 
( 12th century A. D. ) to Gunaratua ( ir>th century A. D. ) 

1. DevaeAri ( 1086-11C9 A. D.—Dr. Satisch indra ) an 
elder contemporary of Heinacandra wrote “PradiaQa-nayu- 
lattvalokAlamkara^' and its commentary “8yadvAJa-ratLa- 
kara’\ 

2. Hemaoandra: (1083-1172 A. D.—Dr. Batischandra) a 
contemporary of Devasuri, A most voluminous writer wiio 
besides writing some “ DvatriinsikaS on the model ot 
Siddhasena-Divakara’s similar works, wrote a work on Jaina 
Logic called “PramAna-MimAipsaand further, he provided 
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the Jaina readers with standard works on Vyfikarana and 
Alamk&ra to replace those composed by Brahma^as. He is, 
therefore, called “Kalikala Sarvajua’’ tor his versatility. 

RatnaprabhasAri: ( 1181 A. D. )—He wrote “Syadvada- 
rdtndkara-vat4rika'’, a shorter commentary on the “Sy&dvada- 
ratnukara'' on PraiuiiQianayatattvalokalamkara. 

Malli^enaeCiri—( 1292 A. D. ) The author of our text— 
the Syadvadamanjari which is mainly a review of Brihmani, 
Bauddha and Carvaka systems, in the shape of a commentary 
on Hemacandra’s “Anyayoga-vyavaocheda-Uvatriin^ika’*. 

Among later miscellaneous writers, Rajasekhara ( 134S 
A. D.) wrote a “Pafijika’' on Ratnakaravatarika ” of 
Ratnaprabha, and Jiiunacandra ( 1350 ) a “tippana^' on the 
same. The age may be said to have closed with Gonaratnii 
( 1409 ) who has written a very lucid and exhaustive 
commentary on the “Sacldarsana-Samuccaya” of Haribhadra. 

IV. A BIRD^S-EYE VIEW OF THE WORK. 

Stanzas I-III. 

The first three stanzis are introductory. 

St. 1. 

This contains the characterisation of the last Tirthamkara, 
Sri VardhamAna, otherwise known as MabAvira Svamin, as an 
ideal teacher possessed of what are technically known in 
Jainism as the four or excellences; (1) — 

Excellence of wisdom, that is wisdom which is unfailing and 
best, expressed in one word as (2) 

5r5!T—Excellence consisting in freedom from all evil, viz. the 
passions; (3) —Excellence as a teacher, since he has 

tanght the doctrine of Syadvada which has stood invulnerable 

* The word has abont it a Sfimkhya tinge which, as we 
know from the history of Samkhya and Jainism, is not 
accidental. 
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against all attacks o£ rival systems; (4) ^f^i|—Excellence 
consisting in the fact that he has deserved and received 
worship from all beings, gods as well as men. With regard 
to (2), note that it is a special feature of Jainism that it leaves 
no room for doubt that or moral life is as important 

as ‘ * In an ideal man. Of. 

Tattvartha I. 1. As regards (4) it may be remembered that 
Vaisuavism, with its theory of human incarnations of God, 
Jainism and Buddhism have lifted the ideal man to a position 
above that of gods. 

St. II. 

Of the innumerable qualities of the Master, the one which 
will engage the attention of the author is his “ ” 2 . e» 

bis philosophy which is true to facts, that is to say, the many- 
sidedness of Truth or Reality—the fundamental doctrine of 
Jaina philosophy. 

St. HI. 

The author implores all readers, whether Jaina or not, to 
ponder upon the truth of Jaina philosophy, which emerges out 
of the examination of the partial truths of other systems. In 
other words, the object of the author is not to revile other 
systems but to serve the cause of Truth—which is not absol¬ 
utely confined to any single system. Compare the object of 
the ^^khandana-kbanda-khadya, in the interests of Vedanta. 

Stanzas lY-IX: Criticism of the Vaisesifca System. 

Si. IV. 

FirsC of its doctrines of and : 

Freely rendered the IStanza means: “ Things are of 

themselves --^^240 ^capable of co-ordination with things of 

their own class, and differentiation from things of a different 
class; their nature is not to be explained by assuming realities- 
( )—other than the things themselves. Those 

fools err, who declare that the two^ viz., 
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distinct realities ( distinct inter se and distinct from the things 
in which they are supposed to inhere), since they are not such." 

The Jaina view on the point, like that of several other 
schools, is that things are bij themselves co-ordinated with 
things o£ their own class and differentiated from things of 
other classes, and consequently there is no need to assume, as 
the Vaisesikas do, the two hypothetical realities, ftiid 

This, besides being a gratuitous assumption, according 
to the Jaina view, involves the absurdity of making two such 
contradictory things as and reside in one and the 

same thing, unless you reconcile them in the Jaina manner by 
regarding them as two relative aspects—and aspects only— 
of one and the same thing. 

Although the later Vaisesdkas regarded 
as ttoo distinct realities over and above gur and in 
which they were supposed to inhere, they seem to have been 
originally meant as merely logical categories ( * ’ i. e. 

relative to thought as the Vais. Siitrakara calls them, Vais.S.l. 
Ji. d ) or at most, as hypothetical realities assumed to account 
for certain ideas which none can dispute, viz. oo-ordinatioo 
( ) and differentiation ( )• Jaina position is 

very clearly formulated by Mallise^a in the following words: 

nqift ^ar etiara 

^ sR?inw^ 

I fftlT sT 

Mark that and are 

regarded by the J^ina aa two relative aspects of a single real* 
ity, not even two related realities, that is to say, they are 
only aspects of Reality, and these, again, are relative^ not 
absolntely opposed. 

St. V. 

All things including ^ and aurora ( generally believed 
to be and respectively ) are subject to the law of 
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is to say, a which is regarded as an exemplar 
of things is also ami which is regarded as a 

type of things is also 3TRc?|. All reality, according to 
Jainas, is Ijofh and siHeq; one might almost say, at once 
and although from different points of view, so that 

there is no logical contradiction. The Jaina characterises 
Reality or as ( See Tattvartha ). 

Light when extinguished has not passed into nothingness 
and ceased to. be; it has only changed its form which is now 
darkness. Like light, darkness is also a ( substance )§—and 

not a mere ^vnsf ( Of. Tarkadipika ) as 

the Vaisesikas think,—which is possessed of a black colour 
and a cool feel. Similarly, is both and 

The Jaina rejects the definition of which is generally 
given by other schools, viz., 

which means absolute changelessness. He defines it thus: 
“ '8 that which continues 

\ to exist inspito of and To what would and 

belong, argues the Jaina, if nothing continues? There¬ 
fore a continuous reality, he says, must be posited for the very 
possil lli*^v of and In fact, says the Jaina, modes 

and 8ub®tanco i, e. chatojc and pcnnanencc exist togetheri 
neither is possible without the other ( 

1 ^ zzx ^rr n 

511^—Sammatitarka ). Mallisena observes 
that the tenet of the Yoga school agrees with that of the Jaina 
in this matter. 

Note that the Jaina differs equally from (1) those who 
hold that all is eternal, and (2) those who hold that all is 
evanescent, and also from (3) those who hold that some things 
^ are eternal and some evanescent. According to him all things 

§ Mark that or substance is not to be coufoundod 
with matter. The former is anything that can stand under 
attributes, and need not be solid, liquid or gaseous, as 
matter is. 

10 
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are both eternal and evanescent althoagh from different points 
of view. (See ‘‘Brahmajala Sutta'’ ot the Buddhists for the ear¬ 
lier exponents of these extreme doctrines.) In a way, says the 
Jaina, even the Vaisesika absoluHst admits—without being 
aware of it—that both and i* r, not only are 

some cases of ^ind 8i«?5ine but co-exists 

simultaneously with both and In conclusion, 

Mallisei^a reproduces the criticism ot absolute eternalism and 
absolute non-eternalism from Hemacamira’s “ Pramana- 
Mimamsa (I. i. 35 ) almost verbatim, and winds up with the 
observation that the Vaisesika admits the ‘ * of the 

Jaina in some of his doctrines without being aware of it; 

ff. the Vaisesika holds that is a conglomeration of 

several mutually exclusive which belongs to a single 

whole substance; siniiiarly, many things in the Vaisesika school 
are supposed to be L c. enduring for a certain 

limited length of time; this means that one and tlie same thing 
both endures and perishes, that is, it possesses two contradic¬ 
tory aspects ( ). 

St. VI. 

The doctrine of the Nyaya-Vaise^ika school which is 
next criticised is that ot the existence and nature of God. 
God according to this school is— 

(1) the maker of the world; 

(2) one; 

(3) all-pervading, by his preser ce and knowledge—t. e* 
ubiquitous and omniscient; 

(4) independent; and 

(5) eternal. 

The prima facie case for this doctrine is made out as 
follows:— 

(1) That He is the maker of the earth, the mountains etc. 
( that is to say, of all objects of Nature wherein we do not see 
the band of man ) can be inferred from the fact that all these 
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jalities are effects and therefore require a caiise ( a maker ); 
lat they are effects may be easily deduced from another 
bvious fact that they are limited in their nature. The point 
■the argument is this: A definite nature implies a coiiscious 
aker^ a maker who has riade this rather than that. It may 
9 urged that the arg-nmei t involves a ])ar ilogisra or the fallacy 
: arguing from a pari to ke whole. The Naiyayikat guards 
l^ainst this attack by making his paksa oiot the whole of 
.eality—the totality of being—but confining it to such 
articular things as the eirth, the mountains etc.,* (whether 
ich a concept of God is light is a different question,) leaving 
j drstanta all other things which are known to be of our 
laking, that is, made by sentient beings. The argument is 
ms from particulars to .iljicent particvJars, and not from 
ime to all which inclu des the some and thus involves a 
dlacy. In short, he argues for ‘a power that is not we\ 

No (1): is criticised by Mallisena, mainly on two grounds: 
’irst, that the anumcina is precluded by pratuaksa which 
efiniteiy bears witness to the fact that Iriese things ( ^arth, 
lountains etc. ) have no maker.J Socon l!y, in the cases in 
hich we have observed miking, the miking belongs to per- 
>ns With a hodg. If to escape the difficulty you say that he 
in put on a body through his infinite power or that he 
lay possess it owing to our own adrt't'i> it is a gratuitous 
^sumption which amounts to begging the question. 

No (2): He is one. Fi‘r, the world is one consistent whole, 
nd not a congeries of several conflicting forces, since it is a 
)amos and not a chaos. j’ > tliis diij. t r^nlies: Not neces- 

t i ere as eliewbero in many places ihe Nahayika and 
le Vaisesika are to be understood as one. 

J Throughout here I have used the \vords ‘ make ’ and 
naker', boj^ause ‘oreatV and ‘creator’ or ‘author ’ may prove 
iisleiding in the case of the Nyiiya-VaisVsika idea of God 
ho is not snppoeed to have crt?:ito<l the world out of nothing 
ut has fashioned it out of atoms as a potter makes his pots. 
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sarily so. For, many may co-operato to prodnce a single resnlt: 
we often find many co-operatinjr to produce a single result 
without any conflict of wills and consequent confusion e. g- 
the bees that make their hive. 

No (3): Since His making takes place in all parts of the 
universe, he must be supposed to be orarywhere,, and he must 
be also alUknotoing, It he is everywhere, he, says the Jaina, 
absorbs everything into his own self, leaving nothing to exist 
outside it. If he knows everything, he knows, we suppose, even 
hell and knowledge in his case being direct experience, he 
is to be supposed to experience hell I [ Mark that in the 
preceding argument the VaisV\sika had confined God's making 
to things which are not of our making, and ho cannot, there* 
fore, now argue that he is e?n?iipresenit and ^>//^/^^8cient. 
Consistently ho can only say God is present where we are not 
present, or God experiences what we do not experience. ] 

The Jaina continues: we may agree that certain souls are 
all-knowing, in which case God would bo one of such souls, 
that is to say, ho would be on a par with emancipated 
souls. ‘‘But mark/’ says Mallisena revising bis position, 
“ that knowledge does not actually travel from the knower to 
the known; and therefore, omniscience does not necessarily 
involve omnipresence. Moreover, ‘what is the proof of his 
omniscience ?’—he asks. It cannot be pratyak.m^ for we 
cannot have pratyaksa ( direct perception ) of his omniscience, 
unless we ourselves are omniscient, or become so in the 
process. It cannot be anumdna, for you cannot argue from 
the finite to the infinite. ( See Oaird's “Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion” ). It cannot be artlidpatti^ that 
is, a hypothesis or assumption necessary for explaining the 
wonderful variety and richness of the world. For, the adrsta 
of living beings including the vegetable kingdom will explain 
one part of it, and the remaining part which belongs to the 
inanimate kingdom may well be existing eternally so, and 
eventually become the object of the joys and sorrows of 
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gentient beingg. It cannot be tiohda or the anthoritative text 
of the sacred scriptures. For, the scriptiiros on which you rely 
are full of contradictions and are thoroforo unreliable. 

No (4): 13y the very nature of the case he is said to be 
independent. Then, why does he create a world so full of 
misery and inequalities unless he is wantonly cruel and unjust ? 
If misery is a punishment for a foul deed and inequality is 
duo to our varying karmans, this hypothesis of karmari will 
suffice to explain everything, and Grod will bo superfluous. 

No (5): IJe is said to be rfcmaL If so, he should be 
eternally active, or eternally inactive. In ilio former case, his 
work w'onld at no point be finished, and so nothing could be 
ever accomplished. In the latter case, notinng could even 
begin. Moreover, how could he have eternally conflicting 
natures viz., making and unmaking at the same time ? 

It IS said that very likely the ( Vaise?ika ) system was 
originally atheistic*’. * and some of the f utras which the 
old Sanskrit commentators have interpreted as containing a 
reference to God, have been unlerstood by modern scholars 
as possibly referring to dharraa or prajapati.^' But at no 
stage of its history has the Vaise?ika system been avowedly 
atbeistic or even suspected of atheism. The silence of the 
Siitras about the existence of God must be explained as due 
to the main problem of the system being the nature of atman 
and anatman and the investigation of the proper:ies of 

things by first classifying them into categories. The Nyaya- 
siitras are also sparing in references to tlie j.roblem of God. 
There is only one reference, occurring in three connected siitras 
( Ns. Adh. IV, ii. ) which run as follows :—cFIT’crr 

( 19 ), ST ( 20 ), and 

In regard to this Section, as Dr. (ianganath 
Jha duly notes, ‘‘ there is a diireronce among commentators. 
According to the Bha?ya,the Vartikaaiid VisVana»ba's Vrtti it is 

* See Faddegon's Vais, System—p. 354. 
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meant to propound the Naiyayika Sjddhanta, that the universe 
has been created by God; and in accordance with his view, 
?ii, 19 puts forward the final Siddhanta, Su, 20 puts forward 
an objection against the Siddhanta, and Sfu 21 answers that 
objection from the standpoint of the Siddhanta.” But in 
view of the fact that the interpretation of Sii- 19 as a Siil- 
dhanta sutra is inconsistent with the introductory assertion of 
the Bhasya that '^we now 

proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers, tail-talkers 
or sophists’*, the Tatparya, followed by the Parisuddhi and 
Prak^s'a, has taken it as representing the criticism of the 
Vedanta doctrine that God is the cons/ititcnf cause of the 
“ Universe ”• By this interpretation Sn. 19 re])rcFonts the 
Vedanta view, Su. 20 shows the unlenahility of th;it view, and 
Su, 2L puts forward the references to the question of the exist¬ 
ence of God. Thus, there is only one section of three Sutras and 
that too occurs not in the constructive but in the destructive 
part of the work which deals with the doctrines of ‘dalkers”. 
This, again, is explained in two different ways, neither of 
which seems to be entirely satisfactory. The difficulty of in¬ 
terpretation is inherent in the fiict that the section consists of 
only three SCitras, an odd number, of which tlie first is 
expected to be a purvapaksa and if the second is its answer— 
the Siddhanta—what about the next ? Should not this ms the 
last sutra of the set bo expected to be the Siddhiirita ? The 
difficulty, however, can be surmounted to some extent only by 
taking the third Sutra as a continuation of the second. But 
this is not the only trouble. As Ur. Gaimar.ath Jha says;— 
‘‘ There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The 
commentators are agreed that the Siddhanta view here put 
forward is that God is the Creator of the Universe. Now the 
question arises—How is it that this cardinal doclrino of the 
system has been inserted by Gautama as a side-issue ? Ho has 
put it forward only among ‘‘certain philosophical doctrines 
and not as the true doctrine* Nor is it easy to reconcile the 
doctrine of God being the creator with the view that there is 
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no such thing as ‘ beginning of creation' as is often found 
reiterated by the Vartika ( e. g. on p, 445 and p. 466 ); if 
there is no beginning, God may be the Controller^ the liuler^ 
He cannot be the Creator. From the Bhrisya also ( p, 301, 
1. 3 ) it seems that God is held to bo only the Seer^ Knower^ 
Omniscient^ All-powerful*^* t 

But, with all respect for Dr, Ganganath Jha., I think that 
in denying ‘ creative power” to the God of the Nyaya Bha5ya 
he has overlooked a sentence which has gone before, wherein 
the author says : “ 

This analogy, however, is somewhat different from that which 
occurs in later jNyAya books which compare him to a potter 
who makes his pots from clay. 

It should be noted that long before the time of MalHsena, 
the Myaya-Yaisesika Theism had acquired the definite form 
in which it is formulated in all later manuals, and which was 
given to it in the Nyayasura ” of Bhasarvajna, the ‘^Nyaya- 
Kusumanjall” of Udayana and the Nydyakandali of Sridhara. 
It is the last mentioned book on which Malli§eija has largely 
drawn for the statement of the pi\rvapak?a. 

It may be noted in passing that the theism of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika differs from the theisms of Vedanta and Yoga which 
Malli§eua does not note. The theism of the Vedanta differs 
essentially from that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika in two respects: 
First, it regards God as both the nimitta and the upddana or 
vivarta kiirana of the world; that is to say, God according to 
it is not only the maker of the world, but also the stuff out of 
which it is made; in other words. He has created the world 
out of Himself and is not a mere architect as the Nyaya- 
Yaise^ka holds. Secondly, He is not demonstrable» that is, 

• Dr. Ganganath Jha's Translation of N. S. etc. Vol. IV. 
|). 77 footnote on or Bhasya on N. S. 4-1-19. 

t "—N. S. Bhastja. 
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proved by inference, but is revealed# by his own voice^ that is, 
as the voice itself declares, *^in the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the external world oc Nature* ( q5|:' )» 

and ‘in the commandments of right and wrong’ 

With Yoga, God is neither a creator nor an architect, but an 
Ideal, the Ideal Man: not an Meal man or type generalised 
from ideal men as in Jainism, but an eternally existing and 
real Ideal Man.t 
St. VII. 

The doctrine of the Vaisesluas which is next criticised is 
that ofalso called —which is supposed to connect 
two absolutely distinct things viz. and it itself being 

distinct from both, that is, the third. This, says the Jaina, is 
contrary to all experience. We never perceive three things, 
one binding the other two, like cement binding the stones. 
Next it is said, is one, eternal and all-pervasive. If 

so, the moment one thing perished, its would perish, 

and with it all things in the world to which it belonged ! 
[ ^ i!T?r?iTV ]• Jast 

as you say ‘here—in the —exists this qj-,’ and therefrom 
deduce ^q^rq? in the same way, since you say ‘here is qqqfq^ 
you will have to admit qqqrqf^q^ and so ad infinitum—“ ?cqq 
” • it m^-y be noted, that on all the three 
points, the new school of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas have admitted 
the justice of these criticisms, so that according to the ‘qsflqs’ 
qqqrq is not but it is not but qrqr* it is not 

but so that nothing remains of the old doctrine, 

except that the qqqrq is a peculiar type of relation. 

St. VIII. 

In this stanza Hemacandra and Malli§eni attack three 
more doctrines of the Vaisesikas. These are: 

# Unlike the later Naiyayikas the earlier Naiyayikas 
seem to have held the same view: Of. N. Bh, **53B:'qrf5Tqrcq" 

5I'!k 3r<T«TT?(^P3;?’' 

I See Yoga Siitra, Yji^-Bb^ya. 
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1. ( the highest or Universal )—which is 

supposed to reside not in all that exisls, that is in all reals, 
but in certain reals only^ viz., ^ and ^4^, the remaining 
being denied the right.* The latter are and 

together with the last being added by commen¬ 

tators to Ka^ada’s list of categories. But MalUseijLa does not 
care to notice this, because it was a later addition, although it 
was made long before his time. 

2. which one would expect to bo regarded as the 

very essence of is treated hy the Vaise?ikas as an 

aflventitious ( ) quality (aflrr?i?^Tar ^RT?o4 

which comes temporarily into as a result of the working 

of the machinery of cognition ( ) viz , 

ITH ^RiT^TT. ITR thus something different from 
applies to 5 itW. But in the case of the other 
varieties of ifijf, so far as the adventitious character of cognition 
is concerned, the position is the same viz., one through 
the working of causes another 5 ^^ to come into ] 

3. Liberation of is not a positive state of 

( consciousness ) and ^tR^ ( joy ), but a negatwe condition 
in which there is no consciousness and no joy. ( “ 

''-Tarka ). 

1 (a). The commentator begins by setting forth the 
principles of the Vaisesika jihilosophy, quoting KauSda's Vais, 
sfftras and Udayana’s famous verse relating to the restrictions 
on the field of par excellence). He makes a long 

extract from Prasastapilda’s Bhasya on the first point, an i 
quotes from Jayanta's Nyayamanjari on the second and the 
third. According to the Vais, school, there is a definite reality 
called or 

* Udayanacarya points out in his Kiranavali ( 
etc.’' ) certain conditions in which an apparent fTRF? (^’cof) is 
not a 7'eal ) See Notes for the conditions and 

their reasons. 
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(i) It is not a ysjj. For it is lacking in the characteristic 

nature of a which is to be either made up of many is^^s 
as its constituents ( e. g. a which is made of many ) 
aud not to be complete in a single ysar ( e. g. which is not 
complete in a single unlike or which is complete 

in each single (e, g. in each ), or to be made up 

of no constituent at all e. g. vvhich has no consti¬ 

tuent as structural parts whatsoever ). 

(ii) It is not a gur, becanse it exists in gnys, which no g^ir 
does. ( JJOT gnrT^^^T^TTT^ )- 

(iii) It is not yrq, for the same reason, inutatis mutandis. 

1 (b). Similarly, there exist f^Jrqrs as a special category. 
For just as a icrrTTT?^ —of whicli fhe highest — is the 

principle of co-ordination ( ) of individuals, so is 

the principle of diilerentiation or distinction ( )• 

By its very nature belongs to each particular separately, 

and therefore there siiould be as many as there are 

particulars in the Universe. Possession of different ^od 

possession of different are two other principles which 

serve to distinguish things. For example, distinguishes 
^3 from q^rs, and the possession of parts which are not 
icientical with the parts of another qr distinguishes the first 
qr from the second. Hence it is not necessary to assume any 
fq^qs in these two cases. But these uaethods of distinction 
will not do in the case of of the same substance, which 

are distinct from one another and yet alike, or in the case of 
which being a single whole does not possess either 
or aiqq^s. ( riee ‘‘Dinakari’’. ) 

1 (o)* is the donr/ of things which are inseparable, 

such as q? and its ?T?gs» or qr and its ^iirs, or qr and q^r^q, otc. 
and it is therefore not one of the things themselves. 

2 and 3. The ground of the Vaiserikas for regarding jrR 

and adventitious, and not essential is obvious: We 

are conscious of our ideas coming and going, and so also of 
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pleasure and pain which belong to us and are positive in 
character. Passing states cannot be the essence of things; 
they belong to us, they are ours, they are not we. 

Criticism: —Malliseua criticises these three doctrines ae 
follows:— 

!• ‘frW hding^ and everything that Is must possess la-WT* 
Moreover, its function is to co-ordinate, and therefore wherever 
things appear to be alike in one respect or another and are 
thus capable of co-ordination, there is the field for 
can co-ordinate all things that eAsi^ and consequentlv 
cm reside in alL The difficulties raised by Udayana do not 
arise, because the Jaina is not prepared to admit ‘ ’ as 

a real apart from and over and above the particulars which it 
co-ordinates, nor does he regard particulars as simply parti¬ 
culars incapable of being referred to a universal. According 
to the Jaina, is only an aspect and not a real per se; 

and further, ^^ud are two aspects of the same real, 

and are not mutually exclusive, iteinember that the ancient 
Vaise^ikas who spoke of a * ^two-in-one— 

were, according to the Jaina view, wiser than their successors 
who made the categories so many water-tight compartments. 
In the doctrine that exists only in jsjqf, gnr and and 
not in the remaining categories one may see a sound distinction 
made between real categories and roncejdudl categories ( see 
remarks under St. IV ). 

2 . The distinction between itr and it may be 

urged, is the distinction between and ^f|. Jiufc the 

distinction is false. The is not always external to ^ 5 : 

We speak of a serpent making a coil of himself by himself. 
where and are all one. Again, it has been urged 

that we are conscious oipossessing irR ^^nd not: bring itself 
and consequently 5 ^^ must be regarded as distinct from 
Answer: No, is not external to f ossession 

of something externally related to it. It is a production or 
drawing out of something from the and is there* 
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fore only an aspect or mode ( qfttiiT*?’ ) of a*id nothing 

distinct* 

3. As regards the Jaina would distinguish between 
which is perishable and w^hich is everlasting. 

All these weaknesses of the Vaisesika doctrine would 
seem to arise from two fundamental errors: First, conceptual 
realities are hypostatised; and secondly, he takes a mechanical 
view of the Universe where things are taken as essentially 
so many particulars which come together and separate 
like actors on a stage—and so curry on mutual intercourse 
as realities external to each other. The first of these opens 
np a much deeper question, whether the logical or conceptual 
is 'not the real. This wo cannot afford to discuss here. The 
second is to some extent the position of particularists and 
pluralists of modern European and American philosophy. 

St. IX. 

The doctrine next examined is that of the of 

—that is everywhere—, a doctrine which on the face of 

it, says the Jaina, is contrary to our experience. For, all are 
agreed that a thing must be where its quality is found, e. g., 
gr exists where its form exists and not elsewhere. It may be 
argued: Don't wo smell from a distance ? Answer: No; the 
particles which possess the smell fly to our nose. Hut it may 
be asked: Does not magic work at a distance ? Answer: Noj 
the presiding deity of the magical formula or practice who 
resides elsewhere is working there. Having thus justified his 
position in a general way, Maliisena lays down a syllogism 
for attacking the Vaisesika doctrine of the of — 

3TTrm ST I i ^itTira'TcraiunsT- 

goi: H smr i i 

II and then proceeds to answer the objections of the op* 
ponent, such as, the is etc. In the course of his answer 

he urges that the of our is supposed to act even at 

a distance—and it cannot be there hanging in the air, so to 
aay, without an underlying substratum; consequently, ou^: 
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must be supposed to be existing even there. And sinoe 
works everywhere, the underlying substance, viz., 
must also exist everywhere. But the daina denies that ^ 2 . 
is acting there and everywhere. Things, ho says, have their 
own nature—a fact which is ultimate and does not admit of 
question or explanation—and that nature is not caused by 
To say that the natures of things* are determined by 
is to leave no room for 3 our God. Next, since the Vaisesika 
holds that are many, if each of them is also, as 

he believes, what a wonderful clash and interpenetration of 
would ensue ! Moreover, each ot them would enter the 
Himself, and each would thereby become a 
creator ! It may be urged: Unless was how could 

the draw to hiinsell; the particles for the body in 

which he has to dwell in the next life ? Or, even if ho 
could, would not his body-sized as a consequence, 

be ^nf^qfoT ‘*^nd therefore a just like the body itself? 

The Jaina, however, is prepared io accept the logical 
consequence. [ More accurately, ho says that has sr^ig’S 

though not ]. The eJaina believes that is 

is J^^d does change from time to time. He is no 

believer in absolute changelessness of or for the matter 

of that, in absolute ohangelessness of anything whatsoever. It 
may be asked in support of the fqgrSf theory: If were 

l)ody-sized, how could enter the body ? For, two 

things cannot occupy the same space at the same time. The 
Jaina answers the objection by denying etc. ) 

in one sense ( materiality ) and affirming it in another 
7 Ter^). The Jaina expresses and explains his view' that is 

subject to change and is yet eternal, as follows: “ 

g[«^r^T He further points out that for some 

time after a body is cut, its parts continue to throb and retain 
the them. 

It may be noted that the Jaina is the only Indian 
schoolman who holds that is middle-(body-)sized. 

The only other philosopher who holds an analogous thongh 
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not the same doctrine is Ramanujaoilrya, according to 
whom the jrT^r of though not the himself, is 

‘ order to appreciate the Jaina position 

one has to reinterpret it and understand it in the only sense 
in which it is possible to defend it—viz., that the phenomenon 
of consciousness is limited to the body, though the consciousness 
belongs to ^Rjj^and is the essence of Similarly, when 

Samkara speaks of the or of what ho means 

i3 is reality which is not bounded by time or space. 

And the same in the case with the Samkhya. Also, it may be 
added, one must free from all material analogies, and 

must abandon the cooeeptiou of as a like q: 3 r, 

etc. which is the fundamental error of what Kant calls 
“Rational (i.e,‘nncritical’ or ‘dogmatic' in the Kantian sense of 
the word) rsychology.'^ Let us remember, in this connection, 
that when the Vaise^ika speaks of ^Tfcif^as a ‘g'sq' or substance, 
he does not merin material substance, but only a substance which 
possesses qualities ( cf, DesCarios ); not, Ijovvever, as a mere 
logical subject possessing predicates, for such a view would 
deprive all reality making him merely no ninal. 

Stanza X; Criticism of Nydya, 

St. X. 

The system under criticism in this stanzi and its com¬ 
mentary is that of the Naivayikas, who are here cal lei ‘quit’s 
and are distinguished from the Va’sesikos. 

In a work of Logic, says the Jaina, what one should expect 
is an exposition of the laws of correct thinking, and perhaps 
of the fallacies which one is likely to commit unknowingly, 
lint it is outrageous that “ Njayas^tras —a work which 
professes to deal with subjects which should be carefully 
studied in order to achieve the su.xmuni bonnin—the author 
should treat such subjects as etc. which are various 

forms of irresponsible, dishonest and sophistical reasoning. 
The lirahmana apologist may plead that Gauiamx has not 
in any way recom nendod these, but that out of mercy for the 
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intellectually weak, he has only drawn their attention to such 
logical traps as the enemy is likely to devise for his ruin, 
Mallisena ridicules such an apologia* He next proceeds to deal 
with the definitions of certain terms which are contained in 
the fundamental sutra of Nyuya: etc.”, 

1* 5r*rr^* Mallisena examines and rejects the definition 
given in the Nyaya Bhasya by Vitsyayana, and in the Nyaya- 
sara by Bhasarva jna, viz:—( 1 ) STiT^nr^’ and 

(-) in rieit}ir*r of the two definitions, 

he says, the essential fact that is brought out. On 

the contrary, in the Nyaya system and not the 

rudimentary which springs from it is regarded as a of 
Moreover, in the case of the first definition, the word fg 
which occurs there is too wide and might include and qjq 
as well as The correct definition of says MalHseaa, 

is ‘ ^qq?:5qq^rr«f ( cf. Pramana-Naya-Tattva-loka- 

larnkfira ). 

2* —( Viticisni: ^rr etc. are included in and 

do not require to be separately mentioned. and ^qqq 

are similarly states of A more fundamental objection 

is that is r^ot a hut qqnj. qhrs can he included in 

sr|[T%» *^‘‘d <>oly activities of which has been separately 
mentioned, and ffS ^ q rq are as one of the Brahinaua 

logicians, Jayanta, admits. In conclusion MalHseua says that 
the right definition of is “q«qqqfqT?q^ 

It may be pointed out that Mallisena forgets that there 
are two meanings of the word ‘jr^q’—qrrrg qpqq^ and qqr^ 
—of which the former is intended in the Nyayasfitra, 
and the latter in the Vai^esika; in other words, the qqr^s of the 
Nyayasfitras are topics ( qqfg qpqr-' ), net categories, nnlike 
the of the Vai^esika which are categories (qqrg ^5Rnr« )• 

Malliseyia next explains various kinds of and 

as is done in the Nyayasfitras and observes once more 
at the close that this subject is unworthy of the attention of 
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one who lays claim to ‘ W*r’. Let us remember, however, 
that Hemacandra has devoted a section of his Praraa^a~ 
Mim^msil to the treatment of these very subjects. 

Stanzas XI-XII: Criticism of Purva-Mtmamsa. 

St. XI. 

The author next criticises the defence of as made by 
certain Vedists.* After quoting texts from Brahmana scrip¬ 
tures which prescribe MalHsena condemns it and pithily 

asks: “ To say that 

13 and therefore is to condemn the Veda, 

and is, moreover, a contradiction in terms. He rejects the 
weak plea of the Vedists that fffrr though ordinarily a sin is 
not a sin when it is prescribed by the Veda. Malliseua has no 
difficulty in rejecting this plea as an outrage upon our sense 
of right and wrong. It may be said that just as the Jainas 
make an exception in the case of the of insects, worms and 
reptiles which are unavoidably killed in the process of building 
a Jaina temple, so the Vedist makes an exception of the Vedic 
?yir which involves f^T« Malliseua meets this plea by pointing 
out that the fffrr which takes place while building a temple is 
unavoidable; moreover, the service which a Jaina temple 
renders to the spiritual life of the community far outweighs 
the evil of the The involved in a Vedic yajha is not 

necessary for obtaining which, as the Br&bmai^a scriptures 
admit, can be obtained by the practice of etc. The V^edists 
say* etc.'’ If this be so, hell will be a desert and 

* The context of the Stanzas and the latter part of the 
com. on St. XI show that the system criticised is principally 
that of Purva Mimamsa which is primarily responsible for this 
doctrine. But as the Naiyayikas have held the same view in 
regard to sacrificial slaughters of animals 1 have used the 
word ‘‘Vedists” as including both. Just as this may apply 
both to Piirva Mimamsa and Ny&ja, so the next Stanza also 
applies to both. 
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heaven an overpopulated city 1 ” Malli^ena endorses the remark 
o£ “ —the followers of the Samkhyas 

—who say: 

“ 'T?ac.?r^ 

ird# nwi^ ^ »r»q^ ii ” 

—Quoted in MAthara Vrtti f 

Besides, Malli§eua points out that the Vedic promise of 

in such a case does not stand to reason and must be taken 
to be false like many another rites in connection with marriage 
etc. Malliseua then quotes other dicta of Brahmaua philo¬ 
sophers such as those of the Vedantins who like the Samkhyas 
have condemned even for a qf^r. Malliseua condemns 

also the Sraddha ceremony which was a great occasion with 
the Vedist Brahmauas for slaughtering animals and eating 
animal food. 

Lastly, Malli^ena takes up the scholastic problem whether 
the Veda is to be regarded as ‘ ’ or ‘ ’• He says 

that language and its utterance can never be ' ’ and 

every sentence has a certain ‘ ’ which implies an author 

and is thus Secondly, the logic of Exception requires 

that exceptions should relate to the same matter to which tlm 
general rule is applied. Here, on the other hand, exceptions 
are for the purpose of propitiating gods, guests and manes, 
whereas the general rule ( the prohibitory texts "‘sr 

’* ) is for avoiding sin and its consequences. Wdiere is 
the necessity of propitiating them by when other methods 
are available ? The desire of ^3^4 in such a case is as foolish 

as “ 

# Kapila is well known as ( see S. K. St. 02 ). 

There is considerable affinity between S^mkhya and Jainism 
despite many important ditferences. 

t See M&thara Vytti, Samkhya Sfitras etc. on 
Many of the quotations here made by Malli§ena seem to have 
been taken from Ma^hara V^tti. 

12 
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A short historical note on this subject may be added: 
There is no doubt that animal slaughter both for food and pro¬ 
pitiation of gods and manes was very common among ancient 
Aryans. At the same time from the evidence of the sermons 
of Mahavira Sviimin and Gantama Buddha it is easy to see 
that was also an ancient practice which they tried to 

revive. There is a famous passage in the Aitareya Brahmai^a 
which clearly shows that a strong tendency in favour of 
must have set in long before its time. Had the passage been 
post-Buddhistic, even for a Vedic sacrifice wonld not 

have been complacently recommended in that Vedic work at 
a time when the preachings of Jainism and Buddhism were 
laying their axe at the root of Vedic practices. The Juana 
and Bhakti movements had a large share in making the Vedic 
fl’g-f obsolete. Of this we have ample evidence in the Maha- 
bharata and the ruling philosophy of the day,—theSainkhya,— 
which w^as already in tho field when Jainism and Buddhism 
came to be, preached. It should be borne in mind in this 
connection that what the two reformers condemned was not tho 
whole of the Vedic religious life even in their day. Apart from 
the couplet which has boon cited by Malli9ena as that of the 
Samkhyas, there is a whole adhikaraua in tho Samkbya Sfitras, 
which though much later may well he supposed to record old 
Samkhya traditions—devoted to repudiation of altogether 
even from the Vedic sacrifice. 

The history of and has passed through the 

following stages: 

. 1. First Stage: When was practised by the people 
generally, both for food and for worship of gods and manes. 

2 * Second Stage: When it was discarded from food, but 
was retained in worship. This is easy to understand. For, while 
a secular practice can be easily changed, superstitions in which 
gods and ancestors are supposed to be involved die hard. 

3* Third Stage: When tho moral sense of the people was 
no far awakened by a deeper sense of religion*~of Jn&ua and 
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bhakii^-^tbat it revolted against all forms of whether 
religious or secular, 

St, XII. 

Next, Hemacandra and his commentator examine the 
P6rva-Mim&mBa theory ( that of the particular school of P. 
Mtm&ipsa which was established by Ivumarila Bhatta ) regard¬ 
ing the nature of ifpf. The problems raised therein are: (1) 
How do we know that wo know ?—i. e. how is knowledge 
itself known, that is, brought to oouscioiisness ? (2) How do 
we know objects ? 

The Jaina holds that or consciousness has this dual 
nature: (1) it reveals itself ( ) ^^d (2) it reveals 

also the world of objects ( )• He thus rejects the 

view ofKumarila that itself is known by a process of 
implicatton ( or ), being implied in the fact of 

fTRTrTr of the object, which is its effect. With it he also rejects 
a similar theory of the ( the Nyaya-Vai^esikas ) who 

regard as i- e. known by a further act of 

knowing directed upon the first fact of knowledge. 

The commentator could well have added that the Jaina view 
excludes also the idealistic position that knowledge does not 
disclose any external reality, ideas being the only ultimate 
reality of objects ( ). For, this is the point of arq in 

the dvandva compound ) in the first lino of the 

Stanza ( qq )• Hemacandra says that the 

doctrine of the self-revelation of itr i^^ a perfectly sound pro¬ 
position and yet some weak-kneed philosophers have succumbed 
to the criticism levelled against it by their opponents,—which 
they need not have done. 

As regards the main part of the substance of the Stanza— 
whether spffq is self-revealed or alter-revealed—the commentator 
states and examines Kumiirila’s theory of srrq^T, and the 
implication of in The argument against the self- 

xevolation theory is that sgfpt \ ^m^RR 
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^ g?fT 9 JTn:gT&^r « ^jrinf^rrs^iTqrTT «*' The reply to that 
is based on the analog}/ of jr^rq which reveals itself, while 
revealing other objects also, and does not require to be 
revealed by another The argument of the opponent 

which was based upon such analogies as those of and 
is met by an appeal to experience and its irresistible 
authority ( ‘ )• Moreover, how could 

Kumririla assume that STT^ffTf an obvious fact on which he 
could base his argument of implication ? What reason is 
there for assuadng that :irFcrcfr is self-revealed any more than 
that 5 ffq is self-revealed ? In fact we are conscious of the 
self-revelation of s^q rather than that of s^T?nfT. There is one 
more important objection to meet: If is ^ i. e. 
is argvrrKIi it is no more aTg»jr% ( 

)• The answer to that is made with the help of the 
Jaina theory of aspects or relativity of knowledge ( 
’Errswsjnmgt’ 1 on the analogy: 
flTr^rPTr^r?!’). 

Malli^eua winds up his examination of Bhat^’s complex 
theory of the knowledge by analysing it into three steps 
( ):— 

( 1 ) Sensation (ff^q 5 T%) arising from contact with reality 

( 2 ) Knowledge of the Reality ( ). 

(3) Knowledge that the Reality was known: deduction 

of the existence of knowledge ( ) from that of the fruit 

of that knowledge ( ) viz. the knownness ( sqfcf^ ) oi the 

object ( 5 rq?f 5 ^rq;E=^lq^q:^ ). 

Malliseigia next turns his attack towards the Nyaya-Vai^e- 
§ika who puts forward his theory as follows: *‘^fq 

I t^CirFTT?q?% frRt qJrq^qrgf I*' and meets the 
charge of hy saying that as a matter of fact there is 

po demand for any further act of knowledge ( f^r^f ):—q 
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In doing 60 ho points out: 


wrg: 


(1) That the is ( This is a slip. It should 

bo really —otherwise known as —in the old 

BrAhmaua logic ) since the above set Forth can be met 

by a 0Oiinter-3Tg:m5f as follows: “fgr^r^Tvqrmrf \ 

s?fRr^r?Il With reference to the example, Malliseua 

makes an interesting remark regarding the Jaina attitude 
towards the problem of the existence of God 
%%TnT ^T^?rf>*r STfe%:”—otherwise the example 

would we fictitious. 


(2) That the 55 is in the serving 

no purpose. 

(3) That it is as the argument 

is applicable to things which are 
and not to ^ 

1’' As regards the denial 
of the possibility of —on the ground that there is no 

demand for any further act of knowledge, Mallisena refuses 
to admit that it is possible to stop at any point after the 
regressus has begun. 

Stanzas XIII-XIV: Criticism of Veddnta. 

St. Xlll. 

From the Purva-Mimamsa, the critic next turns to 
Utfcara-Mimainsa or Vedanta, and there to that particular 
scFiool of Vedanta which in the time of the author occupied 
the fore-ground, and here again to that particular tenet of the 
school which has made it famous—viz. 

Hemacandra’s criticism of is simple: (1) If 

is, there is no more 3?%^; for is one, and ipr^yr would be 

another, thus making two. (2) If jrr^F is iiof^ how will there 
be this world, which it is sought to account for by assuming 
nnn ? Moreover, to say that something is —false— 
and that it serves to account for the world is a coutradictioa 
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in terms. For, unless something exists how can it do the 
duty of accounting for another thing ? 

Malliseiia next proceeds to elaborate the criticism. The 
Vedantin's argument, he says, runs thus: 5 STT^^ 

I world 

is unreal^ because it appears: that is to say, all phenomena, 
by the simple fact of their phenomenality, are mere appear¬ 
ances. Malliseua now challenges the opponent to explain the 
meaning of 

(1) If it moans absolute non-existence it is accepting the 
position of —which the A^eduntin would not take 

up, lest it might expose him to the charge of being considered 
a (Buddhist). (2) If it means mis-take i. e. one thing 

appearing as another, it is which toe the Advaitins 

cannot adopt as it involves two reals—the thing which is 
imf^Haken and the thing as it is /;^^5-taken. (3) If it means that 
it cannot be definitely characterised as either existent or non¬ 
existent ( )—explanation may well bo demanded as 

regards the meaning of this If 

it will involve or according as in 

is taken to be u or Again, if 

how can such a world bo even talked about ? 

Moreover, it will be inconsistent with the hetu 
as means If only moans 

that it does not really possess its own i, o. it is not what 
it appears to bo, this is again ( See supra ). 

Besides, the whole argument is The Veddntin 

now becomes desperate and argues as follows: The very fact of 
the world being is the reason for regarding it as a mere 
phenomenon^ and therefore unreal. According to this school of 

♦ The philosophy of ‘Khyatis* is too intricate to be expo¬ 
unded in this short resume. The reader may therefore be 
referred to Randle’s valuable account of the ‘Khy^ltis’ in his 
“ Indian Logic in the Early Schools pp. 59-76. 
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thought—a particular School o£ SaAkara Vedantinfl—is 
only a Bensation in which what is revealed is the thing-in-itself 
and not its predicate ( ), and it is afterwards trans¬ 

formed into perception ( sr^T ) hy the addition of an element 
( which falls outside the province of ) whereby a definite 

character as against all other characters is predicated of the 
subject* This is what we call the world ( ). This added 

element is not based on Malli^^e^a syas that this is all 

wrong: is not merely sensation; it bears testimony to the 

existence of a certain character and exclusion of other charac¬ 
ters; besides this, it reveals the fact that the world consists of 
many things, every one of which possesses its own nature to 
the exclusion of every other nature. Moreover, the argument 
is »Tg*rr!T5nfV- Thus; irT3f »Tre»T- 

I But you will say when one is confronted by 

another there must be something to tarn the balance. 

Very well here it is:—If is to be taken as a reason 

for is too. 

Adopting a somewhat different form of argument, Malli?ena 
makes out a prima facie case for the Vedaiitin on tho grounds 
and and afterwards attacks each one 

of them. The Vedantiii's argument, ho says, would he briefly 
this: only affirms, it does not deny ( 5r?W 

); that is to say, it affirms Reality and, there¬ 
fore, whatever involves exclusion—the world of objects each 
one of which is supposed to possess a certain nature as against 
a certain other nature—falls outside the domain of 
»I5*n5T also supports the same veiw, and so does ( fbe 

Veda ) which, it is well known, affirms as the sole 

Reality. Mallise^a rejects all these arguments as “ the out¬ 
pourings of a drunken man.” For, no man, in his senses, says 
M., would question that there is no affirmation which is not 
at the same time a negation ( exclusion ): the two are the 
positive and negative aspects of a sinyal Heality^ ivhick are 
presented together* Therefore the Vedantin's argument which 
makes all Binng one single reality, with nothing by its side 
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to be exclnded, is contrary to all experience. In fact, all onr 
experience bears witness to definite characters of things. All 
is determinate ( ) and things are many* 

St. XIV. 

The problem of the reality oioiie or mamjy which is involved 
in the Vedantin^s position discussed under the preceding Stanza, 
presents itself in another form in this IStanza: What do words 
express—or ?—universal or particulars, one or 

many ? Some P. Mimamsakas, the Advaita Vedantins and the 
Samkhyas are universaiists, and some of them singularists also; 
the Buddhists are particularists and pluralists; and the Vaii^esikas 
and Naijayikas are both. According to the Jaina, they are all 
partially right* The first group of thinkers look to the unity of 
substance or the second 

confine their attention to its manifold modes or changes 
( ); the third considers both, but treats 

them as separate, self-sufficient realities ( ‘’ )• 
Malliseya points out wherein each of them errs, what aspect 
each of them has ignored. The last school—that of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika—comes nearest to the Jaina position; yet it fails to 
appreciate the relativity of aod —the Universal and 

the Particular, the One and the Many. 

Malliseua remarks after detailing the three partial truths: 

“ R I RRmRT^RR^RT^^ I WFRTSRf^^^- 

RRT?R^?^R R^rV f^f^TRRf»CRRIR?RT5i;. t’’ 5T^RRfRRRVRf?5- 

WRPR /^itRfRRlffRR3»IR^, RT 

rnl^RTflRf: I JRRRWRTWRfRSRrR’iRRRttsRRRStiirrSRR?:^ 

RtfeRm I RftSRR*R»T»|PRfR: ll" J^ot only do ^rRriiR and 
both call for recognition, but they do so for recognition as 
relation i. e. as two aspects of a single reality. ( 
f^§rRI»Rf "R RIRf^ RTRtm«<^\^^RJ!RR:^RRT WTRftRRWriRt I fi?!- 
WTRrw»R<:RR«f^RR \ frTRT^nR^ 3 f^^RPRrRSRfi^- 
ii”) 
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Like i.e. or Reality expressed by words, the 
(5T5^) too is Incidentally, Malli§eua proceeds to 

prove that 9fr^ or sound is not a quality but a material substance 
( )• The five |§3 brought forward by the Vai^esikas to 

deny that it is a material substance are examined, and shown 
to be They are: 1 2 

and 5 ( For explanation of these hetus 

and tbeir answers see Notes ). Mallisena next submits another 
explanation of the Stanzi: A thing has a nature which is at 
once one and many, ( )• All things 

possess a double nature of ^qrrsT and (‘^rtHrsrfqi % HTqTqrqT- 
For, if they were only no nature could be 
denied, and one thing would be everything ( 

Sl^gsrl’ )> If tbey wore only «i*rr^, all things 

would hare only a negative nature. The Jaiua position is 
summed up in the formula sTtf^^T '9," 

and in the oft*quoted lines: 

5r qiT 3in>n ^ arpir^ i 
^ 5rn>n[ ^ ’(?n • 

hr: <5T^«n ^ zz- ^rrsrr: ?rl«ir ir^r re: i 
irrarr: ^ wt: wIiit sg: ii 

One statement made by Malli?ena should bo carefully 
noted: “:r ft 

ft> 3 ft?#, qf^3[5q$r?t^r?Kn^- 

ffqftftlR i y ' w Thus, Jainism is not only 

a philosophy of mere Reconciliation, but of Reconciliation 
based on Relativity. 

The Bnddbists in their zeal to make a thing even 
affirm in effect that it is qc^qut ft^. that is, they must 
deny the second half of our proposition viz. inft?r< 

Thus, one thing oonid be anything and everything ( *^7ft s 

13 
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Stanza XY; Criticism of the Sdmkhya. 

St. XV. 

In the Saihkhya system— 

( 1 ) or 5 ^qr ) has nothing to do with the 

knowledge of to know things being regarded as a 

function of is regarded as jTT being an evolate of 

and not a of or Here is a twofold offence 

against truth, says the critic: The function of 3 ^ should be 
to know, and should be a of and not a product 
of 

( 2 ) and other are said to have sprung from 
the subtle w^TTprs viz. etc. 

This is quite contrary to what we observe, say^s MalH§ena, 
regarding their relation; etc. are the or ^urs of the 

and not the germs of the latter. 

(3) and ifhSTi say the SS^rnkbyas, do not really belong 
to 3 ^, he being ever free. 

Then why so much ado about i^afr and ^ asks 

Malli^ei^a. 

Malliseijia first gives a summary of the Samkhya system by 
quoting from the S&rhkhyakarikaSi and shows that it has gone 
wrong in the matter of the points mentioned by ilemacandra. 

(1) If does not know things, it surrenders its 

very nature. All talk about or 3 ^q being refiected in 

3 % and thereby enabling the 3 /^ to know is absurd. For 
only a material thing can be reflected, ( Is this not taking the 
metaphor too literally ? ) 

The S&mkhya is afraid that if he attributes knowledge to 
3 ?^, he would make him as snTT^ the principle of activity and 
therefore subject to q^crrriT* he forgets, says the Jaina, 

that without some sort of activity and consequent 
he cannot so much as make himself reflected, and without 
parting with its original nature he cannot have 
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and if he parts with it he cannot help being frPkriT so far. 
The theory that 5 ^ 5 ^ is really free from activity and therefore 
from and yet appears to be subject to it on the analogy of 
a which receives its apparent colour from the 

which is lying near it is rejected by Malli^ei^a on the ground 
that here too the is sabjeot to a real change of state, 

for it is only a a transparent crystal—which takes the 

reflection and not an opaqne stone ( )• Mallisena thus 

disposes of the position of the Simkhya declared in a text of 
**Patafijali^’ ( or rather the commentary by Vyaga from which 
the quotation is made ), in that of ii^ regard to the 

theory of as formulated by Asuri in the same conuection, 
and as formulated by Vindhyavasin also. 

Note that as between Asuri and Vindhyavasin, Asuri 
speaks of the reflection of in like that of the moon 
in a sheet of water, the stirring of the water making the moon 
stir also, as it were. Vindhyavasin on the other hand speaks 
of the colouring of 5 ;; 7 by like that of a pure white 
assuming the colour of the which is near it. Thus, 

tbe two speak of two different reflections: while one speaks 
of the reflection of in tbe other that of in 
“ The Vilda-Maharuava ” accordingly speaks of reciprocal 
reflections, and so does also Yijn^nabhiksa, the last great 
exponent of Samkhya philosophy. 

MallisoQa next deals with certain minor details of the 
S&mkhya system. 

( 2 ) and and their opposites really 

belong to a;nfl?^and not to gflf as the Samkhya holds. 

(3) Furtheri is not a product of it is an 

attribute of which which is said to be 

cannot produce. 

(4) etc. are not a product of and it is 

surprising, says Malliseqa, that the Samkhya who claims to be 
the foremost of those who believe in the absolute eternality of 
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ibings (as an advocate of coDseqnent 

should speak of —apparently a type of eternal things— 

as a prodnot 1 

(5) cTT^ etc. are regarded by the Samkhyas as 

Put they are not. For, an is that which does what 

nothing else can do—a condition not fulfilled by srr^ etc. 

(6) It is vain to think that there is no and no 

For, there is a real confusion of and which makes 

our natsr* 

Mallisena then deals with the three kinds of 
mentioned in Samkhya works: (1) (2) and 

(3) —that is, (1) that which consists in regarding 

as the highest ideal of worship like (2) that which consists 
in regarding the of JTfft such as ij^s, ff^s, eR|gR and 

as the objects of worship just like g^, and (3) that which 
consists in practising the religion of ritualism. Mallii^ei^a points 
out they are all different kinds of causes which create wha' 
the Jaina calls Unless is real and not imaginary 

as the Sarnkbya wants us to believe, there is no sense in 
speaking of 

(7) As regards the Sithkhya idea of that it consists 

of the cessation of the activity of srf^, Mallisena points out 
that the activity of can never cease, inasmuch as activity 
is her very nature. If oan choose to retire from the stage 
like an actress she may also choose to return there some day 
and so cause ^9^ once more ! really consists of the real 

exhaustion of all Karman. The Jaina conception of the nature 
of erpiT^and bis is essentially the same as that of the 

Samkhya with this important difference, however, that while 
the Samkhya regards jprnr, and as erroneously 

connected with the Jaina regards them as its real states. 

Stanzas XYI — XVIII: Criticism of Buddhism^ 

The authors next critigise Buddhism, particularly Buddhist 
Idealism* 
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St. XVI, 

I. The identity of snrm and (jrftrfw)i according to the 
Bnddhisty does not bring an external object into tonoh with 
consciousness, as is generally supposed, or to be more accurate, 
it does not make ( external ) reality an object of ( internal ) 
knowledge; what it does is, it defines consciousness, that is 
to say, it produces conditioned consciousness; thus, nothing 
enters into consciousness from without, the act of knowing 
being nothing but consciousness in every part. 

This position is criticised on the following grounds: 

The relation between and is a causal relation— 
which implies that the two cannot be simultaneous, nor can 
the two be successive, each enduring for a single ksana only 
and leaving no trace behind, for causality is not possible under 
such conditions. Besides, tbe causal relation is a relation and 
as such it implies two correlates, consciousness and something 
other than consciousness. Mallisena takes a passage from 
I Dharmakirti’s NyAyabindu and its tikft by Dharmottara, as a 
representative text of this school of thought and criticises it 
on the ground that no such make-shift as the substitution of 
for as between and 

can succeed in doing away with the necessity of 
recognising two instead of one factor in the act of knowledge 

The Jaina rejects at tbe same time tbe extreme dnajism of tbe 
Nj&ja Yaiie^ika School—for tbe simple reason that srinw and 
( sifkfy ) both belong to one and tbe same person, so that 
their unity in somehow cannot be denied altogether. 

Note that this hardly differs from tbe Bndd hut’s 
sTifidf 5T*Tr>lTW^ ” except in that it wonld substitute 
for and reject absolate dualism even of the 

. aspects which the Buddhist formula oannot wholly exolnde. 

II . Another favonrite doctrine of the Buddhists is their 

—the doctrine of Momentariness. The main ground 
QQ which it rests is that nothing can perish nnless it is tn 
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nature to perish, v^hich means that perishability is its nature, 
and since the nature oi a thing does not depend upon 
anything other than the thing itself, perishability amounts to 
actual perishing. As regards the apparent persistence of a 
thing ( e. g. ) in time, the Buddhists’ explanation is that 
here similarity is mistaken f r identity^ nothing ( ) being 

existent for more than a single the seemingly persistent 
thing ( ^3: ) being nothing more than a series of perishing 
things ( ^^s ). 

The doctrine of is rejected by the Jaina on the 

ground that it is one«sided, the aspect of permanence () 
being as necessary as that of change, that is, production 
and destruction ( ). The former ( permanence ) belongs 

to and the latter ( change ) to its q^dgs which are aspects 
of the same ysiy. This doctrine of Permanence-cam—Evanes^ 
cence ( i. e. persistence and change ) has been criticised by the 
Buddhist as involving a contradiction, being as abmrd as the 
statement that Devadatta is at onoe living and dying ). Br 
the Jaina sees no absurdity in such a proposition. According 
to him, while we are living we are also dying, for the ‘ petals 
of life ’ are falling away from us all the while we are living. 

The argument advanced by the Buddhist philosopher 
Moksakaragnpta against the doctrine of Permanence in order 
to establish that of Momentariness falls flat on the Jaina, for 
it is welcome io him in so far as it proves one half of the 
whole truth in which he believes. 

Ill, Kext is criticised Buddhist Realism, according to 
which the of is also a tenet of the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
school, but the special trouble of the Buddhist is due to bis 
which makes the realistic position as difBcult to 
maintain as the idealistio position which was discussed above. 
Moreover, says the Jaina, it is oot true that the has to be 
real in order to be a of for there can be even 

when there is no real but only The Buddhist 

BeMist may perhaps argue that the (the revealer, |ipf) 
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im[)lie3 the ( the revealed, )“Jr^RT (^) which 

is also the caus^^^ of its ( jrpT ). This argument is 

answered by citing the example of and between which 
no causal relation exists although one is and the other 

Further, it is pointed out that the cause need not be 
real, it may be only ideal. For example, is not caused 

by but by irT^T ( ) and yet it is the very breath of 

Buddhist Realism is divided into two schools, that of 
'Presentationists’ and 'Representationists' (and 

respectively ), the latter being midway between Realism 
and Idealism. The former holds that is produced by 
( )> the latter that it bears the form ( ) of 

The point of the realistic argument consists in this that 
unless the reality of we^e recogn-sed as a cause of 
anything would be the object of that sflT-T. and that ail 
distinction between right and wrong knowledge would 
vanish. The critic dispenses with the causality in the and 
substitutes capacity in the^K, by way of a rejoinder to the 
Realist. Moreover, he sees no likeness ( ) between 

5 rr*T and «|4 ( e. g. the feeling of heat is not like heat in the 
fire ). Likeness, again, cannot account for epistemological 
relation: thus the reflection of the moon in the water does not 
apprehend the moon in the sky. 

Taking up the Second Half of the Stanza, MalHsepa 
attacks the school of Buddhist Idealism ( of the 

) which asserts that ideas ( ?rTn3 ) are the only reals, 
there being no causal ( ^TPf) <>*“ corresponding 

( ) world of external reality. It attacks the 

reality of the external world, discarding the problem of 
epistemology, i. e. of the theory of knowledge, as an imaginary 
bugbear, by subjecting it to a number of dilemmas, such as, 
are the wholes identical with parts, that is, are the bodies 
nothing more than the constituting atoms, or are they some* 
thing over and above them; are they permanent or transitory; 
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is the object in consoioasness or outside it etc. None of the 
positions survives oritioal sorntiny, with the result that the 
belief in external world cannot be regarded as due to its 
external reality, but must be accounted for by the hypothesis 
of due to erf^in ( nescience ). 

This is criticised as follows : 

This idealistic position which makes our belief in external 
reality a huge mis-take involves the reality of something that 
is mis-taken, that is taken amiss, which strikes at the root of 
this extreme Idealism. 

All knowledge is of something which is other than the 
knowledge itself and is the of that knowledge; it is a 

which is directed towards something which is other than 
the itself. 

(8) Atoms are real. That body is not separable from 
them is no reason why their reality should be questioned. 

Moreover, it possesses objective reality which is the same ^ 
for all subjects. 

(4) The object is not the subject. The fact of self-con* 
sciousness implies that there is a reality other than the self 
from the consciousness of which the consoionsness of the self 
is distinguished. 

Moreover, an object possesses objective reality, which is 
the same for all subjects. 

(5) The vr^irnr by which the non-existence of external 
reality is sought to be proved can have no value against the 
evidence of which decides the question in favour of its 
existence. 

(6) That nf?f and its fttnr are found together is an unwar¬ 
ranted assumption. 

(7) The two have distinct natures, e.g. one is experienced 
as in us, the other outside us; one is already there, which the 
other notes afterwards. 
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The last stanza and its commentary having dealt with the 
which was held by the Vaibhasika in common with 
all the other schools of Buddhism, and also the half-hearted 
and the extreme forms of Idealism ( ) which were 

propounded by the Santrantika and the Yogacara schools, the 
critics next proceed to attack the of the Madhyamikas, 

generally understood to mean the doctrine of absolute and 
aniversal emptiness or void. It may be noted here that 
the doctrine attributed to the M&dhyamika in the stanza 
quoted by Mallisena towards the close of his commentary 
on St. XVII makes a synonym of the Para-Brahman of 

the S'^mkara Vedantins, and many a Mahayana hymn may be 
cited in which is glorified in language which the 

Vedantin employs with respect to his Para-Brahman. But 
this is really a confusion between and 

Mallisena, like all other critics of the has 

ander-stood it as the doctrine of the Universal Void or 
Emptiness. 

An obvious objection which is taken to this dootriuo is 
that it leaves no ground even for itself to stand upon, its only 
logical position being dead silence ( 3'^r» 

ST 35r: )• Yet it may be 

interesting to examine the argument which is advanced in 
its favour. The argument is a sophistical demonstration of 
the logical impossibility of the supposed reals, viz., 

and This, says Mallisena, the Buddhist 

tries to prove in extenso in “ '* ^ work which is 

not now available, but which was, according to its author, as 
the title impUeS| lion that confounds the animals of Reality’. 

This postion is met by showing that etc, are by no 
means impossible; on the contrary they can be shown to be 
undeniably real. Tn fact, 9]ru9|9rT. if if is to be worthy of 

ll—upani^iad. 
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credeDce, must be supported by srsrrur, which, however, wili 
mean negation of ssr^err^. 

St. XVIII. 

Next, we have a criticism of the Buddhist’s in 

its application to the problem of In the absence ol an 

abiding says the critic,— 

(1) There can be no moral retribution in our life ( ). 

The Buddhist no doubt substitutes for the single ernip); a serws 
of ftssfnrs of which each preceding one is supposed to be 
connected with each succeeding one, and vice versa. But who 
connects them ? What is the synthesizing principle ? 

(2) Similarly, there is no room for Liberation ( )• 

For, it there is no who is to be liberated from the 

bondage of life ( The heap of which has to be 

destroyed must belong to some one, to that very person who 
has been in bondage ( ). 

(3) Even such an ordinary psychological fact as 
memory—-becomes impossible. 

St. XIX. 

The doctrine next criticised is that of a kind of 

makeshift which is intended to do duty for the principle of 
permanence which the Buddhist denies. 

All Indian philosophers are firm believers in transmigra* 
tion of the soul, and the Buddhist who denies the existence 
of the soul and yet believes in transmigration has somehow to 
make it possible. This be does by adopting the theory of 
f fl f PTT* It is intended to account for the apparent oontinuity 
of our psychic experience not only in our present life bat 
also of the past and the future. But the problem which 
he has to face is that of reconciliation of cfrfT^r 
Hemacaodra and with him Mallise^a point out bow the task 
is hopeless. They put forward this trilemcna: Are and 

(lit» a series of mouients, that is, things conditioned 
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by moments) one or separate ( ) or neither one nor 

the other ( ) ?—and they show how the Buddhist 

doctrine breaks on the spearheads of this trisidla. In the 
first case, nothing is gained by the addition of 
second case, it must either conform to the principle of 
or not—if it does, no gain; if it does not, the universality of 
the principle of is so far violated. In the third case, 

the position becomes impossible; for it must be either the one 
( ) or the other ( 5r^ )* There is only one escape from all 

these troubles and that is by taking shelter underneath the 
shady tree of the Jaina doctrine of i. e. ^~oum-«r^« 

As liemaoandra graphically puts it, the birds that have flown 
away far across the wide sea without any hope of finding a 
resting place must return to their home on the mast 

of the ship. 

f' oonneotion with this hypothesis——Mallise^a 
generously points out how in this cas« th** difference is 
merely verbal. He says : 

rfW I q 

qr?-Maliiseua further shows 
how qr^r is not possible without a permanent something on 
which it should rest ( ^ q55rrt4w3[TRqr qi^qcq 

). 

Stanza XX : Critieism of the Cdrvdka. 

St, XX. 

The two principles of the Carvaka which are criticised are: 

(1) That srwiqr is the only srqm; not even 

(2) That there is no soul, beyond the physical body, and 
oonseqnently, there is no moral responsibility and no life 
after death ( ^Ri3[rq )• 

1 . The first is impugned on the following grounds: 
As a result of your doctrine, we oauaot be aware of the miq4 
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of other persons, as we have evidently no or direct 

experience of it. We cannot classify our cognitions as qrviT^ 
and ( IT ^ frf^f^rTT^^WTOJTPf 

<^rqT^T?’wf^5Tr=n ^fihTg^T- 

I ) Moreover, we should not forget that we call 
even a sfiffUT on the strength of oiir experience and 

generalisation from observed cases—that is to say, our belief 
in the credibility of our senses rests on Inference. 

2 . The materialistic view of the soul is condemned by M. 
with the help of a long passage quoted from ‘‘ Dravyi- 
lariikara’^ where it is shovrn that consciousness is not the 
product of )> and even an ugly and a 

diseased body may hold a beautiful and healthy soul. 

Stanzas XXI^XXX: T/^e Jaiva Doctrine. 

St. XXI : J^atiire of RealiUj: Permanence and Change. 

The authors assert here the Jaina doctrine of Reality vs 
possessed of i^nd as against those who obsessed 

bry the phenomena of the first two overlook the third, viz. the 
Buddhists, and also those who contrariwise, notice only the 
third and forget the first two, for example, the S^aThka^a 
Vedaniins. Recall here the pre-Buddhistio schools noted in 
the Brahmajalasutta, the Eternalists ( ) and 

the non-eternalists ( )• 

St, XXII: lieality^ manysided. 

The Jaina insistence upon the entirety or wholeness of 
truth has found expression in various forms. In the preceding 
stanza it was expressed as ” Now, 

another proposition in which it is set forth is ** 

Truth has numberless aspects. 

St. XXIli: ^^SaptabhamgV^. 

Next the author points out how one and the same thing 
may be viewed synthetically or analytically as one or as many 
—as one aubstanoe or as many attributes or modes. This fact 
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has been expressed in the Famons ‘set of Seven Forms’—the 
For a full statement of the seven forms see the 
text of the Syadvadamanjari under St. XXII and the Notes 
thereon. 

St. XXIV : No corUradiction of the so called opposites. 

The authors now explain how the synthesis of opposites 
recommended in the previous Stanza does not involve any 
contradiction, inasmuch as the opposites are conditioned by 
‘upadhis’ and are relative to them. 

St. XXV : No contradiction — continued-, application of the 
principle to certain problems of philosopfop 

The be it remembered, gives only the forms of 

the propositions. The principle has to be applied to actual 
problems of philosophy on which various schoolmen stand 
divided owing to their viewpoints being partial. The problems 
are: (1) Permanence versus Change; (2) Universal versus 
Particular; (3) Expressible versus Inexpressible i.e. Positivism 
versus Transcendentalism; (4) Being versus Non-being, or 
Real versos Unreal. 

St. XXVI : Criticism of the ahsoluteh/ eternal and the 
absolutely transitory. 

Of these the author takes up the first, viz,, Permanence 
versus Change or the Eternal versus the Transitory, and shows 
how the arguments of the two sides destroy each other, 
with the result that the doctrine of Syudvada emerges from 
their mutual conflict. Compare here Kant’s philosophy of 
antinomies. 

St. XXVII: Criticism of Absolutism continued. 

Absolutists cannot solve the problems of ( vftrf ), 

and 

St. XXVIII: Durnayay Naya, and Pramdna. 

The author next refers to the Jaina philosophy of 
WR (1) is the mis-take of partial truth for tbs 
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whole truth, to the exclusion of the latter; ( 2 ) snys are the 
statements of partial troths, without the reoo^^nition that they 
are only partial; and (3) srinuT is the whole truth. The 
commentator here sets forth the famous doctrine of the ^s 

The doctrine of or Relativity of Knowledge is the 
most remarkable contribution of Jainism to Philosophy. It 
means that Reality is conveyed ( from ) to the mind 
differently from different points of view, or to take it from 
the other end, the mind approaches Reality differently from 
different points of view. A very useful and fundamental 
division of which is made is that into (1) 
and (2) qr^/pTTf^?r(T5i)^ i. e. (1) that which re^jards or 
substance and ( 2 ) that which regards or modes. The 
are also divided into five, six or seven kinds. Ot these seven 
the first four are and the last three or to adopt 

the fundamental divisions of and the first three are 

the last four These are: 

(1) — ( variously derivetl ) which notes both the 
universal and the particular; 

(2) —which notes the universal only ; 

(3) —the point of view of daily life, which does 
not penetrate below the surface of things; 

(4) —It confines itself to the present, and takes 
note of actual phenomena—the attributes or changes occurring 
in a substance and not the substance itself. 

( 5 ) —which pays attention to the character of the 
world. This, while it distinguishes between the different 
connotations of words, does not do so in regard to their 
denotation. 

( 6 ) —^This ^ goes further in the direction of 
attaching much importance to the form of the word. It makes 
distinctions of things corresponding to the etym^ilogies of the 
words. Thus no two synonyms denote the same thing. 
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(7) ^crVjrT—This sm takes the word as signifying an object 
while it possesses the connoted by the etymology. 

The Jaina observes that the Naivuyika and the Vaisesika 

systems are cases of 80 far as the V recognise both the 

universal ( particular ( ) The Vedanta 

and the Samkhya are cases of the former because it 

merges all particulars in the universal and the latter in 
so far as it represents an attempt at marshalling particulars 
under certain general concepts, and regarding the former 
as forms of the latter, the effect being contained in the cause. 
The Carvhka’s way of looking at things is that of The 

Buddhists follow inasmuch as they accept phenomena 

and deny the noumenon; and the grammarians are by the very 
nature of their profession inclined towards etc. 

It is obvious that the whole set of seven Nayas could not 
have come into existence all at once. As a matter of fact, 
they represent a gradual growth as is a a{)parent from the 
number of sfijs recognised at different times ( see Notes ) and 
also from their varying importance. 

See the text of the Syadvadamafijari on this Stanza and 
Notes for fuller account. 

St. XXIX ! The number of Souls. 

The souls are divisible into six kinds but their number 
is endless. 

St. XXX : The doctrine of the Syddvdduy all comprehensive 

and impartial. 

The teaching of the Master is important and all-com¬ 
prehensive. He has hardly to attack any of the other systems, 
as those systems quarrel inter se and destroy each other. In 
other words, the Jaina philosophy emerges as the whole truth 
from the mutual conflicts of the several schools. For details 
see the Text, Notes and Supplementary Notes with Appendioes. 

This note presupposes the existence of the schools. If 
so, it only points to a late date of the Jaina point of view 
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as compared with that of the other schools between which it 
mediates* 


Stanzas XXXI-XXXII: Conclusion. 

St. XXXI-XXXII: Praise of the Lord Mahdvtra, 

The Dvatrimsika closes as it began with the panegyric of 
the Tirthaihkara« 

V. AN ESTIMATE OP THE WORK* 

From this short sninmary of the contents the reader will 
see what a wide range of philosophical topics has been covered 
in this work. None of the rival sytema has been examined in 
its entirety, but only those tenets have been selected for 
criticism from each of the schools in which the Jaina is really 
interested, and these are some of the greatest problems of 
religion and philosophy, such as the problems of the universal 
and the particular, the permanent and the changing, '^od, the 
one, omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient make* of the 
world, the sanctity of all life, the state of the liberated souls, 
the theory of knowledge, the nature of Reality etc. The 
examination, moreover, is not in the nature of irresponsible 
criticism ( vitanda ), but care has been taken to present the 
Jaina view on each of the points that has been considered; and, 
in conclusion, a clear statement has been made of the Jaina 
doctrine of Naya and Syadvada—in one phrase, of the Rela¬ 
tivity of Knowledge which is determined by the point of view 
from which Reality is approached. For this great achieve¬ 
ment it is difficult to apportion credit between Ilemacandra, 
the author of the Anyayogavyavaccheda-Dvatrimsika, and 
Malli^eva, the writer of the Syadv4damafijari. The former is 
a genuine devotional lyric, pulsating with reverence for the 
Master, and is at the same ti ne a review of some of the tenets 
of the rival schools on which the Jaina sees reason to differ. 
Devotion and thought are here haphily blended together in one 
whole, and are expressed in such noble and dignified language 
that it deserves to rank as a piece of literature no leas than that 
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of philosophy. To Malllseua belongs the credit of construct¬ 
ing a systematic work out of the brief critical remarks which 
Hemacandra throws out at random. His knowledge of the 
different systems, however, is not equally deep. In some of 
the systems such as the Nyaya-Vaisesika lie is evidently well 
read, while of others such as the Vedanta he has touched only 
the fringe. But on the whole, he has conducted the examina¬ 
tion of the different systems with knowledge and mastery of 
detail, and that too, in a wonderfully lucid style, which lifts 
his work from the position of a mere parasitical commentary 
to that of an original work of independent value. 
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25irTf^f^[^: SRr^^qT?^T??qRfq^q flT^ftq^^tRqT 

I q^qT^*nRq>isq^- 


TT^T«?lfH^Prr?TO?%3^^ I 
fiT?T5Rmg’^??T 

II ? H 

^^^^i T%qT^fqwii i f^- 

I wqqq^qrfq fqi%g fr l s^ s qqq iq f^qqrl- 
so^firfg fiJf %^55r??4 Rirqr q?ftq?rT Prirr# #t^- 
f^ITTR^^ I ?T«nrrRT R:R^T«IRt^?R%Rff^^I!=?n ^- 
q*Tr rr?[ i ?T«rrqr«T: 

R qm I tr«nqtqlr 

^n^qqiqf^ ?«RRT«T^ II 
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35 gnr ^ 8ft^qR^fTRr?rT 

i ?T5rT;FrTf^^Rf^^^^ >t»t^: 
fR^?!r*Tf^teirRr5T^^*ffwqT^f55jRif^qr^: i 
^ftRq^igR^^tq^?Tqrf^’qi5TT^qiqTqnRTfw^«rt i 
qT>Rr%3;i'5if^tR^ 

f^fiWrqtqr^lTTqRr^iirf^^^: \\ 

mr^ ^V I 3f?T?cll^RrqrqcfR^l?lR^rf^qfi|f^ I 
irArr. I ^Rqq f^r?q?rTf^§rT5iR^qrgqq%: ll ^t^i- 
45*5q% I f^^Tqm3^rR:qRqji^qciTq5qq#^Tm'^?[^ i ^qr 

q:qhj qrq q^q; i 

»TRTn^i% qq rftqf^rqjTRJ ii 

^ I q Wrftq^qiJ i q;qq?qqi qqt 

iqqrqqRJ ii 

^ iq^qq#jqrqf«tAqT^qq?qf^^qf^Rqf^=5qq i 
^qRq^qmf^rqTqqRr%irRR^ ii q i %f^^qiq[V 
qqq^qqqR i qqr q q?qq^— 

^ q^q^ qt qr q^qfiig % q^qi i 

55 %'!2«wqf^fTq q^q q: ^5^qq II 

qqi—qRTqssRqq fqqiqqiq; i 

qq^ q^q ^'qriqFEq^ ii 
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^«TR?Tf^fT5!T^n^ I =^1^— 

60 % qri| ^ inoTi | 

^ II 

?T«TT— ^«TT ^ ?gJ 

w: %!T m** I 

mmt q^ ?gT 

65 qrq: ^qi %q ?g: it 

|f^ II 

^3 r!§qT>^q^rSfFr!fi?^qTq^3 I qqt^q^qjw- 
5gf^rqTf^qq^q?i5^^Fq^qiqTq>m?i,^ q i stPt- 
qrqnf^^qf^ i ^^h|qq>r»ftq qqiqf^iqT^Ftft 
7oqrT^Sq1qqqi?TT 3»^tf^qiE?iqrqT3 ffq ^qqr^ I 
3n?qqiqqT^3^i5^^%q5qTf^^q|’>5%qf%R't qqt^* 
3jr?nr*iqqi^q^ qi fq%Tqqq?^ ii 

\ qqr^^f¥% q qi=Eqq i qrqqr qqtf^ 
3«nTf^^ f^^qf^qt^q^sq^ ^ wiqqq sqf^^?ft- 
75 II I ^^qf ^q^q? qq ^qqr qf^i^^- 

qiqfq qqqi^q ffq f^%qqqiqq ^rqqsrrqi^j 
qqq*qqFJ ^nqqqtqqiqqqfq ti 

qq qq|^ qRqt^f^qi qqqn ii 

^sqf^fRtq q qTq!?q%qr5!qTq’:qqqq qr^ft^- 
so^siq^qiq «fTq’lqRRri% M'qqqqf^ Mq»Tq:qqqT 
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^q[# qf^'sigq^ II ’TRTR^Tl^ m3^T?% 

^wRrfn'Tf^: iMf% %5f I f^m- 

90T*T^ I 1 ^q:Rq:i'^?TTrmf^^q 

I 3Tqp:qf^;5I?q?TT =q ^q%q5^rf^qfq f5^?T^?T^q> 
I ^nfqrt Tm^qm^RT^qiif^aq; 
^TRi%q;*i mi i ^qr^fR ^ ^^qiqi: i ^r^Ti^^qr- 
Rrq«fl^|S^JfRq; I %5 q^-% g?qf^q ^AwRT q^TTST#^ 
95 5?*^^ I ^i I srqr^^qtTT ^ 

^rit^j^q^R^q^f'rnaRsii^^^q^iRf HT*ns=q5H't- 
^ l^\ I W- 

wm, I ^(^n?^?5rOr^q^q^rq»T?T?Tqqr 

I ^Wm Rli 

oofwq^q:i*Tf m ii m ^rri 

?q;Rjnt»H ^ftf*T^R’^^q^i5gT^ ’>TR^ 

^T%q; q:R'»T irTqq?^q:^®r^^ q?4iJT 

^ I m- 

fir^ ^ »rrfT§%'^ qdq^qrTRRiRif^f^R^^qf f^^- 
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^ I m ^ 

*JH«T?T I f^r 

^^‘q^qr qlqR^ i q?ifq qR*q^ 

iio?qRR^^q:#T%^rq^qqr?fi^ ^qf»T^ ^^qRT^qrqq^ 
^ ?[r(’qf^^q^qR%»n?^qRrq- 

iq^qq I q^f^ q ^ftqqqiqf^^q^iq^qq^’s^TRqV 

RrqqTqRT%Rr^qfi qqnqqRfqifR5Rq q^r- 

qqrRqTqq:qqRr^qq?q€%q q^qqjitq:f^q?qqRT?q- 
iisyqfqifRrq ^qRRqqir^q^f^^qiqr^qiqj^ I) 

q^qqi qqqrq^qrqRf^^R q^i^ qqrqR^q^q 
%q^yfRqmk^ qiTTcqqoqrfqqq I ^q^yfRqrq- 
q^qivqmq ff qjqqff^vqtgq^v^ niqi-qf^^- 
Rq» q^iqqr^ q^i^q: q^qqfq i qf^q:qq ii 

120^ %^qq I q^fqrfq ^q^i^^rq: i itr- 

qr^iqi qqqqrfq ^qTqrqi?^ i q qq u^qRdfq* 
^rqqRqqjft f^qfq^f¥^gr ?r^q q^q^qlR qq 
5r»qR<tfqiqqqqTqq"}5 ^qqTqqr^f^gi q»q?% i 
'sftq^iqisqr^ i ^qrqFqqqrqsqqqjfrfq^^qq^qfq 
125 qlqi^qq I qqr qqrqf^sqe^jftfwqTqFq q iTRf^^ii 

qqr qq qq fqqqq qqi?frq^q^ i qRrfq^qrqtf^ 

f^: I q qi^qRfHrqqiqqr ii qqi q?! qqTHi<?qqq 

qqTqi^qf^;s[p=qq, i ft qrqf^ qqq% i qq 

i??q I qTq5??q?q q q^^qqif^qqqqqr 
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I ^ i ^rfl w- 

^ i;[sjTqr%^^ I f| ^^- 

II 

35 3f5r ^ ^qw^fq^ Mq«iqqT qsr^^?qTq qq- 
qmsqq'ssqn^qRqqqjifqf^qiTqqqqiTsqqqlqqiqqqqiq 
^ftq^qRtf^qirq^^ %f^ fq^^qgq^iq ^qiq 
f^iNr^ I qq ^rq^qi^iq i anq^qr qr 

i^qoiqfq sqi^qq^ u 

40 qqqq^^j ii ? n 

q f^qrq^qqtqsqqx^^f^fq: ^ rftqVq- 

<tqqf^q;f«qqqqqTqTqf^^i^q qqiqiqrqsqq^: i 

qq qqqqt qqiqf^qq^qqqqnqrq»?qTqqqq qrqpqq- 
^ I qqj 

sq^qq^ q if ^M q^'^^qfWTTf^qrqqr- 

^|qiiq— 

3T^ ?rr^ 

gqiF^vg: i 

fimrf rTT fiF5 

^ qjq M qRt qq g’qi?q^^ qqTW^- 
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(« 

I %*r^ I \ |4 ^«ff I 

10^ ^ ff^^T I m ?r»iFrRr»^f^ 

wf: II5T3 

I%f^vpiTq^%^gFR f^r?IJ I I 

?Fr^ i M 

isf%»irf^f ^*T?msr^r^ i 

ft 5^ qfhq q^TFqfTqtqqvqi lf%g^^qrR?r>i w^t 

m ^r^qfqCr^r^^qr’qr 

f^q^ qrqtJ?^ ^TqTf^fqtqr^^ fq%TqnR«T 
2of^^TqrfTf% I q^q q<i^[fqf^'^»qn'^ii’q- 
f%3q: qf^qq^q ?m qiq^ i 
^q: I qqpt ^rq^^wkii^g’qqfi^ qr?^l q^^qtq^- 
^qif^ q=^qTqfqTtqTq i^jqfirq q?q 

lllr f^^;59T3[iq%5q^inq^qrqR?5q: II 
25 ^ II ^ II 

3w q f^«q^: pn^wqiqr^^Fqqqr (q^qq 
HrfM q q^wqqj qrqt^ q^q^qrw qf% 

^mm— 

4j c h<5^i^qf q[vy^: q>?ft 
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^^*3; || ^ n 

3Tift lf% ilfJTfg ^^?nxn5^T^x^rlr- 

^Vf{ m Tlrf^^irr 

JT^q?i5=cfT^ I gotg 

?r5[*R^i: I 5^5 I ^ fl ^51 jjor 

^ ?r3[T5r4 I ^«iT 

\ ii gt qr/if^^^rr 

I f«rr«^|2'if^q I gf^- 

trmtqi^ g^?r?jJTgq«T(^^rr>i^T ^qr^qqi^ qq 
I ft; rfrq;^^ i 

q ^^t qTq^q^qftqrq^qf;r?nn[- 
"^iqqqf^tHyq^MfJ qf^^f^r^f^qrq: ii ^rqqr ^rq- 

2ofi^qr#v*qfsd^qiq gqiqit'q ftmqq i q^^^q^qiqt- 
^ q;3^qqi5pqf^qtqr%g?qtqTsqf^qq ^»ft«qqq 
II 

qg ^ qf^ qK^r^qr q^f^ qqiqft^q;if^q;fqdqq;qr 
qf^q^ qtq^ q^aq^qr fi% n %q?( i qfiqqiiq^T^- 

2 [W3R] 
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I Irt ft q^Wq ^qc^^f^qqtqr^ ( 
q q fl^^iqq^; qrw^^Jt q^r^j i m i 

qqq q[ q^ qi qt fq« qi q?^q^ i 
flqr ^rr^rr qrqq^qsoRJtf^qr li 

30^ I gqH ^ qi^f^q:— 

q qqf^ qq: qq^q^pq^ ftq^rqqr^ i 

iq ^pfl ^r qqi^qqsqqir qqf^ ii ? ii 

^ fqr«f: n \ ii 

3T?j ?Tqiqqqqrqf^qiw qq^r^S q^ifqj^qqqqrqr 
qw^q fq^ritqi^q^qiqrq;Rqqs%;ft?5qqii^if^ 
q’RT^ ^qf^^qqq^qqyqtqrfqq^ qqqq( 

^qqqiq— 

mm ^ ^Ri!TT?:#^r^qr: i 

^ 5 T 5 Jf: a 8 a 

6 ^^K ^qf^ qfl’sqN %Rr mmt qqwf «mq- 
5jnqiqq^ I ^q ^q ft qfqq wqqR«rqTqqf^ 
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I m 13 T 3 iT% 5 ^f^f^%^r 3 i: i 

^I3ff%: I sqf^%: 

anjf^: I ^I3^T?fiqf^ItTl^‘q: ^i<?T sqq^qj I % 
lo^rf^ ^5|'<T 3!n^Tq??r(f^ «fpf%5qfq^f%^nj i 

q3[T«rt^^TTf^ %4 jt^tt^- 

qqf % qsft^ri I m ^t>TT^Rt 

5qTlf%*TR^T I qqifl I ^Z qq 

f4iqTTmT^^iR4tRf¥r4i^q?^T?ifqRrq qqrfi^ici: 
q^W^qqqi 4^?F^5»qixqqqi =q qt^Tq^-^fr^r* 
2o w T R qt q«R I ^ qq qq^vq: niTRTqf^snqiqvqr 

qsq^qqq^qrtURfq sqiqqqf^qtqoqqq^q^p I 5(q 

q qRpqf^^qqiJ iqqqqiqiRTrq?q>?4 ^qt^q^ i qqrq- 
qqrl^ qqt: q4iqqiqRT^ i q q qqi qf4qj qqiraT- 
q^qR sqRrf^r: I qqq^qqq f^^qqfqq^qiqriqqq: i 
25q»^q^qqqrt^ qiqOt^qq^rqTqqqwR i qqWqfq 
q 'iqqqqiq?R^R«5qq qq;^q^q q^f^ qqiq'iq^^q- 
qqif: i qqRq%q:R(5^q: ii 

q^q ^qFTf^qqqt: ^q^q qqrqqqqf^-qqrqi qf■ 
qqqqrf^Rtf^gqgq: qtq^Rftqf? qqq^q 



iv. 30-] 




tl2 

\ ^ pWt sr*W 3 - 

JTm§r4 I 

I I qff q^i^^ sqf^f^tqr- 

35^^q*^f^rii%^^9T ^^- 

’^qt qiRNR q^*ft i q:q^T^ qn^q^r^f^ i 
pqtf 13!rf«n?q?T^qr^ i m q^Rq^nq^i 

?R?r^qqi^ iq%q»qiq^^ i ^m qq:f\«i 

q'^j qqittqq ^ m qqrRqRqrr^ ^^q qqqi i 
^oq^qr^ I qq; qqiq^fq^qjqiqq ^nqpqf^r^^ q^q 
q^ %^q: q^tqq qiiWi i q^ qFq?q^[ i qlqq^rr- 
qqn%qrqrR ii 

f^qqqr^'q: ^qT^qf^^qqi^qr^qf^cq ^f^- 
qrq qqrq^^^qqqpf^sqiir%q:q q^qqjq %qqq i 
45qqq^[q^ qi^q^iq*?qqq^: frrqFqf^^qsqqfRiqi- 
qq ^qf^ i ?rrqr5qf^^qqi?qq»t^q q?|qj qqrqq 
qqiqj i 5^^qiflr^5(^% i qq 

qq qqf qrf^qt ^^sqf^q^q^qqiqtqqf^sqsq^ | q'j 
ii?qqif|qq q^q^q?q^ qf^qiq: q^'wpq 
50 q^ q^iqqy^q qg{ q^iqiqqf^ q ^ qwq^q 
qqqrqqiqq u 

ffH qqrqj li » ii 



13] 


r V. Id- 

3f«r ^q§nf“- 

3TT^WT5^TT 
^T3[t^9S[r^T%^ f ^5 I 

f^fcT ^Turflc^^f sr^r’iT: ii H u 

3fT^4 CrT^^V«T I Slisiytq sqrq RqigfTfrq I I 
I I???: ^^4 

rT^<IT 1 3^5qq?f|qTrqW4f^ 

5^t I ?l«fl =q qr^^g^sqt— 

I w* I 'f^ 

SiT^PRf^^ I ^^T^R5qqqqq:T?t!?fTff^^ I IfWt ^^T- 

5?C m 

lOFTtSTf^Hr^^f^ I ^^[ f| 

5TTf^^Tlf54t?51^ 

^4 R^f^R f^cq;oj|: ^qT^TT' 
q?R^qfRg5r ?ri 4 q^iqf qiRq^rqpq qpfq ^ 
R^qsqq^qmf^q^i ii 

15 frq^qqRR^qq q q^qlgm ^% sqt- 

qif^ fqRqqpq^ q^RRI^R^f^ Rf^^qfR^ I 
^ fl qrqr s[5qif%^qqN^r f^qi: q^Rrf^qi- 
I ql^iRif^Rqqr q%if)ffq^q 
qiqf^RT^Rrqsqq^qjqq f^qjqg^q^ II qqrfi I q^N- 





V. 20 - ] 


[14 


2oqqhmT^^5i^it Hmmt 

I 5J^w??r^rr5rf^«Tri^r%^r?[ i ^ ^- 
15T 

25R^MR^qT5T*IRf:TR^T f^^Tg^ I %5 ^5®^T3*R^qT* 
JlrftrfRT^ I ^ mw* q?5vT%^;r^*n%^w I 

i \ m ?R«f 

3n«Rrqq^% i ^ %# wq: i ii 

%q^ I ^^ffTlt’TTqTiT^iqRT'qrf^ rTRlq^rm^c i ^- 
3o^q^f^f^^??RT^q ^[f^q:qT^'T% f^qr 
f%f«rRT^r^PTR% I RRqRisrqRH^ i q^qq^qi 
fR%qr^‘^ ^q^pqTqr^mr aii^r^R^§qr: i ’• 
sfjqq^r^^ q^raiR^f^R^r: i ?f^ qq^qi^q^ ll 

;^q^ig ^q^^Tfqfq qqR% I qfTqfqlq^Tqqqqj- 
ssRfq, I mi^ RR^5rqqqRqqF%qTfqRqi?[qRi- 
f^^qq?rRqRiq'J5Rqrqs[5qqf'^^TiTrR^^?in^r%?fqe 
^5Ci%q:rqf^qqR qt: qRqi^qRRiR qifq qfiq- 
qqRg['%^q qrq^qTi> i pqqiq^qRiq^ i ^ q 
himi qrqrqq: qq^rtq qftqqR i ssr^iqi 

4oq^??nq!Jt^fqrqr f^qf^ffqiRTtqisrqRq^qTf^ q^tq i 
dt ^f^==qq^*tqq^r^r^q^’^qRTf^ ^qi^q^q^q^q- 
qq^qrq: i j^R f^rqtf^q: q^n* i qqtf^ f^qW- 
qqH^RqR't cS'TWJ'^ qqqqqqRrrqr^f^iqrqRRr- 
tq^qRiRqr^ f^qrf^R «r ii 




^Rnr^qri^TT ^ 

3?qq:RRfqTq^ 5f^ i ^ ^q- 

^^T5iH:q^Tt>^!^rFrTsq- 

so^^f^RSi s]^^ #^q: I 'q fH^ 

qqr i q^ qrrq^q ^'nr ^q: i q«Tr qif j—^ rq^q fi 
Mf ^rfeq^^qm^'qre: q;iq^^q^f^ i ^^^ 

qqrqiT^ i^qRfqqT^qf^r^oTTqTq^qT f^gs^- 
^mRqrqi^qqf^qi^w^iqisi^i qqqqiqq^rqsq^T- 
65 gqq^fiiTRiqsqqqi^rf^qj^oiq; i qqi =q qq-^q- 
qsqfl^T^f^ftqj^ f^tq^^RTOq qq- 

': qi^^ I qq?^q^q q^qNf^iqisvnqiq i q^frqrsqq 
\f^ % I qqiTqf^Tqrq'tJ ^si- 

q^qrq ^qf^^qi???! ^ qf^fqf^ qqq^ 

6oqqqR^I?[ I qfl ITq^lf^^^T f%!q[^«qq qqtqnq- 

sqqqtft^jqy^rqq^WJ I q ^ q%^»t f^qrqqifq: ii 

qs4 qq^qf^^q qq^i qsqqf^qi: i 
^ qiqT %q f%w fgT qi^q %q qr ii 

qqqtq i q qTq:t^ ^ qsq^ i ^n^qqqrqf^ qzr- 

^,65q:i:J qqiqJT^r^ sq^[^qf%;5^q;T^ { 

qaiqq^rqf^ ft qqt qqiqqq 'ftqiqjpq qqr q^rw- 
sqqfR: I q qTq^tqqrftqjtqiqqqmqq i qqqr- 
q^ift §??qf^rfet^ i qq^ ft 



V. 69~] [Hi 

^5^4 qf^*?m 

^ 5qN^5TT5ff^«i?f^ sqiwq^qp^r- 
^Rf^: I qq^qrq^qi^q^qiqmfq i qi^rr qqrs- 

t>sqniRi^ 1f^igj f^qij^tq^ qqifTJ ti 

75 ^iq? ^ f| Rtqif^tqqq q?5 ^ml i qqi 
*qTiR-“i%flq: qf^oirqt q&^wq^r- 

I 5^4 qf% I q^q ^qq^^iw qqqR’Rqmf^j i 
«rqR 5 ^^qqf^oTrqrs^nqqRn'^: i q^ ?q5qq ”|qq:T^> 
q^tq^ q^qr qqqiqT^qqi^ qqi qwrq^ qSqiqqr- 
Bo^m f^Ri^qqR^qqrqqq i ^r^Fqqqr^ 

fiRT q^iqqT55^qrq?Tq i qJqRqtq?? qq i qq ^ 
qqsqrqqiqqfqqq^iq^qiqRqrqqFqqf^ i Rq f^^q: 

qf^RR qf^^r: l ^^J^qrq^qjq q^R I 

qqi q % q^q^iqRR^qq i^tqrt i qqr^Rf^r^- 
ssR^d^q^qq I ?r5qq§qqqfi»f% ii 

3iqrq^4 f^r%qq (i qq qTRiqsqqsftsqr^q^^ qj- 
qiqRt qj^RqqiRRRnqi r%rqqq R^qq 

s^iqqEt^qiqr^qqq qq^qq i f?q ft 

|4qqTqTqi%: i ^q^qq^q^ q^sft RTf^qqfttqRcft 
9oWR?^qqoiTt ^^r%^Rn^«q qq^qRr fft 
qg?n«n^ t fRqqfi^q ^qqnrrfeqqf qq^iMfqqRT;!- 
q«RTt q^^tq^^iqqq'r^ qiq?( u 



17] 




[ V. 117 -' 


^ ^ 3?«mRT^irTfirf^ ^rf^Rroti^Pt 

96 9m^-'^T3[f^r*T ^ ^f^- 

I sR5F?f^Tf^f^rr^iFlT«»^ ?f^5qt 

1 ^ m 3 flr^’n 

=^ I ^ 1 

loof^r^f^r^ I I 

I 3n^i%N 

f^R^Rt srf^q5i^ 1 ^«n ^ r 

w II 

105 sfosmpi^ ^ 11 

II ft I 5R^- 

f^t f#l m I 3T-^q5q?r^^pilt 

JT^RF5RRhT^r3 II ^ ?TT^t^«T I ^ f| ^^RSFR- 

110 1 

I I 

%3 ^r crf| 

Wl mwe^ l I m^?[T*TR«?^- 

«TWT 31 ^ ^3 ^“ 

116 fm ^ ^ ’TT^S?fq^{ 

?rwf m I f% 

51 i;i#f^ I 513 ^srfii^- 

3L^«>Rn^.] 



V. ii 8 - ] 




[18 


r% I 

^ ^ I ^ 
i20;TjiTf^ ^Tf^rR^T^RR>nf»r^ f% ^ ?T3[TR' 

^fjlRFITS^TR I ?lf| %’T^T^sf^ 

Wf ^ I ^ I 

rWN%j I 5 ?T ^4 ^1^4'mT?:: i f% ^ 

I25^i^'4f\.-q%f4l 4c( ^'m^fq^TRTt 

qfj «sFw: I ^ <TTft^4t»T: I sjsq^n:^ ^ >qRT^ i 
3R rjqqjR 3[aiiqqjR2i 5T 4qm: i ^rnq 

I rTf|q:RmNq:RR 

55qRra i f^- 

=qT#tf%^*n^ w^- 

q^v^qJFrTo??? I ?T?TJ ^ ^3qq>[^?T 

I «*RRTqq^ ^^^\^ ^ 

1 ^qPTR ^ « 

qRt f4q II 5TFni;4«T I 

135 mm ^55q;T^R^Tq;^rnTT^4t|*NtH4i: f^t 
q»^qrt4 qpftf^ I f ^ qr i qqrf^ f% 

fqSg; i q:^ qr ajqq^wl ^q: i ^rqiT^ rq^/^q?- 


qR ?r^qd^: ilRfqrqf^^ 



pqqq?qi4rqT^ ^q^Tvqf 


sqiHT^f^ 5qTMq;r3q^f^qq^T3irqq>Pi|^ f^^qrqi 


i40R5qicqq4f3iqTqirftR f4q4qf^ 1 arq^Tq;Tft?4 q 


^iq?iqf4 qqsqTR f4q§q^ l 4q;TR^r?n^ 


ii 



19] 


[ V. 167 - 


I w ^ H ^«n4f^m*T§J I 
iir.^T^f?T5E!I ^ I ft I 

w'^RrFTT^nrft 1 ft 

55*?: I 5f w-?ift^f|[f^ mf^ I 


qf qlq ^ ^ q|q W, \ 

^ ^ 3!Hi I ^cIT- 

I ?IR 5! m't 

I 3RT^f^^R ?fft W^i II 

r I ^ ^ #5Tf^ft- 

' I 55 W^W 

ST?TWWR^M I cl^ %^f 

^qitqiRqT^iF^RT^ I arq qRTR>^T%^^ f%^- 

R WR^irg^T ^RTRg^lT m I 3RTR1|^%^ r^tt- 
i6oqRfn%J I ^^TIR^JrlTRft ?!RT^^R»l%^mRRT^ I 

JRT^ I ?T?Rf^FTFRTW ^ 

I 3Tq q qq q^^tqRRVTRt ^ ^^lK~ 

fft ^ RWR^ I wff 
*5^ siRT^^ft^: ^ ^«Tft^ 

i65^f^^Tft^T 13fq fi R>^ q;qTq^iR; I ^RfqR 
JTRTRqhf q:«TiRf%ftft ^rtt Rq^T^ ^qRt^ 



V. 168- ] W H RffiaOqft gl [ 20 

I ?R*TR^Tf^IWTf^ 

170 5^ II ?iHlPl5^^F?TT^ iF*iw^MI- 

jk 


rTi ' ,,,,,,, 

s^TRi^ I rRTW^ ^ 

^ ^«r*(h: II 


175 


^^TT5T^ 5 4^'’ * '» -VI ^^^ \ H \\-H-«M X« N Tl 'l-s'T* <11X »» -I * 

^ I f^rAt^- 



mi ^ — 


WFT w ^»T?^r»T^: I 

jr^% It ii 




t\ 




i85r^T?W^ ^ ?Fl% i^'ITF?TRf^9inn: 

^r^T q:^f^?^TO[r»rT^ i f g[g ? ?rf^ 

^TS’TTO 1 ^ WF^TTT^^ ^ tT^TT^r f^?^- 

T^q^ I 5r ^ ^fti^ ^^ ^^Ks^TT- 

iso^Nit*!^ 5n^ II ^ wmiii II ^ II 



21] 


(vi. 19- 


m firwnf^- 

5^f 5T u ^ ii 

'sfJT^j sT?qw?^Ji*Tr»rTq^?^qrn=^Tr^^^ f^*^- 

^?!i 

51^^ Ii ^ fTt«r syqrn’T^ I ^^fqlrTrTsftf^ %VSr 

I I ^TTf?^ W 

^^t I I ct^tt^tt 15qf^^% I ^^ ff^- 

qf^rlc^rTr ^f% II 

^II | ^^T- 

^ ^^m^^ I r»rJTI%T^«mfT?T3r5W*T^*l?^3*TRnn- 
^ IJT w ?t 

i5 3T^dT^T^^?nr«lf^^ST?qgqRrIS[T^#Tf^ I q?!^- 

I ^ rn^i3[jnft?j: i^V 

I ^«TW(yT?^ I 

?RRT^RW II 





vi. 20 - 3 


[ 22 


20 


^^3?qpq^q?i?TT f^?®T ?rl»Rni^m- 
li 

?i«iT ^ ^qq I q|q q=E3?(Tf^ 5qqq: i ^qsqpfi i 
sr q^q ft qf^f%qq^^qf%# ^qqq^f^qT f^'q^q^rl- 
f^qqT«fHTqkf qqiqfwqT^qq^j i qqr 

II 3fqqT ^ q^^fq qiqiqff^ 11 

q^qf: irrqTqr: ^ qqqi^ i ^?lq^rqft ft qqtf^- 
qrqrqqqTqrqqfiT^qT q gq^qq^TfrrqT^q h 
30 qqr ^ ^qq^: ^qqr: i qqr^f^t ^t^^qr §?q- 
Itwqsqiqqqqqrqra; i qqr qf^— 
fq^ftqf q^^ qf *qq^ qr i 

q?5^^^5qqr?qq: ^Rqfj II 

qRq!5^ % q^ qqs^tf^qqr s^^^rqsqrqrqTq^ft- 

35qqrqTqf%J li 

qqr ^T f^rq fft I 3|q^^5?q5f^^^j I Wf 
qd^qrqqqr fqqitqqn^: i ^qf^jqq^sqiqwt 
f| qrq: mTqf^w?4 fqq: fr^^q i qqrq^tqiqf 
q^q ^ f^?qtsf^ qr ^qr^ i 
4o^qqns[q; i ^f^jtq^qr^rq^qq^qtq qi^q^ i 

^^q^qr^ft^qqftftr^ qqqrsft^n^qqtq;^ 

q^ p^qqrql« ^qr <^;qT 



23 ] [ yj_ 6 g_ 

m qiRT- 

f^i'ftm«(^RT^ I ^qt f ^ i 5T f^^T?[?ni i 

?T^f%q!iiT^ i%»q^T^qrqinfq^t4‘qq q^Tf^^^qfq- 

qiKJ I rT«TT%q^q qT% q^ I ^ ^ 

qnlqR ^ ^ i ?qf^rqq;Tqq^T5^q=E^5^- 
q^qoi q^flr^j q^q^^f^qqn^q^qqTq^f^mqq- 
f^rftq f|^q%?inRr# ’^q^ i ^r^Tqrqqm: i q?rfq 
5q[qqRH%^«I ^Tq^lT»r5T?fi|Tqf^qiqfT 5B[^%-q \x^- 

qTqrqqiq^ qqrf^ |q ^qrf^f^fqqrqqji^qqTqqrik^- 
f^qRqqf ^f^qqi ^ qT>rqq i ^Sqi^qqiTKsqf^^- 
^tqqt^wRqi^ I qqr ’q qiT^q! qi'qtf^r q^m—^rqq- 
qq% f| qqRr ^qjf^q»«rqTfqq 
og^fq^^T: l Q^qqqqwqf^ ??T%^fqq q^iq^qqf^ 
8Tq«if^qq ^qqsq^ ffq I q^|q’?qi q%qf wqqr- 
[{q ^iqqr qqifRqiq^fqqrqqi i qf^ 
q^T^^qgWtqqq: q5#tfq%q^2[g?^ f^f^qgqf^yq- 
q'tqj I qf^qqiTT^ l q f| qqr^ qrq: i q fqf^- 
sq^qT’^jqqqqrqqs^i^ qiq^fqr qm: ^Tfqqjqtq?- 
^qrqiqf^iqqqqrqi qqTq?:q^TqqRq?^^ i qqr q 

qgtqrqRq qqifq I 

# 



Vi. 70- ] 




[24 


70 

g;qf^ qpr^'^T'JTR^: 11 
3?«T ^«lf^r^ I fli I 

I 5?FTHTIFf^T^ I fl »mft 
'5%3[FTf li ^ 

I f'»ifre5T^^3T^T^ 

f 5: I 

80^q^r^ RTfTrW?^^: ^R»l^ 

^Ttrfi^F?w^T e T €g% q? q: I jpm^: 1 

sRrni^Ri; 1 !?!>w9nTd^Tq%j^ 1 ^ f| 
HTfRWTRr^% rr^lf5q?rtt^ ST^?T5?n| I rffr^ 

I JT3RTU ^ 

85f^=^T^*N^ I ^qTf^%: 1 f% 

^T9F2fI?Tfgt5®*TTf^^f^^i^f^f^W- 
II ?gF?I?TlS^?TtW«iq; I qSK^ 

f| ^JT^qr: ^qrft^qj^qiT fgi: 1 ^ 

qriW^ f^iJ 1 ?iWr?m'kRi^- 

90^ qii^rq^^iNff^Ff^: il 

qimt^Tqf^M \5t I ^q^[qrFT ti^fq^^i^f^T- 
•0q^^*IR^ f^«n3T5q^5V?RR^ 

q;«i? 11 




I ^R*t«KF?i 41 

JTg^s^rrs^^t %- 

^ I T^^m wm 

?iff ff^fi^n[Tf^f^r>r 

1% ^ I ^^ qr«r^T%^5 qj^rq q;«rqqiyj 

I qft qJtflqjif^: i% %^f 

loaqRqrqqm^rai qr|?fi(^55^qN55«?% l ?RqT|q^??T- 




jgfqrr^oqijft^^qr^ ii 


rrm ^i4»ra?qqf^ ^ jfhwq; i ^rftrrwfr mi- 

?*RT qr ^ I jRq#q^q|q^qq imirq^q anarqrf^- 
iioq^PfilTO«ft;iiin?TqmqiT?r: i I f^n^’q^T i 

Rqtoqiiwit«Rr ^v^wl ^qirq^iqi- 
qjq’nrffiqqwL i ^ qqrqqi'qtf^q qqq 

I qq ^ ^nfkitqqr i f^*qq^- 

qq f^*qrrjqrf^qq f^'qqjqr^ ii 

)ii6q^ riw qf M^ q q^q rq f ^ f^Tjqqqqqqrqfqiqf^- 
1 qq^f#rf qqiq j^qW^ qq M ^ i ^ 

qf^ 

qr^N^qi^ 13iT^q?lT qqi^^q 
4 [ ?«HSJ^- ] 



Vi. 119- ] 




t 26 

?Rrt ^ qRfWTf^: i 

rirf^ ^ I%f%^g?q5^nirj 1 FRt^wnf^ ^ttot^- 

^Rmf^ H^vqqr#^^ ^!Tl?^^T^s?f^: 11 1% ^ 

m if%i I rim ^rNnf^J 1 

125 aw ^ ITRTrilJTr 

^^rq^rWI lt^^>iRiT^fWraTf5IgNf^35^^ 
?!^|TTWr: I 

180 iR^ I rRfwt I ^rt wiH^- 

II ^ fHTciRT s?T3tR ^|xg#J- 

qm^ «Fia?^ I qqT ^ I aRq irt%; 

m^l^^fT^l iRT^ I ^ ^ qitqqSTf^ I 

I qft^q ^rq^stqsqumrsifrq^qq- 
?fr!F: 151 wf if^jt 1 

?lFq^Tf^ W f%T«FT aif^ 

55 R ?T5R WTOf^- 

140^^?q q^qR^gsf^^ I ^5T«TT5Ft 9W^- 

I ^ I qq ^qt qqrRrr?qr 

ir*R ^qq?ftf^l qqr q q^fqq^ 



8T « T q|)l T w r 8 T <^^ Sl f» | fi Tig| 


[vi. 167 - 


27 ] 

ye ^ ?rT«T ^rrqgqr q 3RI^ II ? II 

qqjn q qroT «tq ?RfN I 

qpqtq ^q qq< 3ff^5=?Rr?ft q ii q ii 

qTqM?ft ^ ii \ ii 

150 qqfiff qFRnft 3nq?qT ^ I 

q? qRf^? qwf ^ 1 ?P[ II» II 

ftqTfl II 

3Tq q^ir sqr^qrq qqrf^ qf^^ftq^ i 
1 ^5 q^q qrlfq %q qqi^q i q^q^q q#q 
^5511 1 q qTq?q?q?^ i q^^qT^qf^rqqqqnft- 
f^qqfqrqR^S^ i qin i q^pn mt qr 
^qrq; i q qrqqf qrqq; i q^ f^f^qq^- 

qi^^qVqr^ i q q q^R flrfqqs^qif^ 

160 qrqr^l m qi^q q#rq l^qi qqtf^sqqgqqqqrq q^IRq- 
qqrqrqiqq^ftf^ %q i qf^TqrqrqrqT^ i q f| qq|^ 
tRqT^^pqqrq'iqqqi i flilqq ft m^'qwq- 
^ 1 qq q ^ q r q r ^qrq^ruqq*^q^^- 

^ qqi^ I fqfqqrqf 3 ^qiqrfirq^ »^^qqiqf 3 
*5 q^q^i»qqi«iqqrqqiqnqq»Hfy«?rq qfWiJR 11 
qrqrqq^tqiqq;; 1 f| qrfqNfm qr ^ 1 
q?fq qq %qrqq q%qT ^qfq qqi m qqqqiS^J I 
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^ \ I % ?iT5^- 

i7of^5?mT^[^piTJ I ^T ^ I ^ 

^ 13Fqf 

m twrr?«?T jrrg^?;^*3w*TfTwt^rm- 
qpR^qmJi^iqT?*^ 1^*qroJ • 
^ arm: JJrp ^T«nif^ i 


jpriig^ 'T2^T^ I 


^^JERTT^ qsq^S^ I 

9Rjn5f^ q^T^rWt: li 


m q^RT^^tT qTsrnRqFqjg^TT^* 

iso^ri q:qf^ jt ii, 

wqr fn^ qw wf 

qifmr^fe pqif^ i qqi— 

q q%R qqq 
q ^ ^nT?r • 

185 qT'qRT^ ^rfwqfi^ 

q^i^qT'qii^TqqiTf^ li 


qqr 3T^wq^qjqT q2qTlTE^-q?rf^ sirimt 

q%q q^^Twq% s%q qr q«m^ q^q qi q qrr qi q ^ i qq: 
fHiftq 5rTfi»l's^ ^ wnR’qrqr 5 ^Iqqqq^j qf^ss^ 1 
i9oqwqqf^ mqrq: ^^^[^ ^ mi^ life ^ q# 
;qq II qqi I 






i95?^*rT»T*itf^ ?f ^#Tf I ^ 
^sqprq^[?5^'|f^oi 

I ^1511^ ^r» II 


m I rT^ ^ ^ ^W(% II fT ft 

200 qf^ qx*? ^*4 ft«I% 

rTrW 

W??l^4«qrqiFrI^ 5 ^%^ I 3Tq ^j- 

^qff ^?IRqPT I ^ 

205 f^'^et^qrf^gqiflqi^q^* qflq^^qKwqr!^- 
#tf^ q^TTq?iT I q^fssrt q^TT^fiif^pqTq: i 

f% ’q qrf^t qqfqqfq^^qm^^ m trft 
q^qiT^ ^ qjd€T^ i ^ ft q»Ttft i 

qq ^q^ft q:^“qTrq4t*qM- 

210 11 

?RT f^rqmft m qq qf^qw^f pr^ ii ^ 
^ f^Rpt^qr^q: m f^iqq^T^qr^sq^qqi^ qi i 
qqqftqiqf ^qf g r qf oTT ^ qTi ^q f t ^qq I q|q^ 
qr^Eqqrqcqqrf^i i qq ^ ^rfeqjqr ^iqqqqRrtqf^qif^ 



vi. 215- ] [ 80 

216 5r «f|n qf^^rqi?l- 

qqpwi qrq^sfqsTqrf^qT^ q q^sq^TO^rr^qm i 
3i53[f^ra^ftqiqrqqiqqrqqrqT^ I arqt^qqiqq^ 5 q 
qri qq^ ^^qTqrqpTTsrqqq^ i q q^^qqqr- 
^rq^q^q?^ eflqr^qT^tf^r q i qrqreqqiTifqiT^t- 
22os^tqrqTq%: i q f| ^q ^qqr^qq^ «^q qrfq 
qq^ ^qrqp^q qi i ^tq =q^ qflqqiqqT^rqqqq^: l 
^qqjqr^ i qqj^qTqT?q:RqTq%q;^qqTqq;i€^ 
Wqi^ I ^qrqpq^q f^^irfq: i ^qqiq^q qq 

225 qrqqq^i^tqi^ qiqrq^qrqf^qrqq i fg^q qq^ 

€f|qqT^: ^qrq^: i T^qrtqq^qqi 

qqt^qrqjqjqqT qrf^qqiqqr q ^q^ qpT sq m- 
I qq qiq^qr^^q^ qiq^qiqqtf^ ^rf^- 
?q?irf^: ii qqr^ fq?qqrqTfq q»q qqqqq q i 
23o^^gTqqi^q5 ^qqrqTqfqq^qqTrq^qT*. 

^ q qq^q?^ q qqtqrq^q: \ qqr ^qrrg^qr- 
f^qirq# qiT^qr^nqf q^Tqiqfqf^qq^qtqqr^: 
%q qt^ I %q sJqiqqT qq^qjqqppqf sqrqr i qq- 
5qTq qqrq^f 5qn^q% ^^nr^iq^qisi i q qiq^ ^qiqfe[ q- 
235 ^q f q f ^ ^ iq q qqq^i^i q^it^qr^i^ f| qjiq^q^ i 
qqj qi^qqWtqrqrf^'r^^ftqqiqqr^ |:^qT’^q 
q;^ qqt^^T qq^^q^ I qqfq^% 5 ^jf^q^rq 
qq^qi'^iqq^ ^qr^f^tq^qu^rq qqq^qed: qgqr q 
q;!^ I ^ qi^ qqtq^ qjqqf^ i q^q- 
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[ vii 13- 


w f rt: 5T ft% 

?f«TTf^ ^sh f^qv^oiYq>s?qq(»j5q^x^^^r- 

245f^^^% ^sq[^: II 


3Tq W} «TR*TT^^2i^J^ ^Tf^^llS- 

5«Tf%f^ ^qiq^q^ '^■‘ 

r( 

fr^fer %9r i 





?T II vs II 


5^ *rPTt5|%^Tf^f%iq q^^q ^TTf^^: q^T-^TTf- 
^^Tivqrq^ q|q: q; fq ^^tm* 
q^ifttqjf^] riqj^ qqq?qf^T^s#tf^qiTm 
q 3f^ q^®r ^ qqf qqf ^ q^SrqrqqqT^nri^ 
^q|%;5t qqqf^sqql^ ^ qr^ i ^n^i^- 
lof^Tsi^ q^q^nf qqrqNTqqhiqf^ f^f^iqq^- 
#Rqiq%j II v^5% qq: q^^gq I f^qrE^ i 



^fq^q: m- 


qjq: I ^ q ^qqqqir^rqqrq ^ jjsqu’nqi^fimFq- 
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I ?PTr 

f6q% | ;Tn?rr(Tf^ II3?^!^: 
?J*rN% I 1^# »Tfw: ^ I ^ 5T 

I 3iir ^ ^f |?r?w- 

frq^ 5T fR- 

2oft^q?Rr ^ JT^^rra^ i «?«rT f^«fts 

3^R% ^^^?;5q rRqi^«r^ g?ftq?rqT Sf^cm^ 

WnTr«IPT5ft#T^I«RT*l ^ Wfl^Ui ^ ^Sf 
1^ i^i s^Ji qf^q^ I ^ qqr qJTter? 

25qiq55T^:qT^^ ^^h ?iqqqT^ f * 5T 

q^ I ?i^rqf^??TrqsqTqqKt: ^ i qqrqjiqr 
sqrq^sqrfjq wi HqfNr%iqq^- 
qi^ ^qq qqr ^qiqq^f^ l 


“q ^^qq^^rqqrqnnq: q^q^ i qqqq^qqjqqrqrq- 
fo ^ \fH ^qf^^q^qrqf^J i qfqq^^qTq^rqr^ i aiq 
qsq ^qqrq^ q ^ qf^qrqq qq^#f^fimcqq: qrq- 
qR^rqq^ifTOfqsqiiqqf^qqi^qq^qqj 
qiqq i ^ ^ ^qrqq qcft^^qr^ i ^ j|?q- 
q^ %q^qSq»:^qT^»qqrqTqfk ^q r q p ?q qqr^fiqrt 
35q^ftf^ q^qrfTqfq^Fqfq sq^Tf i qf^^ 

fqri^ 1anwnarf^Miq^ ^qqt 
qqiiq^q^ qqqiqqsF^ i q^sf^qrsqiS: i wf 



\ m ^nrsqr 

?TTqt %JT ^?q 

^ ^ ^^m ft 5 =^q% I qTHT- 
^{m m\%i ^qiq: i qw ^qiqtqil^^qpqT- 

t^rqqiq ^qfl f% ^ i qr^qi^q 

'k^ ^q=qi^r^ i 3 T?q?T[ fq.^T^rqrqr- 
45 ^^?^qT«iq^q^ 5 rq^q q%^i ?? ^rqqf^ ^rq^pr^- 
?iiqrqq: ^qqi^ 5 trt ^ qq i qqr mi 
^qsqr ^qqltq mmm mm ^qqi^ ^wqrqrqijq 
frqqrqprf’^'q «q?q?fiq qq^qq^^tqq |^?piqq^qr 
> qfR^t II m ^qqiqpnf^if ^TqqTqrfii^Hq^q ^qqr qq- 
xoqrf^^ ^iqf^^qi^q 5^: ^tq^qt^ qqfH i ’jpjsqT- 
^T ^[f^icqTrqHq^qfqq^qq ^rqqrqr i^q: i m rqq^- 
f^cqqif^sqw^q 

^^q ^qpq#^T^ I %% 5 ^qqrq^qqifqq sqf^- 
qrqr^ 'qr^^S^rqisS'qtq ^^q^qf^q^r^qq ^ti^q^qq- 
55er«i: HqqTqrqif%Hq 5 =q^qr^pqq ^qqrq 1 q^q- 
qf %q5^rq>n[qrT^’q^ 1 qqiqif^ ^iTlrq^q^^'r %q ^- 
^^q I 5 q%^^i^qTli %i I qxrqq^gqqiq^Tq^^q^ 
sq^^qq^qqiqr i^T<rqi^ I ^ii ft qq^rqqt^^ 
; qqfiqqiq ?i% qq ^rqqiq^qrft sq^^q ffq q- 
6df^ ^ qq 5 Trr 3 sq: 1 q^qTapqqir^i^?q q® qqqrqjl 
^qq^^qqqi'qsq^rqi^q: 11 

q^qrHq;^ ^qtq?q ’OTi^Tq qqf^ t^q 

5 



[ 34 

f^Rnrr^*nf i i 

^ ?TT^ I ’ff'»T5!’|!9TRT^^ I W.m 

65 3i?qi>^rfT 5^?qTSf^7i^rs^Tr>TTT’jf[S?t!^W5^ I 

fW'U ’^'r: 11 

frq^n?: 

^ ’«*T^»TT<n f rq4 ^RT^ 

«n^Jl f% ^ ^RTr^3TR?TIrW^q^IW^- 

7o*rJil^«r: ?T5H^jr^qtqsTe?q?rK«Tq;i ^ ?t5=5S 

qs l?qi^5W?:^r4f^q:Rif^ i qr^^qr^RR’fr? q^ 

»If ^qni ^^^ 

qiqq^WT^ i ^ ^ ^tq:qTq |i% 13TTq%% ^’qt- 

I qrmmqj^q;: ^rwpq^^Tqjiq i V qr^ 
75^fqjqrq: i ff^qqtrfsqq^KRqqr^ i 

qrqq^^ j^f^w^T i q^qr^jqqf^- 

^f^qrq^^’q ^ ^q-q: qfqqqs^ qi?q: Hqqrqr^- 

qjrsqT^J II vs || 

^rf^Rrq qqTqFqwrqq^q sqf^f^^ irRR4 
sogwrq^^qu’qt's^^q^i q i(%qirRTq^^qq: 
q^T^qw^fif I 

%r??nft’TTr%^T^?T5TT??Tg[ I 

?T ^ gi%: 

II c II 



^ ’T^^^cT^riqTI^^rTT: II ^ 'JPT5qrq?^if)^5TT^^J 
f:r^> f^iT im ii i 

Wr q?:rwrq^rw ffi?: 

^*fr’?^ ??r5?2i I =?rpl![rTa5®iT* i 

io^^ir^R#rq|^qT?rJTf ^T%^Rm^T5jrNfq^ ii ^irrf^ 
q^ I ?»?r«ii-^r^q'q*TH^q'qmf^^ qm^«»T »T*Rfqf^i 
WJROIT? II 

f^?T?rT qiTT'qR'^^^^qTS’T*?: sT^q% 

► sT?r%t \ q^qqt =^ i ’r 

15 *ifRTmT?qf*Tm i?5«irqT?r^r?r!^RT*rr!^^?TqT 
»TfTf^^q?^ra:l 3|q?:^rqRq ^ I RWIR- 

f^%q 5qq^5^% I qqflfl S?5q^q Jfqfl ^sq^q^qiq- 
rqRmRF^ g’qqiWr i qw; 

RjqTf^f^^q fr% I ^sq^qfqTO ^Rtcqr^qjinR 
soq^q^qi ^cqiRq:^ i ^ 3^1 f%^r# m- 

qT=^ Sjaifiq^qi 5iTT§%^ f^^q: I qq ^^itqrq^qf ^^^’ 

qq>^qT ^n^qif^q;^ i qq qwg qjqi q§qTrq:^?q 
r HT^pq 3pq5^*)pqT sqR^rqfR^q: I qq qiq^^^F 

II qq R^T s(5q?rqf4v'^iqtRR 
ssqjqi 3^%% I q^qq i q ?5q ^ttt ?pqiq%r’Jt i 
^qiS^sqq^Tt^ • qiq>i^q.3f5q q^qrqrqn'^PT^: i s^sq^^ i 





[ 36 

W ^^qnf jzq ^ x{^ f% 

3 I %n’^r*!T 

f| ^rr g[5ij^ 3 th^s4 ^t 55 ^ 1 ?j5rig(sqqi^^t 
80 ^IT 3 n?qi ^^x q^iiT'Ji^: 1 

I 3 ^ I ^ ^ I 

5 m 5;5^55^^^^'»Tr3rT5i 5^5??^ I r^k ^ g<ir: 1 

g^ giWT?;i g’^tr^ 1 ft prr^r gfl g^tg 

I g®TRTg I g^ig i ^g: g®r 

85 ?T% Jpftg: R«Trg w I grgig 1 g:&?ggg l ^ 
?rgr gr^ gft w;qg g^g 1 f^^g^gig g^^ng; 1 
g gr§g 1 gg.g;gfg ga'tg: 1 g^ig ggpil'gf 11 
m f^^gr r^rg^sgg^gr^rgr 3 !?g?goqTff^g^% 
’igr^Wg 1 ggr g g^^gg;^:- 

4oggT 3Prgi:i ^gwgf^^g^rgift^gi: I iggi^R^^^f^gg 
f^rgs[5gc5rugigji^^T^TggT'gRg:g grg 5 [ 5 qq%ci;^'t 
ifpix 3»r?^?g5gTf"ggf^ggt 1 gg^ggigtgf ggif^^g^gi- 
f^-«g^T5gTffggoTf'pgTgggig=ggTgggfg^g^#ngmT 
gtggsgTgfgigi m: g^: 5figgf^: grg*. gig 
46 |T% gg^gitragigt gif^i fgfgg g^gi^r^goif^ 
g^RT^g g^RRRg:g gpgfgf^Tgggi^^*^ fgptg^'g: 
^^m fg^^^TtgfiiRrqrgqsgTff^w^- 

’R RTRT^ ^ ggiRfR^ r^rTr^r r ggf^ gggr 
f^Ri ffg I ^nfrg fg%R? 5 ^Ri gg g g S( 5 R^ri^cfnRT?R- 
so^^RtRRW I sRigg^g tg^rg 11 

gRT 9 TgR^RTRTRTRIRRggTRTt^fR?RR|gj 5 RRfR: 
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^ I ^«inT«mfT5TT- 

f %% ft 5 =ll ^m\\ qr^q^qi^rr- 

mmi I 5E?^rp»TRTR«^i^q^N*TT^i 
65q2T?n’^i^ ti??^T?Ti"^K 

S^5??Tr|^^iil'|«^??T5?j;q?[(?rV^^q;|| jf^ ^ q^pS: || 

^tqqq^TTqf ^qi^qq i ?pn*rf(rqn^ i 
^TTff^%?TqqT ^rrwTpqTJfmi^ qwif 
^irq^q q^r^q mqFqqiq: q i 

coqqiqqT qr^f^: qf^[% \mi ^sqnqqi^^qTqTfT 
qqqra:qqq qrqrqq^q^qqt i qtqrqqq s^gqqiii^q. 
^ qq^qqqqT^Tq:! qrqT?qrrqq?rqqq 5 ^ I qs^qiqp^ 1 
qqm I qqrq q? 5 ^q^qqi|qtq qiqi?qn^qqf^r 

^ qqif^ q75fi^qtqqi^ qqT% I q qq qrsffqr- 

^qrqqj q qq qf^f^qrqq qqqiqtq qqriqm: qq 1 
??sqifRt iqiqrqf q^qiqqtqi^q q^pq^qqi^rqq?^ 
f^ I q^ffqqrqqg^j qqrqq-qf’^qf^q l fq:^q^^ 
^^ifqqmiqT qqiqrt qqqrqiqiqrq; l qrqi-qTf^f^l q;q 
qT 3 fT%qqq ?i^qq qr-qq^q^Tf^f^ qq: 1 qqrff ^- 
7oqrqf^ ^r?rTqrqT#tqq>qq^qr 1 fqqqs 
5qi|f%^|rq^^qr^q^xqfTi%: I ^mqiq q?q:5qqrqi 
^fqjqrqiqt j %q ft «Vqq qq mi ^q>:qq 1 
> ^rqqiqpq^Tqiqi^ 1 qqt q qiqTf^qqqqo^S^qq**— 
r 5q%^i[^^qrq qqjimqqRqfq; I 

76 ^q^Tiq^qq^qT qrf^qrqqrw: li 

^ I qq: i^qqqqtqqrqi^ ^T?d^q il 
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?T«rT I %^ri=4irT^^ l mmi i 

3T^=^fhRTF^(; I ^HqT^Tfr^'nT??^?ifiri% i 
??T% ^iTTrtrqf: (?>? fT^TfRlI 
soqrnrifNKTO^ ^- 

fwwq; I iq^THri^ i 

SHTTI^HT 3TT?*T1> ^T^T^rrij; I I 

?T<T^^^^5=4t^Tlif4»^l%m q^TI ???TRq4t 

rT^ |:T^3T?q!?||%^nfiian|rTHRTi^{t- 

85 ?f^?qW^T7 fWfiJTt ?T^T^T*(T^f^5'»!T- 

3f4r f^Tjqqirqjfi 4)f%f:mf^ II q«Tr ?T I 

I ?r^R^H'?*T4t 5T ITR^WW I ^f43:iR^I 
#i^qq[ I qqr ^?: 154f4^q'^ qffi» ■^\ m 
®o^TR’^‘T4t I riT?€r q l 
qqRWRjfHf^TT^qf’qr qqrqrqrrqqr %[4qr3«iTqi- 
qijjpqF^’t qR qqqRi ^fftfir^q- 

qqjq^i^q 1 f[4 Tf ^ ^rq^^qqr 

95^Tf^^qqT ^qnfq'^qq ?q^TTq^qm: l 
sTiR^q^q’qrq^q qr^r fR i qqrqsqnr—^qr^mr. 
Ri^qa’qrqf ^qRi^qgf^^^ 14rrrqrqr^ i qr q: 
^qRt ^ ^RRif^qq qqr qCiqqqiq; i qq? qiq I 
q^q^RSf^qq ffqi qi^^sq^q qltqq't q ft^nR^- 
lOD^q^^’q • q qqfmq P^qTfqqqrqq^^^flq i 
m^i qi qqR f^qifqq q frqr^qtf^ 

^^iRRqrqCm s^qJT?^ i ft ftqf- 



S9] 




) f% 5T ^ ^ 

^iR^Trqgwn: i 

II ni 

wwl^f^^lf f| g?3|:^qi: i 

^ fii>^ hbr^rr; II ^ II 

?nwT: ??^er g^ ixq^ ii Hi 

^f^sr^qqqr qiiiiT %^n ^'k m\ 

W^f 5T^RT*lf^ t 1 
OT^TW^q^'t qftlfgf!: iiMi 

^ tT^^TRiPinf €r?»TrciTr^?flcq^ i 


: ii^ii 

3:f^?^n%»T : i 

II's II 

?i^?r^^qninrq- 

i2o5g?Ri#Rr^ ^»^ni*T: mm: \ m v gg;5ii^^i%- 
mll^qoRI W«TR2JfIl^fH 

f?r 5^1 5 

^ IT^ q?|5qq^q^; I m 

. ft6f^i^^55R?IT»TNr «T^rir 1 iqf^T^«??lT^ 


^3 ^ ^qpqi- 
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I wi \ 

qfarri^q e^r^jfr ^rq ^f?r i 3i5fi%jr???^T- 

>n^r5r H^r^»ifT%%^ Ji i ri5ir^5ti%“ 

TriTqFTrf^fT^?^r?i i ^fq^^^^^Rq^^^^IT'^m^^p^5 
?nRp4 ^WFqi%Pt rqiiq^f^ qf^T^qqf^r f^^qtqqfq 
135 ^ ^^^ik ^ qrs^^Tfqr 

'jrq^rqiRqHT^T^wqT^ i • 

HTqpnf^qf^ Hr^r^^qsqq qfl fq^qwrw- 
^Tq?i% I m f^?Fq^iVq^T3»Tqr %fi: 

spqri^f^ q qrqqr^Jiq: i 

uof^q^qi^mw^qqT^ i sisqiits i^qtqqs’r^* ^ 

qFqif^S 5 jfiq ^ I f^qqq^qifq ^qqwi^wrqT^ i 

^qpqr^ qr’qqr^^qiq i^qisq^i: ^ml sjsqr^ 
5 q?mqF5^q qTwqr^i ^rq^qi;^ 

^iqnv-pq^qq^T fq^q5 5^: ^qpq^i^T^ ^qfnq: 
i46?nfqT^f^^Triqr5q^ ^l^qq ^’qyqpq^rqrq fi% qr^- 
q*ht %t^ q I ??^q:5q^ q^q^qr qfl qjq q ^if 

?5qrf^Si qqrqfq ^q^^^rqr: qp^ fqsTqtq^Tc^^i fq^ 
^irm^qq/^ q \ qr^qT^^qT^; i 

f^ttqmpq^q f^^qpi ipf^':q5q^WT^ i ^qqi^f^ w- 
i55qrq?q®^rqTt fq^qqrqrqn #q;p: qqwq qqrf^^q- 
q?inqT?qq»: ?fq^j i 3i?qqT q^q ^q^qi^qq^: i 
qiqq»Tq|qi^ 5[«iq?5??q ^q ^r^ri^qw? ^ 



41] 3j??T«fir»TaTf«^S:rf%f^T [viiil/7- 

} II t 1 ^ 3[5^lf^5r^ 

ri: ^rsf^ i 

150?(«JT fl—=71^ 5^5?nKVtqTStq?^R5!^0lT ^tTT tT^F s[57T- 
fT'W?q[’Jq7 ^ 5 : I !RTriqtqTtH7qq^^qi% 3i?7?Tf 
f^: =qT7q^ I ^qi q \^w>w, ^^Tqm: 1 
^q^q^Trq qrqTqiq^qqTn q^^riri ra?qf&?7i ^xfiqYqq 1 
^T'qfqTqirTPi qrqr q qi’^qq^ ^r^qiniq ^i%i7 
looqr^rqiqq^^ i qTim^q^^qmqqT^^ I 

qqFqFq ^qFrfrf^^q ^%fq m qqn fq^qt qRqf^ 
qiqfqq qtqfieFq ^iFqq 11 iiqqi^ qirqiF=%qFtqq: eq:F- 
^FFfewR'^q^ %q qq^iqq %^qq %q FYqqqR=^3^ 
^qF3[F?qq: 1 ^q qqqFrqiq ^qqrqeVqq ^qqq 
i^65q|q ^FqrqqF^F 1 HqqFq^l^’^qif^^tqF- 

^Fqqj^qi^ I ^Iq f%7fq%qir^qqFqq^FtqqiqFq ^^\^- 
qjrqF^qjfFqq ^qqt F%qqFqqFqq^^: 1 qqi q qs 
^F^qj ^qqFq^Frq'qq HqqqF^qF?qF% q q^F^rq^q 
qi^qFF^ f^qF^ iFqq’^qTtqi^ qqq^gr ^^ ^fqq;^ 
iFoqq^^qFq qFtqqnqfqqF^Fqq^fqtqrqFqFq: l ^qF^^ 
FFqqFqq iFqFrqqFt H^q: I F^ | ^ qq qqqFq: 
%q qqFJ qq^qq 1 ^FqqFqF^qqq q^ 3T;iq^«rr 1 
‘tfi: f% q irFqFrqqlF:fq qqF I m qqF qqlq^fF^F- 

sqi^F^qFq q^ q qqrF^qm qqF nqqrq^qqqq ’^qqFtF 

i75q7FtqFq HFqFrqFqF q ^q-qqq^Fq q^ qFqFrqqi- 
^ q qqr^qqFqqF qq ^qqqM ^q^qq 1 f% q 
q^qqsFqF'tf^ qq^q^ q qiq^FF'q 1 qq** q^q^qrq^ 

6 [5Jn5f5] 
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r^rq?W 

isofurr^T^f^^^ I qf? ^ 

tf^ I 

I ^ ^ ^?*??nTir^ 

^TmRf^4 ^ I f^#i wri^ri^qrfi ^«r 

I ^5pvif^^?r^^T f!R^?Tr'rT?:^?T[^5rw^«n3[^‘ 
185■SS'l^^TT^ I I Rm I rl^SRf^ft- 

I r% =R m\ ff fTRRlfRl ^RRI?T ff^ 
f^; ;Eiqg[i^ IRJn’:3R<Tv(T R«n %W^f^ IIRTRr^RRf^ 

€t ^IR: I 3T?nrRT RiRf ITH 
R^RJRTRtR^? RR RcrrR5FRrR;R |rTRIrRRtr>? 
190 ?1% I RSr I RgT-R’ER RR^Rl^ I Rl^ft Tf m RT^TR ^iR 
RPfRjRT r?r:rrrrt: ^tr^^rr; I R RR R^'R^ |fR«lR- 
Rf^rs;^ I RRr|^f^f^R»r: i 

RI^'R fj^R M RIirRm^RR ir: I 
RRT ^TTR RTR’R R=E3f^ RRRTII 

195 ^f^ f| I%f%rR:^’RRr?R^RR;i%R fR5{5R?5RR rr: 

^RT^ SgT'RRTgT^RRJRTJ ^TR^RR^ IR R RRTfRRRf^R IR R 
RRIRI^’RR^ RR: ^RI'RTR^ RllRfRi ^RRR I R^RT 
fiRR RlRr RRRR: RRRRIrRRTT^ ^RTfRR^Rt^RJIJRR 
^RT^I RRT R RT^ WR^RRURI^TIR I 
200 ^R R^RrRRJRRIR RTRflR^f^^FRJ IRRT ff RTRR^: 
RRSf^r^RRRT RT^RT RT^TR^qR^'RI^T- 

Rf^RRJ HRRfR^frtRr RRRfR ^ % RRt Rr>lR^t R^tRT I 



[43 


[ viii. 327- 


205 «fiRqi^ I qqirirqTT'^ ffff^rTR^q#^ ^RJT 

ifsrirq^T^WTN W I 

T^RTrRR 

^TTfTT^rt^^ rf^ l ^T^RR ^ 

210 Hqq JRi^T^ I ^«r 

H^I^r7(R?Tf5^W:?Tft JT P'!T?rTTRrn I rT^fq- 

%’Tl^ i sTiqirJTm^^^q^ ^*4 ^r% ^ 

W ^h 3TFrqRqr?qqr qqqrflrqq 3T^V w 
^iqR^tT^Tin I m q^qfT^qqrsq q;^q;T®r^^ 
.2i6^gq[q^qrqt qRqRlf^^^'nnf^RfT^^^’*!T^^T^- 
^\% qftqif^qqrq^ i ^ ft 
5qiRiqqTt*RT I 

qi^qr^'qqiqj ii f4; =q 
q;q^; 1 %qq^q I 

220^1?^^ I >TTq: %qRq: I m ^ ^ 

I qJiTr I 3T«fT^q 

%qq s^TRTi qt^rT^T^rqf T^eq?^r3[ ^ ?T«riJFfrMi% 

»q^5 qqrfq^tq*i['nfr%^^ # ^T’Tiq^- 
qRqq: w^qi i q u qq^qqff %q- 

226qmtnT%qqt 3{%qq ^\ qfq ^qrq|i%qrff- 

L fi^Tirnf^ ^TqRTf^qj^'qqqT q^'^J i q«n- 
q?ut%ftft %ci^ q I q»«rr^T?T^iqT^ qfrqRrf^q^- 



viii. 228- ] [ 44 

TJK ^ ^ I 1 ^I%- 

23o»iri??F^r^'^5Si^^?; I s’^qp^^qilr^TT^ I m 

^mTff^frT stCtI^: 5E«iN%?T?lIr*?rTt I 

^t!T?mf^?ffr!Tpq?TRT?[c^T^I !lf| 

«TIff^%?T5ITriT?t sTT^nRf^ I 

‘8"R STRq%^?T??TRW I f^;3[RTR^ 

qTTqrfrf^ i ^ pfT=?^riT %tTRR^q^r^q 
!i^3 irTPrqHffqmqR’qT^{Rirr?iqT»f^t ^- 
^?(^5iqm^f?TVTRI5^WTri:i I 
qrft HTRf ^^RqJRrT^qr^ 4 I 

240qj^^lfTW^5? ^qiTTrRT ?lR^l^fRT%qm2? ^^3[- 
^ Rfr^f^TT^r^ ffrf ^T R^?Itl ?T^q ?T«flRxWWg[ I f r- 
?r?R^Rr% ft JTR«fTJTr^frtTfIJTT^5r Rqc% =^T- 
?R^ I i ^i^t'Trffq^q<Tr 

ff^J I ^^^mR%^R?TrT tT^?T|ftf^;| 

245 ;t WTSfrR^: I i ^irr 

^R ^ m RR^rr i i 

^RTR(fq^R;n^ftq5rRRf^^qqw! qftj sfrqqq; i 
qfTW ^rRf*rR- 

^qRRig; f?i: qf^q^qq: i qjRql- 'qs-R^wr 

25o^q=^q I q%qRqTq[iqq;qfRq>s?q^ m- 

^qR^ii 



3iwiq>iTS!rg«^lfn'?H^w [ viii. 276 


45 ] 

?r«?T 5T ^ 5?T^^«ir' 

I f^- 

^^?T?r*rqTT'?T'?7RTt’Tf%qR ^T 

26' TrTOqf%CT I q?iT: i srqTmqrgtqT- 

pRT q(?rqiq;5?^'t?rr ^^n^rfq^T^qRqgf^qT^TRT?!: i m 
m ^r?!d mx^^i ^fi^ ^rr^'tm ^Tq?Tiqqi^> 
qTqr'sqTq53T5^qri^f^^ 5?Tr>^TCf ign^qrfqq^^T- 
JiR^q qq ^sf%’:q?q?^ R'S?TqtqTii qf^ q ^qT^RRiq qfq- 
25 icqf^3f^qfrTr5=5^7^ I fqqqqqtqqiqqr'qTqTqTg i 

ffq ?fi|iqfqq^5q[§f%^^^T7’:qqq:Tr?fTq:'tqg i i% q 
^qT^T^qrf^qr qrr% s^qj^^qqqi ^qr- 

^ggrqq qrqrqTgtqKsqqg^rqT^fm ir 

• qif^fqrgqRr^^qif^g'qr^^^^qT Rtts:: fq*<^qTqiRTfq 

£«5;f f| I f^t^rqqrci: i ^ fi ^qT^qr^gqKqrq;- 

^ ^HTRqjfqqnqq q^^^rgq^ sqqrtqq: i 
5 ^^?’5'<Tq%5^qq:Tf^qjq[^I^qf q%q^ 
firqqq qfqfq'^qq i sriirq^q qiqqq: 
qf^qgeqpqtiq^qTqqfqq: ‘q^qq; Rqrf^q'r: q^^q^r- 
27oqqqj%; ^^|:53qKq?^iqTqt qR^rm 1 3?q5q ft qq 
f qfsqg i q^^q^qq^fi^q q qqrqq^qiq-^ggq i 

gqiiTRrqg i qT^s^^^qqrrnqRTqqrff^qq ^?q 
, ftff^^qq'^qi^ffq r^qffirq q^^q^igq^ q 
?[rqj I i w mjvw. t#r qq^q- 

275?:T5q% ^qRr q qqi i^TRqt f% 5 %q^ 1 

1 rqiR^qq:qRKqi%?q^q 1 



viii. 277- ] 




[46 


*rT«f5iRRr«Tq3r I ??T%- 

^ I 

280 gR*TTR|5H5R ^ I 

rT I f^'5fI^fqr|5q{qqf?^i?Jif^TJ || 

^ ^R?r53fT ^;?3[l*TR*TR I 
^Rq^TRT ^TRIRRr^ I m fRlfSTJ^J 

285 f »r^TRT^ I ^ ^ m- 

I^'^RcTt t?TTfqi^^ri«rr m^- » f| Jfm tei- 

^5qq’T»T?f^T^^5R^%^*1IRR5q’?RRi I %:^^- 

m R|qfm: «{?^ i 

290 ^k ^F|RRr^frf^^ I 

?r 5 g^ nRRT II 

?!^TtwR'f*T»^T?TfT^T ^ I 

5 ^^* gq ?T^gTqq^«nqRrrqi ’qqg ^- 

295^qqqqoi i gq i ^ qrqgRgpqqrfSr |:w- 
qjff^qqjq fq^fqqf WRRqjq^q- 

i^qrgqqt qsq qq f?^g#Esrg gq i ^rqriRq qqrg:q 
q|% g^rg^f'qTg;*l % M f^qqqf^ i 

qiqg giRT^s IR q ^qqf^ qR^q ^4 f^^qi- 
aoo^t^ ^^tfr^q;iqT3Tqqi%q^qqiqTrR qtqrqqqq gq | 
arfq ^q^q% I 4rm^T?qt^; ^gRC I g^tg 



47 ] 


[ viii. 326- 

|. ^«rT ^ ^ I 

^ 5 tf^T: f% 5^ I ?T^rrr^??r^ i ^rmr- 

303^^ 55^t rlf^^ST I 

m I Tfq 

H\i^ m f <C^R?rrr i q 
^rgjfT ^<1% ^fq i 

qqj qri^sTT ^^r^cTq^iqr g?qf^g mm qqr 
8ioq>wq^qrqf 5:?qf^fr^RgT g^fqfr%^rqfqgq iqqtqf^ 
tq^f^q#T q>^: h ^^iqqr q?f%: i qqfq 

qq^l qq: qm: i^#?q^qqrq; i q^qt^fq* 

T^qqT5qq%t i m qf^ i^^qqqqiRqT^ qt^; ^qm^r 
' ‘ q3[T>r’q qq^qrqt isiq %qf^q=^^ \ qf| ^Tfqwrf 
81S m^mqKm^q q-qqTrqq:?qr^ i%qq;i ^qrftqjg^qqq ^rqt 
q^qqtrq^ f^rf^qff^jrqr^ 3 ^ni q q^qqt- 
[ qqf qih'^qp^^q q^wqfq^’iT'^q^ fqq^ i 
q^ q q|q giqqqq: ^ qqqi^ l q^qqr qqq?- 
^ i:??rf^iqqirqqww#twq1 fJ^f^qqwqqq^q 
32o%q I ^ f^^^^^qiqiqqg^q^qirq^T 

qt^ q f^T%^q!s4^^q:q ii qf^ q qq- 
f^qq:q f^i^^NqTqjq^i^ qlqr/irf^ qr 
; qq: fqr: I qqr f| i^q^q iqqpqq i qq qf^^iq- 
f^tqq^q^q^^qtfqqqr i qqiq iiqqggq qr^tqq- 
825 fiRitqT^ ^55iiTqr^qfqq;T5! qq q#qq i ^^qtO* q mq- 
qftqq qr^r^’ ^rqqif^ i %q^ 3 q^sjsqqqfqq wf^- 



viii. 537- ] 




qt^rq^qiqf ^IqRr 

qq ^ir% I ?T^?rT%CTqq:qqtS^rqTt^ I 

^ w«rri i =qrqq^^rq: 
3;iOTr|#?Tf^^^: 15T-^q i^q^qtn qqj|^rqrs[q^q =qi^ 
?T 53qq I 5i?Tq[q^qt jfr^: frqiqqq^^lT^ 

I qqf<T^g?q^qq qqi3;??rqr^q5 ?T|=e^?r ^ 

I ?=E^r|qqT: iqqTfq^rqici; w 
q ^^^^Tq^nq?qr^^rqt i ^^^%^ torsqiqi^qt^q^ 
336 5TT^rqq I fqfrqcqfciL i ^qrq^rq^rq^^qqrq 

^R[f^?i!T^qqg[ I ^ ^ fqiq^qict i qqk4 

qr^ 5'jqqiqTq^qq?qqre=5'^f[S5E?qq i 
qmT^ I qf^r^n^^qqq i ^ 

^’qrqr^qtq fr^ i q ^f^qrqpqqqr =q 
34o5f%ft%q2r%ftf^ qiTsqi^: II II 

q;{qqqR?q*iT?qq: ^qq«q?jRHq'qq. 
I 

II % II 

qtq q: qqi^ qgr: qrq^rf^qqmtng- 
5 w 9^ q*ft q^i ^ qqr ?T qqr wlq fqqf^q^^ 9^- 
q^ I %qi«n?i^i q»?t i ^^^qfr^TqqR’qr^^qmr- 





[ ix. 51- 


49 ] 

?gP^ 5 T S[?^T% I p^lT^^f^r% I \ W f «TT^- 

^qr^^TT 5 'qT iq^'^q^ q%q qqTqi^q^q qqlq% 
10 qqqRqqtfq ^ ^ ^ 

qf|: q^qr^ qqTqiqT% i q?ifq 
^^q^qrfq q?qn^^ ^^wi^k qqnq qq q 5^1%- 
I q^wqi H q^qiiqisr^i^^qi ^ q^i%qqi 

qnfri^qr qr q^qr qfqqT^ q^q^TqqrmqTf^q^qrq- 
i&^TqqqtqqqRfq i ^rq i^qi? 1 f^qmq^qqf?fq 1 qm%- 
cqf^ qrqqr^ffqq; 1 q ff ?|sgqq# qm?^ -qrqrg 1 
qg q?qT?ftqi fq 5 ('^?j^qiqTq':qTq:qqi^?qif^€r gqr 
qtqqqfqj^: q^qrfq ??qq ?tqf^q qiqqrfin% qg M 
qrq: I q If q *FqTfiqr q^i: t% | q^rqgr^tqqTqTq; l 
aoqrqr qTqiqqtq>qTJ?fiqrf^^qqq€m^fqisq§qr^rq; 1 
q qig gqi gf^qfqR^^q q^q ii 

^TqixT^Tq I qqiqirqii^ I iq:qq^ 

sqqfNqfq qqq J ^rqTqqiqiq^qT; 1 a^qj^R nm 
f rqiq^ig 1 f Rqqqqqqiqqqqfqqqmrqroj^qmqqqiqq 
25qxqTqmq^q^qTqfqT sqTqtflqn i^Tsff: ^ 5 ^ 1 %. 
i'^#fqq% 13 TT?qqqqqRq^qq I qsi^^Ti^qqTqqqsqli 
II 

qrqiq^qqg 1 ^i^qi q qqm 1 ^qq qq- 
g«rigq^ 5 q: 1 qt qj ^qqrqq^^qqiqgq: q q^qi 
80 q qqfq qqiqqtiqqtqTqq^lqwgqqT isqfqq^sqrqi- 

f^:u q qrqqf^^qr q|j i qqqsqmf^q^qq^’qiqTi^T- 
7 [^sr?-] 



ix. 32- ] 




[50 


I ?I«TT ^ Hf^ 

• ^«n^- 

SafgqRq^TfW^^: H€r«lf%*Icft Rm ^Wt^I 

5?TTf^ ^?f^«r=^5^rw^T?'tR ^^irqR% I gf^5T 

f^R 5r TO I 3Rt5»ft^% ^I’TfT 3ITR1^ I I 3Tf- 
sRi^'n^Rr^ 13T«rRR^ siqm ^l- 
40^^555T ^Rg^TRctPlR ^ I m' 

I HT^TO' 

T^j 'k^ ?ir| '3Tn3r^^f^?frg;5roifq ^\^ 
^*frR^^5q?nn i li 

a|f¥RT;tT>?T^^ II S^i I 

45 3rRR fwq^s^T^^RTri: I 3TTR5’»fIs^ ^IK 

rT#r 5T^5jn'^ ii fm T%s;t qjR- 

sTRi’q 3irrqiii3T?qw I ^i afTR^ff q|?qf*Fqf^ I 
TO^tT TOT?i: I % ^ sqrqqiT: i ?irR^qf qfiqjnri- 
q^’Eq^^T^ ti^?T^Hr^q;4®iRrq q^- 
50 w I g?:4t kk- 

fTO^S^i’nr wki i 

^qrqiqr^^q:if^T%^ q^if%m- 

^ f:r%rqf^m 3TO3^|:?q^TO- 
im RTTOq^'mNTOTf^q ?«f| 

65^Tqrf^WR?g qj*T iqtqmTOW'qjR 



51 ] [ ix. 79- 

t^ig; I ^T i ^ ff 

K^Wl qT5TTf^l%^ 3irqWT^ H 
60 II 3TTtq;T: 

'TqnmT 3»Tqc[5^^T3^^: i m wnrimif^qjTmvrw 
fIrT ^ 5T5 ?r ^Rrl?l 

^TI ^K^^\ I mm- 

^r^TTOWJ I II 3mRiT^> 

?ifqT%5i’(r^^ m mm- 

, mw i i ^ 

^frij ^ Jlr^'Tfl^flTf^ I 3T^T-^ ^m- 

70rf^3fr?T’[*=4 

?iT3^«q’»rii^wm mk i%^?jr«?pi ^ 
^ ^ dm 5T T5i^ I mmm 

7.) II 3fsiT^| ^i«iTq??T^=5^'tdtqm: 

> qrdt sj^qmimr^JifqqraTcm m^mt i mir 

mm I m^ Rmdl: ^r- 

^ 15j ^ ^m^h i mi 



ix. 80- ] [52 

80 ?R«iRf I T^mV 

?lr^lci:i m =^RRf^^IRI fRWcTq 1 ?IHT5Tp<lH^^5r 

^^RS%^riRRTRR5>Ti;T®TI«l^^^T^ 15ff>T% m J?1%^T-WI- 
R5iqT%: 15T?F^ i i 

rr^TWR R^T»n??T^r»lR^T^I- 

Sif^JTT^: I ^TRTjmq^ ^^TRT 5^=7^ I ^R>T*TT®RT- 

I f R %?[ I ^TTf ^ «tr^t- 

^qpqv^qiTJir^^ I I 

cr«iT=^ j[5^T55fK^Rr I 3Tiq:r?jTfq ^frei^V 
f^Bq?vn|r^Tr[ %fh I 

90WIR ?I«TTfq ?ITi^ f%-?rT l q^^cqtqqqqoqq- 

?Rr^ I ii ^TRiR^rr ^jh'k 

s|TW%^^tTH5!TrftqRqqR^qRq^f^: I srqqqT ^^^^’ 
f^?T»TT^»TR ^’•Tl q?RR %5I I ^ 

qRJTm^«*lT?T^r4mqT55^qmirq?q f gt[ I 
95 f»^^^(R5qTqrnF^^iwRqo?Tt>RqHq 4t^i?Tr- 

I f^ g^qTqrr^q^rqm^^j^^T- 
qJTRR’^TRJ q^^R^lcT^WffR^(-rI^Rg>jq?T | qq^T' 
RTiq ^^[rqjR: I ?r ^ q^r^r RiqqqR^n^fqiqir^c^- 
q^iqrq, Rqq rRiqrqt i qrig ^ifis^qr^q^^^n?;- 
i qqr'qqR^Ti^qqivq^i q^>TE55- 
5rqq5Tqfqi^3qqqRTR4isf%^rqi5q'^rRRR-qT?iTHTqis 
3q^q% I q5qfq#^^r% Rrqqi^rqqijqTJTRi^ i m%^- 
?^T5T ft qqfq?T^riqf i trlq^r^RT^rtr 

q;«fgqq?I% I 3Tq^qT^J?[T^ | ijgqqtq^^TT ^rm iq 





[ ix. 129- 


53] 

^h ^qf%^fH?rrq ^TFqiqi^ qj^qiwq; ii 
qrfRqf^qmfq ^^tqr^qf l 

^THqq^fqfiqTg; \ RTifqq^qqif^^ qiat?iii% 
=q^ T^fq^ qrq l ^r^lqqjsqqf^qiai?^ ivqif^qTq 
110 qr I qq qR: q^i ^iqpr» Hqq?qi?^ i fR'tq^tq^qj: i 
sqr^qqrqi^ l qfs qTqqqq qfqqqq ^qTfqqT^qiqqi 
qiqtRq I qqqrsqqqqrqfq qqRq q?HqqTr( i ^rq:!- 
qrqJT^i^Rqt ^qqq?q qqqqirnqqRq^R 'kr^wr 
Rpqq^r qqRitqqqqRqfqqqqi^ i qr^qq: ws 
ii55qq^[5qqf%qq f^TR’^ q^ ^qis^i^qqqq^RqFqiw- 
^<q^qrqR qqiqrqq^rqTqq'qq^iq; i ^qii^q^q^^q- 
* q^fqi^qRTi^ qqsT^qkqqqiqgqq^T qfqfq’Rq m^- 
q^5 qj^rlqRTfq w^m qfqfTRq ^fq ii ^iqi- 
Rq: qqqqqTqR qR?irfT^qi?qTqR m\ ^q?jfRqfT' 
120 qrq^qq^: qsq f qr^ i qrqRqT'qqfTRRiq[ q^qRRi 
\ qf^qiRT^q^ q^i j^RqqRirqRRSR^Trqi:- 
RqjRqRi^q^: i sTqtqFrqrqT^ q^i i qqqFqiRqRRR 

qr^q^RnRqi'^qrq>'»’?q3qq'^-1 
qrqTqRiqiqTRqr qRqru^qRqi’qqK'^qiq ^qqr HqRi- 
i26^qqTg;ifq'K’qiq?qtRTq qqq^ 1 fT% qq q^^rqiRRi" 
^qsqq I qqfqqRRTRRtqk si^^qr ii ^^t- 

' tqq: qqqqqRR qr^'>R ^fq q:; kqif 

q;qfqq??q'i^q^qgRT^ i qr^'tcqq^rRq^^- 

'■fqi it ^f^qqrtqq^qrRi ??if^fqqf<Ti:qq%qRRi^^q* 



i.\.! o^O- J 




[54 


^qr?!: i ?r ^ ^sforrr^qsrrqqHg^wn^- 

?«T»ITr»lrfJT^TW: I I ^ 

arpqiJi: l3|%?:T^JT^m%irRRTq^>Tqi5rT^TTrim ^fH^l■‘ 
^n>TW^T^ I 
l isq^^ I q:q ?qfo5-qRqq%: 

^^V-^qqqi^ | q^rqRqpp^of^qTI^ I 

n«TI>3rIT?gq«mf^?Tfqqtq^qfq ^I^q^qR ^RTRI#- 

q:q5?fi q 5qiqqj:i qqj sqrq^ q I I 

^ sqrq^ q q^q ^^\ sqrq | %qq^TRr I ?R*TT«r ^^ml I 

140 3T5qiqqrR ^ffq W%?rT5!^qRR»riR^;T r%;?T SfT^fJRrR- 


^^^^sqiRqj^'iqjoqifqRRIcRR: ?T?^tV 

rfJRm ^ %5T SRf^f^R: I WJ^*P^f^TR3f®<RIHf ^ 
R?^TR^(^T>f^T Wlfm ^5RT^: II II 


Wr^RTRRJRT: mm ^RT^cFRrRT^^f?Tqq %'^ 
RlnR?Rfq TlTa^R^ I Rsnf^ ^ ^ 

sfr^Rf^RTlr ^>R*RRT^qTf^tTq?r«frTr ^• 

5^qTq srt^T«Tq;wRr% ?i^?T:qrT%5Tr ^'ifif^- 

r.f^q^qRRT q^q'qi^T^RIRRi^qqT ^T^q^q^qi^- 

Riq^p^pqiq^^^ i 






55] 




IX. 


srp gPRs^sihi: ii ?»u 

3??^ ^r^|tTtTr^?Tf mi^rT^TS^qTi^^rmR: q> I \^m 
fiNr'>fr 3r??TsfTq: i I 

^fr i m\ fr^qfmqqqm ^=qqftr i 3i?q- 

3o?ftq frqq fqifn:% I r% fif^rqr? ^T^^ 

I q^q^iFr sqqqq i ^%^ 

f^^Trqqq^Tfqfl^i ^^\^T^ qiRqnwHirTi 
qq qTqmr^mq^«m^rqqT5qi%qn'^?iqT ^iiq- 
qTq5=qwTf^ ^^ \ l l 

1 f' qiqnT^^q^ i qqq^^5!3!Twi%?n[^qTq^^’nqqm- 
’qqj?q:q’ns^q qf^i^ i s^ii^^qi q 

qT ftqqq fqr ^Tqiq# q^qt i qjt^qt-qqq qraiRq- 
sqi^qrq; i^qr? i arf^qq q^^s^qqiq ^ q^- 
f^qiqf^l^qqr qi^qqiq i q;q^q i ^qqqr^qqi 
soq^q^R^q^^q I f^qr^qi?^ i fq^^: qT^^qi^Jtfq- 
q^Tiq^^T qtd qq^tq^^q?^ fqqiq: i wqr q qqqfq 
1 

^^qijqitqf^qT % ^qt? |:i^qqqTq?Trqqr I 
q-' ^ i%iq ifq ii 

26 %q fq q^qltq fq i^qTqqil^: iqq qqr sir- 
qqw^q^q^j pqr qfrqjqqq^i’ft ^qi^qqqqfq qq 
# qiq: i qqi ^qnqt qfqq^^qiqqTftq qifqq; i f^q- 
anff^^sqqt qfqq^qiqqfqf^ s^rqq: I 



X 29 - ] 




[ 56 

30^^ I f^’npT I 

^ ^ 151 ^ qso^^ ftM 

H rr«fT ?Ti^*T^ I qr»|^: 

I i ^^J f%^i5ei^?qq[- 

^mf^iifjfrit qjoif^ w^TS*?qT^^^^q'i s^if^tiT 
85q>3^r^ rl^?iqqi^ fqt!05iqTfD?r^[JII?if3?T^T^- 
q^qT«^^qiD|^r«irp^q^ i q# =^ .»^ 

nTq?!5^f^qr»TJiif^?r|?5T%?Tf^q;^Tq5: i ri^r ^ ?rrqwa^^- 
5^qr%^q^r?qjT5q?rq^^^^j?f?'^?nq?^^r^Tfr^: ^*r- 
^R ?r^T |qRR fq 

40 f qr ^qiifqq^q im i qqifqqpqrqqnl^mmi > 
qq^qRqfq q^q gq: qjRmR^sRTTnqqii i qqr 
=^rf** I 

i;:rar^qfqq:R^^qRiRqRqr: l 
qrq^f: f^q?qqT fqq’Jsrdqqtor: ii 
qqT 5 »n%€r fqin qrqqiRq: i 
^\ qrrqR ^5!T3[Tt^ qii qiRiq# iR: ii 
qq^r^rqjR ^ q^iRnq i qq? 3 ^ 5 ^ arqr 
iqT^^j ffq ^qJK^rrqfmq^ 11 qiqtq^rf^- 
fqq?q^ « ^niiqr^qq r%^ it^ qqT«rr: \ 
50 qqiaiqqq^qqqT^qfg|?qT^?qiqqqqil^«itqqiq!q5q- 
fq?n»qi\RTqT^®^qT^RJif^qRRT q^ 9 RT%:$R- 
qrfqqq qqqi^ 1 q %qqt sq^qRf ^m^qr m 





[ X. 77- 


57] 

*TT^'»T I 3»;ETqjr^TTqjfT?r^T^ I 

50 w I ?r ^ ^r q’T !%«rt 

qmf^qiq: f?.| r^qqirmiif^qiWT if^ 3 ?q- 

f^m pq?TTq ^ 1 *? fm i sf 

fs^mi unf^q i i%q«rrfT- 

l ^ ^ (^^qRmRtfrr 

co^Riqf^ ?iqqRT?irqT^ i m fl i h mqg^- 

STqi'qfq?^ I ^ f^^- 
I q?T>S?riq^3i^r s^rq qf^ Rfiirrfqqiq Wret- 
q5T?:qrH[qT^®iiqi% qj^qjqr^^iq qqw^qq^lf; i 
qjqif^^^'q ^ 5 ^% qft 

65 q %i'?q^Ti%q5qff^ l qf^qq ft q^qq qq^siijt qqfq 
q qrq>?:qq;i q qi^J^qilifiqqiqjqTCr ^^qfq irrqrqns- 
^q^^q: I qiqqiqq ft qi^q^ 1 qsqqflqqj?? I sqq- 
ftq'R^^qffq qf^’q^q iTqqiqqitTf^ qqmwj 1 qq 
iRiq^q qqi'qcqq;i q^q^frqqni^ iqqit ?qTq^q«i^- 
7oqT'^’qf^ q^qqsqqHTqq qqiqfqfq qqift qR^jr^qr- 
?q>|qiqfq5[T^q q;?^^qq qqTq?q ftr^q^ 1 qqi’jqsqq- 
f|qq;^|q qiqqjqqR ^rq^¥q q qtq*qq.^^ww^ I 
f R qqiqq; ffq % qjf^qsR ii 

75|t^qqj^^^f^^jr?qr(tq§q>^iq^qq»q^ iiqqt qrCi^- 
ps^qi^qqRtf%^?qq;^5i^Rrqi?q?qqiRq^% 5^;: 1 
sqRq: 1 «nRT q 

B [?*n5;iq ] 



X. 78- ] 




^ I ?I^?T JTqi^^^ 11 f f?3[qf f^q^T^T ^ ^- 
wirqr^qqqrqiqrq: i I ^iqi^ TFqjqq'fiT^q ^ qrq^ ^qq^- 
sof^jqt^q I qrfqq:5RTqsqTqTf^q S^T^qqi^q fq^f^ 
fqq^q ?Fq^ qf ms^qT^qtqici: i TTqir^Tqi’qf ^ q^- 
sqiqTTRqqr^iq ll ^isgrTqrqTfqf^s^qTqrqf q q;^ 
^tqpqqiq: I q?f^?Tqin>qi?q| ?qRqqjiqq qj^qr^i- 
qq 3 qtw*^ ^qjqqqqrq ii qrqwiqqw: i^u^qq 

qqqf^ 

q^ q^qff^ 3 ^rtHtq ^^’qq i n 

qq ^fw^iqf^ rffqiqm?q‘q^Tqft^^Mtqq: i m 
% q^Trqrq; ip«nn^w^ q qqf^qq i fq^ ' §rq 
9o;q'iq^i[^qqqF?:«/i[q qqrqqrW’q iFqFqrqrqqqnq 
pqi^ II 

qqijqqsqRq^wqf WTOq ^^jrjnf^iTi^qTqTqt 
m%qq5?rr^f^qqqtq^: fqt ll qq q^^r qq^5«rf^q:5qt- 
looqqiqqq qqqf^qiq?^^ I qT%qr I qjq^ 

^^^qqrr^ %f^ i qq qrqn:^ ^ q3% q^?i^- 
qTq«fiq«frqTqj5qqqT qf^qr qiq^g; I qqr qqqirq- 
qnqqqr qifqq qri qwqifrq 

f^qi% qq q^T i ^Tqrqqqif^q^^ 
lo .mqFq^iq^qm %qrdq^ qf^q: ^iqFqq^^ i 
qqr ^ 1 qiqrqt f^Tqq»q^9r fT% qrei’q- 
^f^jRTw qrf^i?q^ ^fqqt^ 





[ X. 182- 


5 !) ] 

^ 

sTT^t^ ^f?T ^’ir 

1101^ I s^'^FT 3?rTO?IR5q^R- 

1 q>TT q'^i: mt qrqq f^ g ^ q:«m%- 

q^Tt 5^^ q^«n: pqr: II q«n 

%?qT^R WT qifTqT q^% srf^ 

ir^qT%^qqTq rq;qfq ■qrf^’qr- 

lir.-qpT ?FT»V. I R[ ^ I RT^^Rtf^q^^qR- 

qrRqifqqF^qrq?m'mi?qi%F2RqqR»qf^qTTRi^- 

^qqTj5qr^5'^:q5qqrfsqf?rRlfqR I rR ^Tiqrq^ 

qRq^qrq Rq^^qr ^ifqqqfq i fqq:- 

120 Riq q?qf^ q%q fq RFRqqqmq q^q^^nq^Rj 
^51^ f^Rqwqrqiq:?^ i q qiiR 
?fqq;Rl^qrq: q ^qTiq^RRTTqTqtf^RqqRT- 

ffq I q^qq^qiq qqrqqqr qTf^4qi% i 

srfqqi: fqqiRT? q^qiWqq qqtq ^ qq 

i25qf^#qTqoT q^^qq fqq?: ^ f^Rqqq^qi^ 

srfqR ft ^m^ ?8 q^T#! 1 q qif^ f^- 
qtqq^q^iq; fqq:?qi5rfqR: ^ q jqR- 
|q^f^fFqqqRTT%?r tfq i q^q^qWiW q^q- 
^qR5?q:qtqq:qqq qrm qqq: i qqq qqrq ?SFqq4 
ru^f^Rn'iqqiqoqrqTTq^q^qT qrfq q^^ i qf^ qj- 
qq^ f qqirqiqf^: ?Rqt q^qqq qqf q 
q^qqf^r^ qi^J^ qqN<irq.qqiq^q(^ I 





X. 183- ] 


[ 60 


frHi: H?I8TR^ W> ^ 5Tt 

IS'^sTTrFT I ^ w ^ 

I ^ % ^T^qqrf^r^I f^- 



’Tf^: ^TTW^IW^ ^¥\ I ^ f^JTfPTR 

i4o5Tft?r^^ I I sT^iTTfTR: ^m- 

\^WK ^in- 

rTT^ 3rnfe[ ^- 

3qrR*i; 3T3Tf^ 

i46f^?nift# srfrngr??!^ ^?gF^vpjT^5?^: Jif^m.rf^- 
^ i%irf^«TR^ I ^3Tf^: 

JTmirwT^^ ^ ^ TO f^?4 

qirt sc^frj; 

f^rr% w ^ iro: ?F7Tf^F^j#^T i 

isoSTf^fTrTT^qf^ ^ Wiprlf 


?Tq!^W. 5#fF?Tt ^rm f^?Tf^»TR I ^T^r^r: 

?T^^nTT%T STTfirfrT 

^ ^ mk- 

^ nf^- 

i65irPTOiW: ^ ffw f^JT^^TRj^ 13T^r w- 

^ I fl 5 5T I \\%^ 

TO^^tr 3r5yr^5r4^f^;T^ i 





[ xi. 10- 


01 ] 





^m- 



II II 


3T^j?n 


^ f|HT 

q>qT^ inni 

?q5qf%*ft^JTf^^v|Tnn»nf^ ^fir#n ^m- 
I m ft^ m ^ W5- 

f.SRITlJ HMlWlt^^i-qir^ ^rf^s^rCl^lfilq I ^- 

tq(t^ 1 ft^r jfrf^^- 

q:^ ^«nf^^f#rqRqri; 1 ^ ^ w^jftf^^rqr^- 
*n%ij5?i:i qirMq^iTRt p^if^ qt 

?f5q5qfifqp;: ^ qtqif^rq^qqTf^^qT^^iqfiq^J I qq 
10 T^^iRqqf^H'^vi^i p4»ir§^p??TqT?qw'^?q^n^ q^lf- 
f^qjq qq^gr#TT^ 1 ^^rqqif^ q^j q^HK i R- 
^qi^qiq^T qrq^T^w I f^^i'qtqf^ q^Tfqqrf^qwrg'T- 
f^TC^q ^tf^qRT ’^qRf^f^qR I 

qrqq^q q*nq^ 1 q q ^4tqiqq?q^qqT^qq^qr- 
lof^prqrqrf^qiqq:: q^ qq 1 qf^qflqq^ qr 
qt «Trf^ qq^qq^ 1 



xi. 41- ] 




[6-i 

1 II 

I ^ TOf^JTPT ^ 

20 II i 

ft^JTTf^jn^Tsw^rriiw i ^ 

^ I ws5r JT^ T^ 17T«nff i ft^ %3[^: 

I ^ %r- 

I ?T ft ^Ttf^ irrm =^ %(^ i f^r 

25 T^n'^tpr: i f^nr: i 

I ^ ^ v^ fl^ m^- 

^ I rntf^RnTtR*^ i 

^ ^ITF^ ft^ "T^t^ ^^i fw> % 
sof^^sr ?T5 ^ w^ ^ 

tr 1 ?tr: I tFF^TTPT^^ ^r^it%^T- 

’Jlr^ni; I ^ I f^^PT?TT4^:^RnTTW 

tr^MRrti^ I tr ^ 

35 ^R’»rfin% R^mr I%w*tr^ t?R^?Tq^rn7?wT- 
#it f^w RT I ^’^=!n?rR f^Sf^im^TRR; 11 

w?nTR^w 3Rjf^q?r w^\ ir^j^^TTR^rf^ 

iTROTRRRf^ f^ *T?rTf^#R:RfW[^ 

40?T«n ^ ^t^TR^RPTft: ^?^rf^RJTl%tfT^: 

^T5i ft q^i% ^ *rRTf^f¥^r^^^q 1 ^ 



fm ifmr^ i ^ ^ 

^n??rw:Rt i 

rT^q ^ l%T»^W| ^SFWRnWTWTqf^rr- 

46 ^ I f| 'T^rrf^^TRPWT’rT: ^f^^^rRwir- 

»T^ JTfftq% I ^ 

^ fTRtSTrW^ I ^ ^;g^^%?TT^Tnf^??TTr( I ^ 
5o^i*IR ^ W ^ I WF!71*rR^ I 

w 5^ ^ 

56 ?Tm¥nqjqf^ i qft- 

wimf^^lqw i %qq; i qft’qwfqy- 

qrt^ ^ ^ ^^iw-qiqi^%JT wpnqfgqw^- 

iq?qRt ^arrf^^tqRT qwf^ ^^q^w 

If^qrf^: 5T5?rft^; i wr^ ^ 


>» ’ ' »>i- ^ , 

qi^q^ q:rt^^n*FfTq- 

'irqiif ^^rqitoTurf^: i q:q ^ ^ 

er.^q^ I ^ ^ teRrRflqTq^r ^ 

!pq; I ?r«nf| ^^I?n^«ii4<il^dqi ^qsqRf <3^- 




xi. 91- j 


[ Gi 

^ rTci: ^nnf^irma? 

\ ^ ^fnRP?^f^#TOT: I 

^ f fif i 

70 T^ir^n ^ 3T^[W U II 

f?T ^ I 

^ f^To^Twmr ^nww^ IRII 

^ ^ g?TT?n^ I 

f%5T % fTWf II ^ II 

75^ I ^%f^r^o^R?TTg!iqT^> 

m f^-^: jio qr pyy 

fT>rTU7|Wiaiq^iir^^t«TqT^5[H* ^rq^q 

5?TJTf^ I m ^ r^ 

8of% % I wf ^ wj^mn- 

*TP5%rr ^j^qrnr: iJ5 [?t^ s^ fi r^ Rf^^ i Nii^^r^ i - 

^qqiqqq I I 3T«r rfST # 

^WTURRT SfRRfTTTT ^ 

%??; I J?*rr*iRRni; i ?t f| ^ f^: q?iRj 

85#r^?yRiitrT«FRr: ^T^n^jjRTrm# qR- 

?Tl^ I 3T«mr«IR*lRsq qinq^ I IT«IT 

’Tf^n*n=?Ri i 

qi^j II 

90^R'^Mr«RI^ I 5T ^ 9fl%5T f^f^ 

wk([f^mm ^ fiwi; i ^ ft ^R^snftJ 





[xi. 1J6- 


^ f^^TT i 

^JTTf^WT^ I ^ I 

^ W':!^ ff ^T ^RTT^^q q; i 

96 ^ »TTq^ ^ ^ %5T »T^ II 

qr^ ^iqjif^Tq?^4*^<q^qT^: i srsr^if^^^Tt 

it Hf>T*F4R#JTT qw: q^iff^qiq^rqrqf^- 

luoqiTRrqF^^ rR^rfquq^q ^qT^% I 

^ ^h f^iFrqt’«TFnn^rf^ rn^ion ^fwft- 
q^^TT3[^ 5Fq^^fq i f| 

fqqmf^'^^ qiJFqr- 
^qr^qim^tt^^qs^fa: q^:^^: i ^rqt ^ 

106 rT^q^: i m ^ 

^ I WTTfqi%: I f% 

"qr^qj^f^wqi^j ^ qr q^'qrq^q^frf^JT i 
%qf q»^qiRHmHi(^^j i qqr ^nfr^q^- 
^ frqi^ qrqqRt ^[qrFqT 

Iioqq qFJfiT^q^ qqq^qi^qqqqqjqqiqwf^ %! 
qj^f^if^ f% q qf^% i qq^ f^r^ifr qrq^^^qiqqn^tr 

^ qqqtf%^ I qqi q^FHFqf^ f^rf^ 

M^^q^^iq^KCFIlfilPl ^Fqf^ rFqv^ f^qlqrf^q-qi- 
y ^ qf^ f^qri^ i i{lqi^q qgf^w^ i^ql^^^tqn^-q 
115 qqi^^qR q^q% i qq q q qiqiqq y ^i i<¥i qftwrat i 

9[5»n5i^] 



xi. ll7- ] [ 66- 


i20HW^Tf?nnj^q; i wf|w ^ f^^ter- 

ft^r ST ff^ I Tn^n^:^5rfHTr7lT^- 
S Tf f ^ r ^ i g [ I ^ 

125 I 


Wr'TfKsqr^^ qw i 

a^ qt^ % qrf^ || 

^R[rf^ 3TRif: I 


3T?q qq#r ^m^i a^TRT I 
ftrn qm q%3[R q ^ q qfq^ il 
qm ^ f ^q r ^qR n^ qif qi yqq T 5^5 1 
qqi fRq: 1 ^ 1 s^TTT^qi'^qjq. 1 



I 


135 


qrr^qrf^^ qiMMf iq^if^f^i in 11 

^•qrqpsn qqqiqq^tf^ I 

qqtqAqfqr^RT^^ fqqqq; IRll 
qnnqq^f^"l 4 qqqiqqTO; 1 

^mq< q ^tiq^ fq: M^n 

M i f^i qi q ri r wfriq ^qqiqqt 1 
^ qrs^ laiffl f’sqrfti^^fqrT^ iiv?ii 


140 



67] 




[ xi. 165* 


II ^ qrf^^RT ^- 

I ^ ft RR=iif;|^=^: i 

^ 5Rm^III 
IRrf^4fr?f^'7T7'7;f^r?ri R i ft^ 
***?r ^ f^«rf[ i ^ TfRt %5q*n%^- 



nEGEoittl^mmetrsicUiaBiiEsgii 


R4>^ l (ll> n Mf <T^Tr7RRRRI^ I ST^qT?l<^R ^ 
5[^ *T5Wq^3r?RPf^WT^TVT: I ^ %TT 

150 xpr^^ ^ I ^ fT% 

sfRr«iT^ I ?rm i 

^ ^ iRT^t ^5rq[7^H^TR:a|iL II 

I %f^ ^:qrn I i^MR^ ^ 

i56i:mxi^^RtTr3n%m qfRrt i ^ 

^4 %rTrt4: ^ ^wP^rf%wRT i^q; i ^rras^qr 
4 5RT ^ rR4t^ q iT '>:^q|Vfq" ^ R T q%^ 5^ 

U^qH iq^-qiRvis^Rhq^f j i qqr ^ p^%vqitq- 

f4p[^q% I %fq rnq^i^l ^ 

i6oq^^ I f% ^ I i^qrRiR^5f4 q^qqr^^q 

qr^q’[4qR^>«‘'^4» i^f4f4 i 5 #tt ^ 4^- 

( Hiq+Rq^ w %qR^ ^5TiRvn- 

Rl41^qi'Ri^K0|«+<: q^^qq l ^Trq^ I 5^ 

i65qqqt 4qt ^ivq^ %qTq%qRJ 


xi. 166-] 




[ 63- 

Wm II fr^Tft^Ssqf^T^R^rTrJft- 

f^ra^^miirffpr i ^^’’ 

i7of|tnffrPTr^R^Fm ?T^in?t i f% i h ^■^fWTf^^i^rf^- 

^ ^«TRi^«pr: ^ 

5?rR^^RT% I ^^ T^rm f^ T ^^r^trrt ^iwRif^ m 

’RKt q#nPFr5?Tf^ft%t smTTR^^r y^.Wp4.q7T^ 

I "Ti- 

qft^TTTTf^ 7T^ f%»TTf I TOt" 
^rf3(^?rrRf rT^ JTRFKRI^ I 
iso^ifRif^ ’rMm ^ 5^-^T I 

|WT3^5qT#TnTr^ i 

rTTRTf^^’Jn?mf^TTT"T^ 

^f?f^ 3T%rR f^RR^r 7T>4l<4Hlr( I 3Tf^- 

«fRt 1 Rf^t ^RF I 

i85JTft^R^RrRiT«P5'T# WWfW I f^TfiTf 

qtfrn^nFlt^rT^ ^TTSjf^f^R^Rff^ ^FRf^- 
I ^ %'Ttf^ii>^:?TsncfNTm 

57Rf rf^^HR; I TTrTSr ^TT-jS^^f^’TR IRIRRiRTRI- 
I % ft #FF!T WR 
i9o^Rn:^f^jrf^5 m ^^TRT 





69-] 


[ xi. 215- 


i ?r«n 

^ I 

Wt 11 

195 ^ ^ RWtq#l I 

frlt^ Wf I 3 T?T n'TTl^ «n^T- 

f^Ti^ 504 rnrnVt 1 

^iRT^q 1 ^ ’f ?rj^ 

^ ^ f^^ilifT^JT I f% 5 qmi- 

20054^50^?^ ^T^t 1 3 T?T 

^ %qt «r-4rpf^ ^ 1 

205 >?piptt ^ ?ni 3 [Tf^^ 5 R(; 1 ’FTrws^rf^^rrqq- 

II 3 Tm^ qqrwif^Rf q^'^qqpjnj^ 1 

^ ft qr v-(i?qmm qr 1 qN^^fiqirfq: qfq- 
qrf^ qr 1 sTm^f^qjwqr^t 1 qqr^ ^rq^s^pq: 1 

210 ^f^qT'qiqqi^ ^ f^^ 1 

f 4 tqv 4 r qqqiq%v 4 r JT^rrqrqftfq^q^: 11 
(t^qq^ f q^ q rqq tq.icq;Aq 1 ^ i^ q ri-iq^ a 1 1 
m I ^q^qf^RTqR^ ^^^q^ 1 qqr- 

sf^^qq^'^qq fft %f^ ^’^qf^jqi^qq WRq 'iRTfrqjqT- 
2i6«[i% ^:^ qfqptf^ 1 q^q^q^ ^fqq]^qq^q^nFq% i 





[70- 


xi. 216- ] 

I ^m^Tsr^ ?RqN¥T- 
i M* • 

^vn =^f 11 

WF^rf^i^FTT 5fl T»??PTT 
220 ir^ fm ^ =^ I 

^2^ WT5^ ^- 

JTTMJ II 

’n^^nw#^ I 3F?T«n^4 if^TR^^fenr ^ 
225?^itM f% ^h I f^nrmpTRT^ i ^ ^ 

I ^rqrwr: fT«nf^ 

5T I ^p?I#TT ^ I 

^ rTFTPrmM i fm- 

^ ^ II 3T«r #T 

230^ ^r^if^Hi ft^rri^^: ^ 

^[^t l55TnTT-W I flf^- 

^ ^ rt ^r f^ fiT^rf^l f^f^- 

>^:i rlr T t^K^I J T R 


286ei;ff^ 


_I ^ ’TrtW 

ft^ ^5RTT^jft%: !55mT^^5R^Tftl% 

3nf I I q^ ^w^- 

qf^Fqrw^qit^ #FT#T^ 13pqT^ir?|sq[ 
qrnik i ^Hiqmfqq^i’Jqf^q- ;nqNi% 
24o?TmR[^fMtf^ 1 ?ifT% Wt: 



t xi 264- 








^NIM^ ^ f^rrfrRR^I 

»RqsrTTnTI^5f^ ^ I 

^rs^rwsnr 3r:qm^ Tf^mm t 

TO T^ 5 T^ 5 ^ ti 

^r^TTW^ l^«n 

26o^^«rnTf ^ ^ i 

^rqsi% ft ^TT^ I 

<(4^m*fci4 ^ ^ ii 

I w ^f# #»i^nTl^ 

rrft^* I ^ ^^rRofrtt ^ F if t « 

255 ^«n I 

f^ gSTO^ ^y|:;f ft^ I 


^ ^ ^ qR^:i 

^ ^FRT^: I ^ R«<*I4»Rm^- 

>t^TO»frT^T^^ffftRr II wf %W^^5qWT^!ipqT^J| 

?T flHTt^r^TO^ ft ^4irlf^H^J 
1ir<^f|^iRRi^^n i nif^(t^4ff^^M r TO ^t i q^- 
Rit^ qr ^TO^q r ^q i ii^q^4 tf ^ fr *T ff^ 
sqpin^ I Rrsim^ ^ i w ^ qrq4 



xi. S65- ] 




[-72- 


^IPTfl^J g»Tf%R ?TTttffe 5 WOT 3Tf^ » W? 
5OTT#: I 

270 I 

w HR RR i4fTK<*( II 

I rT«n R ^ ^ HRqif^lRif^^l^: 

276^RTf^?RR I ^ ^ qr^ %5OTT 

R^Rrt^ I q^qf Wq’^TOTTO^iRRR: I 


;itaimt£fc!ElziKTEg|gmfca^;iUEKfciiacEK5icmticd 


TRwf^*RR«Rrm.i qqr q;f^^f^?5^iq^qT- 
wfqr wqR TT'RfM qri*ftf% ^ 

280OTHRf^ iqyMqMq,q.^fqf: 

f|qftw ft^RlR^^fq ?r 

q ?: RR% I irrqqf^ w 

q^^TRRRROTR^W f^pRHRfA^ TTOTT^t 
^ S^Rf^: R ^ |qt(^iTf 
285%^Rci f|^m^f^KgrfR^ OTTf^qftqtq^ qnlu^i r q i 

TOcRfW f^RTfWR II ^ qriRi^: II n II 



[ xii. 21 


73] 


/ 


#Tm5P!^»TP^TriT«PlW- 
^?RFn^TO5RT^ ^ ^r»THt *T^ ftfI 

vmi^ § ii 

<T> q>5Kn vr?m3E^«rTft 
sr^> ^RJTq’Rfrf^H^ (I II 

^ ITR^ I ^ ^ ^ I 

^»7 

5 ^^ ^ I ST^rsTW ff?T 

JpFTWT?^^: ^WMTJTT ^4- 

4twiTt^ i f4q44 i ^4- 

j ^«rFW % ^ 13T?q^ ^43T^F:Ri%sf4^r5[T^ itr^ 

' »^M ' * T H 4fr4? 5T FTR^ I ’TTt4- 

io^T#«rft 5n?4 I ^TFRTi 5^- 

I ^ =^4^«ptt m 4tf^^ ^ I 

^ f| ?[R %^T^f I?TR ITRI?^- 

rRTITR rTR^^RtR- 


^TJT^RR^ I st 4^ ^3r^irmRm4 ^ ^ 
15^4^ W»Tf^ I W«nf4 IR^FT ^^ff^^rTR 
5?pn I ?ft«feTftmJ I iTR ^R5i^ I 

5T «TRRJ f^«wr ^ W5RTR- 

i 1^ I I JT4^ JTT^ITt I Wf • 

w: I 4^ WP^ ^- 

2oRf^ 4l[qq«r^ 

^smM ^Rn^?f^r^ir^?qr4j ii 

10 [ waj^‘] 





[74 


xii.: 


-:1 


f^WFT SN3^ II 

I ?T?i:ffR ?T I f^Mlf^^l 

I rT?T5^ |IT^“ 

f»7faf II r|^9l I qrr: f^?7f%: 

I m I ^ fl irr*i*iR*iR‘ 


■ 1 3T?nf^: i%w^ f^‘^\ I 

so^TST sT^qr^ ^5? qrqqiqr^t^ 

qqq^tfTf^ ^sq ;qiq ^ 


%q qwimif^iq^q ^n^^iqrFTOT^q 

!(TOq qf^sqij^ I qqq q^q^qt I m m- 

^qn^Rq II qq qr^r ^qqq^q qwqqr w^^ft^^qqqq- 

35 I qirqrq q qqqwfiqrq: I qqrRiqqqqt- 


?q?i?qmqq qqqqq qq f ^ ^ I q d qqql^ HR 

qA?m qf^qrqqrq ^q: i hr ’^qq qf^qrqq 
fRTcoqqqqj^q q^ qqqqqn^ i qqr ^ hr r ^rt- 
jftf^ q^qqrt^ hHT^ qqr q^q: r qqn^cflRqqf^ 
4oqAqqT qf^ qq i q^5 ^qr^f^ qiq 

q^Tf^J I 3iiqq%;^q f^qT%^: i ^s^i 


qRI^tRTq^ q^tq^l^lTRqqmqRRT^ I q qiqR- 
#R^qRT^q<|j qRTRf^ l q q |IRT R^ l ^qg 4 - ' q ^- 
qqr I q^qiRitRRR q^ ql q^-i^ qqR ^ftoRRTg; i 
45 qq^PTRrwqTqq qRq^qr I srqfq^SWTrqRjq^STvr 

sqNr^TqtnT^ ii wqqiqjRqRq? qmq% qf^ ht^ 



ifmiqr fiq^^f?fnn^i3WR^q?r!Ti^jnRsqr^^^^ 

sofTHRir (I ^^- 

I JTTFr^^ 

I ^ ’^T3#T3>TT^ 

II ^3»TiWTi I ^«nf| I ?R 

sm^nrf^ i 

siq:Rq^qi^qq,l^|q;;:qq(^(^ %5j I 3TfT?rf?nRrTf^SfI^ 

^ WTO^nm: i ^wr^t ^mm ^ ^ 

6C STORRftf^ ^RTf^- 

f^4^PH4»^l I ^ WIRPSRWm^ 

II ^ ^ sqpr- 

I ?T«n #Rr ^3p^m I ST^JRtfrTRT^ I ^T 

>RPr ^TRTR^JTtfrpR^n ii ri^ srtr^- 
65irRnRtirRRfwf^f^ ^Tr^w^t 
ITR ?r^raK4M rT^qi^qRPf: rRT JRW|rRRtW«T 

iTfHf Mq[^q>'^q ii 

4 4l [ m^^ l|? IITRI f^U R FT^ 

qRT^i^ijq^ I ^Tf^rq H g iHM^kq ^qq R^^’ r ^f^g i - 
7o«ir^prt^ Tf sr: ^qjRqRimqWrPr- 

f^’TRR I ^km- 




xii. 72- ] [76 


I ^ ii 

I ?m f| I 

ITR ITR^ I ^T ^ 

7 ’ qT?Tq#Tt fgTRt I pq^RWTT ^Hf- 

7TR %qf I sq^f^q-s^T^ qq | 

f^fqrURI-qHlRrqqiq^q I ^ ^RTOTRI^- 

rR^^qqjm qr fRqf^ qsiq^dqR 

80 I W*R 7T??^|fR^^ qqqRR; I ^qqt^«iR 


't%l I HNlf^T^rgr I ^rqR^qm: ^R^qil^ 

3q^Wq^#R I ^’TRR mRT- 

ITTRfW^qq’ I wfq=RT^ I ^«IT ft fRTIfR <RR 
^ ^RTf^ ^ RRi«^w)rw q^ii- 


80-m I Rwit qTi^qqfliR ^ I q ’q 9R 

ifq^q^ I 3RJ wqqRTTqqrR I w^- 

filfqrR ^qgqq i %r ^qqqqqrRR^ ^ ^ 

R^i iTR^TR irf^TRq^^nf^ n f| 

irRqqqRHqqqRTf^ I 

oo^qqRqri siiHj^q^^'qTrj; I ^IT^FIRR 



^^qi^qf^T?qR i ^ ^ iRRt f^fr^m g^g T R w i 
^MHqi<iM^^|4j (;i H gt qr ^ r ^ lff^f^nTRR- 

5^ ^ I ?r?qq^ 



77 1 


[ xiii. 13- 


^ JFR^f^?RF?R5?n^?T^ I ^«n »fNTFTOT^- 
100 ^IHItMF*llf^*fl'=«l'^iillRMI<HlR?IHm-^^qi^^^R^I 
ITR ^ wf^uFTMr ^ fRRn:- 

^Fpn ^ II II 


) 


3R ^ 

H R # T ?RR- 


pWRf I 

mil ^ 



f!rT f srr^: I 


^ cp.in ^ n ? U< 

B iR^j ^ srr SFft Jif^t I ^ 

%^r i ?mtt ?T«nM 

’RTR qw4rr^ I ^FR^J I ^ rTRR^H# R- 
f^WnRW RR tTRW «^^Rn#rf^RR- 

’RR^ I tTR ^ l^i fRRJ I 

lORfP?n[#R I ^ R RR 

Rrnfs^FfR^ anJ^^STT Ifw: RT^J IRT^IRTJ^- 

f?r: i ^ f?TW^ i 

RRR R^TT- 



xiii. 14-] 




[78 


15^ m^>T^cn«lkTiT4(%^R|- 
iRrm®? I iTPTF^rq^^: ?f^'p!T- 

^ I ^ iTPTrf^ vrf^iT(% 

^r ^ I ^ f| 

qrm ^ %fir i ff^^Trqr^Wi i 

20*TT^%f^^rf^l ^T5^w^:i3Tto- 

^«TT I I 

w ^1# % ^ iJTp^R ^ I cT^ 

5rmT»^T *TRT^ lirf^T^ ^rWi ^>tr^ i 3t>4h^ 

jm ^ W-RT ^ l fkr# I 

q q^ qf^T^Wqr 

T>3rT#T ^ qRRT ^ q-RT ’q vrf^- 

I *TRT ft SRR>qP^ qf^rTTRW I =q 

so?f^pT^?TT I T^m %r^«T mm mm %m;q m^r i 
tfMrmmm mRqH^^tf^Frq’Epmrnr- 

^rRS ^ Rqmrf^m^j i ^ ^mm^t ii 
5qTmfeqqq;i%m^ ^qf^rmn^imf^qqrmR^- 
mf^ I 

^ ^ ^ mm% RR?T I 

3nm4 ^ mqR^ qr^mr ii 

^wm^ I mr 5 qq^ ft«qRq: q^qRrqr^ 
qm jm m4 mqTw iq^- 

qq; I qqr^ 1 f^^q^qm q: ^tdNqf^ ^ q m m t - 



79 ] [ xiii. 64-* 


4o^n3re[ ^FTFipn^^ i 

R^TOS^ ^ qT ^ 3T^; I (^M{)ti4?^|Rl4:4lf I 


^ w\^ f| 5 t ir#m %^’it ^rfw^Tmt srmw- 
?r«ri’TT^rH m ?t i ^m JTrft- 

^ VT rT^ %?|; tifl f^qtrd^^f^f^lTV^qJFrT FTI^ I f% 

%^qf?r^FW ft 

sn^FT I 






3Tr|f^ 5T f^:5 i 

3 TFrq#r JPT^ II 


T^Fng[ fl% %5| I 3Pwnf^tR^ 

I f| ^ ^ 

f^^rPT^ *i?i^Tf^r?Ti^ mm %t 

?T«n f% i rr«n i <pr^ 

m^x I ^ sr^wr^rf^^- 

^ w #iwr ?i% 



xiii. 65- ] 




[ 80 


66^Tf^: 'm II I ^r«n ^ 

3nr*T^ I ^ ^^i^lrq^rr 

sqf^Tiid I ^ fl ^ ^ <^r«n i 

sr?^RP?rr#T 3Tf^i^^r%?rPTrJ 
70 ^: q qR^ I ^ ^ I ^ fif# 

<!ft ^f^TWc^ ^ I ^ 53?? rf^ ?3^ 

^ I ?5Tfo^3rrfni; i m\m 3ft ^ 

I I 

f^W|(4fq^mpH5 I ^«qT¥4 ^ 

75^TN?rpn^ II ^ ^ srr^rwf^ 

^ qT *iW^ T H i f^<»>r4 ^^rmlr wrar^Jnn^ ^ > Ii 

3T«l^ WRPtT^ ’HTT^IOTi 

WR ^ I ^ ^K^m^ qT3T«l%^ 

flg r q r w^k q q n qf^qq^ i flt^tWT 

80 ch^(^<tqqHr<j; |grqTf|l I 

f^J I I 

^ in^rnnw i 

«55r ^ 1?^ >r#w ^ 

I rPPTfS^^> i»f^qq^ I «n#mf ^ 


81] 


[ xiii. 114- 


I I JiqrnRf ^ H^- 

^»tWT * T^qRT Mh^ ^ H^: T? ri S!^: I 

rT«n I 

sirWTWTi pfrT ^ I 

o-> o^ 4 mK 4 ^cj^rM;i 4 iTHi^ II 

^HRK^'4 Jfirr’T ?T^ ill*TF^Tr<TRT5| ?T?iT*Tmq; I ^- 
wm ^ 5 f^- 


^T^i ^1 ^ ^^^ wj\ I nm M 

100 I I W ^ I !|T*TT- 

^T^: q^j qf^^^qtqf^STJ i qfq wqRfqRj; i ^^■■ 

A rT?sTf^RWFT:qf^g i qf^- 

^Rr% ^ qrqmqi^: q^«nt i tT^m^qf^WFqjqf^gr: li 
^ qf^^TTTq:: 15 ^ 

106 ^ 5 T^ ^ 1 ^- 

^ I I qcfrriw ^ ^- 

FTm ^rr: I 1 

rTf^i I 


110 


^ 35T 'ii’tif^q I 

wi ^ II 

^ qqr*T?Rrf^ II q^qpq p; q:q 1 
%?Tt Hflrq^tqi^i ?T«iT f| ^ >TTqT si^Rq^ft: 

t fTTlTTrqq;^ 


ji[?TO] 





xiii. 115-] 


[82 


f| ^ sr^rmf^^T 1 ^ >T*Tr»T- 

^ I 13i^[?RTN w JiJTrnFi f^^ft- 

iJoq^fTIfRT^I 3??? qrf Jl*Tm*r^- 

I 1I f^^- 

^ H^igr u 3T?n^ i 

?Tf^ JT^qfiTr^Tqmt ^T i 

q I 5qq^fTq^r?Fmq^^ q^M^iT^rqf^i 

i25 3CHI<?5q>ir4 qf^lqwqi^ I ^^V( 

q i jrrqpqR^fqq .i^ i 
qqrqq^q^ sqqwTRqq^ f^5^q:#T qiqr- 
'jqtqqqi I qqpq^q^^ f^^sq- 

^ q?:qqrq: ^jiFqqf^qRHi^ (qq»:^q^3nff^qT? 
iso fi irqif^ qarf^ q qwq i q^q^ §i^q^Tf^qTO?qqr 
q^ qq qqrRRiq; i qqq qntq i q ^gq^q* 
^ ^qrqrq ^%qf^q mqpq qf^qraq ^ q#q 
qpmt ^qf^ftqif^ #rq i fq%qf^R^^ ?q^qrq- 
qqqf^p^wqR^ i q^^i 
*8*^ ft ^qi»q q qr<M<fqq i vnr<^ i 

HTqpqTftq^T f| ii 

qq: ^ ^qFq(t%qp*Fqq qqmftq^ fq 
q^iiqrqt qqrqftqqrq^ ii qi qqqrqrft^qrft^qRi^ 
qj^qqftqrnqq qi<^^ i qw qrq^pnf^^ q;iqq" 





[ xiii. 16 


83 ] 




I 


?7TWTTO#r ^ iiFWT'':^?7nwn^^i srfrmwqR; 
Tf f^f^^T^TRt m I ^ I q^q35« 

qpnmriiRtq^^: i wft 
?Trq ^ qt f^ ^nrorT I q^ q^qq^f^iqf^fqirf^ 

146 qTcqjqq^^qqRfqTf^Tqif^q 

tq qfqqm?^q i q ^ q^r^qf %FqFq#qf^w i 
qq I qqt q I 

qf^: I f% q qsTfpgr-qi si^qTqrqTq^tiTi 
^f^qiqr iq?|qf^: I w ^qq^wnqfq; iq?q:q^ 
I'O Wr^qrqqTrJ^qrqiqqi^ i qfqqfpqi^f^ 

wqft tq^qif^ qr^m: q:q q fq^t i q^q^ 

^tqr%f^% |q i 

%f|qr qTWTqqr q ftrq ii 

qqq q^'qrqKJ ’^rq q ?qf^ q^?qfq?qTqqi 
15' ^ q qfrqf^*. ! q^qifq tqrf^iqrf^^qq q|q qf 
qiqrjqrqqqTt^ i qr^qrqqjqrqwq^ tq^ qqif 
q^qrq; i q^qjq; I 

qj^ q>^ ^qfq ^q^'qq i 
T^sf|fn?q q ^qTS^qqrqsrq qqr ii 

i«oqq: qjwqqiqfq qfrqf^; n qm q pqSrq^wi^v 
qqr»Rq f^qq: i gqiqf^qq: qq^: i ^ 
qqsqrqj ll n li 



xiv. 163“ 3 




sT^lF^r^T ^r^^^i=s?TWHr- 

c 

srmf^RT 5rr%HT5iw^: men 

wrq^rr^ m^?TFT^[^ i ^it- 

5 ifFTwr^ 

?T I w«n ^^nfnrfipTnTi ; <1^ 

^vpT^ ’:’Tsq rfjrii |I 

ST#T»T I ^W5^T I ^m- 

’FHT^ 3T^hTRT^ SFq^qiJTT^ I JTITT^^- 

15 srmPt irMi^tsW^rq^w ^5^r#T#jr 

MN<l>H l 4^ |rT<RT^ I rl«n ^ ^irT f^^ l: I 

?r mf^ ^1% it: i 

fT# ^ II 

^ 11^ 

20 >n^^^^ii^%?fHi^:^TT*TPT^^^r5q?^ 





[ xiv. 45* 


#T»mT: i ^ 

I ^ ^ ^WPTTf^- 

^rrm^i i ^ 11 

f| ^if^: JTfw?^iHT*n?q^ i 

riw: ^«p^RT i ^«n i 

?7l%i%|rFtTf^^TRT3#Tr^^T3^H=^I^r5rT^ I rf«fT 3^- 

E05qriiTH5qf75^:i r% ^ %: 

^i^fm Rw: m% jt i %k5 

I mm- 

?5rq; m3T:^*TRRT 'mr> i 

^Rf^Rfrn JRrf^: 1%^^ 1^ f^W’nt sqiikJTRq- 

5qif(%!TRqH Wl s^T?^- 

5q^«jrR*TR’mR^ ^«T q7r«IRTRf^q^t I 

^ 3Tl%i^: 3R^ IrR^sqj^- 
^ kWnRT ^5[pR5??f^ft^5^^P!T^>SrfTtR§*n^- 
^oqrwt ’T^T«ft^3I^trT?^Rkkr: l % ^^^RlrTR^qr^^TR- 
^ ^wmi I SRT3J 

^ l^%rrRTtftT^^ m I 5WI%5^ fw: I ^ 
m I I ?T<n 

qWTt ^1 ^^RMT Wfi 

46fk 5T »^njJTRWR:^ I ^ 



xiv. 46' 1 




[ 86 


ffi?^rqT%: 13T%^^q^5F^lf^Tf|%WrT^ I 

^ sqri^ f^^qi’qrq^iq qq ^ iq^q^iqpTT ^w> 
sRq^qrqrqm i qq:T . 

^ qf^q^q;! q3ti%qrqq^^qi5qfqqTqTq;i f% qr^t 
Mqi: qiqFqiqf^qT qf^qrqil fq^T5q?qofqrif?TqRTl- 
qfm:i qf^qjqr^qq^q^q^qqq i^qiqF^q:FqqTq{ii 
qqrqqqf^qRrq^l wq i fqf^: f^qqr qq 

ssqqqT^; I m qrqFqwqqtqqTq^ii^ I qfl 

qqif^qqtpq^qqqrcq qqq^qrqitqqi^ql^^qqqfjqFf- 
f^^qiqrf^ qi%qmq i qcqja^^qqrqTqr^ i .m q 

qqi% I 

qqiis q^^qqqn%qrq q^^q i 

«o ^rqRq wiq^ qt f^r^qR ^Mi 


qqqqnRqqrq^qqrq^ R^qqqqf^’q qqrqmq ^ q 
%q qTqpqqrqq Rpqq 11% qqf^ ^iqi^q qRq:5R% 
qqq:qq% qr i qq^f^ qqqqqqqqq qr i qqqq qf^ q 
5qq?F?1TI^q^qq l qqnlqjrqr^^qqq q qR qqr 
ss qtR qrqiR qtsqq^t: qq f% q q^qqt^- 


q>kf» I qf^%qTq;i qqqqq 




qq «F^5qTqf%q5?qR( i q f| qsitR qq ^ qr- 

rqqrfirf^ I q^tarqirt^ qq^T I qq 





87 ] 


[ xiv. y4- 


' 70 3T#Ji% I ^ ft i 

I ^ 11 %^qT in T fi |7T^r^: I 

I JT?frrTrCT?[ l rT*TT ft 

’Tm ’TT«rt'TT^^T I W«TT%^ I ?f^irnT«n I ft 

ftw: I rnrt 

I ^ fft 

80W #?f^Tq^i^ff^?r^^Tq;mTm??T5?n^5rfw%ri:;TWTt 

H Mqfq^R:i i 

( ftft^'t^qjTfqrrmqr^ cr?r=q^ '^qf^f qr^r^-q ^ sqq^t 

q qqqq?qqTr!T i q%qqi%r i ^^aqrfqqiq^q^TTm: qqf^- 
q^qjq; i q^qr^^qqf^qqr ^ ^ sqq^iT qq^qqi rqn- 
85q^r im ^ft^^qqq-qsq: i ftwsq 

ft^q^qR q ^Rprtfsq q^s^Rq qrqr^ q5:i^ 
ftft##tqiq5q: i qRRqRJnflf^ IfR ^q^srf^- 
vTRqRRiiTq^q>q^i%q;r^^ i wm q qmi*qft^qT- 
x^%^ q^qf q^q I ?i% RqsqqiqiRftilqqrq: ii 



xiv. 95- J 




[88 


95 I ^ rnrrf^ 

»Tt^JT?^ratN ^ i 
3TqT?JnK^®ii?T 

^FTT^i ?T«n I w ^5r?.r5% # 

ioo^^tfiw I ?T^isri55»Tlm^ ^*rPT- 

rTf WTRRT?: ST^qilT^H?; I 5T k ^f^r^- 

^f^5iT: I ^^TtFWiPTi^: ii ^ 
i05q#Tf^qTf^T. Jn?I^ 

mV> II ^?5l^RPn%^W: 5^ 


no m ^rC^q^ifT^^:^I»TI'’T7l?rTr?TqT#f^l ^ ^r* 


qT^5|^qf^?T^^ iiOi^MrflsqTqpTJ I 

iisf^^qr 3Tf^%q:T%^ ^qT?qfTr??TW1^|qif^ I 
xm ^ ^ %qTq?ffe^ ^ 

•-smr: i ^ ^ ^ ?Tf^q[ i qnixf;p?n i 

^rniFR^ MqT®iT ^ 





[xiv. 144- 


89 ] 


^ H 

f^>3nPRT^^ni;i qr^Tt’TR^i^rf^ i 

?TqM ^ ^imr 

rqn^T I ^5!TT q?! 5T ^*TFqf^Wr^f- 

130^ q^T II ^rr. g|TR li 


C ^ C 

i ft ^rtrFTi^%^q- 
qjt4 qrsrf^q^qTiT^Tfj^q i w«Tif^ ’frjrf^qrj i 
135 r^rr^t q1?rf^5q:tq?^ni 

1 wqi f% ^KqqRFTI^ ^T^- 
^ ^^m Wf*Trf ^ I ii«n ^- 

I «rRT3'T5y>'^*n%^4^ i ?r«iif^w 

f ^1 ?r«T^J sWIT: I 

_r«:_Ci_jcs_C ^ 



xiv. 145-] 




[ 90 

?T riqi: ^>iT^ i 

I i 

I ^ f| »F^3[5qrf^fr- 

5 ?TTT%^:i ^T^irff ?r ^5^:1 sr^Rccnt^R^- 

Rig; I wf^a( ifi%fH§;t '?irf^R^iRimRT%%^*R:: 
II ^T =^ ?TRii; ^TRRqi?:i%%i'q ^«f rutrMr- 
Rlt^I^tTf^W fR I hhtrr?t: JTI^R^^JT- 
i66;RTRR^^’KtTT^f^: ^ ^flRf^^JTff|rTi'^R»T- 

";RT- 

vq 3 fFm'^i% I mv( Rr?i^f3r?Tt ’fef^q’rlscf^.t 
^ STHTW- 

rf^r^ir^t^rq^Ff^sT ^ w^nqwiRFRqiriRwif^ 
i 60^5^%3^ l^-S[RRRq^qf^ 

I ^^ifq ffTR^sg^ii^^iirT: 

^55[R'^r%5FTRaf sn3^r%m^?{rr 1 

3T«RT RRTRRWR^rf ^ g pr ^q >l jq 

165^'^^ ri^f^i?a5^RRjqfi:^4^Ri^nRi^<i»i«TR[i ?i^Tf- 

srf^iqR ftf fim ^ 1 

^T ^ II 

5Tft d^Ti ?rf^ 5T ^ f^rw 51 





[ xii. 194- 


91 1 

^ ro TO ^ 'TTO II 

^ ^ fTf ?T I 

T^WJTO^^: f^^’TTJ 5r5^5R: i 

^r^ROT^TT 5n^ TO* II 

I7f)fl*^ ’ ^’TTI%''TT^^^^r5F!RTiT«nTT ^ of^- 

^ I %?T^ JTf^- 

TOn% I ^ ^ ^r=^^’E^TTR'»TTJnft«T^ 

I '^[wqiTfTri; i q^rm^TR^ 'Rnr- 

qf^Rf^ II 

180 ^«RT q2=RR^ R^R s^R^PR I 

> qrR q^TR^fj; iq^TRW ^TO'qq q^j; ^- 
I m^h I qqrqr qRRqq rt^^ i 

Rqr^qf^qtqsqroqiTTR^R ^qq I qqr q?FT 
qqrqTqr q^qqq^qi rqqrqrqTq qror* i qqr -qq^- 

iij':|fqrq^Rrq:iT: q^qR^n^^i- 

qqq: q^q,%qqr qj frfRq I qqf q qqi#TRt R^q 
qq f^qiTT’q ^qq^^q 1 q-qqr qfqiqqqqRq^- 
qR^qi^qq^: i qqqrqRT ft ^q^^[ i 

TO^qqrqpqqjfq q^^qt %q^R ^qiq; i qq^RiTOR- 
190 qjR R fqRqqiqqr \ q^qRR^^ 
k TORT^RqrqiqrRq: q^^ i q^ i 

^qf^q ^q^^ qr^q'q qiTR q i 
q^qr qqq^ ^qiRq^^qiRqqq: ll 
qq%i^qq q^ qqsq^^qR^qkTqqrq^ q%T- 



xiv. 195- ] 




[92 


% kA ^’>t? % ^TFi? 1% ^ wn^ I 

^«n 

200 ^«n ?g: m w: m* i 

^ >tht: ^ ?fr ^ >tr: ^«n ^ ?!? ii 

A 1 ^Rmrt ’TWf^ 5TT#tfl% 'A^\ 

fl ^«rr wfk w«n ^ t^- 

qi f^^ ?r«Tr ^ ^ 

205 ^ ^ ^ I %s^r 

f^:q(%l 3 T«i ;t ;fTq ?TTf^ fAi % ^- 

3!% 15T ^?3 >Tf^*Tf l%l 

f^iqf^wmr i 

2iof^q^ I ;T ft ^ JmT’=T Wfk 

^ ^5[jpf^iT: f% % R^q^5T^:R^: ^^- 

^:q3^^5(f:T^Rfl^R^q; ?r^ m 

SR5^% ^«n^«Fg^T^^T^ppfR*TqT^ 

srf^f%q*T^: ^ %qTq^nqTtqq:rqq:5q?r^ i i 

^ tT«TT I 

WTRTf^^I^ I ir^il f5tR>q || 

^qqiq; I ^qiRqq^trf^ i ^rqtrFqM ^- 

w(A I qr «iqrf^q^iN qr^- 
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[ xiv. 244 


422o^R^f^'(q?^iqq%: } qqi !T%qq?[rir^'f- 

qq^ qTqq;7TqT q^^r- 
erq^ qiT^i^ qqrqTR^fq q q«n qqqqrqt \^ 
qr^ I qqf^ ft qqqfr ^qt ^ qf^ qj ffq i q%- 
qrqf ^q^^i^fqqqr^f^qRn^ i qqr ^^^sq^qq q^ 


225 qrf^rqr^qRTqtqq i qqr q fqiiqsqj ^- 

^ 5 nftqqqi% I qq ^^iasriqqFft qqtqfq^qr 
fqu I qjpqiqqqi qqqqr qqrqf qiq- 
qrfrqq:!^ qqwsqq 
mqqqiT^ 5 qftqffq 
q%Rq ^qqi^qsqqflTT- 



230 qqq 


i 


3qRTq;iTOiq^ 

f^ITjqq qn%q5^ qj^Tifqq^ qqq- 

I q%q qfq^rqqRiqq qiqpqq^ I 
q^ qq qf%: 1 q^s^rqf 



235q?ft^qrqTqqq^fjfq>Rm q qro^^T^qqrqqf^qq- 
q^^qq^ qfciqrqqfq 1 qqr q f^q- 

^qqrqqrqr: ^ffqq^qrqi: 1 ^qTqTftq:qiq«WqqT‘ 
vqiq^qf^qjqq qsq: i q^qqrwq^ JFqifqTT- 


qq^q;U3T^5?q%Rn^ qq^ I qf^qrqqiqsf^ qqf 
240 ^'tqn^ qf^f^qTqfqqq^ q qr q^^^iTt ;- 
qTM^^Tqr q , ’sqqfnciiqqq: iiq^q qiqrqtq: 1 
^nqpTftqqrqnJ^ qrqnrTqrrqq;^ q qrqrqfq^- 
qitq^T qrqiqiqrqrqiq qq: fR 1 q^qr qqq^Ftn;: 
^ j^hq qTqqRTqsqq^qiqrf^qrqRf qf^ qqr«ri%q 





xiv. 245- ] 


[ 94 


2455 I ^ ^ ^r^- 

^NWmiTFRFf^ ^ f*TJ I ^TTif 

^ fr^% 1 

grrtf; ^s^f^wrv^f ^ 11 

fT% I ^ ^RFmr^ir^ 1 

150 rT^q ajf%r3Tf^T^lC^^?T4Tr H%flf^4T?Tm%: I 
^ 5?Tf^^Itl%?TRTJT^q7T: ^- 

’mriiTT%: I tW?:^ ^i^^rmsiff^JT?ri^- 

I ?r?f^f^RJTf^T4Trs^- 

5f>rn[-?mTO I 1 

If'TTTq frq% I I m~ 

rr^^^ifp^4Ttf^ ?r^: I ^ f5T^:Tf.T»T 

^zT^ih II U II 






^ ^ 1T%: 

^^TT%?fri5r^TT^?:Tr3e 1 
?T %r% 

T%^T3ri;? irf^^ II ?H II 


f^^fl^r 3T?f[>aT^^TPT^ I 

IT^FW ^ f^T I 
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[ XV. 31- 


V 5fn5r g;^q^|riT% rrv^ 

^ ^[#n I m I ^ JTff^t^fr^Rll^- 

5 T ^ ^ I w«n ^ I 

10 ?fW^ ^T?r 5=^% I 

%^r% ^ JTRT^rm qf^; ii 


i 

I 


I 


^^ 5r?^: qrff^T^: i %: 

fT% 1 I 

i 5 ^'^ 5 Ti?tf^; %qq 

I I ?TtJRfqrTf^ 5 [T«frTmR'^^- 

I ^ ^qTT. n 

^ W«['RT?T|pT^'^|fTR ^T?J% I 3 Tr:?n^JT^<lT- 

20f^f^^qT^^>^^^%^ %R mr:qTlriT^ 

?irT^^ ^ \ ^{i I 

*IR^ I ^ %rr- 

I ^lilqRR ^‘4 
I ?nTTf^ti^^ mir? ^’rf^ - 


25 


?i?r«n 3i^«rti?^ *?i3[t^n^sr?FqR^?^f^<T^w^‘ 


r: sTff^f^f^R: ^ i 
5T Sfff^ 5^t II 


80 



XV. 32-] 




[96 


m WlT ^ !r>TRt 

rqqT'i^Wrrqg^ i ^^rsqir^wrrqt »T^if^ *iW^J 
w^m ;tr^: ?n4 5 ^ \ w- 


40 fqnr; 1 ^ ^qRTwq:: i ^ mst »f^s- 
i ^si ^qjqt 3T^5q^: x{m ^} ^^nqrnT5 ^f^r- 

^qif^r ?rqTf^q?qq^q: 1 ^T^qM^tFqrqTfn ^jrs^rFmmCT- 
pqfl^WTri^ 5j^^wnw^rf^ 1 ^Rrfyin^rTf^ sjs^ 
^qh^jpq% ^ 5^?RTi^'rT^qf^rTq?f^q^?Trt^^: 1 q- 
46 ^?n^: jqs^qi^q^yvq?^ 1 qq ^qfeq^FqtFqiir- 
^rsn?tq^ 1 qq qq ^ ^ 

^%i w qm ?qW^ q^fqr^qrf^qiq- 
qr^qr: q^ q^^^s^qrf^ qqqq# qq ^ 1 q^q?qi%- 
^pq?q q^qqpi^ qqrsr^ 1 qqqr qrsqq^qrqiqiqq^ 
50^5^ ^sqqfqrqqflqTtmq^qTqrsrrq: q5q^«il[q: 
^m?FqTqqf|qT5qqs=qMI%qt ^5q^qqq?rq ^- 
^feqq?qrqqi?qrs[qqjqrqTqiq: ^- 

^q q?^M<^q«=q r q qrt^qT SFqqq» qi^ q^q^i^^qqwRpqT 
^ qpm I qqq^— 

55 T^nft ^?q: q^qq^i^P h q : 1 

f^j ^ ^T qqf^ gqj r ^ ii 





[ XV. 81- 


97 ] 


ftl I i 

1# WW^?R«IT ^- 

coRT^f^: I W^i I ^Fn 

\\ ^ I ^rf =^ i ^#fq 

5^: rWfq^q^irT^Rinfq 

fq qfrmmq ^ i s^’q^r^ I^ f^qf^^t i q«fT 

^ qT=q^t I 3TT#^ 

<'5f^iFT qiWrfFT^^ ^Tiqq^rRTJq ^ 

I rm q:?f5qi%i% f^jq^rf^f^gf^^qRTq?!- 
#iq5RTT^I ^ I 




70^:^nfl^ ^ 7T?qR*RI f^OTqf^i 

fi% I w«n I 

f^% ?qqf^ ^ q:«?iw i 


76 


f^q^ m ^qtFn^ i 

^wsf^fWRliq ^qRr^q%q7r^ i 
*RJ q^f?^ qnf^-^nfqrf^: ’q^rr ii 


^ ^qrlvsqj^^ornqftaipft q:«I*Fq%t I 5^- 

^ qT^R^rqrerr- 


qRf 3^sqft<in^Fww^ I m ^ nm 'k^m^- 
80 qq^ I mt qff% ^rt- 

^ q^:qq qr^ 5=^^ q q pq qR- 

^X [ ^151^ ] 





[98 


Jcv. 82- 3 

i ^«n wnriqf^ 

rr^FT 

?pn >^WTqttT: qff^wnrf^ f^^'hiii^ir5^> 

*13% q^: I ^in% • f%?i% qr- 

5T^% ^ I m %?^qwTft^2[if^q:[ ri^i f^- 
m ^ I I ^ qfM'q- 

8o»qi^ 5^: I wf 5T ^ ?i«n qf^q^RRor 

qf^q^ pii i qiqf^Hf^qjrrisqf^'^ qf^- 

qi>n^t^pT«n^l5qt7%: | gpr^qr^q^^q ^ : Tq^r^qi- 
■Irl?q^=q 


^nf^qqqi ^qf^pqrqrqf^: i 



qqr qft’qr^Rrq 


13pqqT qiwqrq^f q qlM^ti 
qqi q fi qrqr ^ frq q q q^r^PTm q^tq 

qTTW?ft^ q I ^q ^rqf^qrf^ qi^qf^q^qqjqi q 
qf^:onfirq^ qf^l^q q|f%q5qqqtT% qq^'^qqqr- 
^qri^ qqpT qf^q ffe qjf qqqn^rrtqf^- 
looqiq^qqpft^ ^qqrq^qi^ qqrqq^ i qqr qq^qrt^q- 
#f q 

q^r 'qq^qppgqqqir^i ^rq qq ^ q fqq^^qi 

q f| qsH^nqt f^fqqr^-qqqTq: qi^qrqR: ^n^- 
^ qqi^ I qq^qiqqqqif^ if^f^ gf^ffifta n^qqR^t- 





[ XV. 131- 



I fl: %?Rr^- 


I 5T ^IW^- 
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j ^ 

^srf^wrT fi% 

I ^ *Tm- 

no^np: 5<?qrt^^-qT 7TfqT^JT«!T^fW 

fl% f^^f^>:q3[^TPTt ^ <S[^Wm l^[f^ II 

^ ^T ^T^T^I W^HT»TR*TW* 

I ^ I W^- 

^ jrfrnnfH i ^ ^ qi^nf^RKTr^ ^- 

q:nm ?r>TT ?f ^sTJjqqiqn^irqit^ qF5Tnrq; 11 
120 qrm^ ?t 5^ i iqrr^wwrf^rqrinqT- 

I fT^rf^ fPsrq^^^ ^ 5qq%% i 

^’FqT^tqTWI^TW^’^^^WI^ II WrR ^^I^FTT: 

^ i ^rt- 

i25fiiiiRqqqTT5q^^ qf^qi m q** pq^ f^Flqrmi^- 
oTisf^j^iqj ^ iR%§r €f qrqpTt q^: ^qi^ I 
qf 1%: R%?qf%qqt f^^rrrfirfq q qRiq^qr^qr^^ 
TO'rf^q^qf^q^ i ^w^ ^ q ^ ^qi^ qqqq^ ii 
q^ qrfmqqqjTf^qi^T^q^'lff^ q==qt i qqqr q^- 
i30tnqitqpq[iir q^f^iqr^ qqf qif^ q^q** i%flq>RT- 

U 3qqi«(#TT^ %qf %!%•• i 






XV, 132- J [ 100 

I ^^TqfrWTT 

^ I 

fST^ «Fq*TRT ^ ?TFr#?n I 

185 jf^q ^ ^ ^ m ^qT'?Tl I 

^ I ^ f^fNrf^ I qrqi^wTKS- 

^>iW^ I ^ %S[^rr^q I q^w- 

^TO%qrrt^qj^’*TrTT^ ^ ^ qq 5^“ 

140^ iTT^: 13TRT^5»trn^ qqrq^mt i qff^5^qf^qq»q^T- 
m^^? q ^ qT q f qf^ pq^ ^r^iq^qR q i 

Hifri^qTqTqr.* qf^fr^T^-qr^qr^i m pqrqfqq^qqi 
wnx qif%: 1 5^qTq: i ^ 'sriwi .f f^- 

I fqqqferr^ i 

145 f^jq^ qq^ qqi i 

pq^T qqfrqR qqrT?q M^rq^ qff^: II 
^ qqqi i ^ qqq; i wu arqqqrqi i^fsqqiift- 
tqnqrqTgf i qqq qr^qi^q^ iq^q qqliq 
m (^qqj<??n#i fqpnqf^ ^q^q qqfW i qff%- 

qqr ft qqq^t qn^-^ qqf^^qr 5^- 
^q^lf^Ttqqqq m qff%^ swqi^ q^^qr 
q;q q qqqqrf^ 1 i^q- 

^ qm ^ qf^5?T^ II qqJFqRTTqf^ qrq^qqqrqf 


f^rf^^f^q^t I 



[ XV. 172 - 


101 ] 





gT%^'TTsnT%:l STfr^qi^Rfin^mT^^: 3TR5^^- 

3nv:^rTfciTWq: I 

WRF5- 

^65 gqtltlR qR^F»TRrn^^»lR^l^Rl«TJ^5^3ETq^T: I 

^ sfq^r 3f|: i qqi ^ 

sFn^wmsrqFTiw: l ^Tqr^4 ^s? gr^qr^- 
^t^q^qFnqprqqT ^w> q^ 
^R^ifqqR^Ti^RqT: i f^gqr 

q:q#R: i fRT^r ^^qf^- 

^fqTT^qi ^ 

?frq^qf*T^ w X\\\ 


qqRKq^F'^tHtM qqrqqj^RTf:^^ m\^- 
qR^ ifRi l t^q q i ^ t T if^ fqw ?Fq?TFT f^qrWqR 


?T p?T^R5: 

^ vnw: I 

in^ II 





xvi. 4- 1 


[ 102 


JTr^S^iTR ^ ^ ITR 3RmTl*TT^l^^ W 
I fw: 1 ^ I ^«TT 

ft fRi^iR I ^ ^ 

5T w^^r^^rtortofM 

rr%JT ^r|^Rq?T^ %s? ^- 

13Rt®i %m ’E# I ^ 

%RTT^ ^ I ^ f| 5»Tq^qsRtot^^t ^to:- 
'KR'Kt^^iW!^ 5^: I toJn*r?5>-TtoT’ 
l5^qpT I I ^cRIf^ 

to^R I 'T?^ ^ 

^nw^^TRj I ^ ^ fS?R 

^h 13T«T ^RTFTf^Rtor: ^RTinto 

I ^ toR ?T ^ fl% 1 f^ ^ROt 

sosnn^^ to% tof4 

'pRq JRRI^^ ^ 5R: I tolT% 

ft 'T»^f^r^ 3RPR 5TRT«TT I ^TtoT^R;! f% 

^l^qj^WRJ^toJR^fl5 ^ ^ I ^ ^RqtJ ^- 

25STtoW q?ftf^J I Tjrqj^ iRto^^qrJR^r ?T ^^< T 5 ri^ I 

5%: ^ II 

IR I w?toT5^^TRc?R^ jRpiT 
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t xvi. 53- 


^ ^^llS^^nqf^TPi; #- 

W srffj 5 5?T^qr:q- 

rnr ^^m f%<^- 

tq*im^ ?T fHW'^ ih- 

Sf^FT^ I 5?T^m^sqf^ 

40 T!f§^r^ I T% m 

^ I ai^rq^*Ri I 

fi^i^T^qi^Hqi 13Tf^M ^q q sq srf^^ q;^ ^ftm- 

I i f^^- 

!Tf^qft^*r: i i f^^- 

I fl^^% fFTpr q^Mii^Riiq:^«n^€rqiq^HTr^- 
^mw: I wq jRmr^qn^ qj^^’qr^i ’ffr^n^i.i 

^STmKTt^ ft qJTTW^^R I ?T5[Tqf^«n^ I 

^ ft qiir*mf^^: 

I I ?T3 qJTRTRWRRs^rraf^t 

50R¥R^ 

ft JRPqqRS^R^ I R^TRq^iRWFT- 

5«nfi%^^RFT3qq%: i qj^ ^ ^>m^ qRH ^^m\- 


«nw5qTg^ q»T p q q>^«w^ !q? wi«nR < q >^i ><i<^i - 



xvi. 54- ] 




[ 104 


^ 5?i5R«n w ^ i 

^r*n^fnn^ i tT^*TTcJ?*Tr*Tr?w 

f:«rf^5i^rl55q^ I sr?ftq*TRr^T^ i % f| 

I ?T?n 

II iict qVnf^l^: JTqionr’TJ^^^T^rl^^ f^- 
^ai: I R»n’»TT?^4T‘^^^3[aqFrf^q^:i 


i'ojRP>nnn qf^?T^Wr*T?T: 'TJ^rnn srf^r- 

^ 11 

95 JTin’*i^i% I m ^ I ^^i ^ 

5Sn[Tf^[^>ft rl5r ^ 

^«TPTT wl?T^¥q|?^«nTr5|^ 


^ssqflrf^ sq^q^ ^q > t q q I 
^ ^ qrr^ 

70 ^^ f^r^ni^ 1 tiff tit^ 


rf^ ^ S5R^?T qrr^ 

M I qf^ qqf^^rR? 

^rT^^qwR^iqj I qqq- 

^^g^qT^rqr^iqrqT ^ ^ qqq i ^ g- 

75^1^ ^ TO<?TqrqT^^5qf^ l^qi^l 

qr ^ ^q%q iS[^qr 
^ I qr«r i ^ ^wfipr^- 


Pf ^RRT^ ^ f^TTf^r (^^rt i 





[xvi. 103- 


105 ] 

5T I ^ ^^^- 

«o?TTf^ I 3T«T mt 

I ^ ff ^Wi. • 

m I ?T«n 1%:^ i ir^R^rt^q; i 

8f)3^5^q 

^«tWt mw* ^«T ^tI ^ ^pttoT?t sr^qfiTirT i 

1)0 vngri^?mFT^^qi=^i=^f^T ^ T^nTftr^4^'^?T^^T 

f5 ^ JTt^rl^f^ 1% ^ I 

rRHTr^!^ I |3T5f =^ ^^TJRqT^^mTJT 

I % f^^l^?rT5^^T^5qT ^- 

^T f% ^ ^^f^rr 

^?T ^TWrR I ?T I 

qr^RNT^q^TRiwr^ i ^Tfrt ^ w* 

100 gt^T^^r»R?R fw; ^jiTIf^nN l ^ =^I3'?T^JT^%^i5T I 
3#5THWt^( I 1^55^f?r w f^^R ^ ITR fT%l I 
qr^: qrqqr^: i %q^q^qi^gqT^^- 
^3[Tq^Hiqi^vnq ^h ll q^ 

14 [ msf^ ] 



xvf. 104-} 




f 105 

<im ^ f^- 

io5;iRrpTH^Ff^T^»^r-f5^W^ I q2[^>jll|^ 5T Ipt?^- 

^ WI?^ cT^R ^wk ^ 

FTT^ri^Rlf^T^Tf^^fR I w IR'JT =^‘ 

^‘R^R'q qf^^jpT»Ti35T^^5ng- 

^?rt ?T^ f- 

rff^rwrj; I ^f^Tf*? ^f'TI ^1 

5T 35T^?Tt5fRiq;^ I ?T% Wt?rPR ^^m 

I \V\^ ^^^i^ W 

^«Rrsq^«TT 5?t[^qr i tern hr mr% 

115 KR ^flR RTRT5:^>1 ’PRTf^ • ?Tm^ fT% 

I fT^ ^ Wii^fiif^ I ^T ^R i 

W ^1*^ rTTR^RTR f R I 

^ #rqf%R5I5^JR^ig[ I ?T^ ^ ^ ftR 
?RM3rft?T: I ^5ikT^R>Tnn%^ ^ikiRoriTT^: i ^^n- 
120 =^r^«TT^?TnrRi?R: ^ hrrr't^: i ^Ra^q 
f^^'RRR^ I q ifRR i qinqr- 

^ qrl^qRTg; i f^rfifqq q fRqirqm^r- 

OT%<5rfRqq. I iRqfqTf^qrwFT q qifR^ i 

rf^qROTRT^ I anf q pqqiR I URT^^J 

125 qilklT^qqRtpqTOl q q^q l pqqfqr^- 

irRi5rqT^q:RR[ I ^TOiftqFJ qjRfq^* 

qRRrqrg; |qq Jnqtsq^rjRq ^iq^qr^R^R i qqi 
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[ xvi. 155!- 


^ ^TTf fTTT I^T 'IR^FTTOt 

^ WR ^irtr- 

I jR^rRf»4ST«T^qT?fT7!RTf^^^^^ fRTr^TR 
I ^ V4^ ^ 3[RR !imRNl%:i%’7Tir' 

N fR3T?T^r^r^ I ^ 

?553;l ^RRRN ^|ir^P’?I7RI 3Fq?TT rF^- 

I ^riR W^ITRf^rf^ %r[ qr^ ^F'^ilFWf^TTt 
^FRT \ RSTfT sTRq^q^ 

IfRJ^; 1^ R ft 

^ flWHI^%3i^Rf^q; |3Tfq % wm\- 
%5>TR^^<jft I qr =^Tfi^TF^ ?RRq I %I^?rt 

=qpfmRRriT4iit^ f%qqR f^RxfRg; • i 

^ f^T'qn^T >!JRT ’Jlirq ^iTJipqr^ I 

f^qi m f%5(^ ^n^qit ii 

’qitemn^RJT ^RTTfrn* 

^qWR^tR^ R 3Tq:[5^T^^qqyT^ qqq^RqqTRf- 

145 ’q !IR?qT^^q ^^iTKRqRRTJTRRRHir: R- 
I ^ ^ ^f^SRRq I ST^qFTJTT’ir^Rr^ 
R^RHR?T5^R^inR^qJrqRR I 3Rqj^ %T^ ^ 
R«%?RFT qR JTTfqrtq^ i fiR ft R^qqqR ^ 
?RrR% IRTRf^ ftRTfttlR^ I WRFRRqjffqiTqR^q- 
i5o^qiftR%Rqt: qqjTRJRinrqiiiTTwqqR irRf^Tr- 

Rq^ I R^sr?5F=qRt fRR qi^ qftf^qrqRq^R i 

^qf^tTRq^Rf ft i WRT^?q^RiqRq:T- 





xvi. 153- ] 


[ 108 


^ UR’PT ?^qrr I I 

3f.'Wr^q^TO^N'i%M ^ %7^?rR5q^g5qr» 

3!PT«iTs|^5Wif^^^ <Txr?«n^Tf%’^ fwfN^«ng;q^- 
f^^ ms^ T%R»T: I 

rRRrn:^-?^ i i 

HRR I ^ fRR 

ico^t^ R?Rf*TR^ff^'TJT?’qqTTRq ^ I ^Tti: 

3T^ qRr^ ^ f| g=^R^.q?TT^ I 
qm'JT 'ipRqm ii 

fr% qfrqif^R^ i ^rf^ ^ rr r uitort 
I qf^ RR qrqTR^Wr ^^trt^rr ^- 
ic5^?t qi 5TWR?5R wqji qrmf^ i qqi^q ?t^%- 
R^iq^RRR I 3R RR^% # ^?T?r^R 

?itr:: ^w^ i \ iR^q rr 

^ ^qRR#T5tRR RRRTITR- 
' JrTRI^q I RRRRqRRH3[Rr^ I q^l^rRrTT- 

i7oiTR^RR^?Ti5’qq;T^'q qRR ^ ii 

RRR53RR% I R =q qrar^f^T^!^ 

fRilfiqq q qR% Rt qfq^JiwRq %3[^ i 

HrqqT^ qRT’fe^ J 
qRT^ q ^ I I ^5q qRTTqj I 

I75f% qRig^^q: ^vjRRf^qr I ^ WTRIRT^q: I 

qqrqRiqni; i rM ft ^ ^ 

q?RRRiqj?sT’5[ I ^ qiM rt^ qr i 



[ 100 




[ xvi. 202- 


I ^ «1TW^ 

i8o^r I m ^|qr ^k^- 

I ?Tr^T^5T ?T^^: I 3r3|TTTiTrftf^?^ %r 
HI 3if^nn^ ^ afipwTc^ I 

grf^t^T ^ I 5»T' 

q^TT I ^ I ^^>TR^Tr^RRN%t I ^ WK lTOr»T 

I ^n^RT- 

^ I fki- 

piT ^ I f^fpiT^ ^\ FTfj I I 

3 T^?TT ft I f% qqf ^ ^- 

rqrr^ w^v*\k\ qr i ?t i 

looW'TfWRT^ I ^ ^’Twrqq: i % ft qr 

RfrRtf^ f|i I qrq mi^ qr i 

I ?T^nftirq^qnRTjT?qT%^iq; i ^1*1 
ftRi ^ q:i^ m 1 
tf^ q^qwfq#! qqr^R ^ 

195 qft ^MPHi ^ wqrpT^R ^3:1 -imi- 

I ^ 'q ^T 5 ^ 1 5 T 5 R[^ 1 3 T«mRfR rT^rqr^: 1 
^ift ^ 1 

k[ qi«f ?r I 

200 fi% i ^rq^q: urrf^ 

q;RFR^«TT^: I qf^qqfq^q^qRi^ 1 f% qriff 
ftTRFi^^qiFRtft m I 



Xvi. 2CS- ] 




[ no 


^ I ^ 3 ^^qi 5 q ^.tr^jq iqfqs^" 

^^q qi % qqq fi? I %=^?jii%qFrT^ f% q 
£or.q:T^q;m|q ^^irq qr^^rsqq^qr i qijq- 

I qqjT^wsq: q?q 11 

qrf^ Ffi5Tqqf^^q: i qqiq^qr^q^j^T qiqqqqiqf^f^u 
q^q q qrJrqq^q: ^'f^iqqq'i qi^iqq; i T% qiqq^r- 
qqqiqR ^q i q ^iqqqr qfq f^^fqq: qft qq;: 
sio^^i^qq^ I i%q^qqT'^qT^ i sff^Tfqq^qtqmf^qrq^ i 


^q^^^q^fqiqqr'^q^T 

r: (grftr qr^i q^ qqqxq: qq^q^qqq qr 


qqq i qq^qq 
qi%^ q i qtqqqq qq?^^ qrqqf^iq^sq: I 

215 qq:q5R qm q q^ f^t^rqrvfrqqqfqtiqf^^ qi qs^^qqf 
f^qi qr I f^qfq ^q^'qqqq^aiqTqiF? q»i^V^- 
qiRq^qqrqf^qrqqq^qi i 3n^rq?% q qifqqqT; i 
^ qif^q qmT^q: q:f^^ i iqqqqq qq qrqrqiqir^ 
qi%qTf% I qiiiT^qq^q qTqqiqi^n^ i qqtqj^ i 
220 qiTqqr^t^qqqq im qT'^qqtq^t i 
^rq^qi^qr^q i 


qt^ qt^ qrq qrq qf^ i 
q q^qq q:q m q^^ il 


q^ qrf^ li f%f^^qiq q^qsr^qf^qm ^ 
225 ^ ^ f^nr^qq qqTqqqrf^i%qqqTqqTqqi%: i f^- 
flqq^ I ^TTqqqr%q?Tqq^ ^R^iqq^fq i ^rq 
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gi;?T?linsei5t'5^^rr^I!(T5Br 


[ xvi. 252 


rTFTT ^TTfi 

3n^mf^t3^W4 ii 

s'^o ?T w qT%fqq:5^% i 

ii 

fT?r II 

ft irPT^S^- 

HR HT^^r HRf^i^ I 3TR if^iqq- 

fin% ^=R^3i;i WRTR'TTR^ fRq'RtqnnqT^ i ?r ft 

rRJT^Tft: I R3HRqRf^fgI- 
g^fqqq^qi9l f^TRR?Tg;l =q q^RIRq^T? I 

iWT|f^^T%^'g5T I 

, s-io iT>n^ f^f^=?nt 5^ m ^ w 

HRI^TT: ^ WT^RJ I I 

?qft qr^ronqr^^^r f^- 

qr%^ 1 w ^^ririFw: i 

sft ^ft irTf^^R% mt sj^Rr ^fTRimRR- 

245 qRT I ^«TT ^ I 

3mrTRf3[^HT % ^ ^TRTft[tT^I^; I 
^^T^f^nrqrt^ ^ %qt ii 
?r ^WT%T ^RT ft^’^ I qr^TTl^- 

I ^ ^I ^ qRT^^- 

250R<3^%5f^ftw I ?I^q»TqTOTT^T?rT#rT 

STR^R ^Rft ^ ^WR- 
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IJT I 

qsf^: qr^^miq^n^ i ^nrmqrnrr- 


I rT^^T- 


I f% ^*Rq:mqT>m w^ 
-6o^0[Tr'q^q:mqTmwTT fT?q;5!T' 




q^rf^r^q^q^ 1^* ’^qtqq^i ^ ^ qf^ qwisq ?m%T 
2C5%fq^T fqqqrqjF qqtq^i fqifRrqq^sq- 

fqf^ q I URTsfliq^q qqqqTg[ i urqiq:!^ ^ 

smtfq: Frn( q ^qq i ^rrt q^qjqiqnq- 
^q; q:^q^[qff¥^ qfqwt qiFTi^lq^rqf^ q i 


\ 

27o%;n^f^ 3?^^ qqqiq^ ^qf^riq qqtqq i #t^n?nqnq- 


^ sq^f^qq: qi^’qiq i 

qqf^ tof^qr ^ qqif^ qq q eqfqqn:: l 

q^i qnq^i ^qq qfqqrfrq 


^ qq q^ ^ qr^if^ ^q^qqf^ i q:qqfqqi ^qisq^r 
276 wq: I J#qr^^ 5 ?ct nq q^w^^RPi qq qqqq i 
^ ^ qpnf^ qprqr ^qqrftfqi^ q^q^q 

qrfrqt qjq q q^qqj i wq q^q^rf^i^ q^ fq 
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[ xvi. 304- 


^280T^ I a»gqT^;T 

5TI%rrf I ^ ^ r>l?T- 

^ I ^ ^%\h 

i qf^qeq^q HRpiVins^^q sqrqq:: 
^q^Tmf^q;?Rqr3q?5f^q: I R5iqT?n^qtfiqi3qq|q^- 

285 «IRqqi^qf^ I f^q^qt^q qqKqqiHI^RI^ %^q I ^Tl^- 

^qiq^BiN^rqqT^qiiqrqRTqc^ig; i fH f| ^qq^qq^q^i 
q^ q^qqqqiqrq^q ^^iiq HHq^qqiqrq'^q q 
I q^qqqq'ilqqqqf'nrrqfiq^fqi^qqisf^q ^^ 
qif^q ffq qfrq^Tqi^qqq:q?q iqiRqqisirfq: 
29o^^jq?qi^ qf^jqiqq^T'qqirqq; i qfn@»qf%- 

qq: I q'l^qqf^ qf^f^qqisq^^qiq q^Rtqqi^q- 
« q^q ^ri^i^qq^qrqiqqT?^ |r qiq qrqq^qi^qr^q ^iqi- 

I q q^q^^i qi-^cq^ifi- 
f^tqqqqRiq^qiq^qTtq^Tq: ?^5qT?q% qi^qn q?qq^ 

295 qT?qrqf^rq?q>qTqqqiqisfq |I^qK:i qq'iqR q f^qq- 

qqtfq; fq: i q i? qq fqqf^q^ysqqi^qFi- 

qsqr qpqqtqi^ T%qq \%l I qrqqil^qqiqqi^'lf^q 

q I q?pii qPSf q\q[5fqq-TKqiqiqr^i H\^ irqq^iq 

qtqT5qR^qis3qq5Eq\qi q qr|Rqir qiqqr i qrirrqV 
sooqi^ 5q?qi; R.f?f( qqrfqqqj i qqn'^q qiqqrmf^qq: i 
q q qq^qfq^qqqnq qjiqfqqqr ^z^ qinqi^ qii^q 
^ qq qrqqiqiqq qfqsq qw %%i i ffq qjTqqiqf^^q ^- 

qmnqpq^q'q?! i qqfqq^qrqTqjn^^^rqirJ^qiqrq^- 
m^i 13Fq^q; qr; qjt^: qq qq^q^iqliir^qi^ 

«H [WGjq] 
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80511% I I ^ i 

^ I ifTJT^TOTr^ 

3^5^^ ^ I ^r«raT5[^^ 

^tq%: I 'Jim- 

310 I |3r^i ^^Rfl^SV^qJT^qqR qf^>35RRI^- 

si^%: qj^nn*^ ^»ir?T<Tf i% i ^ =q ?gqqfr5 ?i% i m 
iRT^ ^ #Rcrl^q%5?r^Tr%3; i m- 

q’^hqjf i%«r^3iqiT»q^ q^lR^qqjiqi^ «f%^i 
5 ?ff^ i ^qim^r f^^ir f|lq 

. 3i5q?rf^?qT^Rnq?sf^ i ^|rTq|(T^i qinmf^^qr^qiRq^i 
?if^q|w ktjtW^ ?iTf^q% ^ qmfs% ^ Mt 

q?m; mh ^if^s(?wq«r: ^^Ji:irR^?iqr3[q^ |f% i 
t%fiRqre I I qq qf^i^qqisqqqi^: ^^r- 

^rr q qsq it^q^q:!^; i qqqRR?:^q iqrf^qq; i 
320 q^'^qq f%fir?qtq i fq^q^j'% gq^qRi^it i gntfi 
qrqtsqj q^q qq qf^qji^qq ^®i^Tf^q^5qTqq; i 
^^snqjf^qqRq i qf^sinqtff^qi^rqr^ i gqq?s{in^ 
Iq^qqfHq i ^q fq^q qqi^ flrsq^mq; i 
qqr ilr^qqq ^i^q i^^qiq qq q^qr- 

325f^qfq^3ii^ q«rqR qr^T^%^i%q3Tr i%^ 

^ II 3iq qr qqTf%55i?5[ntf^f^f|q?lf%?jr5jfgjq,j^^^. 
tR[^fq^qq^^q qqif^q|r^|i%»q qq fqqqr^ q^r- 
f%^qi?^q ^Rqq f^^qqft'Sqt q>«qf^ qqi 5qqq%- 
qqRqqrqqqr?qj®r^3i^q?Tqi«fi5q;qqqfRTtqT- 



^ 330 ^ s?*n’nRf^r^ ^ f^- 

^ 13T5r^ p?nr5^^mT^:i 
^fi*TrlT ff HW irTHR^ l*TrI 5t?#tT I ?T?rW 





ftjTT smM s(j^x 
^qq^fe%: 1 

srmoT- 

^ii 11 ?vs II 

5 ^xpqqi^ q*rr*T iIri 

?qr)P 5 q»irf^!j;?qq!^f^%; ^i qf%gT q 

qr: 3 qf^ 1 f%q^ i^q^^fqpr m ^*« 

qqr J!T*nf^^T: qm^q qrq^q^ ^qq%f^q^- 
^ qq qrq^ 1 qh qqmqqqif^qqq iq^qnrRqrf^- 

10 qjtqrq 1 q| qqrqqgqrqTi^sqqp^ q 3 [qi^q qqq^- 

q qft:qqq‘!qqq^ frqif^qqqiq 1 ^nrqrq- 
qjq ^qrqrv^qqq; ^qf^q wrqqrgqr^ qf^i% 1 
^q^qsn^qjf^T^ 1 ^ f%qf^ qqi- 

qqqq#^q qq^gqis^r: 1 qqj'q h^w- 

i 5 ?Fqqq^?a% qurqqr^q qqi^rq^ ^-qqif^ 
qf^^qt fqT^f^siT^qqrqj ^qi^q^i 1 q«n 



xvii. 17-] 




[116 


ffqwT ^ 

??i:qi5rTf>?^qq^>T% I f% ^ 

20^ qii^r ffw ^qrf’rqrqq^q qrqroq- 

fif?i I qqioTTfTqif'qi^ i ff^JT^i^r 

w 5T »iqmm qqi'qT?T#r^i'q ^^^^^^ i 

3^r q 5^1: I’ljripsq- 

I w?qqTc[^qirq i m ^ %^ii ^^\- 

25 ^ q^irr^^q g^i:qqfqqrqr: i qsr^t ^ 

qqfoi^q ^fqqi#q:T^: ^f^tqqT'q^qqqfq/q fqq% 
frn?wr i ?ir^iqi ft qTaiq?^: i qwJi ^qw- 

3ii?qfq^3[q^r qqTOTqf^!T?^qiqiq5!cqr??q .qm i qq 
m fciqfifiq^Hrqiq; |vqqg:qr?q 
3o«fq?qirqq€T^R?qqqf^q: q'qi^qftqn l?g q^^Rq- 
^qj ^frmqqt sTf'rgqg ^rpsq i iqqtiq^^^^qrqfRR 
^RqqgfqRq: 13Rrg:qqiq>^qi--^rr^q;<q^qTffrqR qr- 
faq:if^qq 13R:qrs^RqfftRgfqq; rq5qg;f^q: ?q^- 
f^: qrqqfqiR qr i tqqg;pg^fq qRr> q nf^- 

35 I ^q:5q5qRf^j=q#Rqrq-qTqqitRq(^^35^rCr 
JRRtf^frr II 

?q 5^qqif^qTqqqrq#i: i qqrqi qqq qqm qf^r- 
f^W\ qqqqpq q^qRqir^qqqq^^^ i f^RTqq?fi^ i 
3^if*?wq^ I qq ^m\ mqqirqi q qqmqmRi- 
4oqTqiqqTq; I qqt q I ^sqmq^T- 

f^qqRRi^ I ^% ^cqJTwq^ qR qrq?rqR^?qqrrqq 





[ xvii. 66- 
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I f% ^ ?T?T^qf ^ 

«PT^THr^J ^nj; I 

45|fT5t f.c[Tf^5Ft^q^% 7g I ^\^^- 

5*rR5T 13T5«inT=?fm^iFrjrjaTi^ i ariirqr^if ^ 

qrqi'jqq; i ?rqr f? q;qqiq q;!?^- 

sqq^«Tlfqqtsf^5^=i^»irrq?TJT H sqq^?n^qq| 

^qqqoqqf^q^iqTqriqHf ^ ?Tqt qjqqjqsqqpTiq^ ^rq- 

50?:^^ I ff^ qif^q qqrqr II qqq^ qi^sq; ^ ^fqfq^qq 

qmrqqmSq^ H^rf^qj ii ^^v^ ^ ^qaqqrr^ifrq^ i 
^ qqqi^q qi^q !TT?q;q^ 510 nqqq?qT^ i f% ^q^qqq- 
q:T55 qf^5iq:r^ qr rqrrft qr^^qq i srrqq^ f^^qqqfq- 
qrf^ qTw^qqrqqrH^q i Hqqrr^rqrN^qi^ i f^q | 
ssf^^rqjrt qr qt^qrg; i qqq qf^rqqqqqrqqr^dqi- 
^qqfqj I ftrftq I f^qqqiqJTfi s^f^f^qj'rssq^R^ qr 
?rqi^ 13i5qf^>% HRqqiq qqi q f^Tiqq^q^q: i sqfq- 
qqq nsjt: qqrqrqiqqfiR qqq:: ^qni: i qqr qrqq- 
Or^iqqTJ HiqiR> qi qjq«i qqt^ i fqrqqqqiqq^qr l 
60 qqrf^^i T%q5rrqr i iqr qi ^qr^ i H\i\k f^qr^q 

^q^qq qq^qnq qi^q^fsq) I q|q> 5 f^nqq^or 

qi irrqq q^qrf^ f r ^qi^ i i?qr?mqiTqqq^q- 
q^ II frq qqRiqrt q?qr^^r qrqf%: fq^qql i 
?afq5?qqq qq^if^f^ i qqr q q^i^q i 
qqt qqi Rqiq?q f^^qR wqr qqi i 
q^r^qqqqwfr ^qq cR % qq^ II 


65 
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xvii. 67-] 

II 

I ?T3 5rf^^i^^^«rmPT 

^=^5T5q??T^3 ii i ^ ^- 

qiWf^nf?IrW3wm? JTIRJT ^f^'^fil 

I I 3T5^«? 

I ^TfSlrilrimT 5?|fi[- 

I mi^ m >T*T^rri I ri«nf^ J?mn>^w- 

75liqqT^f5IHT§ I ^ ^^\^t Jiqr|: 

13Tt 3Tt m^K i ^\- 

5w:^5m^rTi%: i m ^r%i i 

80 g^jrrf^ ^i?t f| ?n3W ' 

1^ ITf'JWRH: II 

ft w ^ I 

^ g^ift I JT^rf^rw ii 

^ ?’^«T fts??: ^ ^5^r- 

sswNfiTf^t^jr^fnT^T firlr I w 
aqqtssrt I ^RTI ^IRIIT 

^ I ^ I m 

90«5??^tiqT >Tf^»TR«lW I W tH 

fR«n*r:^|^q5R;rfR^ 
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[ xvii. 116- 


f i ^ ?iFnjfi- 

95 I ^?o[’:2% tf^ra?r^=^ift f^w ^“ 

i tr«Tr f| i ^q;tq;r i i 

I ^^l^l %^i ^ mm I ^ 

I %qr pi^if^ q:^’q?q5rRq?Fq?qig; i qj^wrq ^ 
100 ^i5rf^q5?f5iT%^?qni I i jprtf 

I qCff??qiorrqq q^tq %^\~ 

?g ^njTj^q; mmV^ 
qrw?nqqjqi?qirqqwq%^ p: ^rqq: i 
I w^qn ^rif^qqqqi^r q ^rrq*^^ i 

los^rf^q ^ qq(fqqqi^i3[^q?Tf^(q?qpr^T^^ftq5(:Hr5^q^- 
’q^ I q^m^qj^qpqqc^qq^: i qwpqrqqi^qK^qnwj 
fq ?T^qfmf?siqT*»fqT ^q^tiqc^^if qsi^^s^- 
qiqq I q^qRqj^FqqiH i qSqr sqiqi^f^qi ^ ^rqr i 
qqi ’qiqjnqi^qqKq^q^Roi f|qiifqqTf^qr%q«qqr 
110 %5T qqrq|Rqq i f^(%gi%»qRqi^Kqr%qiq^ i ^iii ^ qq- 
?qq?f%rgri^i fq[%g^qrqqrqig[ ^qq^ qqi^qirqgiqr h 
3«rqi I ?Ti^fVq^ I qqilqq^^=?^r^q'Erqfqqp:qi?Tq?qig[i 
q^iq^ I qi'qiqiqii^^T^Tiqgrqi ^ mm i q- 
' w^^qiqfq^q^ « qqr 3^^ q^ ^^^iqiqf^rqqRqq^qq- 
115 qqifq^qr^ i qr^q^qq^^ i qqr qrfi^q g KS{^qqq^Ct5«i ^ 
qq?qq?fq^ i g^^qqq^^qoitqi^ i 



xvii. 117-] 




[ 120 

I 5r I 

3Tf^t I I ^ 

120 I I i 

'ki^i ^ filr I ?r«TT 3Ti?q%ri;f^5ririrRg^^i^: 
q^W^THi^wt I q^k?^r?ir I i 

5srfw>% qg^ifiTi^ i ^ mm i ri«n 3 ?^r*ii i 

^ ^is^m ^ sErr^^^ifci I m 

I ti«n 3[5qTTlT5iTf^ 

goir^ri^ w^ I ?T[s#i g^rfr ?r ^ri^ijr i f^riP^ ( 

Pi^: II ^rmqRf ^ ^qfiqT- 

i3of^^3;iqk kmqwjqqq i q^tqiqq’qk ^nrrq: ^ 
qqmqq I qjq^d??iiq«^'iijqiPiq^g3[fqr^ i qjqrft^T 
=q ^^q 5^^?ri?^-^iq: i ^ g qi^qiSJ ^cq^kV 
m q^rn'^w qr^qrf^ qT^qnq i qqr ^rqr^^r: 
q5W%?rq?qii'^3^k I 

issq^fqi^ I gqkiq^qjq^^q^'^qq, i qqi 'qri: i 

^qrqr qif^qr mi m i%i%355T»qTT: i 

'iiqq§;qil^?n l\m^% qclj: II 

fq^qqq^q \%^mi ^ \m^ mm 

13T«TRTktqi?fm^?qtqi^ ^w^ i 

405nqi^ I ^Ri^fq gq^q^FT w^??i2qrqjrTl[qT 
ns^\\ q?W5iT?kTqf^wf^rqmrqfqq^gjR8rqf^^ 



[xvii. 166 - 


121 i 


I rrft^T^ IRmrrlT?! 

U5 ^T^jPTrSn^ I ^ 

i ft I 

TTW %T?r srmfR% i 
150 1f% II 

I f^RRS’iqTflrT^ 3Tm- 
m^RTRT 1 ^rrqi ii ^ 

^ *TRnm: >?«tri il 

i55SniF»T ITR ST^^IRR ^ 

WTRR^ I I ^^Tits 

?T«iK§5Ti^ I ^raiw ^^T^RRiRi^Tfe teqsRirft 
^ I ft ^^1 

160 qft^% I f^RTO 15T ^r%ww:i Riri^m’n- 

«F5qRR#f:n: ^ ftr^: ii 

i65^|irHm RWfRP r| R i: i W?r^ 

I ^WIFIRT 5 

[ 16 WIR 3 
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II JT*TTmf^=^55^ II 

?rmq m Wr*T^ i 

270 II 

II f% 

f^\ I ^t- 

*imoTT?T I ^ ?TR^JT*TT<JTI^I?TFnpRNr^?^T^ 13T«I J?iTmT^I 
<f9l I Wr^T SETT|cW!Ttf?T ^ I ^ 

175 ^TfW I m 

^ >tt«: i 3T«t 

w»T I wft ^ wmrf^sq htt- 

I %%r i ^ t^t§^ f^s^rra 

i8of^ II K^ II 


■ ■,n. . i ir..«^ r ^^r. ... . 

^«R«lN?5^^IHrl I 



II {< II 

%iiwra<lH<it'i*K5i>K‘l4 wnr^ ‘ i iiim*nfiti ^ 

^ ’■s--- -/N.—:_cv__ _ 
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[ xviii. SO- 


mn^ ^h i I 

3Tf^*I^Rq%?T ^ I ’iTTf^R’T^^ 

i03T^^Tqf^[?5^ I ^ 5ff^4: II 

^T^SRWSriSI^ f^^f^T^I9l 

?r?T:#w»n ^ ^ f m- 

i6’5TOr^'>M ftROTRT} T?n:irF?iT- 

^^*rf ^R’*n ’T:#T^nn^ i m 

^I^} I ^ fcI^^TO 

^TT^>(rrw^: m ^ ^ ?rf^- 

2om\ I i «t^^1[^: ^^t- 

i T[^r ft ^Rfww3^ m 
jn#r?rm'*iRf ^rpcri 

m ^^r'fr 

W ^ ^ mr^ 

#TT^^i[^r^«rrr^rft ^rf^^r'^wr^^nfil^Tr \^- 

mPTT5?5nfT I w ^ i ^i%- 

WWR[J^ \mi I 

?0^5(vn^i? ^ { f^f5RWP?5fN 
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JTf^^«fPT€lr5^^ I ^ 

I ^>qg qqqt I 

85^R^?TnTT^ I f^5fq:T^^ ^ f^r^qrg; 

q:«riqKRq?<iw^q?mTq;i ^ 11 

rfqfT qm^^Tf^tqji qqi^rs^r^q^r q^W^q^n^if^: q^- 
qiatf^ i rFq^ ^riq^^qq q:t 
I qrqqqrirT^- 


^qRt ?s:i ^’q^i ^T^qn%^T%%q ? -qHi 


^niR^ ?r qRqqj qjf^ i q^wq# | ^n^qpp^qqq- 
ww: 13n^ ^ Ir^i fM^qnqqt^^ ^q q f^q q iq> q ^ fq - 
gqf^«3[?i^tqiqt m q q2% i qq^qr^iqi^ 

45 q^ qq % «i qrqqwq^ fi q^ qq^^qlr i ^ q f^«ftqq- 
8?qrqTqTf|qqRrqrqq>J 

'srqqiq qqq^qgqqf^^q q^T i ^qrqr^- 

qqr; qq^nwqq%^m»^ q?qq%«jTq:^qT^^- 
soqrq, I f% q # ^qqftf^rqW: m^•■ 



q^%Tq- 


^ qiqi qqR^ q q^qr^ %Tf^^qT 
q ^ q^qq if^ qq^q qqq^ i m 

f| qtqqrs^ q-qqf^^^qqqrqt i qt^q q^% qjq 
q3[{ I q3[J q^qrr^ 

65g^f^ qtqrqrq; \\ qqi i qqi 


» 


i 
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[ xviii. 80- 


^ I I 5T I 

^ JTRf^nrTJj#: I I 

co'T5a^tWJT155?TT^^^^^ fl ^ WT^tRI- 

I m ?T?Tf^lVlFI?g*T?^: 

^1%: I }r 

^RRRnFFt I ^ %^^Tt?Tr^#TRf^ 

65fs[Nf 

^ I ^- 

I ^ ft 

I xHmm^ i ^ ft 'ftW*t- 

?gTR: I m 

70 qft*Rg ft ^rft^T ^RRT I 
^ ^ w% vm ^«Tr II 
^ ^k^rfjriRgRff^ft rT3[m#T: I ^rm- 
I ?T«TT ft I ^ f| 

75^iRf^ I ^rft !T ^ftR5r ^ OT^fOTHR fr% sgf^- 
I ^ ^gl 5T ft ?rNrT- 

♦ ftR^^ >ff^<TR^ I 

f%^ ^.TW^’»TVTT%5T '^^qf^ft^ ^ 

f^qRRCftl^^f^ft qJTTOTORHSlt? 

80^ I m ^R q^r^i ^ 



AVIU. OX—J 




I 


85 


FTi^ ft ^ I ?T«n ^ ^ 

f^Tfi5^ ^ I ^ qRinWt ^1 

^ m prr^ #^5^1 m i ^- 


#T#I^ 



f^ii f^«TT^ ^‘iTT^f^rlw: ^f^^u ^ ^■ 

I arplr ^ ^f|WiTr5RR^R^«Itf^* 

30 5TOm 


^ w?n 'k 5^r f?TJ I 


^ q^?FT ’q q;r q?^: i ^grMf^tqr^l^ ft<ff^t 


95 qf^RRRT ^ I 


3rq qr^R^TJ 
^T3[TmnTTq»Rtq qf^^RRpq i qRqqqiqRi ^rw- 
^ q i ^q R^^q^FRT Hqq T ^qqR^H ^ftq^if^- 
5qqiTRi%: qit% i qqifw 

5 Mfi:^jq>R<;d^iQ q d q R ;n q n ^r^ro^mr ^r^RSfi^qrq- 
q^q^Rqzqrq^ RifiRq^W^Rr^T- 



127 ] 


t xix. 27- 


==^n^ntsr5T^ ’ft h ^ n 


JTqtmqRTsqTO^s^^qhTT I qw ? 3Tf^ [^M- 
II5T dKi w»T% I ?t%t| 

3T^q qpsRT qr qri q sfqq i q^ q^- 

W q qqj qq?sq^-«qq qqr q^rq i %q^Tqt 
qi^RTqrqjq^^E^NqqJi qTwnq q 1% qqi qr^qq^ i 
^ qqqi q ^^wf^gq i qqq^qqTqTqT#)[q:^ 
q qrq qq ii q q qi f| f^qr qmqT 

qr I ^Mqq qft 

2<^?q«5qq qq^qf^qqrqfvqqqqqpTq- 

qrq: I qqr q qqiqVqqrnf qf^qq^^qqiqqmr sqqq- 
qmq II qiqqq^Hrf^ q ^ i q f| qqi^ ,^qi^ 

qit qiqqrqn qq^f^q^s^ qf^q^ q q ^ f% 
rq^qqfi^^i qq«q3i%qq^i ^[qT^q|(^f(^Pr^q^q#qjq^ 
25JT^s?qq^pnqqq f^qrqTq^qror^qi i qq q 
qi^q; qq iir* i qqqrs^qqqiq^M^tqqqf: i qqi^- 


xix. 28- ] 




[ 128 


I ^w(4<M^Kraw%fT'?^r 

^ ^«T ?r HJ if^ 

^q^i;lff W^mf^STTrqnfW^- 
^?rTTO I w^^rlwRf ^RTJn^qT’T^^fk#N:n[ ^ 

^ %^q; I 

^ *?l^ i?i«n 



5T ^ I w ^ >TT^?y» f Rq<^- 

40 ^ wfii I ^«i^>Tt?iqan^iti^- 

1 5[ai^ q qqr qqj q?^*Riq^{| qqf ^- 

^ ^ ^q% qifRTf^ qiqq ^ qq 
I f| qiFT^TTI 

46 q qif^qTFlt f^q^q^TS?q>qTq^;g[Ht q %qf qi^- 

qm^qr^ 5^qq i f^qr^ qq^^q q q^[i#rqqrt|qT 
qr^^q qg^ i ^q i^^qq^rqqqif^r^f^f^- 
firg f^5?qqq Hrs^^^f^rgWttqi^ qraqr i qqr 
’^qrf^f^q qqf^^^R q^ q^ qqf^q^ i q^ 
60 qiq r( ^ f ^ i qqFqrqq ; qqq >[ f^ qg q i^qqf^gRq; i qq 



129] 


[ xix. 77- 

^ ? ^qr^ %q^q:Tt i qiqR^qRrqqnq^- 
I qqi^ qqr^^T f^- 
?fqtfTf^ I ^TT^qqFR ‘^qq^rt q^rfq i ^ w^q^qrti i 
3T#q;5 ^ ^ ^iqq?ff?3^q; I ^qqqq qmHTf^ 
5T qjq I 3Tq =q ^ir^qrR’qpfiWfq qrqRf^s^q- 
^qmiq q^^ri^^q^qt f^%mq ii 

60 ^rqtriTTqsqpsqT I rR ff^ II q^qqfq 
TCTf^ qqspq^ ^r^r^^gri^^T^i;qTT% q\ fqt«qiJ 
qq^qqTT'qmRTTq'Rr: l STqhqiqinf 

qii^#qrf^ I qj q q?q^q q^T^^al q: ^RqR: 

qf^qnqqj: ^qrq: 

or. qrwqqRqr’TRRTRjqmq: qqqqf^Jirff^qTq# qfl- 
qqfqfq^q*:qRR;qraq iRqqif'R: 
^q;qT«ii5qn^qwq^rqRR?q?|q 
fqqfiqrf^qRqrqqq q?qRTRiqi^q wn 
qrqqiq^q^'M q^|f^rf]^[q^m^q^fq|<T.qq q^q ^r- 
7oqqq^f^R^qn*^ q:#pWT^R=^Rqqq qfqqqRr^ i 
qf|R^ q^f^qjqRRR?^^ q4'Rq; qqt: ^vm- 
^iq^q qifqqTf^RT^ I R^qtfw qfqqq 
qf^qf^ q^TR^qi’qt ,q^ q^sqqqRqRqfqqf^R 
qqRf^qqq^4qf^qKqRl%% qi^i^R fiqqiq^ i 
75 3R?qqqTfqq^ q^: qqqqiR^q ^i^iqq 

^ qqR?:to^q^qn^ i fq?:qRRq-4qq qgq- 
inf^qTqqwR[ ii «RR?fq qqqRi^q %i^rqqf^q qqi- 

[ iv* ^qigiK ] 





xix. 78- ] 


[ 130 


II ^ I mm{^ 

80^x1^; I ^ ^ 

?i^ git^ ^t- 

q^^yqf^ q:FTT#: in's li 


^ %qiqT^t qiqr^r^T qrf^qf q^iit f^qnr 
^^iqf^RTf^T #Tq:PTT%qrRT 
iqRRq. q^qq^^R qtq^qqi'qRr^qRTf^qqrqi^qTT- 
qiFtq:f^5|%T%rqjTRq3[!5qq qqf quiqi: qq^q^^qf^ i 

5 I 

^ HTsr^ qq^iTR qq 
qq ^ ffr srm^e: n j^o n 
5 qR^% qqnqf»(^ q^qq qrqkj i qq ii 
3X3 qqi?; f^^qqRqw^’qrqRt ql'qq qf^qq 
^TO^RqTqf^q#qf^ nrq^^^q^qR^ i 
RtqiiqR^ iqqr^qi^^qjqqrqq f^r qrrf^Hi^ 
qnf^qrq^^w^R^q qiqqqRRRipF^: ^qr^-R 
lO^#qqT^M^qff^TqT%qqqrf^qf^qf^^qT^ ^rtj 
fq: qif^^Rq 3 qq^qf^ ^rM fq qq qq xx^ ^ 
3^^: I qn^ T^i qx q^^ i 



131 ] 




[ XX. 37- 


I 5R|*rR ?T 

15 I « t> 

jjf^ I i?f^^ i 

I ^ ^^m %giM- 

^Tf^^TT qf^qm^nwTRl^TR 
20fq^TW^f^ ^ ^81 fS’TT^ I I 

% I I ^ ^ ?g- 

iTN? I ^ ?g^i ^;i ?g«iT^^ iTt^^rsr^ i 

I I ^ ft 

J?rW»TT^?mi qT%t I 

2.5 5R^ I I q^Tf^TireiT 

f%5^ 3?5lTR3TJimiTf^=?^^q ^ l rim 

ft I qrqjT^rqqrf^WTfpf 3^: i WTf»i^qHT3[r^%- 
S?qqT3qq%^T^ I 3TrT5q ffF qqj^: | fff I 

W ^q qqi^: q^rRir qT^^qt^q’^qR qR^- 
soqrqT^fqqt^l^ i m ^i^q q^rqjqq^R qqiRq- 
q^ ^ ^qjqSfR q^qqqRST,! ^rqr^ i m 

WTJ #r^ fR q;!^ i qqjq^K^^ 
^f?ft ^TRl^qRR I qqsqjqqq: i ^qjqq qrrf^- 
qftq^n=qRftiq^T^^«qq qTi^iRFqqr^qqxqrs- 

f^qsqu qqj f| | Tfjqfqj: q^^|ITq5qq>f: ^fqT^qT- 

fqqqift^ sqf^qrMt jjqj 



CTr?i^j?3Tff 


XX. 38- ] 


[ 132 


rTi^#n:r»Tt shtt^w^ 

^qf^^if^Rt'iTRsq^hTt ^\^ml- 

!JTlTT'jq^f>4rT% W I ^ ^PT 

f^JTNTmRR ITRS^rfiRt ^t J?l% STRMqqRriq ^T 
JTW% I rr^qT5?T«TRg|fRs^mW?f»^- 
^pfFT^TfRs^M snJTmRIJlP^sr^^m^ ’T^JTT^- 
^ 'TTcf^ ^ 3Tqr>TIRi:*r3*TR^TPI#^ l 
^ J?R^*rr^ 2^^: I ^f|?r*TRNq^t^T^R I 

?TR SRFTRTT ^ 

I! f%=? srr!TWIR«n5?Tf^=^^ 
JTTRr'RR; I *5TRqr5n5rmf^R«T^r5H*T^ 

<R^<T(Tf^*rf^^qif^r^ ^^r ^ jr[*TMJT i m m- 

r% I sqf^^rHtp:^nT^R§^T^rRf*rf^ 
^ I JiR^Rrf^ r%r^nT^^Mrf«r^r«Tf^ 
^SqiRiTR : I STR^RIH 

^mm, I ^ ^ JTR^in^ 

I iTt5T5oqi5D?Tq^>^(^J|i?if^- 
^TqqiOT^ || tr f^- 

I W«n I ^ ^ 

GoJTR^RfRW^ I 3Rf^^RT?q^: I q^RT^iTRft- 
R HriRR ^ WrPRft^TRlt^ rTRR^ 
5T f ^P^RRTSw ^ I JT 





[ XX. 81- 


138 ] 

* 5r ew^tT^Rqf^: i i 

^«TirT#r I 3T?q^if^ JT^T^ i 

5q?fm: I i 

I ^ I , mk^ I 

I # ^ijqf^f fr 1^: I i 

70 fMrf^ ' 3T^f.K ^ ^TR^Rlqrr; 

'rRoiTfjRT ^ ^ q:RrRT%: • ^ ^ 

I I i wjm ^- 

STf^q?T?W ?T^RqT^ I 

> -^IWPn ^ ^n: i 

^ I ^ ^tm I ^jwRt 

^ftSR I 5 I ^ITORipq- 

II sR^qrfTiqRjnqrjqFT qi^qf^wif^ i 
q§: w ^ ^j^Fisq^qi wr^ i 
80 q^q^sq^^j ^Riqt qr ii 

^ w^h I 


r 



^qqqqmf^- 







xix 4- ] 




[ 134 


^ WT \\^\\\ 

srf^ 1^- 

6%JT ^ 

TOHtl f^T% ^f^spTrsr^i 

^3R^ I fr^T^R ft 

lotirm I q:«ffq?[#q:^rq wft q:«if^^q;rqT^ i 

^ 5rmrq% I ^ 

TFTTf^ I 3n ^m^tqqH5=qqtef^gciqT 

|fTij;% 3!qf;sj^% CRF^UqiTq: q?[TSTT q^T ^TIT ^TT^qj 
qqiifT R^WT m tq^?T WJrqtq^.^s^r^ i 

15 q: qrf^<Aqqqqq?q% SR^Rlf^ l 3R- 

IRT qr IH i^qq^: qrqqJt qi i qrqi %qf^M- 

qrq^ qrq^ qi^ f?qq: i qq f^^T- 
=qq?tq f^qt l ^rq ^r^qrq 

qqqRT^ q[ i ^ iqqrm^r qrqf^^q^vqiqf^- 

20 5^5Tfqtqq: i qmr^fmRfq^R;?^: 

^^^t qjiqFij I qq %rq^cqf^ ( qqT qT%q 

qrqqyqqsWr^^ q^rq^irq^- 

3R q mf^nnqq; l f^q: I qq«i 





[ xxi, 54- 


135] 


I 


soiJfW^TiTfqyq^ ^ qiq: I 

3T^5q^ ^iPqj^iqT^TOqr ^ f^" 

^ wqq:^#qq%5Tfqj i 

q^iq^r’qq^ I 

'qpTiq^m^qTtqqrq; I qqr f| I ^ 
ssspTTtqqr ^{mh Rq?m m \ qT^^*Rqq5§qi^ i ^- 

^qqfqq^qn^’wrq^qq?! sqf^r^qR ^ q qr^q I qqmq 

qi’^qqH^T?qq^qf^^3:3^iq i q q q^qpqq: qqi’q- 
^;5[: I ^qq^iqqf^tqT^ i 

^sqf^I f^q ^ ^s^q^qq q q ^qq: | 

^ q^ I qqr s^tqqr f^qf% ^^q q^: i 
qqrqt^r I m q^q?i% f^?Tq =q i ^r^f^^qqlqr^q- 
q^r^fiqi^ i q lq # ^nf^qW^q^sqf^rqR: i 
q^q I q ^ qi^sqi ^ f^qn^f^qr^- 

45qf^qHRI^l%^qTf^TqT^ q^ | q q ^qr^ q^ 

^qmqRfr^qi^rqq^^qq: i q:^qf^ 

qm^qrqTqiq; i qq^qqqrqq: wm q qi i q^ 

qjqqq; q^ sqr^qqi^ i q q^ qqn'^ q:q- 
q^ qqTqTq:q; i qqt q i 
60 qf ^qiqiqqT f^i: qiqq^p qqrqrq:^ i 

^«mqTqTqqisf^qT; q:qw qq^qq^q; ll 
^ I qqpsq; I qiqf%f^qqr^q#i qqi qiqf%- 
^^ffiqqT^i qqr f| i q^q^'^qRrm^qrf^ ^qif^- 
qqf^ f^q^^’q^qi^ qqtf^^fri \ ^ q fw^q^qq- 



xxi. 55- J 




[136 


5 I iT^qi»Tt ?5wm^n3- 

II ^ ^rtfr f^5i^^<»Ti ^ 
i ^«nf| i ^3^1 '^m 5 Ti%i%r^- 
f 1 ^«n f^mi ^rri^ 1 
(of^q' 5 tqT%Tfl^?qi^ rf?^ I 'jrq f^^mt I 

^^TitqrTjg^qrqr^ 1 pq?#qrqOT^?qTqTCiqf 
q^fq q^q-qsq^ 1 qqr 1 
qs^gq^r^ff qr^rqiqf^qf^qf[ 1 
^qrqqrqqr-q^^q ^'r qTr% ^|q^ II 
fi'< mm q q''iqt% q qqi^f^ 1 
srqR^q^ qiq mrK^^^ li 

fi% qqsqiq: li _ 

^«yf;?iqTqsqq^^ q^^iqi^ qiqtfTTTOqiq 
qqfnrqqqqTqqqt ar.*^ q^q"nqqn%T^qqqq 5 [TO frqr- 
^iqqiq. ^qRTi^qq^qrqqTq 

^%qT? I 

sr^iqTr??Tft % fqrfe- 

f^^T 5 Tf^%frr 3 [r: 11 11 

5 q^ q^ qfiqi^ftq^TOq'qWqqq:- 

^ I 3R?qTfW^q?qiqqf^qT ^ qqr: m^- 
r^q: qjqqrf^^ m^ ^q qqitqr ^ q^ qrafqqr- 



[ xxiL 38- 


l37 ] 

3T^«n f rqi^ J w^sn i 

^ I 3R?r 

I ?Wlf| I ^ I 3R?rRjfeq^?t ^fTT^Tt 

«rit I ^nqF^«n3qq%f\'^ i ^q>4TfTq^q;^rqT- 

I 3F^s?^^ I%-3[rqTpF?Tn'^fvR ^^- 

ifi^SR^ I ^ wq ^Tr^r^d ^ ^^[ 

i ^^^r^i^gFriRT 
i ^JT^wqRqq:^ 

>!ni^: I »rrm|q- 

R(^q?qfi^?qT^t I ^ 

qr«R*3i<s^m(^q’^ ^sr^q^^n^* 

^ ?qT5^«ik q^- 

»q^ qr^qjj; ii 

I «q^RT^ I ^ '3?qK5?rq^pq^ ^ ^ sq^f^ara^ i 

sorj^ ?nq^% I ^=qi3|fqR#qtewiq^“- 

[ 18 mspfr ] 





xxii. 3a- ] 


[ nh 


I ^ wr*iFri^ 

s=*n^>NI 

f^i^ft I ^n^- 

40^15^ I Rfri^j?^- 

^TOt f^wmm I TO R*iFnFR»»TO“ 
II 


^TT^R^rUT'RT^ I TO^^ ^W( 

45^rf^^^f^5TWn=W^W^ I ^ ^51 fjrfir 

si*n«T??r^ i mm i^rf^^p^wr 

h*tot ir*irTO^” 

w?i: 

II II 


^ ^H<T#TJT^T*I5T<'»T 

^TT^qJTR- 

¥r5[55r^^g flf^qjTR*^ I 
srr^^Jr^rf^^fTsrvTf- 

iR^ii 



139 ] [ xxiii. 28r 


5^1^ ^Wl^FRTS^- 

I i ^m^• 

ioq«TT?qT4 I 'Rtqmt I ^TtT ^ 

p!RR^=^f^ I 

I ’mi m^ri fR5TqT7rIT5?[ I 
3T?a?l%?qTf^ I ’^i IH ^ 1 

f^f^tiR %f^ ’{5?^’TrrnT?TiiR^ I 3?r^?T?^ 
lb^^^ I 3lf^^l%mT%S[54 %3r^q?friT^R^i II 

mm irRmT^lFm^T%f R ’ti^’t^ f^^- 

^ ^ mn ^ sTf^w% ^ s^TRqpR %*?fJ 

mi^W f^flRqqRi TR ^ 5mR4 tl^frlfH 

20f^ I ^nr Tirq qq??TT^?iq;^|f?Tf^^i I 


w ’>R ft ^TRf^Rrf«iT ^«rr i 
?R[T% II 

«nfrmRW ^ 3F^q?n ’rWt^iwtt s^mr^ 
25 ^iWn ^ q^nm?ir mwWn ^ i 

^ ^N^PMi ^ I 3|5qq4- 

m^mr^^iii 



xxiii» 29- ] 




[UO 

3(5WFnf^niTRJT^f^ai 
so^nfrrrt ^^rjWtin:r^R?TRrf^ f^^- 

W WW15T3 ^ wwj f^«- 

TO^pr fMttrwn ^rn^igq#^ # 

35 w^r p- 

^qf^n^?TT ff^ i^r: i ^f^\ gw?r: 

%?r I ^ 3^: ^^^ri?r^T«TRr- 

4oqftqrq;^r»i[^^qf^^':q7|{ i %qT»RTf^Tn^^- 
qm?T^qf^?PTi i T^q^qr- 

I ^«Tr 'qrqq: i 

'qm^rwi ii ? ii 

46^ ^ Wrqj^^rT fKTO*rt^ fiT«qiWT*R^i 
wgqqf^f^^^ q^q^q^wRf^^qrc^ i H»q- 
»?f|qf^:finT | f^rw^qqf^ ^«T^?iqqqT q%q<^ 
^rl^qt^qri^qi^qrf^r^qT^qtr^ 

6of%^ ^ ^f^qrqqg ^«qR^'ts5T«5^ 

qprqqiqqr 5qrq^% srpimqqH ^rqifH 

wfNn^q^f^ ^mqrfH q»|^r^qift 

qiwiqqiqqqi q^q^qq^ im qqqqr «ftq4- 



urj 



[ xxiii. 77- 


^ 

?f5^«n'w:tnn 5?nwmJ i m ^^rm? 

5r T^twxim ^ 51 *T^ 51 ^ I 
i Tg f^ i wm II 

60^ ^ I mi ^ 

mn ^ 15i^ fri^mR ^ 5^^ rf^qrf^ff^t 

I f^- 

# 5 ^ ^ I ^ 5Tsr^f5pfi:;nf^ i ^ 

? cs^n^h ?RR j(ff%^ >i?T5rT^ i jr^r ^R?r^s- 
f^ni(^jRf%:^Rf^^m5T^i^^i^ 'sf^Rt rR«ftw 

I 


^fRig 5T mu ^ ^WTRTg i 

70 ^ II X li 

5|# *r|^ 0R>fW5T ^«Tijr I 

^Tupp ?i?ir 3|^ II ^ II 

T»w ^3?Rfr w ^ lU II 

76?RTft 


f^ ^ 'ifi^ I 
^ ^ ^ if^ il V II 



xxiii. 78- ] 




[142 


^ fif I 

8o^^r?RFTf ^ ^ I »r^- 

I 

4f%f^T irg^^TT I 

^1# ^TT^ II ^ II 

*1^ ^ ^ I 

W ^ ^ ?T II ^ II 

I ^ ^ »mT^TO- 
^ jpr^ ^ ^ ^r: I ri^ *riH^^r»iK- 

|gcrf I 1^- 

9o^i: I %i ^ w^RT^ I tprltv^r ^k• 

mvm r 55r: jr- 

frlT^i I ^ ^ ^«lRFf^ 

cf^ ^r q%r[ Wt I 

qt^ ^ ?r II 

96 ^ I 

R ^ mg qiw II 

«mR % fW g;qT3qi|{ IWW ^(^ft^TRI^I ^q- 
jRTO^rqfRRfl^q fSTT^qi^T^f^ f riin%- 

11 

loo 3|?i 



143] 


[xxiii. 126- 


q?ft- 

#^r FfT ^^^Ai snn^- 

^^Tf^lpmr: Wifj^ I i 
i05^fhH>5q;nn 3T«T^ HW* \ I f^- 

^ I f^- 

f^^^qqqr i ^qqqsq^Rr ^qq^- 

f^q^wqqqr i ^qrqqqjsq^f^ f^i%qr- 
5qqqT 5qq(|f^f^qqi5qqqj ^ \ i 

iio^qqfsqi^^ f^qqj5qqqi 5qqfs[f^^qq:5qqqT ^ 
W* \ I 

f^t^f^q q ^qqr 5qqf|f^Tf%qq:5qqqT ^ 'sli 

qq ^q?5q^qqq^qrqq^r^ ^ f- 

q jqt q^^qq^Riq^ i qqrfl ^sqq: 

iisqrf^qr^f^q qrqrf^^^qq i ^q: qFst%pq:?^ q 
qq « T f5q rt ^^ q i ^i^q: q qrq^qjTfl#! i 

qrqqj q ^qqif^^q i ^TRqqrwq^ ^qqq- 
]#rqqf i ^rqqRqfqiq qfsqf^qqrq^qiqqq^- 
gqrq^i fq?:qRWrf^qtqm *ra^ i 
120 MRlPiqq^Tqfqf^rqiqTq: I qp^ 

qr^sqqi^ qtqqite^f^rq^ I 


qqi’jq^ pq ^^q r q^qm> TT # f«r^ ^qwmr- 

125 wq I qqrf^rqq^ ^qi^ q^^q^ i ^q^qrq^R^- 

»qT^f%rqq^q q q^g gqir<f^ < i^ ?qq? i qqif^ qrftf 



W xxiu. ] 




[U4 

■t 


^ *?«nit ’iTw: II 

TO^«n%5n^ f «n^t ’rossnft- 

fW f| 

5rrf^^q^^wi|qq5i^i wf ^rrofr- 

I i^w^TTOFnrl: >RRWf?^' ^s l 

#fi#Tj II 

m^w 

3»RR^!|?PTrsf|?fj- 

•fm^ ^mm 

UbW^ '3fl[fri^^ I ?Rnf| a^wW 


L;irHffiCCiZE5L'KEL't:ibtS^lt;KLlCL’ir.r:iri 


«ft^4^l(^IW fl R J|t<INH^mi*>qW^l^ 15T ^ |«q- 

<'^il^4^ii{<i«h^4 ?nRi 

160 «Ri af ^ 5f i ^ 


156 


145 ] [xxiii. 176— 

%WTJ gJWTf^nPTTt II 

JTf^i4 

I w f| ^rwi^qf^^qurf^ 

^ I I FTR^mPT 
leo^^n^ ^qi^qpjR5RT54HT%^^?I^ 


^ I ^TT*IPWT 




^TOT I mm' 

mm ^[mm Mwt ^ f^^’^’^qriT 

165 ^ ^ f^i^iwn f^' 

^^^l I i;r^ mi ^ 

I mmm 

I mf^ i ^mi 

170 f^J I ^ 

n I cTsr vp(mmT{ i i jmi’iT- 

i75^:r^5T<y^gf^: 

19 WS!i^ ] 



xxUi.177-] 




i 146 

^4 i wW- 

^TF^^qfr# ^ 

180^ I wi Jmr>n«DjR5[T5 l 

^ rr^f^ i ^ ^nn- 

II 

S?n ^ ^ ^iFm^[ i 

issKfRi^ f:iTJ I i^- 

II 

% 55Tt I TO! 3nR^ ari 

190WITI #l^^l ^5^1 I ?R ^Sftarif^- 

^RRvnfr ^- 

s^riK^(?) I ^^ 

^ ^ ^NT^s^f ^ i^^pwfrn«IT- 

i96|irR^RT^ff%l (^) I ^ 'IR ^l^RRRI 

(») I ^ ^ Ri3^- 

^ (H) I «r ^ 

utel ^ ’iRFlfpnRT- 

soofjrf^ #l^^5ri^^t (^) I ^ %^OTR5|rf^RR^ 

^1 ^r ^ Wfrm^ ('s) i ^ 



147] 



[ xxiii. 225 • 


^ ^ 5 V* *nrR*T- 

t*T^^ ^ 

2o5;n%^j (<f)q^\’TTf^fpp?g’»nTR s^sqrT^wqpn- 
3?5qito5®nn^ q^PNpfiqp^ % ^ ?p»n- 
^r^q;q ^TWiHT^RNqi^» 
qr q^^rwr i ^- 

^«nr 3TRq^^ ^ I ^ 

I ^qBTRqr^^qif^ qRRqr^ 3fPT«n qi^rfi^iT- 
f^KV^ I ^ ^NfN^ 

i f^qqmq^- 

qm^^qqqqq Mqrq i isf^wr q qf^ ^qw qq- 
216^ f^rqrq^pqRrqt^ ^i^qn^qq^rwrq; i q 

qf^^hrpfr^ qq^ ^^fr^q^rtqr^ i qf^- 
fW qRT?qi^ ^ju^nqikqigq qrg q qrqf ^«frn^rqj- 
qr5qqr^qqiq%J qhqM<^q>gq rqf ^ t l q Tqt ll^rq i jt - 
qiqqfq q^l?^^qq%q^qq qq^yri^Wlqrt q qi q - 
220^^: I q^qrpqrqq^^qqnrvqf f^qr 

qqrqqfqqqnq^qqqjtqqi^ qq^q; ^qqqq qqf^rqnT% 
qiqq ^ qqj^i^j qqnqqrqqiqqqqfq: i qqfqq^ftfq^q 
q^^q qqq^nqqFqr^qhqTOT qjVr qqfWr^ 
qjqq h qqqiqqiq^q^qji ^qq^i m 

225^rr^[qq^'3Tf^[ja^^ \i ^ il 



xxiv. 226- J 




[148 


I ^ ^T?rT^sr^^?r g^- 

II II 


I ^ ^nfq^nftr'.it i w 

?T 1^ Tli| ^ I ^ 

^5fr^ ?pn>M 13Tte^fI 

low 3Tf^ w II WWT i| I WTf^W% m ^ 

f^-qw I srwwwsqrwqf^ f^M^WTrqqni?^ w f^:qw I 
^TWWWsqtW WfWsq^ ^ W I ^ W 

^^qwtwf^wr I ^nftwT^ wqpiTf i^q^wi^- 
isHWRt ^ ^3r#n»fl%FwqkT^ ii w^n 

TO?[ f^;g[T^??5qto #qq?f|- 



I wqmts- 


q^^cfwwMwRrqn %qf WTWTrqq[ % ^q T^^ ^f?fq^i 

f^TOwwq; I qqrf^^qflw w 



149] 


!T 


[ xxiv. 44- 


2of^;2(^ I fr^ i 

^ 3rf^ ^ I 

I ^ i 

I ^fK- 

25frq I tT«n ^ rr^e^r^- 

I ^ fiiq^ W^T^IWqf 

I ^ ^ qkf I 

^«n ^ i f| ^ 

^15T^flW 
80 I f%rq7qnTf^% m^^- 

qrf^ I f| ^ qr^ =qRmq^ i 

f^qqjmf^q?^qif^ % ^i^rqiFTt- 
qif^RTi^ q^j I ;ft^ f| qrf^^ q^- 

yqrrf^ ^ q^^q^^sqtqrf^'^ i ^ q^qi^rqf^i ?fq- 
8»5^Ssr^qT(^ lf^qq%^q; i q qf^RSF^j ^i^- 
fR^tf^q^Rqqrf^t i f^qqjraqq^q qq:?qig; i qqjf^ 
Orq^^Rqi^j I q>qf^^^ ?gFq ^igH^ q ^qr^r- 
q li 

qqq’^f^^il^qqqqfq^ i^Fqq^qif^qqi^- 
40^2q?qqi5^?qqifq^q^qf^q^qiq^qrqT^ qq- 
^ qqq^q^frqmf^ qf^f ^q^ qrf^ qi^^ i q^qjaRqr- 
q#t qr^ I I qwrqj qr^ f^qnrr- 

qqqf:%qirT^ i qqqqd^qqr^ i h q ^ ^m^- 
qqNiq^q sqiqpftsf^qiq ^ i qq# Wiq- 



xxiv 45- ] 




[150 


45#r[: m 

^rf^: I ^\«Frf?ffdT: ^ 

PT 

5oqrI^ RFRT^fi^^ ^ 

^ q?Fftl% iT » Tf^ » T PR S^R I ^ H 

qf^RRR I qqr qqt 

qf^^ ^;^<^RqRn?r f^^^^qiqq^rd 

qr^ ^m* qi^- 

qRRf^qq ^ II 

m ^ ^frq^q>R^r»Rqiq,|qf^q:^qq; ^Rq^qr ^5 
sqf^: ^qq: qqf^qf%j f^sqq^qi^j 
6oq^4?if^ ^rqr wf^i ii qqrfl i RqTRMqiro 
qf^RrfPT# q^ qqifWqiql qqf^q i q«n RqiR- 

qqR^fhqq^ i q f| q^ f^qqf^q^ 
q^ qf^qRTfqqqq qf^pl^wnq^j qm %?- 
65f^q:q®qqf^ qqf^ ii ^ Rq^qRif^rqiqq %q 
q Mq^q qrqRRqnft Rqi^qrf^q^df^ ?Tvqt 
qr RqrqfRT^ i q^ ^ qq ^qftdqt i siRt 
qr Rqiqppqf qrqprt^raWq qqqrq gqqf^q ; ^ ! ^ 
qWRjqrqft RqiqFntnsqf qiqf^ ^qqiqR- 





£ XXV, 7 


1511 

70 II TOTJTOTT^^ %5T 

%?r HTqpqfJlf^ sqf^qrrt n q^s^iqi- 
vmm u qqqTqW%: ii qq?? 

75 qiTpirf^qqsqq^qRn^J ^ ii 
'snrq^q^rqi^qqJT^ ^ I 3T?f: Fn?Kqqtf^3£^oft- 
wq|qqWif^f^ I ^qqjoRfqr ^rniFT- 

I qqr i 

80 1 ?Rr«i 

^ sqr^^ I qq ^ 
sq^; ^nrt^qi qqf^ ii ff^ qq^qr^j n 


qqiTO^qqi^ ^qs^sqqqqqrqanf^rqf^ 
q^T qTif^*qTfWT?Tw qqqq^qrqqwRqrqwfl- 
rM^qq^iq^n i 

qqT§rT% ^ 

JT I 

II (I 

^qil^tqsqqi(;i«hHeilriq»*ittr^ q^ qt^ i q^- 
sqrf^fqqf^ q^ ^qR><ff^qfff^ R q^R<rf|gqf^^- 
fq^t I ^qrf^imf^fqmilfrqq: i qqrqqr f^if^^- 
<^qR^^liqqT^qR^qi^3i5ff^^l?q^q^U 



XXV. 8-] 




[152 


I ^ ^ i n?qpr^ q <^q> TOt II m 

lo^nrN ii qr^q; ^rqrpqfJitq^: i wt 

^?iqi^ qqFTqi^qq? 

^ qr^qfir^^Tq^ i 

^TTfir^T ^NR l ^l^^ q ^ gq ^ f ^q T M* » 

i 5 fi^^r^TW ^qr II 

^ f^qf^ qrq ^iqqf 5 ^ ^ Mq- 

qqqg%%T wq^ 1 q^ qqj^’qMm^qki q*qq 1 q^ 
qqiq^qqq^wif^^i q^ ^ypT <« i i q ^ i R^O t j< ^- 
qql^qtqiP^qwtqf ^^ r ffi^ r q;R < ^^^ i ^Fq^ i pqq q ^ 
20 ^ gqi ?r?qiqr 1 ^^wqiq^rnTFq?. n #rT 

3Tf^qi1^ii m q^fqr q^qr qj^qt qi^tq^qq^ter 
qgr^q^ q^R^M^fqq: 1 qqr f| qif^w 
q^rqi’ftq qq^f^qiMrgscRq^TRf qqrqq- 

qpn^^nqwqqiR ^cq^m q^^i^f^qr- 
26 fMf q ^ qi %q >|gqqT q^q^ gq l qiTOg s a ^ t^q ^ t Ito- 
# qWqTf v r ? q[ q PTi 11 


^rqqr ’^HRq ( r<P rfMr t q q q^ qt^qq [ fl^ qf^ 
^ qngqq - ^gq r qjiqqqqqrJ qt^ q^ftqni^q%^- 

aoqqtfrq W MMqf qqf^qiqf^ ^ TO fq 
^^q^#^ii?q%^%RqRq^ sqr^g^iqJiqqRqf* 
^qrqi^^^iqr^q^qitiqqTft I 



153] 




[ XXV. 16- 


^- 

^ ^ 5T?tth: II II 




^^RTf I 


^ -^m: T%^ 


T%?T5[rf^4 ^ II II 

^ I ^ T^^R:r?rT^7 fnr 

3T?M^R;FR^rf^f^i; rh^ri: RHFftRR?TT>*RrR^i%Ri3- 
rrtrt^r^ ^ fRRiw^*^ ^iRiFRRT^f^ w:i:5Rt: 
f^RJFRRrf^m: R^T^RRTRT | rfRIlt T^tR* 

RF^y RRI’RRf^ I I H^^r^RRRT%- 

lORTf^CRT^ RTR^RT RSrRT^R RRI f^RRIR- 

RR^^^WTRRT I RT 

^ I RtR^thrirt^ I ^ RTR^r?FJ R^:i m- 

^RRRf^ sRTRRT^rmg; I WRT mm 
^FRRf'rRrf^^fm I ^ R^t ?^RW I 
i5Rn^RJT«Rrf%f^RF^iil I RRr?^rRmKRtf^ 

I f^%RT^RIc[ I ^ II ^rRRT^i 

[ 20 5?rf5iR- ] 





xxvi. 17- ] 


[ 154 


5^ ST*IFT^^ I ^ I 

f^Rf JTI%t I 3TR«1T Wf^*IJTH^I^ I 
OFRI^ I ST^TT^R^ 

26 ’T^W^TT^T ^R’JT I 

I p% i ^- 

I fmt 5?Rwni ^f^<T- 

I ^di ^r I ?T«TfRr€i^ ^ ^’et*ti^[- 

Ul% II rr^^PrT^R ^ 3f^- 

?r 5qf>T=^??nR^f^^q#^rTqT SJ^T^RR 
t-qp4 #qr5.^w?T^ f^3[f sqf^ift^is^qjFf^r: i 
fl% II 3|^ I 

85 RT^ ^qrRf^^^^fTFRRF ^ f^f«F^|5q^qqT 

ft^T 5qf^r^r<’*I %^ II 

3Tq{^I^ 5?TR^ I qT#[RT^ I ^ 
13Rl^?cRr^5 

40^5 f q ^T^JRq^loT stk^t^'T 

JR^ qnf^qrpqqt Rqii^3i«FR^qRRi^- 



155] [ xxvii. 15- 


I «Tf^- 

q;|r^ 

iin: ^^rfgl r^l^Rqf^ I ^ II 


I fcTi^ ^fe^5?^q^;r»TT- 


Hi ^ 

t! 3T«t 3^5m qffraimftawT- 


^ 5<mi^ ^ ^ ^fvnft# I 

3r>Rc^^»i, II ^V9 (I 


^ I ^ ^ 3’WTqn I ?r ^ w?w^ I 

II timft w- 

??Tf^ 3nt*r^ ^rrq^ I 

10 ft «rji^f5^§jr^«r%^sq^^ I rim 

sqqm^j » ^ ^«ng f^srmm^ 
i5tisrm fo^m^qm^qw 



xxvii. 16-] 




[ 156- 


5(T53T^^T ^ I 

I I 3is?nt^% 5 rr?T^ 

f^#F^tTT5Tf^*. I W:«T ^ 

is{^^ 1 II f%^ 

rT^lw# =^§rf^ m ^ 

wm ^ ^rrm^ i ^ 

5T soqqi^ ^ I 50q ^4 ^ 

qT«T I % ^ ^ ^ i 

II ^«fr 5T i 

25J?f^^*TIt*Rr 3T;4 i!=^%^^: I 

w: I ^ ^rrT^[ i 

w?4t f? 44T*n4l?{ ^ ^ 3T>?raRf *nfa: i 

3TirTf^^??TT^^^T i^TOy^f^4f STT^- 
wm I l^KX 1 ^4 %?F^ 

30^ ?r^R;^iT^T ^7 w^4#t; I jit^ f% 

^R 11%^ 'k^ f4f?^*T3^ 

^ I ^TfjTrq; I 

m ¥t ^ 

fR ^qTci; I f4#fr 

35^»Tf4 ^?vi4[^5q?T^sr( I ^?iT ^ 1 

^WlT^rt f% ^[; I 

=^4rR^rRsf4R: n 

5F^qT4f 4T^Rf?«T^{ 15rR?f4^^qqRRF5t%- 

I ^ II 



[ xxvii. 64- 


J57 j 


I ?T«Tn3% ^Trlrf^T 

I ^ 3T?q«q 

q^*T^5r ft ^?iR ^nftrn i 

^ ri% #q% vm ^«Tr II 


^ft?=^qFTiT¥^Tft^ I #?TR^n5Fnn 

JTm I rf«?T 50W^ ^ ^ I 

BOtPTtft 

I rrmS’qf^RFnfW^TRT^ I 

^FRFF^ipff #11^ ^ 

^ f?rj 5«^qiqfqT^ft;^^^ i ft^^rrft- 
TO ^ ^ I s^q’Tr'fiqr^iJTf^^T^ ^ 

ss^o^rqi^ f^; I ^ 

^{ I ^TfRt m qj5qfq^?ig[ I W^Tlft 

^ 1 ^qT^rR^^qrqR: i ^ 5 - 

^ ^ 1 % I ft^^^nFrTq%{ 1 ^ 

6o5^qnTRr^ft 1 ?r^qFTflf^?Tg[ 11 

I ^5f%ft ft 5T ^ q;g;: ^ w^m \ 
wRTT^qw 

^I f 1 % ^t*Tf% #t%- 



xxvii. 65- ] [ 158- 

^ ^ f^rat II 

’TqWfT?Tf%: qf^Rt 11 RR HTRPT- 

70 W II 

W i ^RIT^RT^ 

SRRff^ ^ ^ff^i I 

I 1 #W TO^- 

Rrftf^RRif^!% I pr 

75|fRiit l^mi I %Rt RT^R: Rf^RIc^T 
?[5r ^ 3cfr^^%i 

^RRT^sw^ IR^R TO’5RrCT^v-<FT?tr^- 
5^RTf f RT’R: ^!clRI^5R^Rn%: I %R 

I^rr^r^r^rtr^^r^ i 
80RR^?tR 5RRI%;5 RRJURTf l ^rf^^ls^R f^rRIR>R?RI^ 
«r^Rf^^fM'^^Rt^R^RR^ I RT^^«RR[ tR^RR^RT 
fm 1[^RRR1Ff3TTRR;l f^RR RT^^IIRTI^^RRRSR- 
R^IR^I^r SRIRlf^RR I RR RIR^R frRTRTRJ I Rr»R»|fR(- 
?Rif| I rtrrtrt: RTTR(^r%#T% 13m rr 
86^IR5RR^Rr: I ^-RRT f| ^TIRRI^J RnRRT^’Rl^f^rflR^ 
^Rt R R:Rrf^RRrRRiT^mrRT^mRTf^: i m ^ 

I tFRF^T^’RT ^rRRS^SRRTRRrmnsTlRT: I 
lIRTf^RTRRnRRTWR I II |^RR¥R 

^RRR^ 5ri^5rtRRTRJ I RIPhr; 1) 



159 ] [ xxviii. 20- 

I^Tm^fTqsilTT^i I 

5 JT^rsnruir- 

II II 

6 aftcq^ ^\h I JT^ft: I 

I f^T ^a*ff I jf^iftr^^r? i 

fjfffrmJT*l(^{ I 5Tm 

3TrfMti% ^PTJ 5 t?tt: I pr ^r^r i^\ ^h i 
5T^I %*T*n?Tr: I qft?^«TifsqTS^rTf^f^iTS^- 
10 ^^\^ I 

#r I ^«iT 

# »TW 5Tr?rfirf^ I i i 

JTqm^ I ?T«n f| I I 

I 9t4 

^JT aT?^«iTq^ i p- 
fir«qT^q(^ i f«r«^r^qrq ^ qq >Tq^?q^’»n 
^rimf^ f^mi^ I rrm ^n^i^qqT«iq: i ^ 

^tj: ^ ^qrf^ww^q^’qS q^rm^i ?rqq«fi| 

2oinTf^ift^q»r*n^’^ i ^ • Wrtt* 



xxviii. 21- ] 




[160 


^ sfin^ I JT*n^t^ 

I ^ ft 

q^qq I ^rftf^ ft^^' 

25^^ II 3T^ ^ ht^- 

?r«f 1 1^- 

f^«f I 

q 1 3TRq: rq^ f^rnfqqi^l i q ^qr^f^qt^ i %q 

3®f?qr I qqqqpqq^ i qqqqm i qqwi^’q qqi- 

^ I qqr^qCr i qqiqff^q q^ q^qqR^- 
^T qqrqq^ i ftq^%q^fftqT qqrqrlqqq^^ i 
?ftqiqr^^RqTT^l Trqr^^qq^qj^q^q - iiftq 
fRrqrqr^ qqTqq?%qt i qq^ q^q qrq iqqqqqqq 

35qq5q^ q qqf^: I qft ^qqqqq^irqt qqqmqq f^V 
35«TqT q% I qqi% • qq^ q^f^tqqrrqq^ ^K\- 
qqq?:^r^q: 5^^2fn:»q[q^q:’iqqqqT#jf qrq qftqir^q 
qfqqqqt ?rq^'iqqftq^ ^qr^is TO^ qqrqp- 
^ qq^Tqtft fqqftr^qj^q qsqv*^ qqqqi- 

4o’qqT»f q^qqcftft 1 3iT^q: itq^i^q^qr ^R?qg^- 
frqfl= WTfqqqq: ‘qRqqfqqnq; fft 
^ f# ^qq ii wm^m ^ qqpq- 
^ I qqjq wqf qqi'qiqqq^^^iqq q%- 

qrqiqfq^Mqqqr qfmTf^niqqrq^ i ^rqrft it 

46 M qq q | ^ qf q q^qq ^^ ^^rqf^qqt qq^l% I 



161 ] [ xxviii. 70- 

^ ^ I ^ I I 

1 3T^ %^R5i i 

^ II 

50 3T«T fSrq^qjTirm^^^ T%i%f^^^ i ?T5jn^ Hm ^^■ 

I W5[5rf^irq ^;|q5^qfq ^'^'ITTfRr^rT^ I 
JT«r4 ’TT^TP^^mm: 

W* I WSf Jjqmjrf^'TqT^^R^q^ I sc^v^qjf. 

?T^ Jimf^ 

qTTq# I ^nn^iR^i: l 3Tq?qqqrqT?^|q^q^q' 
qqi^qmrqf =q 3 qm ^i^i: 1 
^qfSTT qqarqfT %q 1 

I MrRf^qiq: ^iqHmft^f^qrqqi^^qqt- 

6o?f^[’q qqii qfqqii^qr: 1 1 %qq#?sq5i^- 

I qjqqqf ^iiifq?rqfqf^ 
^qq I 3lfqqtq^q^^5f^tJT ^s^^K’q qi I ^^- 
^qqrqrqr^ 1 qq q %qqTqf%^q®iqq^n qqiqf^iqT# 
qq^g^^qqqf^ 1 q =q 
es^F^T^qqq %i^ II 

qq qqq: ^Erqi^^ 3iq[?q^^iqp?nf^ 

^ ^airqg'q^qjq^'rf^ qqRqiq- f^^qiq ?rq:^r- 

^qf^«i^q^?!rqiqqt?q^ q^^q^qq- 

^qrq mqF?Tq?q?qf^rf^f^q^wqf^^ 1 fq q 

’OlEqqsqqiqFTf^^qqT^ irorjirl^ q qq^^R^t I ^^^^- 
[ 21 ^^vsi[% ] 



xxviii. 71- ] 




[162 






f^fTT^ I ^ II 

rT^^^TiJTTf4; J?RmgW^ %?T- 
^ I ^T ft ^*TPT*RTftf^’^^*T^ ^^m^’ 

I I ^rarfWIpra I ^ 

JTqmjfHrr: i wt- 

^ qTT*nf^^^ I 

^^Wm5#^WT i sTiTr»n i 

WTWrft^ ^ ft^TT^ I 

85^ # I ?rmft 

ft?n 55^ft^{ ^ 

\ m q?«n 

softsq^fRPiTT I ^ I 

^ii%^ ft^pr«ff sqsTfRj II 

^5r: I ^JTR^oift^ sRpq^ I 

?n?fi?W5TnFf ^ I 3TrftTT^?| ft^Tg^^r^ntT^^i?*?- 


95 





163 ] [ xxviii. 120- 

qn%q; l ^ ^ 

I TOqRq:5Fq^qqTq?rT^Rq:^qTqqq5qrq5TTqlqi^ i 
100 3T%^:^rsprr qqr^ ?i% ^ i f^qsqrumm^T^ i 

wqnt q^q?: ^qqrq: q:qqTOs^%fiqqq:: i qqiHw: 
q^^q^qftiiwq^qTJn^ i q^qr^^qf^qqr: q^qmq qq 
q^q^^iji^i qi^fqqq^qqrqrqqr 
^qiqRqrsT fi% qqq q^qtqRqr- 

I05f^l%t I qqq^qif^qqi^ q^ ^q#T q 

qr^qq^ j i ii 

qrq^qt >^q: qqq^ qq- 

'S^qqjitqwTJ ^qf ^qrq'qq^qqqf^ tei 
q?flf^qTq;i qqi qf^qm q% q^- 

iioq^qiq?^^^ I q 

q:^qq 

q^qi^ qq q^qs^iqjqq ff^ i q®qq qip^s^Tfi^* 
qr^T^ Prqqji^ qqq^qf^qrqqif^qi^ qqrq^q#!! 
iioqqTqi^ i qqr qiq qifrqqsqTqiqq^qqqf^'^ qqr qs- 
^q^r qjf^rf^ f^^fq^qq^fqq5FqT?^|qr qq 
qT^q% I q ft ftq^qqfq ^q^qq^ f^^- 

q^Tv^qqyqsq: | ^ 5 ( qq;?qrit* qq^miiti 

i2oqq?:% q^^q^ qqqgqqift* n 



xxviii. 121-] [164 


I vr qr 

^>T^T«mr%Tf^rnTT I 

i2j5iq:^^qj: ft^f^§ri^rq ^qqrssfHi 

I qqmit ^ I qqk^5?[T Or^r«n: i ^fk- 

qn[# ^ f^^n^qiT ^^??q^pq^57t: i 
f^mqiTs? q^^^sgrj ^ \ ^ ii 


no 


s^rqf^fi^fir^q^ qtq qq§^ q^q q ^5^ qq§qRqf^- 
%% q ^rfr I q%qn[mOT^ 55 Tqf 
^r f^g%STqr% qjrf^#Tq q 1 q3?rsq^?qf%- 

1 ^tMt qr % 5 i- 
3 )*?^^ ^qpqVr^qq q 1 qqtftqsrirq^iqqT 
^{^qm^q^qr^ 1 qqrf^ qi^ qis^qq ^q qq- 
q^qsq: 1 %rqTqiqTt[ 1 f^q qqrfrqqr^^TOTqr 
qjqs^sqgjq^qf^ q^^qq q^r W 5 !q(rqo?i^(qf^ qq?- 
qqq ^qqir ^q;i^tqrqfqTq;i qqqqq ^ 
i*of^ql^q:^qf^q qf^'^q ^rfe^^s^qr^q 11 

3 Tq ^iqq^qq: 1 


3T?q^ f% ^jTqpTqfirqifTqqq^q; 1 
R^'qiq *Fqq%q% qq: il t II 
q^R^pq ^qqyqi'^ qq^ I 

qqRqqqi qf q ^ qq: u q n . 


146 





[ xxviii. 170- 


165 ] 


16J 


155 


^ II ^ II 

II » II 

?T^ *PT*n#R 515^: II << II 

^ f^rTTl^ II ^ ll 

f4?R^4^cftsf4»Pm II V9 II 

^ ^ ^ 3Tf43sRTiiTifmrTO*T^r 

JT^i*TRT |4wfT*15p% I ’jTSr^mf%?T- 
wm:i f| I tT«TT f| I ^wrq^^JTr^m- 

I 4jTfTi%JTnTi?f^r: 

5Rig5Tfrcs?^i^^;a;q^mwT?nJ I l«n- 

?RT»rT^q: I ^4; ^ 

iG5fT% I 1 ^ 

3pnf4^: i ^ 

I ^^4l^fA’»lH4«TW5^ I qqRhTH^lW^ 

’#r«it: I W^ ^1% 





xxv’iii. 171- ] 


[ 166 


IIW 11 

^RqiMJTl^ ^mh ^|J I ’T^S- 

i75?qqTJT: ^Ki ?hT|t I WI 

I ^ ^ 

*TRlfi^ »T5I^4tf^«I*l^^^*TnTJ ^!{V^- 

II ^«n^in^fwr^5?W5ftqsRT«iT$R ?r^- 
i80^lf^tqTf^«rT I 5(5?Rrf^« 

I RT 5?aT^^r[^?T?TT«rFrrT^i^ S[3qi«n»T- 
II mvn ll^qar- 

^ i ^«it 
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The Mangalaoarana (Page i) 

The Syadvadarnafijari opens with a viangaJ dear ana in 
four verses. The Jainas, like the Brahmanas, believe in the 
eBScacy of prayer to Higher Powers for successful execution 
of literary undertakings, cf. ‘ 

I.»i.i 

^ m ^ ^ST^r f^m 

^ ^rr^r: l* —:i'ilu.ukacrirya’s Commentary 

on the Acarauga iSutras, 

Much inteliectual energy has beefi spent in Brahmanical 
books of Logic ( Mimruhsa and Nyava) on demonstrating 
the necessity of iniiigalacarana and on determining ihe 
manner in which it acts towards fulfilling its purpose. 
The duty of performing a raaiigahicarana is based upon 
s'ispicara ( practice of the good and respectable) which 
itself presupposes, say the Brahmanas, a vedic commandment. 
As regards its modus operandl^ while some hold that it brings- 
an undertaking to a successful completion, removing obstacles 
if any (icr^TTf^or others think that its function 

is simply to counteract the bad luck which causes obstacles 
(f^5T^TO)f the completion itself depending upon other natural 
or supernatural causes. Then, again, while some connect 
the maugala with the completion through the re¬ 
moval of obstacles ( )’ others believe 

that a kind of religious merit (3?^) is created by the maugala, 
which removes the obstacles and produces the completion 
(3T\^g[r^sy "EWTr^gm )• Tho scholiasts were not an. 

aware of such incomplete works in Indian literature as 
Bana’s Kadambari despite a maugalacarana, and complete 
works even without a maugalacarana. Consequently, they 
have endeavoured to explain the breach in the causal law by 
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the hypothesis of mahgalaearana done in a previons life 
(also of comparative quantities and 
qualities of the mah^alacarana and the evil karma. 

( “^*iTR»Tr5f5T ^^5«T|f^sn=wmfaMrRi; 

“str ^ JTff® sr^f^ni 

?T»Tn%: Tattva-Ui.) 

Yet, the trend of their belief in the efficacy of mangalacaran i 
would seem to bo in the direction of rationalism. For the whole 
subject, see maiigalavada in Tatt.-Ci. N. Kaustubha, N. Man- 
jar i, Muktavali and its commentaries. ^ 

^ m HmrK 5rr% ^rRrTq^rfr?ri ^rTTrr^^siTJne^ 

qp-?5 I 5^4 ^ ^J:^ ^ rf^ IT-iTr^fTff^r ^ 

?T5r ^^^Tl T^z^j fir^JTsrrf§ 

5T?firr^r|: srra: i 

ff^5TmvTrft^R‘ir^^^Tr^i...RTFrfSf:rCm ■sr^r- 

ll I'tKT® ] 

The religious belief in the necessity of propitiating gods 
before commencing any serious piece of work—even the day’s 
routine—is natural, and so we find that in the vedic ritual, 
the main sacrifice was often preceded by a small introductory 
offering made to the gods ( cf. 

)• Similarly, as recorded in the 
Bharata-Nutyasastra, a tediously long religious ceremony was 
performed on the stage, before commencing a dramatic 
representation. The ceremony which was originally mixed 
doing ( speaking ( grrRRT ) came, in course of 

time, to be cut down to the latter; thus, the recitation of 
Nandi remained the solo survivor of the old elaborate cere¬ 
monies of the Purva-rauga. Thus, the maugalacarana in all 
literary works is mostly verbal; 

»T|fI?sTHT^ *r Tatt.-Ci. Such a maugalacarana generaiij 
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L r. 1 . 


takes one oE the three following forms; (i) Benediction 
or i'rayer,(ii) Salutation, and (iii) Description, 

the last heing supposed to be accotnplished oven by a bare 
reference to the name of a god, or the use of a word which 
means ‘ a god’ as, for example,' the word in 
Rr% fl^rrvy^r W l^^he lirst line of Kalidasa’s 

Kuinarasambhava. 

The old practice was j)robabIy the parEorinance of 
maiigalacarana oufside the w<trl\ In the shape o': the reed* 
tatioD of vedic mantras, of the syllable Om, or of the names 
of ucaryas and gurus { nM’Jjijra aiil hence its apparent 
absence from early wor^s. But the duty of periorming a 
inahgairicarana is so liberally construed by the later scholiasts, 
that it is supposed to have been sutbciontly discharged by 
the use of a word like —which is said to be auspicious, 

but w'hich really moans nothing more than miow’— at the 
commencement of a work <?• 7 . ‘ 

5T5r#T 5r?!:r'Tr: i ^ 

—Tatt.-Ci.] 

Some manuscripts of the Syalvalamafijarj open with 
• ’—the usual mangalacar.ini of namaskara to be 

found in Jaina and Bauddha works, the ‘SFrSlT’ being, of course 
the Perfect'Man, i, e., the Jina or the Buddha, This may be 
part of the author’s maugala, or it may be the copyist’s. 

St, 1. (Page I 11. 1 - 4 ) 

—knowledge of innumerable things, 
substances and modes, rather than of one endless Reality 
of the Vedantins ; for, the Jaina is a pluralist. This itr 
is technically known as ‘ ' (see below). ^ 7 ^ 

in his spiritual porfoctiou, is higher than 
gods-a doctrine contributed to the history of worlds 
religious thought by Jainism, Buddhism, and Vaisna- 
vism. —false doctrines or systems. spf^r???-the jargon 
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arising from their mutual contradictions. 

the crowd of enemies consisting of or full of passions such 
as ^iT and Hero ?T»T5^a^T* niean: (i) enemies 

beginning with and ^ i,e. all the passions; or (ii) enemies 
whose mouths are full of and u e. the heretical schools.^ 
(cf. mfra). -The Lord Mahiivira. For the name see Kalpa- 

sntra, 108 ; “ qftwifra qi?!q vfiq 

^ w qm «*toi —“because 

he stands fast in the midst of dangers and fears, patiently 
bears hardships and calamities, adheres to the chosen rules of 
penance, is wise, indifferent to pleasure and pain, rich in 
control, and gifted with fortitude, the name Venerable Ascetic 
Mahuvira has lieen given him by the gods.” [Tr. S. B. E.]; 
also vide Hemacandra’s note on Haribhadra's 
“ ^ srr jrq^TT jfi?: 

fctRU at fl% aiT: I Hj'tR*!- 

wq^ir ^ laTiaa i rtqfaiq'jr gff.ar 

fi5[?r: tl'’ 

St. 2. (Page I II. 5-8) 

or —whose very life or I eing 
consists of an unbounded play of genius, —intuition 

or quick perception. It goes with or 

( Sarasvati and Brhaspati ) according as we read (?;:) or 
S'^fm—Owing to the mass of punya of all 
those who aro born on this earth, the mortals ; that is to say, it is 
our good fortune that a Hemacandra was born in this world. The 
variant' would give the sense—By the mass ofpunya 

which in its magnitude covers the whole earth. 

—Hemacandra representing in his person both 
Sarasvati and Brhaspati—the former the goddess of learning, 
and the latter the teacher of gods, ( v.l.)—loc. sing, 

or acc. dual iu apposition to The former appears to 

be preferable, q: WSTWTrvnjm^rqgVglSFm: who, in virtue 
of his being both and may be said to have 

demonstrated the Syudvada doctrine of Many-in-One or 
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One-in-Many by his own personal example. 

...’^?3f:-The sea is ronsed into activity by the moon ( ) ; 

so is good thought by the Dvatrimsika 

which is a panegyric ol: Mahavira—the STrff-originally 

a kinsman ( cf. ‘ l^g• S.) or a friend; 

and, hence, he who declares the Truth— 
is competent to declare the Truth. ‘ 

jcqrg: - VacaspatimisVa’s ff. 

St4. (Page I 11 . 13-16) 

—the present work of Malli^jena—that is the 
Sya {1 ViVlamaujari. !Ff^«?lf^-proves successful, 
undertaking of the work, or the ^ork which is respectfully 
undertaken ( “ ^Vrf^rf- —an instance 

of BTr^r^l^R—^f- ' 1 

^ ^Tf^fqr K. Pr. 

• From the original stock of the Indian Religion, Jainism 
and Buddhism branched off as separate religions many years 
after tiie time of the great reformers Mahavira and Gautama 
Buddha; and oven when eventually Brahmanism, Jainism and 
Buddhism stood out as rival religions in the country, they 
influenced etch other much more profoundly than their follow¬ 
ers cared to admit. Owing to their common orii^in, they 
possess mainly the same religious traditions including the 
Pantheon. The prayer to here is an instance to the 

point. The prayer, however, is withdrawn ( ‘ ) 

in favour of the author's Jaiiia master—Udayaprabha-as 
quickly as the reverence which the Jain is at one time paid to 
the ancient Indian religion, ^ETf^cfr —The eternal 

mystic formula of Sarasvati ; here, the name of the author’s 
guru-rgr^qq^T-which is to take the place of the formula. 

wrote and ^q^^frr^r^rirqrr- 

fT%, etc. 

Page 2. 

1.17 jrwr^o^The wheel of Time with its spokes (Sk. »i^3, 
Guj. ) is divided by the Jainas into two parts-aiq^r^F'ift 
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and e. the half with the dowmoard move, and 

that with the upward move. The former is subdivided into 
six e. spokes, sectors, or arcs in the descending order of 

happiness: I. ( the period of extreme hapidness, ) 

^ SWT {the period of happiness), 3 5 Wf:wr(the period of 
mixed happiness and misery, tlie former preponderating), 
4 (the period of mixed misery and happiness, the 

former preponderating), 5 (the period of misery ) and 

6 (the period of extreme misery). The first Tirthaii- 

kara-lisabhadeva-was born during the 3rd and the remaining 
twenty-three during the 4th period. Ours is the nth. The 
same divisions in the reverse order belong to the other 
half, viz., For a detailed account of their charac* 

teristics see Airs. Stevenson’s “ The Heart of Jainism ” 
pp. 272-278. Tlio main features of the chronological 
system of the Gainas equally differ from those of the Buddhists 
as from those of the Biahmanas. For it is impossible to 
derive the Utsarplni and Avasarpini eras, with their six Aras, 
from the I^uddhistical ^our great and eighty smaller Kalpos, 
which are as it were the acts and scenes in the drama of the 
successive creations and dissolutions of the universe, nor from 
the Tugasand Kalpas of the Brahmanas. I am of opinion 
that the Buddh ists have improved on the Brahmanic system 
of the Yugas, while the Gainas inverted their Utsarpini and 
Avasarpini eras after the model of the day and night of 
Brahma.''—Jacobi, S. B. E. Gaina Sutras, Ft. 1 p. xxii. 

“ W ^ I I ^ I 

i«^»revTT, i wwr 

I ”-Av. Tika. 


I emrrnt g i OTrgjTOr f 
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^ gsr: f*i?fT I ?if?Trf^ 

3 I w^s^f:^rf^ ?^rTfR5-#!T*m'5r^r i arr^r sr^fTR^ 

*» ^rg^m: i rf ir ?g: umfyTJT^^fii 51 rrt^JRwfqiqT- 

:gr ifrf^r: i 5nnTtqiT^t#Ri i ” Hem.- 

Sarga II> Verses 111, etc. 

I. iSsrgpsrRf^^refl’oTr etc.«g^r^;njfr~a canal or stream of nectar. 
A canal near Mangrol in Kathiavad is known by the proper 
name of Saran, ^vn’fTrR'ifr ( a- v. 1. ), streaming with nectar, 
causing nectar to flow. ^^«r?5r^rr^T=T-5Spreading of the 
gospel of Jainism among his papils or those who are ]>reparei 
or fit to hear it. 

Kumarapala’s conversion to Jainism, 
and the storic'^ of his enthusiasm for the new faith, see 
Dvyfisraya Kumarapalacarita of flemacandra Prabandha- 
cintfunani, Pt. iv, pp. 132-1J5 Tawney’s Edition, A. S. B. 
Rasauifila vol.Ipp. 1S:’-1;)2, & 194-11)7, the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Gujarat pp. 190-19J. ‘^The Iving and the monk [Hemaear- 
ya] returned to Unhilpoor. There Ueinacarya instructed 
Kumara Pal in the purity which proceeded from the mouth of 
Jin Dev, aud caused him to become great among the followers 
of Urhant. Under the Acarya s directions, the King forbad 
the destruction of life for a period of fourteen years in the 
eighteen countries of Goozerat, in which his order was 
obeyed.” (R^smala vol. I pp. I87-1<S8.) The order is known 
by the name of ^ * or proclamation prohibiting 

slaughter. 

1. 21 —Explained in a marginal note in some of 

the manuscripts as ‘ ’ /. 6'. Grammar, 

Sacred Canon (Jaina), Literature and Logic. This nearly 
accords with the four subjects in which Mukulabbatta (ix cen. 
tury A. D.), the teacher of ( 9th century) is said 

to have been versed, viz., ifrinOT, In 

several Gujarat inscriptions, however, the word occurs 

in the sense of the four Vedas. ( see Fleet’s Inscriptions.) 
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1. 2^- etc.-Siddhasena Divakara 

(for his dale and other aoconut see H.J. pp. 7 (j- 77) composed 32 
seta of 32 stanzas each. Similarly Hemacaudra composed two 
such sets called and —jrRRraTSf 

the former being a defence of the Jaiua system, and the latter 
an attack on other systems. (cE. similarly, P^as i and ii o£ th e 
Adhyaya II of the Brahinasutras. The words are of common 
occurrence in these senses and the method the common method of 
scholastic treatment. c£. 

”—Sfijana’s com. on Aitareya Brahmana ). 

1. 23 (1) lit. exclusion of non-possession, i. 

demonstration that truth does not fail to belong to the 
Jaina system, that H certainly belongs to H\ the constructive 
or positive part of llemacandra's work ( )• 

(2) —lit. exclusion of the position that 

truth miglit belong to other rival systems, i, e. demonstration 
that trutu does not belong to other systems : the destructive or 
negative part of the uaderiaking (). 'T/iirtyUwo 
seems to have been a favourite number with Hemacaudra. 
He got thirty-two Viharas or Jaina monasteries built by 
Kumarapala in expiation of the sin the latter had committed 
by eating a certain dish which reminded him of flesh. The 
reason given for the number was that man had thirty-two 
teeth, see Prabandha-cintamani ch. iv: . 

I ” 

1. 26. ( /. )—An assembly 

or assemblage of all the heretical L e, non-Jaina philoso¬ 
phers. qq^-evidently a contraction of qKq^-is as old as the 
Sutriis and the iSmritis and even older. ( cf. supra 


Stanza I. 

JI. 29-30 unlimited, unfailing; flirPHIfa* • 

anf extraordinary kind 
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of knowledge called (see infra), which is snperior tj all 

other kinds of knowledge, since it visualises all dravyas ( sub¬ 
stances) and all paryuyas ( attributes or inodes ). The follow¬ 
ing varieties of a-re enumerated in Jaina works ;— 

(1) RTTOR such knowledge as we ordinary human 
beings acquire by means of the and It is divided 

into i* ^ and -which are thus 

explained in the T. liv. 

I • *( mi ^ 

r) i i 

?m srr) i i ( 

^ ^€x mik m w ^ tt ) 

L c, first a bare concept ( ), next a desire for detailed 

knowledge ( ). then the detailed knowledge (3T^T3!r), and 

lastly holding the knowledge as a peruianent possession 
in the mind ( )• 

(^) —or scriptural knowledge L e. such know¬ 

ledge as is acquired from scriptures proper, vi:,, the works 
ol the first ganadharas, known as the Twelve Angus, 
and the later supplements composed by their successors such 
as the Uttaradhyayana, the Dasavaikalika etc., together 
with the books of daily prayers and religious practice 

i ) aTrnrfr«irai?J¥^ri|fivfg?qr«^<5r- 

> T. liv. 

Of course, in the case of Mabavira, the must be 

understood to refer to his knowledge of the older Jaina scrip¬ 
tures. A difference between lyf^rUT^ und is ^^.id to be 

this, that while the former is limited to things present, the 
latter extends to things past and future as well ( yy f^i ri ^ 

2 



]0 
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• ar^a^i ^<j?rrf^TCr4*nf^ <TrFiT?r«Rr- 

I g?r5n!T 5 raf>f3f§r^?ig57wf^5Tgrg?'ra'nMrar?aK*^— 

T. Bh. ) In illustrating the differenco thus drawn Mr. Jaini 
says—‘‘An eclipse to-iiy may be known by Matijuana, but one 
in the time of Alexander, or one to happen next yexr, can now 
only bo known by S'rutajfiaaa.’'All true history is thus 
in the same way as n(%?^ is included in in Brahmauical 

Lo^^ic. This is, however, extendin^j the scope of beyond 

its intended limits, it being originally opposed to JJRITR 
the sense of Authority or Revelation as distinguishel from 
Experience ard Reason. 

(3) —Ivijowlelge of the distant in time or space 

( 3Rf^-limit or boundary. ) It is innate ( the case 

of the celestial and the inlernal ( ) Boiils; or, acquired 

by the precipitation or annihilation of karmic matter ( 

), in the case of otlier souls such as men and’ lower 
animals ( aul ). This variety of itR is concerned 

with only ^R^sgs ( material objects possessing ^ 7 , ©to, ) 

(4) V. ]. —knowledge of what passes in 

other minds. iTrfrrq JTR^rVsTR ( T, Rv. ) 

reaching and reading the mind. It has two varieties— 

anJ lir^^lTRf L €, simple and complex. The latter is finer 
( RS^rTT) th'^-n the former, and, unlike it, is not exposed to 
the risk of destruction ( ). 

(5) %'T^ 5 rR—pure or perfect knowleJge-which is a cha¬ 
racteristic of the soul entirely liberate 1 from the bondage of 
matter. The word Is thus explained 

rTrirqr<3i3[ (^T^sf^qrrf^^r^r?!: 

^Rf^^r: ^519^ (^) 5rTSH?Rr^[: 

I ^RR^RspiTRrfT^j^ ^sraSRRsjR^frsqf 

TOR! ) i. (I) that which is sought and practised, from the 
root or (2) pure, numixed, free from other shades of 

ITR such as Th® second is evidently a better 

explanation than the first. But, in reality, the word as well 
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as the idea seems to be a legacy from the Su 7 hkhyas and the 
Vedantins; or, what is more probable, it is a common heritage 
o-f the Jainas, the Sathkhyas and the A^erlantins from the Upa- 
nisad thinkers according to whom the highest knowledge 
consisted in realising the purity or absoluteness of Atmu, that 
is, its freedom from the bondage of anatma or Praki/ti. For a 
brief account of these different kinds of see Appendix III 
pp, 143-144 of Barnett’s Antagadadasao. 

Mahavira, say the Jainas, was born with the first three 
kinds of itR, ^ ^rf and 

gained immediately on entering the state of housolessness, 
according to SVetambaras; after several mouths of wandering, 
penance and meditation, acconliiig to Digambaras. §:^r3;5TT5T 
came to him, according to all authorities, at the end of 
his twelve tears of ascetic life, (see H. J, p. 33 ). 

Page 3 . 

1. 35 SR jgr ^fRrWRRr^Rt etc.-Tho four 

adjectives in the Stanz i, r/r., (1) , (^) 

(3) and (4) connote iespoctiv(dy the 

four ff'ondaruental excellences’of a Tirthanikara. 

These are ( 1 ; irr^rr^T^q, ( 2 ) and 

(4) Their number is extended to thirty-four by 
some-.thus we read in Kundakundiicrirya’s Kiyama'-ara gfithPi: 

%5[c!rarriTr ^ i 

II 

I. 36 who possesses unbounded know¬ 

ledge, pure and perfect—(%^^ r). See above. 

II. 87-38 ^tfhr^R^-biin who has transcended tiie eighteen 
kinds of evil. These are ennmerated as follows:— 

I frw TRTrft ^ ii 

i xr^ sft 

I “5rrJTTf^^--q^RR-3T^r?R-%g!r- 
«T«lT?pgR—^ 

ilanka’s Com. on 

«rrancT|f ?• 79. 
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1 . 39 etc.—him who has taught the 

doctrine which successEally resists the attacks oE here¬ 

tical teachers. 

1 . 40 who has received the highest homage 

( * ’ ) from the chieEs oE gods and demons. 

An account o£ how Indra and others waited upon Vardharnana 
may be read in Kalpasiitra and Acarahga. 

1. 43 ^tc,—The author now proceeds to consider 

certain f) 08 sible (1 do not think anyone actually raised them) 
objections, with a view to showing the need oE each oE the 
adjectives in the Staiiisa. These are :— 


First, it may be objected;—necessarily 
implies and so the word * ’ in the stanza is 

superfiaous. This is answered by reEarring to the vipw of the 
Ajivikas according to whom even the emancipated sages—the 
EonnJors oE the Law-aro reborn as Saviours, when they find 
the Law in danger. (Compare, in this connection, the distinction 
between Arhat and Bodhisat in Uhys David's American 
Lectures on Buddhism and Kern’s Indian Buddliisra. 


The Jaiua regards this as a w^e ikness, and so deems it 
necessary to state explicitly that the Tirtliamkara is not only 
all-wise, but is also free from all evil, i. c., is li ible to re-birth 
on no account whatsoever. 


Ajivikas were sometimes confounded with Buddhists. 
(Jomparo 1 % mn?Tr3[qr iTf?ErfT-7r=qrf^ 

^rqjTqcrrf^rT i i-srrfqsTr w • 

JT??r 'frqKTrr?:^: fm i q ^ qrqfsJcrr jfr^qf^qrsi: 

^^w»TT3rTg; I ST TTr^rT: i sTjTKq;-?)r4 47^ q«ir- 

rJTsrs TTOT ST T^T% 5?^ ” 

Manibhadra’s Laghuvritti on Maribhadra’s Sad-Sam. 


For Ajivikas see Hoernle’s article on the subject in 
the Enc. of Religion and Ethics Vol. I, RockhilFs Life of 
Buddha, Appendix II, and Bhandarkar’s and Pathak's articles 
in the Indian Antiquary VoU XL (1912). 
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The founder of this community according to Jaina scrip¬ 
tures was one Gos'ala Maiikhaliputra ( see Uvasagadasao and 
Bhagavatisiitra. The latter gives an account of his life. ) 
The teachings of GosYila were condemned by the Buddhists 
and the Jainas as unmoral and immoral. King Asoka, 
however, in the 13th year of his reign (B. C. 251) bestowed a 
cave on the A jivikas, whom in a later Pillar Edict he co-ordinates 
with the Brahmanas and Nigganthas. In the Oth century 
Varuhamihira in his astrological works, the Brhajjataka and 
the Laghnjataka, names them as one of the seven classes of 
religious mendicants. They were also known as 'Ekadandins’ 
according to his commentator Bhatiotpala and were some¬ 
times identified with Digambaras, ( of course, wrongly ) as for 
example by S'ilanka ( IHh century ) in his commentary on 
yfitrakriuuga, and in the inscriptions of the Chola King 
Rajaru ja. The origin of the w ord is obscure, iloornle, surmises 
that Ajivika8=‘Professionals’ on account of their leader’s 
peculiar views on the ajiva or profession of a religious 
mendicant. There is nothing, how'ever, very peculiar about the 
views to justify the conjecture. 

11. 51-05 on P. 4. (2) Second objection:—‘ » ne¬ 
cessarily implies and therefore is super¬ 

fluous. To it the author replies that according to some 
heretical thinkers is quite compatible with limitation in 

knowledge. Thus, they say, it is immaterial whether one knows 
everything or not ; what matters is w^hether he knows the 
essential thing, that is what he ought to know, or not; it does 
not matter at all if one does not know the number of bacteria 
in a thing ; the ?rR that matters is the ‘ the 

SjR that has a bearing on life or practice; if *iong sight,’ 
2 *. e* the mere range of knowledge were valuable in itself, 
without its bearing on life, why not worship vultures who are 
tall birds with a long range of sight ? Thus, then, absolute 
purity of life and not unlimited knowledge is the essential 
characteristic of a Teacher. The Jaina rejects this view of the 
comparative unimportance of the extent of :irR in a Teacher. 
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You cannot know a single thing in its entirety, says the 
Jaina, uilless you know all: thus one and all are organically 
related, and so is the knowledge one and the knowledge ot‘ 
all. (Here one is reminded of Tennyson’s *^Flo?ver in the C ranted 
Wall"') Hence, is as 3 much required as 

cf. “31.4 ^^Trsrrw grrq-^lR 

irrg rr??j ^ ^ u” 

Pravacanasnra st. 4^5 ; 

n^r 3Tr4: I 

vtrt i 

vrmffTsrar 

*?T^reefT4ci?ff5r f3[r: it 

P. Sura Tatparyavrtti on st. 49. 

cL also “ti 4 5Tfk »T4<Trtr«lW STR ?I4'T?r’if<Tft5'3?JI?(TC<ir 

n^rfJT 5T?g4r Rr%4v?r?n i 

sqqr^qa: i srror? wr frs? aifWf 5ir iTfWf w q*i 

jTpjrfi” am— 

itr: ?r4*n ^ ce: 
flW «TRr: ?T^SIT aq %zv -1 
frq vrrqr: fr^ssn qq x^- 
qq?r »tr: nq xzv ii 

(Manibhadra’s Ija^buvrtti on the !Sad. Sam. of Haribha- 
(Ira p, 48 Ben. Edition.) 

“rim 31^ i 

I nq q^qg m m q? g q^qg i ^T«%qTqR?rR 

4 : (or 4 ) I g %^7?r?4qRr q qrar i qqr^r:q§^ 

?Tqi^qqmWI$rf^?i?qwlw?l mg^r^iqmqrg; i q?i an? i q^r 
»tr: i=t^t sg: ?i 4 wm; ^ilm xzv -1 ni^ hri^ atm qq egi 
q^i mq: airm xx: h’’— 's Com. on areqqjqoi 
of These qaotations occur in nninerons Jaina works. 

Page 4 . 

1. ()7 (3) Third objection:—Does not 'arqisqr^SJ^gn ’ ne¬ 
cessarily follow from the first two adjectives '' One answer is— 
It does. Bat, then, yon miss one point. According to Jainism, 
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the Siddhanta is propounded by a jyerson or persons (who 
possess the two former qualifications) as distinguished from 
the Vedas which are supposed by some ( the Miraumsakas, 
for example) to be i. e. not emanating from a personal 

author—which is impossible. Hence tbe word 
in the text for directing our attention to the personality oi the 
founder of the who deserves to be revered not only by 

mortals, but even by immortals. Another answer: 

[ p. 4. 1. 71 ] : certain kevalins who simply save them, 
selves, and are not authors oi: any true 

srm%SEr«rffJ|:—Haribhadra’s 

Com. 

1. 73 (4) Fourth objection:—3TiTc§«jT?r is superfluous, since 
it follows as a matter of course from the qualities above men¬ 
tioned, Answer: True. But people worship only gods, 
and do not know that the Jaina arhat is greater than gods^ 
and therefore worthy of greater worshij). 

1 .799?;V?rrf%3irRf#'^ etc.-Next, it is suggested that the word 
‘ ’ in the stanza maybe taken as a also—in 

whicli case, it will mean 

*= infinitely possessed of the glory of 
consisting of the personal experience of the wealth 
of thirty-four excellences. ’ —not the appearance but 

the reality, not the external possession but the inward being 
of Arhathood. The thirty-four excellences have been referred 
to above ( see Notes p. 11) Those consist of 19 fsq, 4 and 
11 w|?c^r-cf- artiffr ^ i ^4 i 

BTT|!*rfl-Sid. Kamnudi. But ^ ( 7*1 *40 Hem. IS'abd) 

ffrf^ 

^TlrcTr-ilema. 

Page s. 

1. 82 er4^R—over increasing, infinite. How is this 
consistent with the limit of mentioned in the elaina 

Siddhanta, such as the number thirty-four etc. ? Ans.-In the 
Nis^itha Cflrni (Nis'itha-one of the Aiiga-bahyas) are enume* 
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rated 1008 ‘external marks’ of an Arhat and the number 
is taken at the same time to be suggestive of an infinite 
number of internal marks; in tbe same way, the special 
mention of 34, does not exclude the possibility of the number 
being really infinite. 

1 , 88 ^ etc.—Next, the word the stanza is 

justified. The term implies more thin of the first line. 

On the fourteen Steps to Liberation iroin Karrna known as 
Gunasihana see 11. J. pp. I8r)-lyi\ is 

the eleventh and ^annrf^onE^TR the twelfth step of the 
ladder. On thoir dillorence, >ee ibid p. ‘ When a man has 
attained to the eleventh stage, / 'pus chit. imoha guwtdhdaaka 
he has reached a really critical point, where everything depends 
on how he deals with the sin of greed. If he destroys it, and 
it becomes quite extinct, he is safe ; but il it only remains 
quiescent, he is in a perilous state, for, like a flood, it may at 
any moment burst it.s dam and the force of its current may 
carry the soul far down the slope he has beau climbing, depo¬ 
siting him on either the sixth or the seventh stop {Pramatta or 
Apramatta gumstliduaka)^ or even on the lowest (Mlthydtoa)^ 
On the other hand, if he deal successfully with greed, he 
becomes an anuttaravasi Deva and knows that he will become 
a Siddha after he has undergone one more rebirth as a man. 

If a man be on the twelfth step, Ksinamoha gunasthdnaka^ 
he has won freedom for ever uot only from greed but from 
all the gbatin karma and though the aghatin karma may still 
persist, they have little power to bind the soul: in fact, so 
limited is their power, that at death a soul passes at once 
through the two remaining stages and enters mok.sa without 
delay. The Digambara believe that at this stage the first two 
parts of pure contemplation (S'ukla-dhyana) are developed.” 

1. 91 5T^rv:qf^^r?rrfTr‘^etc.~Sext is justified the word ‘erra- 
in the stanza, Mah^vira was of course a perftjct 
Kevalin : so wore the next three propagators of the siddhaita, 
Gautama, Sudbarman and Jambusv^min (—-B. C. 465}. 
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^‘The six ( ? five: Vi«nu-nandin, Nandi-mitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhanaj and Bbadrabfihu. ) spiritual leaders who followed 
Jambusvamin are called S'rutakeoalhi^ beoause, though the 
complete omniscience which Jambusvamin and his predecessors 
attained was denied to them,they possessed complete knowledge 
of the scriptures PP 72, 80). 

1. 93 etc.—See Paiiini 5-2-127 Hema- 

candra’s S'abdfinusasana 7-2 40, where is included in 

1. 95 —See Hem/sS'abd. 7-1-114. 

1. 95 ^ €iic. —aT q r ^ ’iy 3 !T?Tr may conceivably exist 

even in such sages as have equipped themselves with wisdom 
and character by sitting at the feet of great masters and serv¬ 
ing them. But their wisdom and character are, after all, acquir¬ 
ed, not innate. etc.-( 1. 99) ;^-self-ealighten- 

ed, ( 1. 100). Mark the word, which only means : I will 

endeavour or strive, thus suggesting the difficulty of doing 
full justice to the subject. The future tense of the root has also 
a point iu it, viz.^ that of suggesting faith in the task, — 
Though already implied in the first person form 
is explicitly mentioned in order to suggest that the author pro¬ 
ceeds on his own initiative, and is not led to his task by either 
the advice or the example of others. 

Page 6. 

1 . 106 etc. .is ingeniously pointed 

out that the four adjectives (1) b) (3) errR- 

and (4) in the last two lines may be connected with 

the four words (1) (2) (3) 

and (4) respectively, in the first two lines, as cause 

and effect. Thus, ^Oq^qpT i* ‘infinitely possessed of glory’ 
necessarily implies infinite knowledge the glory con¬ 

sisting in the possession of the four infinites as a consequence of 
the destruction of all karmas. q^f^-The word primarily 

signifies growth, but there is no occasion for growth in this 
case where excellences are possessed in infinite measure from 

3 
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tbe very -birtb, therefore the word should be understood in the 
secondary sense of infinite and eternal possession, 

( 1. 110). The ‘four infinites’ are infinite (knowledge), 

(faith), (character or conduct) and (spiritual energy). 

Some substitute for in the list of the four anantas or 
infinites, the first three of which are the well-known 
or 'HheThree Jewels”of Jainism, (see 0. J.p. xli). Some, again, 
put first and second in the list of the three Jewels. For 
a discussion of the relative positions of and and tbe 

particular position of irPT between and see T. Rvv. 

‘30-35 on T, S. 1. See also 0. 0. pp 52-o3. Dr. Bhandarkar's 
Report Bom. Mss etc. Some authorities mention 5nR before 

1.112 etc. R etc.-Sinco ‘5i;ftor4iTR connotes the possession 
of the ‘four infinites' including ‘infinite knowledge*, the word 
T%5rFf in the first line would seem superfluous. So it is in a 
way ; yet it has been speciiically mentioned in order to 
suggest that infinite knowledge (^RrrTi^^fR) is the groat 
instrument for beneficence possessei by the Master. 

1. 116-125 ^«rr etc.—A <juery: Just as Sf^^irFT 

is the great instrument of beneficence, so is ; 'vvhy, 

tbeu. is the latter not mentioned specifically like the former ? 
Answer : The word ^^Trcff^lTRin the stanza not only stands for 
5TR, hut includesalso—the diiference betweenand 
being only tbe diiference between the particular and the general. 
Every object has a particular and a general aspect, of which 
the general is subordinated to the particular in ^rr-f, and the par- 
ticiilar to the general in 

5r>:|RR$rq5W^5fl?W^Tinwi R sitr^^ 11-124-25). 
Mark, however, that this is a different kind of distinction from 
that drawn in T. S. and T. Rv., where and ir stand for 
faith (‘«ir^R’) and knowledge respectively. 

1. 126 ^ar-3T?Tr;^fVR~Next, (2) (3) 

gfsgij;*, & (4) are shown to be connected with (2)aT?ft. 

(3) and (4) cause and effect. 
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Paffe 7. 

1. IX) ^ ^'T5r*4«rRwf^.-To tako ‘ ?frgrvJjTR?^' as 

an adjective may appear unusual, l)ut it has a precedent in the 
3T?frJTo?igr'3^^S[r^r5r^ stanza 1, line 3 which runs as 

’where + termination in the 

sense of cf. Panini h-d ^)G) = <T?:«rRJTR«3[; 

is the and ‘ «fRvJ;TRTf5l'^^' one of its flit^nTS. 

With due deference to the author one may question 
how could be equated with • on the 

contrary, one would seem justified in holding that 
is a singular term and therefore a substantive in 3iT7^^^TRR 
Against this it will perhaps he coutended that 
in a singular term and a substantive, but it is at 

the same time a f^^tq»jr-inasmu:jh as it characterizes the 
or tRqRiTT- Yet, this does not put 5^f^5(•q^TRrf5T*<^^^ on 
all fours with 

1. 138 BTi^qr otc.—The author perceives the weak¬ 

ness of the position he has taken up, and so proposes to treat 
the word as at once a aud a the quality 

justifying the name ( ). 


Stanza If. 

1. ^ ^5^ otc.—Introduction to the next stanza. This 

explains why from amongst all the excellent qualities that 
belong to Mabrivira, this particular one, a:., has 

been selected for specific mention in the next stanza. 

Page 8. 

1. 9 pj rTT^v:^ etc.-^^^ governs the dative o? the noun. 

1. 10 etc. Hem.2-2-20-‘‘^7|t?iVq^T>^15?I^vihft??llrcq^I 
’iT?T% I » s^TPqfirf^ ? I 

3«^: t” 

1. 13 .To praise this one quality is to praise 

all, since it is the distinguishing trait of Mahavira and places 
him above all other teachers, be they even celestial beings. 
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1. 20 etc.—-Thw writer presumes t? scan Mabavira’s 

ictelleotual greatness, not because he is really competent to do 
so, but because he possesses Faith and Love ( and ), 
oE which an eulogiuin like the present is but one expression* 


Stanza HI. 

Paj?e 9. 

11. 4-5 ^jft...f^tt^Hr:-9iTifV“'Tho3e, from pronoun 

suggesting distance or remoteness. The commentator sees in 
this word a sly hint that those heretical writers deserve to be 
avoided. 

11. 9-10 as a camel dislikes a white 

sugar-cane. 

1. 13 —The author wishes they closed their eyes 

in meditation and pondered over these philosophical problems 
dispassionately, 

1.15 ^ —For point which the com¬ 

mentator sees in the Atmanepada, see Pftn. 1.3.72 

1. 19 etc. etc.—Or, closing the eyes 

while the great physician, Mahavira, admimsters and thrusts 
down their throats the bitter yet wholesome medicine o£ Jaina 
Siddhantas. Let us recall thit Gautama Buddha is similarly 
characterised as a in Buddhistic works. 

Page lo. 

1. 25 srf^qr^T'-One to whom Truth is imparted ; a pupil,— 
whether willing or otherwise to sit at the Master's feet. 

1. 28 oft. ..Note the philanthropic missionary zeal 

expressed in this old stanza. 

1. 30 :—Umfisvati or Umusvamin, ‘the 

great exponent’ of Jaina scriptures, respected alike by the 
S'vetambaras and the Digambaras, probably because the split 
between the two sects had not yet established itijelf in his 
liEc-time. For an account of the man, and his parentage, see 
his Tat.S6tra Ob. x p. 233. Bib. Ind. Ed, 
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cf. “ "S^ i ^ThrfSnTr ?wr^- 

i 3 tI?= 3# ^Tg^«rr^ ^ 

5THTJTf^f5wf^ I f?g%:TW^i=g%^ Hrgrrs^JT^r < 

tT^rf^JUn^ ^TegJTT^^I^f l:rom winch it appears 

that his father’s name was Svati ami his mother’s Vatsi 
( Uma of the Vatsa gotra. ) A Similar account is found in 
the commentary on the Tatt.Sutra by Siddhasenagaiii. 
Dr. Satishchandra is evidently wrong in understanding tho 
w’ord ‘ !rT*T?«ir^ ’ ‘*^3 probably containing a reference to his 
S’abha (spiritual genoology )’ ; tho word "hut’ means 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra ( as they call London ‘the Town' ), 
and ‘ ’ is celebrated teacher who belonged to 

Pataliputra-the scene of Uiniisvati’s literary and missionary 
activities. He lived, according to tho tradition, for 84 years, 8 
months and 6 days and attained JSirvfina in Samvat 112 i.e. Sf) 
A. D, For further particulars, see Peterson’s 4tli Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. p. xvl, Dr. Hoernle’s article in tho Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XX p. 351, and Dr. Satishcandras H. I. L, p, 16S. 


Stanza IV. 

The system first examined is tho Vaisesika system of 
Kanada. g^sim^sT-from st. IV to IX, both inclusive. 

1.2 —Til® categories laid down in the 

system of Kanada, the VaiAesika system, one of the six great 
systems of Brahmanical philosophy'. 

As to tho origin of tho words and 3^^ and 

f'h® following:—' %trf^5ri^!rihTr ^Tn>rr^: fr ^ 

=11*1 * i.• *r?nsriJr 


• “Aulukya given by MAdiiava as a iiamo for the tenets of Kaiiftda 
rests on a play upon tho word Kanada, crow-oater -Uluka’’ Weber’s 
H. I. L. p. 246, footnote 264. This wretched derivation has been 
rightly dismissed by Prof. Keith as ‘an idle fiction.’ 
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siffw wwr? ffk t|rr 

^ffnifTvra^H [ '^sr: ■ ] ' i *' ^irr?: 

wrf^ra" fl»^r» 3 ' 5 r^^r 5 rrn*‘frR 7 ^r:^^ri^%’ u^RiT'TRVTr:^!!^ 
^irr?ii »T?^: 5 ?i: ^oir^ I ff^Rsf^fTr 

T^n^qiwarea’J^a^'nHRnr uriijs R?n« 

5'5«^<r7Tfr iTciISfft’IiI ?5ll50I^>fm«TR«IR^W*T^IlI^8fl'if 'r?T4'I55'5' 

'rft^ ” frim^ ^siRsnsi'tT:— 

t?rf^ 511^ i«% to: ii 

ffa iRi^ 5 rTR*im;r:!T^jn 5 i «TTftf^r%f^r€: 5 /^f|qiTr 3 Tirr?r- 
ffr?:r?a'J,^TOR^ sirrifR^Rfl :iT^^«I^ 3 l^r^ra;” < ( Vindhyes'wari 
prasilda’s Ben* Ed. pp. . 53 - 55 .) While some 

Jiiina writer may have been responsible for the derivation 
criticised in the above passage, it by no means represents the 
Jaina tradition, which is perfectly respectful and is in harmony 
with the Brahinanical account. Thus, fiajasekhara, a Jaina 
writer, says in his Saddarsanisainuccaya : ‘‘ 

5 ^: 5 ?;; I irrr^?!?^ TO arns^TO^'J^ ’ •• Similarly, in 

his commentavv on the Ny.'iyakaulili, he says 
TOR^iRr^rfiTsnTRR gTO ^'>iRr?i ^f 5 :?^q«rrff.irm^»j 5 

55 qgor^r^finTr?*iR 5 i<T?TTOnr«sf^ T?m'T^g'r^? 5 r i ^ 

R »ifqfifr 45 rf?TOTa:T:T?rf^ g!Tnf^ ii ’’ 

Gunaratna, another distinguished .Jaina writer, writes in his 
commentary on the Saddarsanasamnccaya of tlaribhadra : 
‘ gRflf^l'TOi ^r^nfr fi^irjflfi^fT'r T>:iirf^q'f^<n5ar<if5yfrorr!rr?nT 
^fiTfrRgRRf ^'^51 ffn i g^: 

g^rTO?^ !T^rrr%TO;i gfi srrEua i 

%?rf^^>r: ^filRf >irni?^ l”, thus endorsing the Brahma- 
nical explanation of the name as stated in S'ridhara’s 

Nyayakandali: “ ^<Trr^ fWf TOtf ^ITI^f ^f^ngf^^r ?«grR- 

»Tf^5TOf?5^rTOTg fgrfRr^r^fir to ^ 

«rr ^TTO^^^cSTRW:*!: <• ” (The last remark of S'ridhara: 
refers to the sarcasm on the Atomism of KanaJa. ) 

It will be interesting to turn next to the Buddhist 
tradition relating to this subject^ foy which see Prof, Ui’s 
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Introduotion to the Dasapadarthi: “CHeaii (549-623 A. D.)j a 
Chinese Bnddhist, relates the following traditions with regard 
to the Vaise?ika and its founder:—“(The founder’s name) 

Uluka means an ‘owl’.The time when he lived was 800 years 

before the Buddha. By day he composed a work and by 
night he wandered about for alms......The sutra composed by 

him is called the Vaisesika ( -sutra ) and consists of 100,000 
slokas. The main tenets are the doctrines of the six cate¬ 
gories, of the asatkaryavada, and that self ( atman ) is some 
thing different from cognition (buddhi).” In another passage 
he states :—“According to the life of llarivarman, there lived 
a follower of Ulfika (at the time of Harivarman, c. 260 A, D.). 
He said that the sAtra composed by our teacher Uluka, is 
named the Vaisesika ( - eAtra ), and is subtle or scholastic. 
Its general tenet is the doctrine of the six categories, and the 
speciality is that cognition is something different from self.... 

Vais'esika, the name of the Sutra, means superior, or excellent^ 
and distinguished ( or different). The origin of the name is 
in the fact that the system is distinguished from, and superior 
to, the Sathkhya,” Kwhei-ci states :—“About the end of the 
time of the creation (srsti) when the age of creatures was 
immeasurable, a teacher (Tirthaka ) came to the world. He 
was named Uluka. Uluka means an ^owl’. In the day time 
he meditated in a dense forest, secluding himself from worldly 
affairs, and at night, when people went to rest, he wandered 
about for food. This mode of living was very similar to that 
of an owl, so that he got the name UlAka. He was also called 
Kai^abhuj or Kayabhaksa. Kana means ‘a grain (or a piece) 
of (rice-) corn’, and hhuj or hhak^a means ‘to eat’. The origin 
of the name was that he was usually wandering about at night, 
but as young women were frightened by the sight of him he 
afterwards went in secret into mills, picked up pieces of corn 
from rice-bran, and ate them. He was consequently, nick¬ 
named the ‘corn-piece eater.’ He was further called ( the 
teacher of ) the Vaise§ika. Vaisesika means ‘superior’ or 
‘excellent’ (literally, ‘conquering.’ ) He composed a work 
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explaining the six categories. The work was named the 
Vaisesika ( - sastra ), since it excelled other works in all 
respects, or because it was composed by a man of superior 
intelligence.*’ Kwhei-ci also calls the founder Kanada; but 
to the Chinese tradition it is not known that Kanada or 
Kanabhuj means, ‘‘atom-eater,” and the meaning of the term 
Vais'esika is ‘superior’ or ‘excellent’. “ Atom-eater, ” as the 
nickname of the founder, might not be probable, because an 
atomic theory is not special to the system, and the Vaisesika 
is not the first pioneer of the theory. ‘Superior’ or ‘excellent’ 
is a secondary meaning of the term, and the term is not used 
in this sense in V. S. The explanation of the name Vaisesika 
that it was derived from the fifth category particularity 
(Viiesa), or the characteristic oi the system that an object is 

precisely analysed and classified, is more probable.liaja- 

sekhara, in the Nyayakandalitika explains that Kanada was 
favoured by Isvara on account of the merit of his ardent 
ascetic practice. Is vara appeared to him as Uluka--rupa-dhdrt 

(bearing the form of an owl,)..But lavara is not mentioned 

in V* S., although later commentators strain the meaning of 
some passages. Frasastapada acknowledged Isvara for the 
first time in the history of the Vaise.s’ika. Consequently the 
tradition must have originated in a time later than Frasastapada 
who lived in the fifth or sixth century A. D. The Chinese 
traditional explanation of Uluka seems to have been derived 
from an etymological meaning of the term, but it represents 
an older tradition. Even Asvaghosa alludes to the meaning.^ 


• In his SQtralamkara. But somewhat differently : “ Before 

Buddha came to the world, all creatures were so uncultivated 
and blind to truth that they looked upon the VaiBeBikasuatra as the 
best. But after our Buddha, the suu, appeared and shone, wisdom 
(of creatures) became clear, so that the VaiBeBika eastra was 
known not to contain any reasonable explanation and to be good 
for nothing, like an owl that is flying and energetic at night and 
ooncealB itself and is not energetic in the daytime/’ ( Mab&- 
vyutpatti* ) 
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Summary : 

I from ; so called, 

(1) because S'lva appeared io the rsi in the form 
of an owl {) and taught the 
Vaisesika Sfitras ; 

or (2) because the rvi went about like aa owl in the night 
anJ collected grains of corn for his food ; 

or (3) because his system was all-powerful like an owl 
in the night, f. e. before the appearance of the 
Buddha, but worthless in the day /. e. after 
his appearance. 

11 so called, 

(1) because superior to the Saiakhya which was the 
older philosophy ; 

or (2) because of its peculiar category called j 
or (3) because of its favourite inetliod of investigating 
truth by determining the Visesas or distin¬ 
guishing properties of things. 

Ill ajfurnf— 

(1) = ^rJTr;—a crow-eater or owl ( ? see Weber’s 

H. I. l! ) 

(2) so called, because of his ascetic practice of 

maintaining himself by eatiug grains of 
corn collected in the night ; 

(3) so called sarcastically because of his Atomic 

Theory. 

characteristic method of investi¬ 
gating Truth adopted in the Vai>esika system is to lind out the 
Visesas 2 , 0 , the differentia or distinguishing properties of 
things. This gives the name to the system, and is therefore 
rightly selected first for attack The Chinese account of the 
origin of the word Vaiseijika moaning superior u e, superior to 
the Saipkhya may be set aside as loss likely. 

4 
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St. f?! I > > * 

Tho Jaina view oa the question of is 

(1) that they are not required to be reco^niz^i^d as special 

to account fcr 52|r^f% ( == ‘ the 

Stanza); for, and 53 !TrfT% can very well be explained 

as arising from the nature of the objects themselves, without 
the hypothesis of separate categories called and 

( 2 ) that they are neither absolutely the same as the objects in 

which they are supposed to inhere ( )) nor abso¬ 
lutely distinct from those objects ( ) • in fact, they 

are 

1. 5 37 ^^ %m vTRTi—nro things 

past, present or future ?. e. a does not necessarily 

connote present existence ; thus a or a which 

the Vaise^ika regards as the 37 :# 7 f^ of a thing is as 
much a as the ihin^ itself; moreover, the so-called 
97^79 is not or i e., unsubstantial nothing, as some 

Vedantins would have it, bat is an aspect of and, therefore, 
the itself. 

I . ^-3 37 F< 7 SS^r?^-—Sprit, matter, etc. 

^1^4 etc -^Every propqsition is determining and, 
therefore, e.xclasive of something L e. it implie^ ‘only even 
when the word is not expnssly employed. Ihuioo in tho 

stanzaiq[^, H —Thing 

ordiuito themselves and distinguish theinselves sui forte ; they 
do not require such mediators as 777177727 and T^^rqr to enable 
them to accomplish the task. 

Page II. 

II . 8-9 and 

are assumed by the Vai^e^ikas to account for 373 ^ 7 % and S 277 f[f% 
(or ‘i3!7r%^7^^ as it is called in the stanza). Of these 
defined as ‘^qfr7f:7^7 57?f7m: i- e. it consists of 

the fact that a thing (a) appears to possess tho same form as 
certain other things, and (b) is expressible by the same word 
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as those things; in other words, means a common 

, concept ( ) an'l a common name ( 

^ )• etc. Tbo points of t% and arf^ are 

brought out in the explanation attached to the word : thus, 
(the latter is more intelligible, being more 
commonly employed)aT%lTraT^-’!f (f^) »Tf»ir ( = 3Tr% ) 5*151^?: 

II. 9-10 etc.—object to ‘ ’ the subject 

being >Tr^: 

—The negative side of the same fact: 

or things are not presented to the mind through anything 
other than the »rr^3 them36lves(‘jTr^ sT st. 1.2), 

e., through categories which the Vaisesika 

recognises in addition to jpi, gur, and ^4 and frgfPT. 
According to this explanatioti vir^TS?!?: in the compound 
'HnirScrT^?IJ?Tr(in !• ~ of the st.) means 

vr<Tuft«m-whose character (^q; of 315 ??^ 
and is brought to the mind (4?!) by the additional 

categories (sHT2tI5rIT'> of o.nd respectively. 

11. 16, etc. V? <^tc.—It is the very nature of things 

to produce ideas ol 3T5fT% and Thus vSHWrsJT (VJf?) 

is nothing but tlie itself: a Tfz possessing a certain form and 
presenting itsslf before the mind thereby causes other objects 
possessing the same form to come before thomind as ^fjs and be 
(lotiotable by the term ’^ 7 ’ (v? VcftRl- 

^ 55 * 1 ^ (II. 17-2l>) in other words, things 

by their very nature, and not through any imaginary category 
like the bring about their co-ordination with other 

individuals of their class, and give rise to common terms. The 
same gr, moreover, becomes in so far as it distinguishes 

itself from other individuals of the same (^rsfiar^) or different 
(^jfrnfnr) class by virtue of its peculiar jfsg (substance), 
(place), tpTSf (time), and «nci (nature or quality). Therefore, 
^i»d noeil not be recognised as separate categories 
(22 ), they being 
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nothing more than certain aspects aspect and sin'^n% 

aspect, respectively) of the things of which they are predicated 
( q gftquun rqt 1- 23). For and »TTq 

see Syadvada-mahjari on St. XXIIi. “^^1 ^SRsq. 

^rorff I i:«tV ?«?m: qrf^qfqqr^ qfqrf^^q?|q i Jjhm: 

5*rr*T?qq q i aT!'«m?nT?:'TTqTar i<” 

Mark that upto this point Mallisena has taken the word 
of the second line of the stanza as referring to ^TITF? 
and fiwq recognised as categories other than the well-known 
or viz. sfsq and 

^^r^nrfTTT^^r 

etc.)* The explanation involves the use of the 
word ‘^tr’ in two different senses in one and the same 
verse, nay, in one and the same line : in means 

things in genera), while in ’ means the or 

categories, viz.^ 2 foq qiq and frqqrq. This is obviously 
unsatisfactory, and one would, therefore, prefer to take qr^F^TT 
in the sense of ‘other than the ihtnffs fliemselre.^\ and, this is 
the sense in which the aathor understands the word in the 
passage that follows, vh., CRfhiqPFqr^ I ^ ^ 

(11. 22-24). The transition, how¬ 
ever, from one explanation to the other is almost unconsoious, 
the argument being continuous, and the words 
( in iqrqFqR^^qqr- ) and qrqsqf^- 

( in qR5?rf^ftq;qTqFqf^5rqnFqn3() lending themselves to a 
double interpretation, (1) other than the categories 
^-SErqqrq, or (2) other than the things themselves. 

1. 23 q ^ \^r vn^or: ^qrrqrq; etc.—qrqpq and f^?rq are but 
the q4s (^* not real independent entities, but mere aspects ) 
of the q^n5[s * of which they are predicated. Thus:—Are not 
^3 other than the of which they are predicated ? Is 
not a predicate different from its subject ? To this the author 
replies: No, If q^s were absolutely other than the qfZfq;, there* 
could be no such relation between them as and 
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or subject and predicate, any more than between a camel and 
a donkey, two absolutely distinct entities which could never 
be related as subject and preflicate, 

5^7%: I (11. 24-25) More- 

over, if >q[^s wore hold to be distinct from the i, e, the sub-*' 
stratum in which they are supposed to inhere, there would 
be as many distinct entities in a vrf^as there are that 

is to say, an infinite number of would have to be 

admitted on the proposed hypothesis ( 

I aTTfrr'T^Trr^rsr^gJTS-H. 26-27) 

Paj^e 12. 

I. 3d ©to. St. iv 11. ‘ 3-4 - Construe thus 

(T^t^wn =9 ) m 

3Tr?lTrT?7 ( ?7^7*j;-3Tf^^r57rfRrsig-ot ) ( ?T?Tfifn7) 

(11. 33-34 ). 1. other than(^T?qf.) 2. strangers to each other 

(VT^Vrf^^fiprr)* fTRRr and which :ire supposed to be other 
than the of which they are predicated, or other than the 

categories 2 fo^, ^cr, and ( For the two explanations 

see above ), and wliich, moreover, are regarded as two distinct 
inler se ( 7^%!?) s?T^R^7r^ 7^7?R?:^^ ’9 ). Their 
^rr*T?T^=their consisting of BT5fT% and Tirrff^ respec¬ 
tively, reference to that. For the meaning 

of the the author cites ( H^S. 2-2-74) 

bahiivrihi adjective qualilying the tatpurusa 
noun It means :-Since the alleged otherness is not a 

fact, is not what it is said to be; literally, = since it does not 
possess the !• the or character which has been 

ascribed to it by the Vaisesikas, nz. that (1) and 

are absolutely other than tlio qr^p5^ of which they are predi¬ 
cated, and (2) are distinct tnter .<e» 9T^«S5rT^'r^;f~not as separate 
entities ( from not, and adhere, hence 

separate). qRoJ ©tc.—To say that something is u e, 

sfny is to assert ( absolute distinction ) as its necessary 

implicate. 

II. 43 etc. ^ 

etc.-«Now iE there were between ^qpiT and f^^7 on 
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the one hand and theqp 3 [T>^a on t he other, it would ho impossib’o 
to connect the two coo;nitioiis of ‘'^nd 5JmT% with the 

For, if the two ai»s.)!utely asiin ler, 

and could have nothinnj to do with the If, on 

the other liand W (3 adopt the alteraativo of — 

absolute identity—one member of the pair of R’lq'pq and 
would vanish leaviiif^ only the other in the li(d 1. ( 

*^rFqWT^qr^fcriT^|f: 1. 4r»).For, both heni^ ni’.itiiallv contradictory, 
they could liot be iilentifi-»d with the sirno Moreover, if 

and were Fuerged in the there would bo no 

explanation of two such evident facts as 
( = 9?^^% ) which appear in every experience. 

1. 47 qTFqTRTq^q^r^?! etc.— Che worl q^^ in the stinzi was 
interpreted in the sense of (1) o:hor than the q^pjs, and 
(2) (iistinct Infer se. The q?r^ o: in the latter 

sense will ha discussed later on. See jj. on 8t. VIII. 

I was tempted to interpret the pas^a^e in a somewhat 
different way, that is, as referring to the qrrq or of fTRpq 

and infer ,<e. 'riius the argument in fTTqirgfq^%irKqrFrT' 
fJr^Trq etc., would he that if iiud 

were regarded as abscdufely distitict frotn each other^ they could 
not give rise b) the idcis of and in reference to 

one and the Bame object—an in fact they did—being contradic¬ 
tory ; if, on the other Inn 1, HTHpq find were regarded 

as alisolutely onL\ one would be merge 1 in tlio other leaving 
only the other in the lield, which would bo contrary to our 
everyday experience o\' hofli ’^'*d fq^q appearing together 

in one and the s:iino object ( 

UW^tR STrffq- b 47 ). But this interpretation, while it possesses 
the advantage^of giving point to qq- and in qq^q^g/q^q and 
q?qq5[q and also to Hvrqpsrqwqqq in the last (juotei line, is 
precluded by the fact that the author t\\ico Hj)eaks of the qT?q 
or 3 Trq^ as ‘qqr^yq:' a.ml not inter se. in ;his passage; ride 
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Stanza V. 

Divide' the (’ lintn'Mit irv thuj :— 

l Introdncitory. 

11 ^^^r??TrW^^?Tr---Mcqrr^q n^r l ^^: is hut a form of %3f:, 
and so the latter is l oth pfr^ and 

III Ttjf sgr^irfq--. ^ 5^nf;pT: \ 

^TrfTRT similarly both and 

IV ^qjq^m 3Tf^...^qrcr^fiTF^ I The doctrine of the Yogins on 

the nature of and 

V (a) «r>5raTr^— The second half of the Stanza 

explained. 

(b) The doctrine of the Vai,-esikas unwittingly in 
favour of 

F^age 13. 

11. 2-5. ^dc.:—All things, ^-fq ( a flame of light) 

and «q(q ( aku^a ) cvUko, possess the common nature 
of perinanance and change. For all Reality is substance-cuvu 
mode (q^gq: )• This is stated by 

Urnasvati in the T. Sutra ^?qT^«qqsTr5q3^ i?r^”—of which the 
terms ^qr^^? sqq and ^q are thus explained in the T. R- 
Vtirtika : ‘^q^TTrqqffrqr^t^f wqr5'rTmr^^T^^^' ‘ ?TqT^q>TR- 

fq^rrqr sqq:,' -qq ?qqqr^^*|qcflf^ ^^’ote that g[«q is 

not merely jsq hut also qqfq, and hence, ^rqrg and sqq in 
addition to ^sq ; moreover, 3[5q is not simply qqfq but is 
also ^p;q, and therefore qfoq in addition to and 

Thus, everything that exists and 

■ As to the poi’it of and its implication 
in regard to ti;<i rolatinn of and Ttrlil, se« the Com. on the 
T. Il.-Vart.iva on tl.o 1’. Sii'r.i V, d'd— which thus sums up 
th > wliol'* j) >siti :n : 7’^r<7T‘iir ^ • 

7irT%f?5^7rRf5r: 3T^r9re?*i 

larw: 'TC^'T^ffr Rmer 1 ?r 

'rrf^ ciww?T%Tn?^:' rTci: f^srrr^rtWTSfniT sirt 
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g sq r^i qt, snfT^ ^r 5f?f»i?5Sfrir- 

Note, again, how is-reconciled with 3?7r^ and sjjq. Thns: 
“ ws!it5*TTc^»Wa %wTf5rf^?tH^’»ra; i. 

?Twii*rw»r^^ i 

*n «i^r?ir?i«iT sqf^^g^ E*n%^T5i 5JiJi>?TR4t- 

' ” etc. 

1. 6. WrSr^gsfr^T^r^rf^—Nothing can break through the 
seal of ^^T5[T?j i* e., the conditions impoiiod by the Universal 
Law of ^r^R-the doctrine of the “ May-bo ” - which denies 
all absolute propositions^ such as, something is absolutely 
or every proposition, according to the dain doctrine, 

being only relatively true, i. e., true from a certain point of 
view, and untrue from a different point of view* It is thns a 
doctrine of Relativity of Truth, of fluid as opposed to rigid 
Truth, and should not be confounded with any form of 
Scepticism or Agnosticism, ancient or modern. 

1. 7. etc. (originally Pot. 3rd pers. sing. 

o£ to be ) is generally treated by commentators as an 
indeclinable noun or adjective connoting indefinite possibility* 
!• 8. etc. The doctrine of the 

means the doctrine of Indefinite aspects of Truth, involving co« 
existence of such apparently inconsistent dharmas as 
and 


1. 10. ?nn etc. The word gyr suggests 

the idea of the royal seal, and through it, the analogy of a 
sovereign whose law all must obey. Nothing can trans¬ 
gress the law of CTTg[Ty> says the author, without committing 
suicide or throwing itself out of the world-border. 

• It is possible to take as a 

but I prefer to take it as a g[rg[, thus drawing 
from it two ideas instead of one.) 

1, 15. The — that all things 

partake of the common nature of or is 
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I 




introduced here with a view to showing that the Vaisesika 
distinction of and things—e. g. that between 

and ^—'is false. Every is at once and — 

it is from the standpoint of and 

from the standpoint of ‘ that is to say, consi¬ 
dered as the underlying substance it is and as the 

changing manifestation it is The doctrine of ;f^s or 

standpoints follows as a necessary corollary from that of 
“iVa^ais the method by which things are compre¬ 
hended from particular standpoints,” says Dr. Satischandra, 
Having defined it, he proceeds to explain the nature of the five 
nayas mentioned in the T, Sutra ‘ 

The last, viz., he subdivides, on the authority 
of Umagvati's lUui'^ya into fTFSr^, and But 

the same Sutra is quoted in the T. K.'Vartika thus: 

\ and these are 

the *—the seven modes of stating truth From different 
standpoints—according to its commontator. For the explana¬ 
tion of the different ^nys in English, see Dr. Satischandra’s 
“ Indian Logic : Mediicval School,” pp. 11-12 and “ History 
of Indian Logic,” [)p. 170-Tl. But more important than this 
classification, for the purpose of the text, is the fundamental 
one of ^3 into also called 

and 




The following extract from the T. R.-Vartika and 
its commentary will be found nseful:— “ SWr^nr^Rr/^rffts- 
!TTi: (T. K.-V.)—im sWT<Jt 
snfrRrarn ^ OTnin«Tw<Tf^^[^Trn5nw?*n5:,^^'fnT»OTw^- 

i ^T^r^rr n g'w^ofr 

^rs?«hrJTif^ory sr ?t^S' 

6 
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1 i «bi^ 

sKni^i !{5q^r»l?s^n 5T^*CT&i^Trirat: 

^f^!rTif9[: ?rf«T?w^T^a^ jfwjrfi?fc: i 'rft ?T«pat^ «Tra: 

I q*ff?i II^: ^q?*I H jr=!J^«r4)flHIUrT^f&H8li|<^’«s^Rf^T- 

?WT?nt, fT ’triers ^»Hmr»rs2PT^5mTfJtfir T^rhurf^: i *rat- 

I ?T5TT Wn^: II” 

(I) fSBfffer^K and (2) are slight variations of 

S^^ l f^ gyr and and they mean respectively (1) the 

view that jfsat is the fundamental reality, the being 

nothing apart from it, and (2) the view that qg ^ |g| , i. e., 
are the only reality, the being nothing apart 
from them. In explaining a^iid the writer 

refers to three different meanings of the word viz., (1) 
Troth or Keality, (2) Effect, and (3 ) Object or Purpose—so 
that the two terms would respectively mean (1) 974= — 

Reality: the view that jpj is the only reality, gor and 
(comprised under the common head of qpzfc^) being mere states 
of 2 fo?!?, and the view tha (i. e., gur such as ^ etc. and 
such as is the only realitji ^ being nothing apart from 

q-^T^. (2) = ^Rt 4? i««M Effect; the view that jpfiq, i. e., 

is the i* ^*5 and the view that is the i. e., 
afrr4* (3) 3 t 4 = object: the view that ^ is the object 

of our thought, binguatjje, etc. and the view that the same are 
directed to 

11.18—26 etc.:—Next follows the proof 

that sr(lqr is at once and The obvious difficulty in 

the way of regarding s(^^ or as is our experience 
of ot: as the negation of jnftq or The difficulty is met by 
the Jaina by treating tht: as a positive substance, a kind of 
matter—gy®—into which is at times transformed. 

The particles of rhr:, according to the Jaina theory, assume 
the particular form ( ) of sr^, but when the oil is 

exhausted or there is a blast of wind the particles abmidon 
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the form of light and assn me that () of 

darkness. Thus, the particles persist as the original matter 
( ), that which changes being only their form ( )• 

A mere change of form does not mean for 

example, may take numberless forme, such as those of a jar, 
a storehouse, etc.; yet the is recognised as the 

identical substance persisting through all the changes. This, 
says the author, is patent to the dullest man ( 

The case of and is not so patent; yet 

it is the same. That transformation is not cessation T BTf^r3!Xcaf) 
is shown here in the same way ms in the theory of the 
( Sfirhkhya and Vedanta) which goes as far back 
as the Upanisads, for which see inter alia Sarhkhya Karikn 
IX and Com., Samkhva 8utra«» T. 113-123 and Com., 
Brahma-Sfltra8-II-i~14-l 8 and S'ankara’s commentaries 
thereon:— 

(ifrrjwnriw ii” Kur. IX. 

“ *WT f ^5rfr> r%fr»T^f^ 

5T g: fwr 

Rr%5rJTnTw 

^ g^rwHrgf'n?; rh'?:’’—S. T. 

Kaumudi ( C om. on S. K.) IX. 

#r?il i jt 

I ^ irfrafferrsrrJRR e^R- 

i W ig aqc i ijii n ’ S. Pr. Ph. on IS. Sritni 113. 

R ^rwKr5^ir^[<TiR^r'ir irnr- 

vr a i aTgft^tfi ^ i ^RT^t^sjratisigx^gvRr^ ” 8. Pr. 
Bh. on 8. Sfttra 83. 

Let U8 note here the views of the difiEorent Indian Schools 
regarding the relation of Canne ('material' cause in the 
Aristotelian sense) and Effect: 
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(1) According to the Samkhya and the School of Vedanta 

which agrees with the Sauakhya, the Cause and the Effect 
are but one entity in two different states : the Effect is not 
created, but is only pro-duced, that is, drawn out of the 
Cause. This doctrine is known as of. the following:- 

sthI f f f l%5r®?T- 

i jre 

f^Tyorr^5?j5^r4ftr^ ?T5?'?f^ra5Tf5rrfl5n ^Rir»jgy1r^ ?5?ir5fW!^^- 
1 ^ ^ ?!T5^aTfst 5nf^ 

■sr I SfSTjyji 

3rf^?T^qa=y?^t% =$raTR ai'nig«r»T«nl^ »TRfm^ i 
n^sf^ tT?^!rr^r ^ i htt i 

fT^t f% 13Tin5rrr«TRif^Riqr«m«t?^ i ?5*re^* 

era: yT^^y«T?iT 5;o?»y?j yTTqi?H?^T^r^r q W55sqw i «??ttR?qw?T ^• 
fT% %g: 'aT<ET?^rwit^r:’:3?q%T5?q^mtl 
I 5?qr%in^ =aRsrtm i srwnp sr^wnn srf^qf^q^r^- 
^PTnT^?qr?f^«iT5irr Rfim. Sri 

Bhasya II, l-lf), 

(2) According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Canse and 

the Effect are two distinct entities held together by a 
relation called so that, ^ was non-existent before 

its manufacture, and will be non-existent after its destruction, 
enjoying existence only during the interval. This doctrine is 
known as ( Eor the ISamkhya case set forth in the 

Kfirika above quoted and the Xyaya-Vaiseisika and criticism 
thereof, see Nyayakandali, Viz. Ed. pp. 143-144.) 

(3) According to the School of Vedanta led by S'amkara, 
the Effect is neither the same as, nor distinct from, the Cause; 
moreover, it cannot be both the same as and distinct from 
the Cause, the two judgments being contradictory ; hence, it is 
concluded, the Effect is such as cannot be described adequately 
either as that which is the same as or distinct from the Cause-** 
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it is ‘ it is neither nor either he£ore or after 

its birth, it is This doctrine which may be called 

is sometimes coufnsed with or placed 
under Bat in truth it is rather than 

“ ^ ft trcsre^^'n ^ ^ ^ror i mn ^ 

ftfriTitRr < w ft w ^re«n i 

H f%g sr^rfttr t 

sr%4ft«Krr5TRT*j;i ?mift 

I \ h3[. 

I ST ft ^ JTS'iJt VT^ft I am 

5im ^ ’5 m^rtarrftsnrstremT 

irm ?ag-miTnT ^rrmHftrfk ^ i amrmw*m rmrr^r, 

trft vnffSffTfft I !T ft virifatrq^r^Tw fT3:JTfswtq m g ii qg §q7ii> i i 

smrm 5T viit: ^3r»fpfTt:Rmqft' f^qmRr ^Rpq« q ft 
fto^qftr I stqrf »Trqft?rvfrftr ^g; i q i gmrgqq^: i 

qr trarcqjTT^q gggqftr^ftrfr^^ i ar^rregrar# gr*? 

arnr^ i^ g w qg g qwft i *mrf: ‘q am g vr?%g5Sfi;’ 

5ft I aT«R q H g qq ft^qt > ft ^ airq: 

m«nq: ff 5ft 1 ^ >Trqr5Tf tmqwqgqr g^awr sni- 

=E^ iT?n^qcr I g»n ^ *nqT3*Tgr»TTq: i ?rlqrqft?qmn 

qmramqsrr: mrg;i qt^qgwrqft w^^sft ^Tmftmrrrqftm?- 

• gfqrftqqftg q:ir»rTftqncatm q gfg ^rgt i arft ft^Rwrg- 

11 Bbamati on Br. S. II. i. 14. 

(4) According tothe Jaina, as with the S'ankara Ved&ntin, 
there is partial troth in both the conflicting theories mentioned 


* Das-Gupta rightly observes: “Both the Vedanta and 
Samkhya theories of causation are soraetiraes called Satkdrya- 
vdda. But correctly speakings as some discerning commentators 
have pointed out, the Vedanta theory of causation should 
be called Sat-kura7iavdda, for according to it the Kdrana 
(cause) alone exists (sat) and all Ailr^as’ (effects) are illusory 
appearances of the Karana; but according to Sauikhya, the 
Karya exists in a potential state in the Karana and is henoe 
always existing and real.—Das-Gnpta H. 1. Phil. vol. I. p. 258# 
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in (1) and (2); bat, while the Sankara Ved^lntin deduces hia 
fayoorite doctrine of or from the contra* 

diction of being and non-being the Jaina records 

the yiews as partial statements of a single troth, both of which 
he regards as equally trne from different points of view. He 
sees no irrationality and ) in the so-called 

contradiction, and would, moreover, urge that logic should be 
ruled by fads and not facts by logic. ( So also a school of 
Vedftnta criticised by S'ankara. cf. similarly, I 

I qqi qHnqn ii”) To borrow 

the words of a literary critic ia a different context, ‘Hhe 
ingredients of a padding are no more true or essential than 
the padding itself when it is cooked." 

On the problem of or consider the 

following passage from Prof Ward’s “ The Realm of Ends’’;— 

“Bat widely as the term 'erolation’ is ased, it is rarely defin¬ 
ed; hence it is often without misgiving applied to processes that 
are diametrically opposed, to the differentiation of a nnity and 
to the integration of a plurality. The history of this term is 
worth a moment's consideration. We begin with the literal 
sense, the unrolling of a scroll or volume, whereby what lies 
written inside it is no longer latent bnt laid bare—becomes 
patent and evident. This as a fignre is then transferred to 
the processes of thought; and we talk of evolving or explicat¬ 
ing whatever may be implied or involved in a concept, an 
argument or a theory. We find it later applied with a similar 
meaning to the supposed unfolding of an organism regarded as 
completely pre-existing in miniature within the germ. Such 
was the theory of biological evolntion or preformation advo¬ 
cated by Leibnitz, And throughout the 18th century this 
was the prevalent view among biologists and philosophers 
alike ; bnt now it is all but superseded by the very different 
theory of epigenesis or new formation ; for which, neverthe- 
4 «m, the term evolntioa is still retained. So different ere the 
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two theories in fact that the earlier, strictly eyolntional tiew 
would—unless essentially modified—render the Darwinian 
doctrine of the origin of species impossible. For, according to 
that earlier theory, ‘ the germ was more than a marvellous 
buddike miniature of the adult, it necessarily included in its 
turn the next generation, and this the next—in short ail 
future generations. Germ within germ, in ever smaller minia¬ 
ture, after the fashion of an infinite juggler’s box, was the 
corollary logically appended to this theory of preformation.’ 
The successive unfolding of such a system of emboitement or 
involution, though the plus ultra of evolution, literally under¬ 
stood, is than the direct negative of an evolution, as we under¬ 
stand it to-day. According to this latter theory each new 
organism is notan ‘educt’ but a ‘product ' to use Kantian 
phrases ; its parts are in no sense present in the embryo but 
are gradually organize 1, oiio after another in due order, as the 
term epigenesis implies and as Harvey, who first used the 
term, prophetically maintained, it is now known too that in 
this progressive differentiation the individual retraces the 
main stages through which the species has advanced as 
Haeckel in technical language concisely puts it : Ontogeny 
reoapitulales phylogeny.” 

11. 2G-34. Ill, —The author nett 

shows how may well be regarded as a material substance 
His reasoning is that being quite as visible 

light ( it is as much a material 

substance as the latter, the only difference between the two 
being that one is dark, and the other bright. Bat it may be 
objected that ?rif: is not really visible whatever 

is rcnlly visible requires light to make it so ; w hereas, 

does not require it; therefore its visibility must 

be deemed to be only apparent^ The answer made to this 
objection is: is seen by owls without the help of light, 

which shows that the ta yi fi y relied upon by the Vaisenika (viz., 
whatever is visible requires light to make it so ) breaks 
down. No doubt wo do require light (o enable us to Bee 
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^ etc.| but this is no reason why we should require it in 
order to see So different are the natures of things iu 

this world that you must take the differences as they are, and 
have no right to obliterate them by adopting a fictitious 
uniformity. For example, gold, pearls, etc., although all 
are not visible without external light; whereas a lamp, the 
moon, etc., are visible even without the aid of other light. 

I. 34. etc.—Moreover, possesses not only a 

colour (dark) which makes it visible, but also tangibility 

viz., cool touch. 

II. 35-38. qrfJr etc.—The following are the grounds 

relied upon by the Vaisesika, says the author, for holding that 

cannot be a material substance:—(a) W’^ant of density 
( (b) want of resistance ( ); (c) 

absence of developed—distinct—tangibility(eTg 3 [^q 5 l^^^H); 
(d) absence of its being a fragment cut off like a chip from a 
block ( )- To all these, he says, 

he could make a simple reply: None of these conditions, viz., 
densityi resistance, tangibility, and divisibility is fulfilled by 
light—and yet light is undeniably a material 
substance. 

11.38-42. etc.—The dissimilarity between the 

particles and their product—the —may be paralleled 
by that of and the one refulgent and 

the other dark. 

On the question of the nature of according to 

the Nyaya-Vaisesika School, see Vais. Sfttras II, 19-20 with 
S^ankaramisra's Dpaskara, the section on “ Dravya ” in 
Tarkadipika with Nilakanthi and other commentaries; similarly, 
Ny&ya-Siddhanta-muktavali and its commentaries, Ny^ya- 
kandali, Viz. Ed. pp. 9-10, and Sarvadarsana Samgraha 0. S. 
Ed. pp. 228-230 where the Vaisesika view is discussed and 
established. 

I w ’Tnrr I 
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^*T I f|«E~«TryT'»^: I ^ ^T^T^- 
wtnFT 5f5rs7r«F«m*T*F«i5:f < smr i ?mf!i«ft«r'rsw rT??i 
sguiT^^^nr^tmifr^t I sT !%«?*»: I ?R?I 

!r«T5«IW^tT»TWW^i; • W»TT?5?*IW^^ sftTWHTnr ?n?: W 

sft'^^Fq^ m%^#r 

sft^ «riT IT^: »Tf?rf^ %?i: #5 5T»T f^- 

^f'WT I 3TH STT^^rf^rT^'T • 3TT^reRllfiTqns^ItttTiqtiTT?i: I 
wfli5^rR?rt?rw ^«<Tt^-Tra^?Tm'C5itgq.7«?r^ i ;t 'tfRiraT^'r: 
^TW*»5 • ?T^gr^v7Prpn5i??i»iTftir?^r?Jt, I • wraR^r 

i ciwr^^iwai 

fr*r: 1 5T ^ f^r%pam^sr?$!Tmr5r?^nrt*T msr?m i R^^^r^nsErr^r- 
?»Ri% sjifJr^TTr?t I 5T ^gfarr^ mw^JTh^jr^r'Tr i 

Rmnrf^rfirwJi^Ji ^ i sr 

^T7r?TaTR^i^?T5r*Tnr?^*n^mqafi'!i^^5a5n!if^'TJ!i?^ i 

*Tf Pf *iTW ?r?qaj?T ;fw ?qr§5Ti^frqf ajTr^tspiqafiTqr 

ar^TRST a?*rT6Hj%f7 ar^r^r?! i ^ ' ararr^- 

Ji?r?firafw:«Ti^(5^aTraH|ft^Tr?i; i 3a<Ta:«n i^fri- 51 ^ 

u!naj'i ^ arumirn^ ^ra^^snu 1 armfrai:, 

irf^q ^4—JT: (^. ^J; V^ X^) 

?%•” 

Contra, SVi-Bhiisya Chatos-SiHri Mid. EJ. p. 77: 

“ 'aTr^maTmH ^ ^^sif5TT«rra»TT^ wr ^ ?5«tr?<TCi3[ 1 atra- 

fra 1 5r5^t^^R?5f?i?iai^^raraNr 

^Tf?s^rairaf5r^ ?w f^ t cf. “ jn?: *35 ^ 

^ra <mqTf^»Traarat 1 JT/^5fsjjtviTaTf5raaP!ft and for a 

brief statement of tbe whole controversy, the following 
interesting stanza: 

“ mrt »TT^ ?T5f^% *iftf ^ ?ania[ sr 

WTwgnr; 1 pftir ^ 

1.42. *i^[if5> ims etc.—Tlxis is another sense in which 

a^ is both and ar^ra, and it does not militate against oar 
oommoQ belief as does the former: a ^ (i. e., the flame) is 
nndergoing numberless changes and yet it retains its identity, 
thus proving itself both and eW^ra. 

6 
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IV. 11. 45-55. 

—Having shown that is both and tb® 

author next proceeds to show the same in the case of 
with this difference that in the former case the difficulty to be 
met was about in the latter it is about 37 <Tn[ 

and sqq account foY for 

•rqqrfq^sTT etc.—Compare T. 

Shtra Adh. V, Sil. 18. qqqft OrfJlTTq^tprnprrir 
cf. the com. of qTqfafwqrn^t on Uttara-Si'itra xxviH, 0. 

“sT^mrlsri > anq* 

=gmTffsqiif?: i w f=5airoTg^ i j?q;yrt?iTrg- 

q4fTf^rR3r?yT^BiJ=qT ararcqjq^^rqr: i q^qqqqnift sjcSTRwq^ 
sqwffqs'q't qiqqmsfRqq csafrurq^ ? i qtrq^rfw^t 

I q ?5q§[q3rHff: fiqrm srsqiqTq qr^q ^jsjror 
qftiqlmfq I wqq?ri^ • qm^^nr^qqf q^^fl qq q^fqrrqqqnm- 
qqqtf^tfof ^q%q ?tTTf 5f!5fT?qrqq»nfq;n I qtqr^^RTPqnror- 
*RT?qRrqiq*TT?I?^qnTq^Tfq* ’ Crunaratnti’s Com. on Ilaribhadra’s 
Saddars'ana p. 172. 

When souls and material objects (^rfJJ^rO which occupy 
space travel from one point of space to another, they become 
separated from one portion of err^nq ^od get united with 
another portion of en^TT^* These separation and union being 
contradictory dharraas must belong to two different dharmins, 
according to the rule “ «rq^q etc.—” What constitutes 

or causes a ^(difference) is the possession of two contradictory 
predicates or difference of causes, voHtionally or spontaneously - 
( for ^jqirqqt r%w(5r)wrqr qr—1 would prefer to read 

qt, being wrongly substituted for qqiq owing 

to the former word occuring several times in the same passage, 
qqfq and are technical terms of Jaina psychology, for 

which see Raj. Var. on T. Shtra, v. 225. 

?qwr?qqft!!qr»tq R^mfqqqr^rssnqr q^oim:—..; 
qq jrmq: srqfqq^rti^qqqqtirT flfitqr Tqirfii...aiT%nq^q ^ qr. 
w^Mwrf^qRirrq: i!?rr^rfi[3qqqq*in^ftTr?qT?f qqtqn: i 
qTqnftqtiq> Iqri^qj: i ” 
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i. e., those things must be regarded as distinct which possess 
contradictory predicates () or spring from 
different causes ^r^F^ir comes under the first part of 

the rule, and is thus shown to be two—one thit is destroyed and 
the other that is produced, the former being the one from which 
the previous is destroyed, and the hitter being the one 

with which a new is produced; and yet, in another way, 

both the are one. Thus tnay be shown to be both 

and 

11. 55~tl0. ^ ®tc.—It will be observed 

that the above set forth is in the midst of change^ a 

conception of which requires to be justified against that 

false conception of which makes it consist in changelessness. 

The Jaina accordingly defines as * 

(T. SCitra V, 30) which is thus explained in thf^ iitlj.V. and its 
commentary: “ I ^RfifirR 

^ ?g: fT I ?T»PT vrR^rTSrr^* 1 

TTFTC s^TTf^ 

F?T** r* In the same manner our author 

says here: 

and his reason for the rejection of 
changelessness is that it will leave and without a 

basis (that to which they should cling, in which they should 
rest, as predicates), and thus make them impossible, ( 
^Tq^gmf^VOT ). On the 

general line of argument which deduces r%?^5r from or 

compare S'ankara’s Com. on Br. Sutra II. ii-26. Thus 
there would seem to be three different views on the subject: 1st, 
that of the VaUe^ikas^ according to whom nothing is which 
is not absolutely changeless, and such are according to them 
^X^V^ etc. 2nd, that of the Veddntins, who distinguish 
between two kinds of —one relative^ which they call 

orefi^^^^l or such as belongs to ^?:ur in all its 

changes (e. g. oto.) and which they base on 
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the ground of like the Jainas, and the other absolute 

such as belongs to sriT or &od to it alone; and 3 rd, that o£ 

the Jainas^ according to whom the only possible is the 

relative absolute being a pure fiction. In so far as 

the Vedantin traces or in the midst of change he 

would seem to be at one with the Jaina* but, in so far 
as relative (what he calls or is of small 

importance in his system, and absolute alone counts, he 

may be classed with the Vaisesika in holding the view 

11.61-64. ^ 9 etc.—The Jaina has 

to reconcile and with This he does by pointing 

to the nature of Reality which, he says, is neither 50 ^ nor 
but 2 [S 2 i-^ru 7 ?t-qqfq. It was this very consideration which made 
him posit along with and sqq in his definition or 

rather characterization offf^;for ^^qr^^^nd sqq in his system are 
not only consistent with ifrsq» but would lack the peg to hang 
on and thus become impossible in the absence of The 

alleged inconsistency of gRqrq and on the one hand and ^q 
on the other is thus dealt with in the Raj.V. and its Com. 
which takes up the specific question of the or otherwise 

of and answers it in the spirit of — 

“ (Raj.V.) \ fqq^q q 

^cqg r q r q qq qVqqq^ frm q m 1 W* ?« 

qf^ qq sqq^^qqr^qqr ^qoT f^qqr q^^- 
?rTqq wrflnq: I ^qqr^rq«?|q fqqrgpr^q^^^ 1 q g qqVqq- 

i 

qsq qqrqfi^J^ etc. cf. q 3 fqf^:g«f ^fsqf^qwr q 

qsrqr qf?^’—wf^o I, 12. 

11. 64-74. ^7M%qfrqTqf^ etc.—Another way 

in which raay be shown to be ^^qrf^ is this : When 

qjis gone and qj takes its place, q^f^r^r is replaced by qarqrr^; 
thus, one is destroyed and another is produced. It may 

be objected that this is mere ‘qqqf?c\ that is to say, is 

not really produced or destroyed, but by a transference of 
predicates it is said to be produced or destroyed according to 
the production or destruction of q?, q?, etc ,9 which condition 
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it. To this objection it is replied: The transference of 
predicates takes place in an owin;j; to something being 

common to the primary and the secondary subject. Thus 
does not take place without soaie connection of the 
predicate with the primary subject (iqr^nr^Tf^ 

Por example, has primarily 

'tR^TFTj accordance vi'ith the etc., which reside in 

it, it has different supposed parts ( ), with reference to 

which it may bo said to possess i* 

a qrft^TT^ which covers a particular space or spot, and the 
is thereby known as etc., This change of 

states moans change of that to which the states belong 
( Thus, the production and destruc¬ 
tion of q^, etc., and through them of q2*r^RT» etc., 

amount to the production and destruction of itself, for 

qsrqrRTj <T3rnfrr?^i etc. are bus forms or particulars of aTT^rr^- 
is thus proved to be 

I. 75. 3Tfq etc.—The author proceeds to show 

how even amongst the Brahmanical schools the Yogins hold 
the doctrine of 

—The followers of or one of the 

ancient teachers of Yoga philosophy, mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, and, according to a certain interpretation of the 
passage, in the S'vetasvatara IJpanisad also. The other names 
of the same group are and Whether 

was a historical or a mythical teacher must remain 
doubtful. of the Ugveda Saraliita is beyond donbt 

the God of monotheism from which has sprung this luminous 
universe; and probably the and of the 

S'vetasvatara Upanisad are used in the same sense, although 
the word ‘ ’ used in connection with them gives plausibility 

to their historical character. But long before the time of 
Gautama Buddha had become historical, that is, some 

teacher had come to be invested with the ancient name. And 
similar must have been the case with 
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II. 76-85. etc.—According 

to the Yogins (See Pat. Yoga Si^tras and Vyftsa Bhasya 
-III, 13 ), says the anthor, a a substaaco possessed of 

^ 4 s, as every substance is) undergoes modifioation of 

three kinds: ( 1 ) (^j ^^-nd (3)3ri|^«n—which he thus 

illustrates: ( 1 ) When the substance—gold—is made into 
ornaments, the ornaments are the ‘ * of gold. ( 2 ) 

The again, of gold, viz., the ornaments miy bo changed 
from one shape to another, when a present shape becomes past 
and a future shape becomes present. This is called 

^RrP?T^%¥!fr —-Vacaspati Misra.) (3) Or, a certain 

shape may become old by sheer lapse of time. This 
is called ^ Ail the three kind'* of qrRtnTJ? 

belong to one and the same 'Tf^rify 

[^^ot how would you reconcile this remark wrh 
another just a few lines above, viz., 5 

? I suppose by referring the ^^nrqfrilT?? through the 
to the And they are supposed to be at once distinct from 

and identical with the vrr$^. (^ >if3S‘*JTT f5ln?rr^r- 
l^?rr^)- Now, if they are identical with the the 

being (persistent or abiding reality), the qf^tjjjifs too 

are and if they are distinct from the they are 

subject to and r^qr^fT and are therefore Thus they 

are both and 

<Tf^'>T«TH ^Tirer?: I ^^5r:!Trn# ®«fr’n fjRri 

^iHT! qf^*T?i I 5T-T3’i'Jr?ri nft- 

<TWrrfm I «rf^afrsr% vnrfsn^Ji^CTr irsir- 

'T/f'>rr«n vrt’rhT^cr ffw 1...1 n «?% 

iisffn!BT??Tr qf qR:«inq: fMrqprfirssq^ii cf. also qiqiff 

5qeqr I 5?nj=frq: 1 ^ ^f^grr 1 ^ awfirem fmrqqqf 

qn: 5 q?fffs?qf|q Rf¥^q*p'% 2 q^qTf?T^^!rj{«qi? 5 K?T; 1 ^ qm- 

qqiq qM qqRqrq q»ir%iK^sfq ^ »TTfir 

^ qqqrr %% ( Vjasa Bhasya on Put. Sfttra-llf. 13.) 
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11. 86-92. etc. —All are equally 

characterized by J^^nd and, therefore, it is wron^ 

to draw a line ot distinction between things and things and 
say that certain things are absolutely and only, e. g*, 
©tc., while certain others are absolutely and 

only, e.g. etc. 

I. 89.etc.—Oompare— 

I ^ I Laghu-Vrtti on 

the Sad. 

Page 17. 

1\. 93-9b. ^<51 ^ —This is too ingenious. 

Mallis’ena says that in the first line we had and 5$r»f—the 
first supposed to be and the latter f^q; bat in the second 

hSl£ the order is reversed, being mentioned first and ^ik^^ 
afterwards. This qqT^l?q^ft?rc—abandonment of the order—is 
suggestive of the view that after all there is no such thing as 
fixed or absolute and and so they may very well 

change places! 

II. 96- STOUciqrf^I^: etc.—The author has shown above that 
the Yoga doctrine of qfturrqs and their relation to the qf^;^is a 
virtual admission of the f^rqri^q doctrine, that is, of the 
s^rrqr? of the Jainas. Next he proceeds to show how the ‘srSF^^- 

qri%^9*—the Vaisesikas whose system is being discussed- 

hold a doctrine which-is a virtual admission of the f^^R^qqr^* 
Thus ‘qqrPT^’—Pras'astapaJa, the Bhasyakara of tlie Vais'esika 
Sutras, says, is of two kinds, and^Tf^^; that consist¬ 
ing of atoms is ^q, that consisting of effects is ^ri^cq. 
Obviously, it may be argued, this is not an admission that^?5^— 
the identical ^«gff—is at once ^^q and but all that is 

said is that some varieties of (qtf^ atoms) are while 
others (qq^) are The statements of ^?q?q and thus 

refer to two separate That 

is to say, and 9f^?Rpq are here predicated of two separate 
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subjects. But this defence is futile. For, belongs to all 

the varieties, to as well as to and is 

both with and in other words, and 

are both predicated of So also are they predicated of 

Then again, there is a tacit admission of about 

inasmuch as ^qpr and are predicated of it. 

11.10:^-105. ^ I etc.— 

—Pra. Bhasya in the section on STT^r^, p. ^>8. Viz Edn. 
The passage is thus explained in the Nyayakandali 

S7Tq^r«JT?*TKT»T3rff^T^iTrJrc?T«Tr^T^ 

( ibid p. 02). 01: the three ways in which is produced two 

are by means of and f^vrm- and being thus 

the ar^tT^rf^^Rurs of they have the same arf^T^ur as 

and that is air^^r* being thus shown to possess 

and f^^TRT, it becomes subject to and in other words, 

it is (see above). Now^from its q'rii’frp’Tff*?r‘JT> it is already 
known to be Therefore, it is The 

of had already been shown above. But the same is 

shown once more here as a doctrine which is denied and yet 
virtually admitted by the Vais'esikas in some of their tenets— 
thus betraying incoherent talk. (1. 105 ). 

Page 17-18. 

11.105-142. !T?5jfq'sn^# ^etc.— The author now takes up the 
question of its general form—i. e., without any 

such particular application as that to ^ or sqhf as was done 
above, and points out the innumerable contradictions and 
impossible positions to which the doctrine of absolute 
or leads us. 

For example, a real thing is defined as that which does 
something. Now let us see how the doctrine of absolute 
or gff f^g iyc^ will fit in with this. A thing is one which has 

^ The whole paragraph of the text is taken almost verbatim 
from Hemacandra’s commentary on his own 
1-i. 33. 
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either beginning nor end, but only persistent existence ( btst- 
)• Now, if it is a reality it must (it; so in e- 
ling, as required by the definition of reality; and that either 
onceov gradfiallf/, for no third alternative is possible according 
' the law of ‘ the excluded middle ’ 

Of the two, the latter, that is, aradual activity 
impossible in the present case, for there is nothing to delay 
e action of the thing and prevent its doing its work at 
^ce ( unless the tiling is lacking in the 

quirod energy or competency. It may be argued that the 
ing possesses the cupaclfg to do a certain work, but it needs 
{ auxiliary agent to turn that capacity into actuality. But 
at is virtually admiUing thiit the thing is so far licking in 
0 required coii potoncy ( what 

ipends upon others is protanto lacking in its own strength. It 
ay bo answerel that it is not the thing that needs an auxi- 
iry in order to pro luce an ollect, but it is the effect itself which 
»eds it in order to come into being 

HfrTRqiira)* -But this is only 
evade the difticnlty: we want a straight answer to this 
lestion—Is the thing competent or incompetent? IE ik is 
impetent, why should it weakly and imploringly look at Ihe 
ce of the auxiliary, aud not produce the eflfect at once ? You 
ill perhaps say that a seed though perfectly competent to put 
rth a sprout does so actually only when accompanied by earth, 
ater, etc., and not otherwise. This statement, however, will not 
and the test of the following dilemma; Do those companions 
mder any assistance to the principal cause or not? IE they 
) not, the cause ( the thing of our hypothesis) has no 

ore reason to be active after than it bad before the advent 
■ those companions. If they do, we ask the question: Is 
le assistance ( ) thus rendered by the companions to 

le thing identical with the thing or is it different ? 
it ) is identical with the thing, it vitiates the 

^ry of the thing and turns it into something it 

3ing itself something produced by those auxiliaries. ( ^ 

7 
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If, on the other hand, it ( ) is different from the f^qf 

thing itself, how can it afiEect the f^qr thin" at all, any more 
than the Sahya mountain can affect the Vindhya mountain? 
(This is only an example to illustrate two disoonnected things 
which have no influence upon each other). It may be argued 
that the assistance ( ) is neither identical with the thing 

to which it is rendered, nor is it separate from it, but it belongs 
to it ( )• To this argument wo reply by a 

question; What is the relation between the thing assisted 
( —the thing of our hypothesis) and the assistance 

itself (cannot be i^r^T; for, exists only 

between two whereas in the present case the thing assisted 
is a j[ 5 q and the assistance itself is a f^r. Nor 

can the relation be for, is one and all-pervadmg, 

and therefore it cannot be connected with any particular 
correlates (he.,these, rather than those),all the correlates being 
equally far from or equally near to the 

5 ^: ). If you hold 
that the is connected with pirtioiilar correlates, it means 

that those correlates influon :'0 ( the in a certain 

manner—in which case the old difficulties (see above) about 
the influence whether regarded as identical with or 

different from the recur: thus, if the is one with 

the it i^ nothing more than the if it is distinct 

from the the fails to b:? the relation of any 

particular correlate. Therf-fore nothing that isabsolutely |%^can- 
gradually do something and thus fulfil the definition of Reality. 
Now to take the other alternative, viz., tho alternative of the 
thing doing its work all at once. The objection to it is 
that nothing is ever known to be doing all its work at a single 
stroke. Supposing it does, what will remain for it to do in 
the next moment? Supposing, again, that there does remain 
some work to do, then the position is the same as the one 
above considered, viz., that of gradual action, of which it is 
only an alias* Supposing, however, that it has no work to do 
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, in the succeeding moment, it fails to fulfil the definition of 
^ Realiky and is therefore nothing. Thus, both the alternative 
hypotheses of gradual or successive action and simultaneous 
action failing in the case of an absolutely thing, the activity 
with which they are concomitant also fails, and with the 
failure of activity comes non-existence or nothingness. Thus 
collapses the alternative of absolute 

Page 19-20. 

11. 143~173.Turn we now to the other alternative, viz., that 
of absolute An thing is one which perishes every 

moment. Soch a thing cannot do any kind of work successively 
( ); for, in its case no succession either of time or of space 

is possible. Thus:—-Succession means the relation of before and 
after, which is impossible in the case of that which has 
absolutely momentary existence. Only a thing that abides can 
cover several points of space and time. But the thing which 
perishes every moment cannot do so. How things fare under 
. the absolute-^lfJp^^^-hypothesis is thus desoabed in a verse 

H”—i. e., Things occupy only a certain point of space or 
time, they do not cover any length of space or time. It may 
be urged that things no doubt perish in a moment and so do 
not admit of succession but they form a i* ©*1 ^ con¬ 

tinuous series^ which does not so perish and widch consequently 
makes succession possible. But this assumption will not mend 
matters. For, there is no such reality as a continuous series. 
Supposing there is such a real series, if the series is momentary, 
the position is the same as before, that is, the objection in the 
case of the single members mentioned above applies to the 
series as well. If, on the other hand, the series be supposed 
^ to be capable of persistence in time, the doctrine of momentari- 
ness ( ) vanishes. Nor can an absolutely thing 

(as supposed by the hypothesis) i. 0 ., that which is only 
mom 0 ntary( ), do all its work ai once ( ). The 

dilemma with which the advocate of absolute 
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Baddhist—is confronted is this: When a single [ the 

Buddhist is so obsessed by the idea of that he calls 

things '^oTs’], when a fruit, for example, simultaneously gives 
rise to numerous effects such as etc., does it do so by 

virtue of a sini^le nature or of many natures ( 

) ? la the former case, there could be no 
diversity of effects among etc,, since they all arise from a 
single—uniform—nature, in the latter case i. e., if it 
produced e'c., as (the stuff of whidi the effect is 

made), and ®tc., as (auxiliaries), we would ask 

whether the many natures (which, by hypothesis, belong to 
the thing) were the thing itself or otherwise? In the latter 
case, they could not be nature.^ ( )* 

In the former case, the thing itself would have to be regarded 
as many (qTrrr?T^?TT^cTff ); or the natures would have 

to be regarded as one (^q^r^RT 

)• he argued that there is no plurality 

of natures in a thing, the thing acting as grqRR ia oae place 
and in another. Rut this will mean that the thing which 

is and nqR:q (persistent and possessed o^ a single nature, 
uniform), successively produces many effects—an admission of 
plurality of natures and variety of effects ( 

^), If you object: How can that which is fqR, and qy ^ q 
(uniform) and therefore erspq (acting at once and not by 
successive steps) give rise to effects which are qRf (various) 
and qjfqq: (arisingin succession)? We retort; If from one single 
partless ?^qr^^»7r acting as a cause there can spring—as you 
hold—at a single flash, without succession, numerous effects 
requiring numerous causes, why can not a ^^hing produce 
successively a variety of effects ? That is to say, the anomaly 
if any, under one supposition is the same as under the other. 
Therefore, a thing which is absolutely i»e., fails to 

show itself to be a reality by doing something at once, without 
succession of steps ( ^ 

Thus, both the alternatives of and failing, the 
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which they cover 'ilso fails, and wifch the failure of 

goes the ftiiliire of existence. Thus, collapses the doctrine of 

absolute which the Buddhist is a special advocate. 

c£. 5T giqa 1 afiJturunfqi 

WI *mT ll” Quoted in Ilem.'s ( oin. i/ritwr \A \\‘ 

It interesting to read, liowever, tlie following remark 
inado by a Jaina writer: “ H’TtfiT^Tf^’TfT^qrrr: 

?iwr^*T: 4t3rTWJT!T ^mf^qTS’sr’ir ^ arfrr 

( Gunn. Com. on Sad. St. 57 ) where the ia mentioned 

as the Buddhistic definiti m of Realitv. 

•rf 

Page 20. 

11.174-180. c!c.—Now the author 

shows how things, under the Syadvada hypothe.^is, can act, w^hile 
they possess the three-fol 1 characteristics of the abandonment 
of previous form, acceptance of a new Form, an.l retention of 
its own identity. The only p-^ssible objection to it is that it 
involves the attribution of contradictory characteristics to one 
and the same thing. But the objection can be easily met by 
an appeal to experience—which favours the view that 
things are multiform in character, and so the only doctrine 
which tallies with experience and therefore with truth, is that 
things are neither exclusively hut are in reality 

both—like the Nara-Simha (Man-Lion) ot mythology: “ 

( ‘ vtpT f?r?T 

?rj?vrPT 

11. 181-183. ftc.—The Vais'e^ikas, too, hold 

doctrines which can be easily shown to savour of Syadvada— 
though they would not like to admit it. Thus, for example, they 
recognise(which really amounts to contradictory ^s) ina 
single body or substance; one and the same substance is described 
as moving or stationary; one and the same object—a for 

example, is supposed to be both red and not-red ( the former 
when it is hot, the latter when it is not so), covered and open etc. 
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cF. ‘‘ I ST ^ f^Tbsr- 

i fTj'^ I ft?r>JTT^5F^T^fj^^vrr€rJT5^wfH ^ nnr 

*5? JTnT5^!T^r5[j I T%^ %c^rrf^^ I ?f^ 

l’’ Gun i. Cow. on B.icl. 57. 

etc—The Buddhist^^jBiinilarly, find no contradiction 
in seeing and in one and the l^aine f%?r^2r. Note 

that they do not attri^iuto qualities to substances, for they 
recognise no external reality, but only see certain elements in 
a particular ilea—and for example^ in the idea or 

concept of cpr* 

11.184-188. 3T5r=^ ©tc.—The author findsit 

necessary to observe that so far as is concerned the Vaisesika 
unlike the Buddhist does not regar 1 it as (momentary) 

but only ( tliat which has a beginning and an end, not 

necessarily the short duration of a single moment of tirue)^ 
but even he regards etc., as just like the 

Buddhist, and scr the question of not irrelevantly 

introduced while dealing with the tenets of the Vaisesikas. 
Keraernber that Sankara has called the Vaisesikas, on this 
account, ‘ i- e., semi-Bu Idhists. For the of 

5T%, etc., ill the Vais'e^ika system, see Nyaya-Mnkt&vuli 
and Cora, thereon, Bh. P. Stanza 27. 

1. 188. spHFrTHf’iE^rRreto.—The VaisWka confines 

to etc.—but many a thing he regards as 

having a certain duration in time which is limited. Now if you 
put the ideas of duration, i.e., persistence in time, and limited¬ 
ness in time together, it will mean the same thing as 

1. 389. gjrijfrsrq ^ ^sf^?r etc.—There is not a 

moment uf linii; when a tbin^ does not partake of the three^fold 
character of 3?qrR. and (see above). 
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Stanza V^. 

Page 21 . 

The doctrine next criticized is :— 

Stanza VI: —(1) There is some maker of the world; (2) He 
is one ; (3) He is everywhere; [ (3a) He knows everything.] 

(4) He is self-dependent; (5) Ho is eternal. 

Criticism :— 

I. 11 . 3-8 JSfJTer: : 

etc.—A syllogism to prove th(3 existence of 
God, The major premiss on which it rests is ^ 

^ 7 */— 

Everything that is made requires an infc<!lligent iiiaker— 

ajar, etc.; the Earth etc. are things made; therefore, 
they have an intelligent maker, whom wo call 
Is'vara or God. 

11, 9. t3* —Hero the minor premiss is not 

“ unproven.” For, it can bo easily shown to bo true by m:anf^ 
of the following argument:—The Earth etc. are things made; 
because, they spring from dehnite causes ( 

H^r); also because, they are bodies possessed of parts 

11. 10-11. -Nor is the hefa 

in the theistio syllogism either “ inconclusive ” or '•hostile” 
For, it fully satisfies the condition T%WT^^tlT%r the violation 
of which involves the fallacies of inconclusive ” and '‘hostile” 
hetas. If there be a single case in which the fg exists without 
the the %g; is ‘inconclusive ’ ( ‘ ); if the fg 

exists always without the it is distinctly ‘hostile’ 

But in the present case, the is one which is never found 
where the is not found (f^gi^rr^5^rfT%-) and is, therefore, a 
goo(l'^3(?nr rra 

11.11*12. qrrf^ etc.— Nor is the ^ “pre¬ 
cluded ” ( ) by trnra^, or having closed the 

question to the contrary. <-"• stated as a ^ after 

the statement of the qejr ( ) and the (>94 )• 
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11. 13. ;nR ©to- There is no rival or 

to prove the opposition. The following may be plausibly 
alvanced as such an ^r^FTt hut it will fail: 

God could not be the maker of the World—the Earth, 
etc., because he would be wanting in a physical body to ac¬ 
complish the task, he being like emancipated souls 
whom no one supposes to be world-makers. 

This syllogism may be subjected to the following criticism* 

Is God-the subject of the proposition to be proved-AnowJn 
or ^inknown / If vnknown the argument involves the fallacy 
of * affirmed of a subject-q^-which is fictitious). 

If known, there is no reason to think that he is lacking in a body 
and is, therefore, incapable of making the world. It a body 
is required for the task, be may be supposed to have got it, 
by what is called that is to say, the TTinur which 

proves a may he supposed to prove also the ^s that 

are required in the [Example; If you assume the 

existence of a substance called either to explain the 
phenomenon of light, that substance may be supposed, by the 
same hypothesis, to possess all those properties that are 
required to make the phenomenon possible.] 

Page 33. 

11.20. (2)^ etc.— God is one. If there were 

many gods, i, many masters of the world, the world would 
be thrown into confusion by the conflict of discordant wills ; 
and the very purpose for which wo had resorted to the 
hypothesis of a divine maker, vi/., to explain the harmony and 
order of the Universe, would thereby be defeated. 

II. 24-29. (3a) ^ etc.-— = Omnipresent ; 

because, his activity is wanted everywhere. Or,(3b)^T^TrJ ^omni¬ 
scient ; because intelligent making requires thought or wisdom. 

11. 30-35. (4) —God is //-dependent. 

etc.—Originally found in the Mah&bharata, Vana-parva, 
It has has been subsequently reproduced in many works both 
of Jaina and Brahmana literature* It means: Impelled by 
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God, a soul moves to heaven or to bell. No other person is 
master of his ^ and 5 :^. ^//-dependence is implied in the 
very notion of one who is the Lord of all. 

11. 36. (5) n»lT ft etc.—He is eternal. A created 

God is a contradiction in terms. This may be shown by a 
simple question: Is the Greater of God eternal or not? If 
he is, why not so God himself? If not, he will have to be 
supposed to be a creature created by another, and he by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. 

Page 33 . 

I. 45. ijerr: etc.—ridiculous and false 
doctrines. 

II . 54. »RflrS5rfd 6 tc.—The master preaches his doctrine to 
all, yet all do not benefit by it, because there are some whose 
minds are so bedimmed by passions that they cannot receive 
the light oE his teaching. It is their fault, not his. 

—See Kad. Nir. ed. p. 196. 

11. 67.~^T etc.—Oh friend of the World I 

Despite your possessing faultless skill in sowing seeds of the 
right Dharma, even you have had your barren lands. It is 
not surprising. To birds of darkness ( owls ) the rays of the 
sun are as white (ironical ; black ) as the feet of bees 1 
Page 34 . 

11 72‘75.-II. WJpl eto.—-Here begins a detailed 
oritioUm of the theistic syllogism— 

I. The first objection is that hero the ( major pre¬ 
miss ) is not known to be sound ( )• 

agreed that a ( ^5 ) loiitis to the inference of frpi?. when 

the wnfjf {u e, its invariable conoomittanoe with the ) 
is eatablished by Bat we are going to show that such 

is impossible in the present case. 

II. 75.-9 etc.—Here is a dilemma: Is 

God ( 1 ) possessed of a body or ( 2 ) not—when making these 
worlds ? If he is possessed of a body, we should like to know 

O 
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whether the body is ( l,a ) insihle like ours, or (l,b) invisible like 
that of a ghost ? The former alternative (No. l,a) is ruled out 
by We do not see any such body working in the pro¬ 

duction of grassj trees, rain-bows, olouds, etc. Hence the 
alleged m rRT ^^h^fT^^^^-falls to the 

ground. The here is i- inconclusive, 

on account of its being common to things possessed of firT^<^Qd 
those possessed of like the hetu which is in. 

conclusive as to or being found in things which 

are ( e. (/. ) and also in things which are 

{e* ). The latter alternative (No. l,b ) requires to be 

made clearer as to whether the invisibility of his body is due to 
his unique greatness or to any fault of our adrsta i» e. misfor¬ 
tune, caused by the law of Karma— ue, dharmaand adharma.— 
The first of these alternatives is not 8up])ortod by any proof ; 
moreover, it involves argument in a circle ( ) in 

that his invisible body will be proved when his unique great¬ 
ness is proved* and his unique greatness will be proved when 
his invisible body is proved. The second alternative ( No. 2 ) 
is not free from certain doubts. Thus, a doubt will arise in 
our mind whether our failure to see his body is due to the 
fact of his not existing at all {e, g. we do not see the body of a 
son of a barren woman ) or to any defect in our adrsta 
which incapacitates us for the sight {e,g. owing to the same reason 
we do not see the body of a ghost). Moreover, if God works 
without a body it is contrary to all our experience of other 
drstantas or examples. For, all the examples of which we 
have observed (such as ^ etc.) show a maker possessed of a 
body (such as a potter ). Without a body a maker can do 
nothing: he would be as inactive as So the <i|T% of 

the hetu (z^rf^^f) with the sildhya breaks down 

when placed on the horns of the dilemma of and 

For the Ny4ya-Vais arguments, see ?iyr. Viz. Ed. 
pp. 55-57, on g. on St. I. 

11. 90-93-2. Moreover, the hetu is ‘ ’ or * 

as it is otherwise called. For, we see by sffafafrsnrn’r that o^riain 
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do spring into existence even without an intelligent 
1 maker, e. g. a tree, a lightning, a cloud etc., in fact all natural 
phenomena which wo do not see created by man or any other 
living being. 

So we conclude; “w 

Page 25. 

Mallisena next proceeds to examine the so called 
attributes of God viz. etc. 

11. 96. <3tc.—Ood is supposed to be one, be¬ 

cause, it is said, multiplicity of gods would mean multiplicity of 
wills, with its necessary corollary,—a conflict of wills and the 
consequent confusion in the making and management of the 
world. Hut the Jaina denies the necessity of the corollary 
and in support of his position he cites the examples of (1) an 
anthill made by many ants, (2) that of a palaoo made by many 
artizans and (3) that of a beehive made by many bees—all 
working harmoniously together to a common end. 

- etc.—Some might see one Supreme Maker 

behind each of these makers viz. the ants, the bees etc. But 
they may well be asked: Why not say then that God is 
the maker of etc. instead of the potter, the weaver etc.? 

If you say their agency is too visible to bo denied we should 
like to know how the agency of the ants and the bees is any 
the less visible, cf. Sil.'s Com. on the Silfcrakr. p, 79 ‘‘bthT ^— 

<ET|s?TTf^?nir 

1 r% fUFrir- ^n:'»Rw 

iKirfr>t’Tf^'«»nn5'eTf^^T!Tr 1 

S’il. Com. on ^ 

^ [They do say, however, that God is according to them the 
primary cause, and the potter etc.» the secondary causes. See 
Bh, G», Br. S^ltras etc., cf, Martineau’s Study of Rel. Vol. I. ] 
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11. etc.— To hold that God is one in 

order to avoid conflict of wills is like getting rid of a family 
to avoid quarrelling about food ! 

1. 108.-h^ ®®yi omni¬ 
present, it must be either through the body ( ) or 

through the mind ( )• 1*^® former case, his body 

would fill all space, leaving no room for other objects. The 
latter alternative is ail right, for, we too hold that the Supreme 
Person (pervades the whole Universe with his 
boundless iirFT. But it is not a position which you can take up 
since your Veda asserts the omnipresence of God in the physical 
sense. For, your texts such as etc. declare his 

physical ubiquity. 

1. 115.- ipefhs etc.—A possible reason for regarding God 
as physically all-pervasive is this : If God occupied only a par¬ 
ticular spot he could not well deal with objects at a distance. 
But this is bad reasoning. Is the Divine Architect, who is the 
supposed maker of the three worlds, working like a carpenter 
through the instrumentality of bis body, or through that of 
his mind ? The first would be a long and tedious process if his 
body is to be supposed to be limited in size to avoid the 
difficulties of the hypothesis of an infinite body. The seco .<d 
process viz. that of working by the mini will not necessitate 
physical omnipresence of the deity. Minor gods, ail are agreed, 
dwell in limited worlds of their own and yet work by their 
mind at great distances. Moreover, the physical omnipresence 
of God would mean his contamination through contact with all 
sorts of impurities including residence in hell. It may be 
urged from the other side that this objection will apply equally 
to the doctrine which we have accepted viz. that of mental 
omnipresence of the Supreme Person (the Perfect Man). But 
this is wrong. It is mistaking the very nature of a mental 
process, in which has not to leave the atmau and travel to 
the object from a distance. Besides, the argument of con. 
tamination is absurd: thought of a dirty thing does not fill 
the mouth with dirt, or the thought of luxuries provide you 
with the luxuries themselves. 
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Page 26 . 

1. 133.-115 y H I CTH f —Thia is withdrawing a point 

which was conceded in a foregoing passage ( see sapra ). 

1. 138.-?!^ q) etc.—The case of irff is some¬ 

times illustrated by the analogy of the light ( ^^or-rays ) of 
the snn, which, though a gui^a ( attribute ) of the sun, trayels 
from the sun to the world which it illumines. But the 
analogy will not bear scrutiny. The rays are not a gnna of the 
snn, but a dravya made of luminous matter ( pndgala ), and the 
luminosity (light-iiqsTqT) which belongs to them as a guna 
never travels out of them. 

1. qr etc.—See vv. 370-73. The 

passage occurs in a discussion about the nature of Jiva. The 
position of the opponent and the .Taina criticism of the same 
are very clearly brought out in the text and the Com. of the 
verses quoted here. These have been explained in the Com. 
mentary as follows 

“ ‘ f%T«>Tr gwi or.’ 

513 gnrr 3 Rrg 353531 f^r®ri3r uqrtqr: 

W gar: l 3 333 1 S3f33 

33 *R3l3n3g'3?33: 3 3;33853l 3353^33^- 

3JR^3 ^ 33^3 3T3:13Wl^iqfT^5TT3?lr3R331wn ?T%5qT'ft 

3#m3 33 II 3r?3r^I§: ?rv3g3R3Tf- 

‘ n g <3 3W93if.’ 

3 jn3 3 ^ 33 ; ^51 ?l33T%T 3^33^ 3^31 3 qi f%g 

313 ^— 

‘ ^fI33W 33 ft.* 

^rj33Tq;^«K 333 :3l?h3:1 sr3r^53W3q»3f338ir3335^ 3^ I 331 
n3:533 g?33 3?3 WT^n?3^^ 3^0 r^3T33Br 

(3W)3f^ 3hf3r333ft HE3t^ 13 31^ 33333 5331 
33 3f3T I sm wrtf —‘3T^3?33T ’ 33$ 3IJI33®r333 

sr?33 3?3T5 3T 3T$Jrsi3t I 33$% 33f^—3?3f$^ 3Tf$ 

f3i|3 WJ3%3 1^135 H” vj. vv. 370-76 etc., Com. 
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Page 27 . 

11.This formulates the objeotion: The rays 
of the sun are not guqias but dravya ; and so little wonder 
that they travel out of the Snu; luminosity is their guna, which 
cannot go out of the dravya. Similarly, jrR is a guija of 
atman and it cannot travel out of fitman. 

n g or etc.—Wonderful is the nature of jrR it has not 
to go out to the spot of its object—it remains in atman and 
works at a distance. If an analogy is wanted it is afforded in 
a magnet—which is wellknown for its actio in distans. 

11. 153-194.-3t«i etc.—Taking a%n=ommsoient. 

The doctrine of the omniscience of Qod can be easily disproved 
by means of the following dilemma: Is the omniseience of 
Qod proved by jprftg or ( i. e. or ) ? Not the 

former. For, springs from the contact of and 
which is not possible in the case of omniscience which trans¬ 
cends the employment of s. Not the latter—in the shape 
of For, >3 based upon the recollection of an 

invariable ooncomittanoe between (tf) and 
and we do not know of any which can prove omniscience— 
the latter being too far away from the field of our observation. 

It may be argued that the in the present case is of 

the nature of that is to say, omniscience is inferred as 

necessarily implied in the wonderful variety of the cosmos. 
Bnt the argument is wrong. There is no necessary implication 
of omniscience contained in the variety of the Cosmos, which 
can be easily explained by the law of karma in the case of 
living beings and by an nncansed natural state of things in the 
case of inanimate matter. Nor is there any testimony of 
or fo prove the omniscience. Is the arnrff (I) made by 
Qod or (2) made by any other person ? (1) If it is made by 

Qod, it is a wonderful self-laudatory document—hardly worthy 
of trne greatness. Moreover, it is impossible that he could 
have given out the agamas without a physical body, the very 
utteranoe of the sounds of their letters rec^uiring a throat, a 
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]palate etc., ( of. Bt. S&. II. ii. 38-40.) And i£ he has a 
body, it is a position which has been already disposed of (see 
above ). (2) If it is made by any other person, is that person 
(2a) omniscient or (2b) not ? (2a) If he is omniscient, 

God is one such person and here is another— a position which 
militates against the nnity and singularity of God. Besides, 
the omniscience of the other person will require to be 
demonstrated by the word of a third person, who must be also 
omniscient, and so on ad infinitum. (2b) If be is not 
omniscient, what faith can we put in his word ? 

Page 28 . 

11. 174.-aTqr^ <9 etc.—The author next proceeds to 

show that if God is the scarce of the Brabmanical scriptures, 
he is anything but omniscient. For, the Brabmanical 
scriptures, says the writer, are full of contradictions. 

11. 175-178.-?nir^ etc.—The passage that follows is taken 
verbatim from Gunaratna’s T. R. D. p. 261-62. The conflicting 
texts quoted therein are selected with reference to the rratas or 
moral precepts of the Jainas viz. (w^*r), 

together with aprRug. 

11. 199.-?i«n etc.—If God is sel£*dependent and at 

the same time all-merciful, why should he create a world full 
of misery ? There is nothing to prevent him from creating a 
perfect world. Not even his independent will ? No. For, 
the will is linked to an all-merciful nature, cf. S’ankara on 
Br. Sfu II. ii. 37. 

I . 201-0Full of; 9r^-happiae8S< 

II. 202.-«m iivgiv^^o etc.—If you propose to reconcile 
the misery in the world with God’s mercy by the hypothesis of 
karma, it will amount to a surrender of the principle of his 
independence ( of. S'ankara on Br. SO. II. ii. 37). 

11. 204.-3BTWfe—Funeral libation of water; equivalent to 
•ounding the death-knell. 
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f^rf^^-Yishnn, God. ftw-a world. Jmwm— 

Arriving in the morning at a toll-bar. Ton drove yonr oart 
all night in the hope that yon would thereby pass the toll-bar 
nnnotioed in the darkness of the night. Bat nnfortnnateiy yon 
reached the toll-bar jnst when there was daybreak and the 
officer at the station had got np to do his daty I Hence ‘ 

is idiomatic expression to state that yoa have 
arrived at the very position yoa wanted to avoid all along. 

11. 207.-f5fr M t fi t H i etc.—He is not only dependent npon 
the law of karma of his creatures for the allotment of happi¬ 
ness and misery in this world, but a farther question arises as 
to who is the maker of the law of karma ( ) i* If he has 

not made it, he is not Isvara or Lord in regard to it. 

11 . etc.—If he is eternal, his nature 

should be eternal, his oreativeness should be eternal—be should 
be ever creating and creating—a process which would never 
end, and not a single act of creation would ever be complete. 
And, since an incomplete act is no act ( a ^ is not a ^ before 
the last moment of completion is reached and it is fit to perform 
the work for which it was intended for, ), 

God would be the maker of nothing. If, on the other hard, 
creativeness were not part of his nature, he could not create 
the world any more than &k&8a which never creates any world. 

Page 3a 

11.218.-eTf^ m etc.-If he has an absolutely eternal nature, 
and oreativeness is part of that nature, he would be ever creating 
and creating without any possibility of or destruction. If 
creation and destrnotion sprang from a single nature—the two 
would be simultaneous; moreover, it wonld mean difference of 
effects (creation and destruction) without difference in the 
sanse (a single nature). If you adopt the hypothesis of two 
natures^ one of which ( ^ ) is put forth at one time and the 
other (the other time, that is tantamount to a 
confession that his nature is not eternal, but only occasional. 
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li. 225*229.-fgai ®tc.—A. plurality of natures is 

attributed to God ia the Brahmanical scriptures. Thus, the 
nature of is active at the time of creation, of at 

the time of destruction, and of at the time of its exist¬ 

ence: gr5R[, ^ and 

etc.—A change of states in God would mean 

a changing God. 

11. 229.-3T^n^ —Granting that God is eternal, 

how is it that he is not ever'creating? A possible answer is 
that it depends upon his free and independent tvill when to be 
engaged in the act of creation and when not, and hence the 
creation is occasional. But the answer is futile. On what should 
his will depend ? On him and him only ? If so, it should be 
eternally there, and the creative activity should be eternal and 
not occasional and spasmodic. 

I 11. 232«-w^r etc.—God is said to have 

& the following attributes: etc. (For this and small diffe- 

^ rences on the point see Tarkasamgraha and Com., Karikavali 
with Com. Muktavali and Dinakari, and Nydyakandali p. 57 ). 
' vilf these have to be inferred from their effects, they will be 
of a very unsatisfactary kind, unworthy of God. For, the 
world we see is by no means perfect. From our imperfect 
or finite world we can only argue to a finite or imperfect God: 
See E. Oaird’s Com. on Kant: Rational Theology; John 
Caird’s “ Introduction to the Phil, of Religion/* and Flint's 
‘‘Theism/’ 

11. 233.- w dsfTRrwt JTffts ©to*—The famous dilemma 
raised by Mill and S'ankara. Creative activity on the part of 
God may be supposed to spring either from self-interest or 
pity for his creatures. The former is impossible in the case 
of God. The latter is not possible without the presupposition 
of misery of his creatures which he strives to remove. The 
misery, however, is impossible without a body and organs to 
suffer it, and these are not existing prior to creation* Thus, 
9 
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the theist finds himself lost in a vicious circle—pity and 
misery necessary to account for God’s creative activity, and 
the creative activity necessary for the possibility oE misery I 

Page 31 . 

11. 242.— Going both ways like the pendulum 

of a bell. For the Jaina argument see Sad-Darsana-Samuocaya, 
Tarka-rahasya-dipika pp. 52-53, 115-24, S'il. (3om. on the 
gt^trakritdnga pp. 42-47). 

For the Theistic argument examined in the Stanza and 
the Com. see ?inf. p. 54-56. 

For the difficulties of the Theistic position consult Sankara’s 
Com. on the Br.Su. If. i.i, 37-41 Ramanuja’s Com. on the same 
and on 1. i. 3* For an attempt at a solution of some of the 
difficulties see Br. Su. II. i. 30-3G The point of will be 

found suggested by a corresponding passage in ^.pp. 55-56 : 
of* Meanwhile the practical needs and experiences of 
religion seem to me sufficiently met by the belief that beyond 
each man and in a fashion continuous with him there exists 
a larger power which is friendly to him and to his ideals. All 
that the facts require is that the power should be both other 
and larger than our conscious selves. Anything larger will 
do, if only it be large enough to trust for the next step. It 
need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It might con¬ 
ceivably even be only a larger and more godlike self, of 
which the present self would then be but the mutilated expres¬ 
sion, and the universe might conceivably be a collection of 
such selves, of different degrees of inclusiveness, with no 
absolute unity realized in it at all. Thus would a sort of 
polytheism return upon us. 

** Upholders of the monistic view will say to such a poly¬ 
theism ( which, by the way, has always been the real religion 
of common people, and is so still to-day ) that unless there be 
one albinclusive God, our guarantee of security is left imper¬ 
fect. In the Absolute, and in the Absolute only all is saved. 
If there be different Gods, each oaring for bis part, some 
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portion of some of ns might not be covered with divine protec¬ 
tion, and our religious consolation would thus fail to be com¬ 
plete*.Common sense is less sweeping in its demand 

than philosophy.I think, in fact, that a final philosophy 

of religion will have to consider the pluralistic hypothesis 
more seriously than it has hitherto been willing to consider 
it”—James’s Varieties of Religious Experience p. 526. 

“ This [a belief in more gods than one] of itself is what 
reason cannot rest in—what reason is constantly finding out 
more clearly to be false. The more the universe is examined 
and understood, the more apparent does it become that it is a 
single, self-consistent whole—a vast unity in which nothing 
is isolated or independent. The very notion, therefore, of 
separate and independent deities, and still more, of course, of 
discordant or hostile deities ruling over different departments 
of nature, is opposed to the strivings and findings of reason 
Flint’s “ Theism ” pp. 40-41. 

For the Design Argument in its old form see Paley^s 
“Natural Theology’*, and for its defence against later criticism, 
see Flint’s “Theism;” and for a history of the Teleological 
Argument, Flint’s Theism pp. 387-90. 

For the whole subject of Theistic proofs, see ibid, Lectures 
IX to end. Among modern writings on the subject in addition 
to Flint's “ Theism and Anti-Theistio Theories the reader 
may consult Kant’s criticism of Cartesian proofs and Rational 
Theology, and the statement of diflBcnlties in the design argu¬ 
ment in the old orthodox form and a reinterpretation of the 
argument in John Caird’a “Philosophy of Religion,” and Edward 
Caird’s Com. on Kant. Consult also Martineau's “ Study of 
Religion” Vol I, Fraser’s “Theism” (Kantian presentation of 
the subject), Lindsay’s “Recent Advances in Theism,” Pringle- 
Pattison’s “ Idea of God,” Ward’s “ Realm of Ends ” and 
Alexander’s “ Space, Time and Deity.” 
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Appendioesi 

1 . 

Pfe jnn»>m? i \ it^njjigaCT- 

i JTirr^si 

?Ri5in% %«l' rf^^i 

«r?€rmq«r 5T?^r^. *mt i 

srg «?n^?»Jii^m*r5ref%: i *fiT^if^w^^rrwgr« 
qgff ^ g^wgUrftn: I g 'giffTT- 

^kmR i8fr?^T%^ i 5qw3*TRsr€i%^T^ Jifirartr- 

7«iPn ’TSfrrf^ iifwR: I ?f 3 qff?t^«frjnfir5Jiiai?rpae^ift'4r(?J«^'»Td'< 
g r%oi?fh5nEi^ I I Jif^ t^t3M«4-«i«r^piTr*Tra-, 

tT^ wins*Rftce»nfir«m?ji3»rRiTf^ g ^r«T^ I 

?nrrf^ t^?^»Tr%i^^5rrPtmn%ii?'jraKf5i ^r^sRinfit- 

*iT?ft«H«tr^ I wt ^ g 

ar^’rq <^g »i » i 3M i*rfgTtt > 

Hw^rsr ^ f^<Trf^irf«^ fn*T»%<T?wi^ ?titr»^i 

3TR =9 I «Tt: %«TS«r^^ ^*Tra tlTe# 3^1 ? I 

^t*rnrOT«r^ i g 5w»RTf^ftc?r: ^alfsfJrJhrt 

^1r g r%ei^ i RSTsarar^ < sts^ragag f| iKT?t!5e'^«c?f: i 

srr4 JT^rjf: i ^^Sr^nmrvrsng; i 

?rre!nn^, 5^^^5^^r^l^^^wr^Twfa^rsR i PirfiF^k 

?rmi5?iw 1 33 *n r%«*Tg wirrwrfir^ %w 1 sri^g wf 

ersfqTRT^^TOT^ I f| sarRj^ g firorf^ 'l*n?aiTir?TnTrs^ g 
I 3rfirf^5RWRf^awfe%: • fi^^5iR?3R5R«IRT?^l 
5?i*Tf*TR^ 5*nRt5 q^i'T^R 1 ?ra 5*nffffTm«qfg: 5rRi?a 
ww§?tR^ «Tl«iW9r^«T^g;7^r?»Tr 

f^PRfit I «T«i«n »T«fM4m*n: ? 1 ^ is ^ trct 

HW io qi^ ? I <53 %g; |«ira3*ngsfq gs?m; arwRumr^^ig; 1 »t»i 
Rr« 3 ?ga*T^ I ?ra sriftg g«n % »?|g- 

*CT HrmgrrRi: ? 1 ret ft re^naif^: 
^^asfruRR I |''TOgiTf^ 3g rasg^ 1 1 ?r«jr ft 

smr 5fth:3^R ^tR^ftspi 1 ^nfft 

'arwprervrr ^ n?i n^rf ft «ign ^3 




«?r?i: sr?m^ i 5?Tnm?i^ i ^ttt: ' mv^n- 

T:?i5rf^v5?T!Tqci*n*r: <rnnT«iiqR>!iw^?ft?in^qa!rf^^?nsp!iT 
^«TPr ^rqle7^rf'nq'»3;?f strTftw^^min^^ravnfta 

sr i dt q f^ i < i ^ 

iflrm qff?*rTqrrf^ i qqmTf^qnn^5rdTq?l%jri^qift'«iq! < 

sqr^Rm’^t^q^TqfwrsfV q ^irsf'ra'rm frT q?T?i: ? i ?roiiq??w?r 
iT»nf^r • n ?T«ir qrwf^^ snT?q«qqff?TT 

q^?JTsqqf|?T5*irqrT 5rn^»j;i q# ?i^ ^ »T^T?r 
ir%5R?q>i|’il^5rmqTfq?q ? i «r»TfhH i ^wqtrfq 5nfr??qT5rftT?5rf^qrq- 
?ni:5qq%: i Rrqwqpi i r^qgiTisi^ fqnn^?! h 

f%r%g;i s^q qqra f^^iqtw^T^qr^qrjnqqTq ^rmr^l mins^ 
mv^sT sig'sfpfr q«ir qrf^r%r%?T fqr'nq^d?rRm5f qf^ sqnrr- 
i:«T5^ I »iqT3*rr!r^tJT fq*n ^ ^sqm rT%«T5rfiR»^5E^^Tq sqrfq- 

arf^q*n'»rqrf^qrac ^Riqiqi^ sqifriq^ ^rw?Tq5iftRcqRr5rq 
?r^?iT ii 3??i 

qr%?r*irf^-' i r% qftce^JTKWTT^qqt^rq:?^ ? i 

sr qv??q»^ i ^ ^qq?75T'i;' ^5 'rft- 

se?TR«q^KT?:'Tqqf3rq:??ifl; i hrjr^ i 3WRRr??qrr^T 

ismr ^gr^r^bcwT'JiTqmnqsr: i »rr%t rRicqw ri|ar 

qrOrr^m • qf q^qnqrat n ^rgfg i ?gtwrfq fsUrfqsr^ 

I ^gqre#if^ %g:^«?<Einf^q4:qwgmg ■ q^^qqrcrt ^orrqr 
;^rqqRn=qig ^%ft^w qRqR »Tf^ ^rffr »Tnir??T?q>iTrqTe^ »?f^ 
?Rq ^qs[^<iriqift^nnRr5iq5T^\wrTrqRf¥g ^ i 
qt^qsrqq q?^q qrT?!qf?qf<l. wqRqf• ^i*^ii'=hi“i'M's 5 

gqs'TTq’S.g^q ^rfrt ^^csrrf^fw sqm^ir: 1 sjq^t^gqRRsqrrmWr 
sR5qqfq?T^qF^q ^RPT^ ep^if^rTqaqsi>Trqrf qfg «w»4^^g; f%- 
iT^qfir^iT^ 5 i ?^nTq?5^q^qfq ^iftfJT^ 

SFfiqf^rm srqsirgT ir frqi^rnj^qrfqgt' ^ ?qmif^qiTqiwa 
gq^qr^^'JT sqqj^ 1 ^ isi'^rnqpTRi H?q?q qrf^fsr ^--1 tgr f? 
^qi^RT g’Jipfnrr’iTq^q f »ft nm: wRgjsfqiJRTT ^ gqr i5:qTqRR{^ 
«r^rai?jtRr I %q*ft'q?:qT? qfRq^qrf^jn: q^r^nsr' ara: qt qqa: 11 
srrRrr^TlRTr: qrqnnq: qq^5>j;^5f?r %*!r 1 gqr ^qqrmqrf^gi^RiJnqr- 
vfiq ?ffq^T 5nfRr?q%: < ' sreqiRqmfq w#- 

?Tf3r%H?q^R %?T I 5rftT#f?^«T3n 

?T|qr^?qm?iqr% 1 5rsft?rq?‘'qmTlRRig[ • gqrRp^q 

q sqTqq>?^q ?Rq rqqqqq^qra^q *q 
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ff%55T*ft 51 ^f^f^*IT^R5F^5r: I W5TR sjnqsp?^ ^^1% f^c^l- 
^TraT^i^tqK^imifm €rrj^qj?nftftwjmT5»T5ii q fqq?rr^«i ?fw i ?nir 
%% I 5Ji?rjRI JTRRr^ i 

wqam^ >g iNt sirf^m?: # bf^- ^Vi^«?3nn!tq5i- 
>iiar: ^s^«rf^mT^75fN:i %?r5rqf^rarT*r??TWi5i?nTrsn st^^iPTrqnt • 
H ^ ? I 5^ I ^5IRtr^5>S?JT?n%?fTnTWr- 

^ M^ ^ wgqqV ni^ i q ^ ?r<TiraRr5ii IgWrO/^ ^i%?- 

g?7f%d^^li^5i ^gcq^rf^iinirad^ ^nq^mi 

?rifqnntTf% i ^r^- 

1%?:^ 3F^'^?5i ^rlsRqr^T f^rf^gfSr artrtsi 

trftR?^ firsiiwnr ftsamrRm^ ^ sr cwrw^iw 

jrar%: JifiEirm^ ^ ttc^nsqi «nftqqf rnfkwqrt^ fTstjfi^f^ 
g^5:5S5irt:*iR: =3i5»Tq^r5r^rg: qrtii^ 

g'ln^fii^ «iiraFfi«T ffit «r?a g fnwisqi^m 

^g?rT f«OTJr5i55rr^5r^55rWr: qfg<irri%^rifrs5!iw??rif: i tr 1 % 
g^5fT?i ST m3rar«> q^iqtwnrm^Ji 
sr H5r% I Or?*rg^^ 1 

1?r^: 11 Nyayakandali 

pp. 54-57. 

2 . 

“»niP?T^ I 

fqR5if^€nn«ni: 11 

awn^RT^ Irwr sinffri^* ^ijI^gwiT^sKfJTfJTT^Tr^lfkJT 
8KI grvr^3f^JT?’jSi% wi 

?^»^i wiw ?rer *t q^f5?isq?r:i sqf^% nnsmt q 'gm- 
f3=' Wf5PPCor^PT3rpg?^if«n%iwrr ^i 

g5rfiT^:?slrt^ 1 Jirf^r f^^rsWT^ir^ ^ 1 f^q!?R?5Fcr sjn?^?qni; 1 
siTt^ ^RnniqrTite: I n?WR*Rri«5TRT5mT«*mqm'^^^ 1^: qq^RH^I 
srrf^ sw^Jrgji: itT?ar6'Tl^gr5^7W(i«f5T!T/^ii?5ia3RHt?«iroiwigi 
wr jRr^?qr$w sr wwffft wfe^rrp'S'art Jt?«i3»n’Tr?5rig; 

^ *1 ire?:orgtr ffit « 3 ^^ 1 ^3 ?gCnira*Tr^ tncqmsr 
?3gi srefttftsjnfh^t iTsf^ggt^ 13nT3ff?i«gt ffv 
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t ^;r swi^ srfRt^^ if^igsrf^gr- 

i%ii5tst{^ sTTVf^ fRt I ?r^ jt jr«rw«T?ir^ 

f<ft! I 3TrT: wfe€r?TVfr^5r?t^ IWF l^g?frar5R?5f^5flT5fqrT^:| 

wf^qFTitt^f^sTt TSFTqtiTT trfaT^<f*T«n<ri5r*i?on3»T- 
T%: f ^ ftm^ff^^TssTHiT wirf^ i 

?R*Tr%s: I FT»Tr ?r#irARr 

f^^ursFWffw; I ?nr ^^rsir«grTrgwPTR^«^'t: i 

qt:r>fpfhTf^«naj^*ir i «^tcqr^mi%gq?r5*tnTr^t 

f| Hfg: 5 '*f^ ' ¥g^^5rn<^?f*f rr?T «ri> hibii- 

irf^q^srr^ i «T<Tt^!irf^ ^ ^ «Tw^«t^?pr^nT^ 

I gwiT%*F ^rsjTwsftq: < ?t »?5p>sf^^*it qsgs^ gugr 

q?T4?*F fT^JTwg’^rmq^^ g'w^ ffir flqirq'Ji^ • 

q^rsf^ ?T^sr: sriar ftlargmri f| ^i^feRt- 

q^rqrqmrit 3f»irSTg«T?f%srqf^<ftq^*rr5^sT^qtT»^tTT*T«ft»ft555TTefrHa*ff 
q?mr!TT ^iftwr 5 ^ i gg: ^®snP>RT «4tf^- 
?Frgf%g^torqj^r'ni^^^ sRrq at?g fti^*Troi: ?qrr^a 5 '»*iqnTig»Tf^ 
^ g?Tf :»gtq*nn ??nr: nWi^Rff snl^^g 1 ?ntr ■atw 

^rntJTsri^w ^ l?r«i *9 » 

%g vT^ar reiir ^gCT«j« 



»T«d??g*T m Wilit^ gr 11 C^ana Com. on 

q^. pp. 51-53. 


3. 

ga *rr »j?g*TrnT^ ^g;, ^rnwret jqfJ'w an^»r& ? 1 

?f«TTWOT*rmT*?Tffjj: I srquR^ H?mq^OTF>nn I %wiRi 
qn^?9rrFi qrr^qt 1 g ^qjrftr^ tg: 1 ^naiRrla 

qfi4?qjrr%t-' ?q^qJi?r?i5i'tT?« ^i4» wamear^ aj^qg; i 
aifq I faT'^^4^- qiT^ I 

safwrfawiF sana^qrsTc^igi arf^ ^?JT?iqnTfa8:i ff^wnamranfir- 
?iTa^qaaTg,i a ^ qt'^a q?^q1i ?^ 'gK R gggTqtgaaro^ng?qq>^«ii'^- 
w'igvt'^a ^Ttjatf^^^i^<>nqf5ir«^qfirq^<EfWTf5^ ^gs • 
wi«Tr%^Sir qrr^ 9«ng:Ffir%:aRitsHT^ 1 ara: ?n«TOrmaft- 
agrt^ ^wonqi ^^asrgirHt’^ireHE* t Pfel 5FWt»qawai- 
sqi^aairsfqi ^ sqi^^qqnjtr I ^TWlIstl^'aRIW S| 
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I f s^rrm: sif^rTsvr, jt i 

51 ^ i ?i=?rmt:%oiTR 5n[^=E^rpw=Hi>«f- 

5I?t5T ^ ^5^'T55'W?I I 3Tf%f^f^?Wr^ Wf ^T?- 

liR srnr f^m^spr ft snrfrt 

?rT5iT^i w^arsif 5Jn=aT;Ti ^r*ir% srt'nyji^ i inin 

ft 5Bnif?'n^^^jR'jr^^Sfr5T, 5r?i: irii?:!:, ?t?t: 7 ;?^®?!%- 

ftsmtm ^ramt ?i7^?n7ran:: 1 ^r^irnr ^rre^n- 

m55^7^^57TR?i?rr I ir5r*it:^7 1 ?i%‘fsi%5s%<7tf^^r77;^Tct 1 

*it ft 7^51 H HfTrTTHmiijcr: ^«ir 7 ^ 571 ^ 7 :: ^'^q«»7T€r- 

^ ^ r^. • rv 

i^w. 17m?i; 1 ?v7H?H73f t? Ttini’. qn^t^t^q- 

'^?rqT*t7fq^w<7ra5Bf>7f: qq^mq: 1 iqrH^^tq<iTiT5STft,5Tran>Tr, «it»q 
asqift I q %q?qfqir?q ftr^irfr flqqqrw^iftqa 1 q =3 qfrq- 
srprr?^f ^cqr:, ftw^apirq; 1 nqr?! =3 ftrfqiftqf^TqqS' 

^t^r^qqfvrerijmfirqrqi sfr^qq^; f^s:*^ 1 qfq^r ft ^qq^qrtrqrq- 
q > ^33KM<d«-^ i mi u^rqiqiftqiraqq'q qfiq= 1 3 ^ 
ftcq^ g qqqrnt qjRff%5^cq %f%vq =si ffq 3 t»3h i 

7>n[Tf% ^ rai % 3gg^Tftqmq qirqWi ^r?rfqrqj’=3%%5qftr^'r ftirqr- 
w«»3r«t » 513 %tqi^%«f?q>'3Si^i’?Twqf^fq sft^fqiftf^q 
^31%^?!% I 3 =313 wr 3fqqjiRr C3r • «iq> eerssqmq t3*i3- 
fw’3I*TI3r?RTqfe3»3t I 3?cqr5353 I 33: qiqrm^^t 3iqaf3?g5^31 
qffqt, 3ff '??Tr^r3WTftr5:?3r3qw: • qurrm^w g 3jmir'3> ^r3r3?q 
ff3^»nq»^g3^?%3 qmqqnfqqiqrqw %53tff qfq’^: i qqwrtf ^fqrftqg i 
q =3 3135 = 3 : qjrrqr: ^3^= 313571 : ^fftcqRRsqriwfqqsfffitr Rqmsftqi 

rv <*N_• rv <*vr <\t ^ 

5313313^353131 g53r!B3igT5i3; ?r3i3:g?qr?rHJ3rg 1 fr^q^Piq^i- 

UT^S'TTgqqf^rft 3331 q3ie33 I qqWTJTRC, I C33rfq3S3t3Wr3- 
3r3q33tqq3: i 3 3:333 w^qfqi ^n^TTgcc^q^qigi argqfirssn^q 3131- 
33fi«3!^ fq5Tr3Tt?:fq qfqwRi;: ^ftft u 

7T3 313^3133 I 33 3313^ %33gt^3^g3tf3f^^^ ^3?3* 
HI335W, 3g 1% 3r333?3 \ 31333. 53qan:'333r333r3: 5} ^Hfqft- 
STJqqfqqqcq ^ f^7rrft?3. V 31 73rg II 3ft ?ir3335#, 3tT3fq f7*3T3t3: 
3^353^ 8I33ItR¥331R?3 ^ 3%qT3T3 $ 3T333f3ftf%|^3?3‘rf 
3T I 33I3iq^S3333t3I5q3l33fri%^r:3 If! 3^^73332 33313313 

^733333:13 3 sfr«33l fsr3'f3q^ g 3fK3fI»fr tg*’ 1333 ft ftlr3lt5 ^I3?3 
31*4, 3# qq3r»3r3333i?:v3?33 rq i g^r3ts«3m5t3Rqrrf?33r: i 3^3 
Sit3i3qt'3q»i4e3rg 1 33r3ftf«3ar ^mqrsw 33 * 33 ^ 3 ^ • 3g37>9jrr3r«rr 
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I 5T II ^ II 

!mq srm?m: ^gr^ertir^^fmeira: gF>i 

4tnr?r i r!^8fr<in'^5rr^ww? RT??Ti??fi?Brf?r-7ri’T^rg; =?%*t^- 

^fins^lri %nTT»T5ir»T^4sT77^r^:7rra??T!Tffitt5T *Tmiw^'rS55 
lg[s ?irST?jTirF*T !iK5i?Ti*TR^’T?%5T ?i^R^^f;r?«>i^T*T?twJfR*n^rg: II ^ II 
f;H?*iM Rjqjiraqejramfq ^ 

spras’igr^ira 5 r^iTH? 7 ^w^rfscT^^ni; 112 ti R^iuf^^qriq »??«?- 

5Kr4f^i3^lv:' ^r^'r ^^g=f(':57»TrW'7f rk m^TT5^^^^l rT^^^^Tq^nm:?!- 
??ft?^?Tr7?frlrtT#if5rf?!T??5'r^^?»?r ?«jr^ a?r%^rKf% sfj^qprfr- 

rSWf^^^Rrf?! IIVII ?pra- 

r^ritr^ra ?g: I w =5 1 3 <?r% 5pi«(f?q JH%?[Ji;i srnat^ flg^si- 

f^T^r ??TqT?fr«« ^R'f^»^i?T^?snrT?r?:3irrcfRi ^ rqrqrTfFqrfq qrRfl *f?»sr?;t- 
FwnrTRT ^ q:mRPj:«TV«ti^' 

trq «»»rq55rr5*T|f St «Tr^R3fi«: w3fe»T^^'7:"'T:TR wq^ ?»4rqr€rfi[ri'er«f3- 
1 a^g ^i «i»iT^»ira^*i?i: ?T«irR ^raqrawf fgf%=T R3 i%3 

rif^w'Tr gr i g'ira: ms * 1^91 gi%wspiif35imm%: 1 ^rt} sqiccq- 
I r^g «it?iifir??i5q 1 =3 smsf^raRTtR ?fTK?iR^^?ir>?3if5- 

5ifr# m I 33 : ^Rfq 1 gfefl^^gqq^K ^ frq»^i fTRc^r- 

m^n ^ gTsm^mu qi% »Tn^RW|f: i qrqimcqi’^s 

ms:?m5H«TrT?5jr%%5Tcmms^3Tqsqrgc?r3qrT-Tr53^:i g^qr^w^trm- 
3Rrg I ?Tm qrsf'iJtm: ^qf%q$r^ ^q^^qsfq qm ^rafi^^m^qrsw 
nqqfq 3 qi^nfs: i1?Rrftmf:iqRmtTq spiafs^iqrs^gqqiq: 11 

i^«t; m? sairsmi:^ ^mR5imE*tr«Tqi'?rq m m%qqTqr- 
^tfs^sfqRrsi^’ftjiq 1 ^rqrfrqrwra %g ms^g- 

wr3nfii5R3: f« 5T ^qrgi qjg^mr^qRiR^rqrg 1 arq qiqrforqr- 
^qrcqmq frqgrs:: qg qrq mq qq frqRRqqr^HgrgqRqrgqRrmt'Ji 
qr I aTtqssjfrsqrqq: I qqirs 1 f«iCR^q'msmtfq>qR agmiq q 
|?ffiqVnrm%i%^R 1 flmqq^igmm-qt^qiR qfq^qwniHRqiqj^ 1 
?Tqicqgwmpgtraf^i5iqqq«Tr 1 q^r ^qgi 
qqr q ^qiqatrf^?q SHtsi ^mqfqgfta^jrq^^q fq^RWRmq ?:qf- 
ig[qRRqj?qi^q*tRiq: sr mirf raq^RTK^tr^q’sq qqgmr- 

qqreq ?isRraq3r’TR^WRq%!i qq 

^?f;BuT?qgiS5'q«r^ 1 m^qrmcgqnmgi arv^gmi^ mqm5:iFq!wr^! 
i=qi^R I • m«qgqr mir- 

'qm fspes:: 1 q^i^nqq 5RhTr%%T%c?qq WTqqtg,! q?qq 

10 
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I anric^ fr^jnfrwTwisTfet*? 
a55imT5q’=*i 

I ?5ffSc?T!T5fra:i mf?<ir'ni^r?r?rrffT*nwj^?tt mi5n?fJi- 
T^Twre?! ^i%q?!5VT ?n?5fTrt^ fiis^*T3*Ti?is^ w *n^s:fl5?»i^r5[t- 
*iks:JTf?«T^ir 't*r^4t?^r%: gcsJrRmrfirm'TmarCTr'I^'lJTrTrresjRjlsrfw- 
TgtfPTmm I ¥Tr«?T^n«i5Tmf?5r^ sm^r ^qmiJn ?raff3*rnft^?- 
?E5^wm I a>4rf » 

'TWPj'Tey^sfr, ^rRi%jrl:JT?74OT5T qm qaT?n% 
tfrjqffrrrH qqrtreJrq^fqrfrfq; qqi qiiTr^^nTr^fjT^c ^q^g- 
q5^fIT??l^qt!J5rqrgaTiif<ft qq^rqqjJifiq qiwtg: 5qm=qrtr ^qtg; sqm- 
'grrJqqq^q ?=rqqii7 sqqqc^rg i f^Tg5:-aTf^'H4T sqfirqw* ^ 
^rq?q ^r^qfq wqqrfq^rniciifr'^rrfjfkq^fsqrj^'Tc^rqrqrci: i q?^* 
qqq qrqqpqr i qqr Ei:rwTfqqrTf?5!>TTq 3Ti?eqq5rr|;Tr?r ^gqrq^qr- 
«q«J'JTI«q-:fH|qTg'<il5r^l>:'ij?q 2rsq55fqr^l qg qv^fa 

=q55Ca«n qg^a^i g5fr:j?m:’;qr^7i-Jtm qrqqr'ntT?atqgi qqqq$ 

^rarf? H^asra mi::?qr5^qr^gi3'T?Ti:wTqr%; ^ ^rartqqTTRe- 

Jararq: aa^i^qratasr^mfirRm i flarqqwtscq^:, a?a3aqi%^* 
area aqrarsa^^q^mrara; • arfg ar aa afasra: aar^JRarrec^ afhci- 
aia: atRor faaii^qaia: iTifafqaar ar i aqaa^r ai^lcaigaam: 
am?TTraia gasTraag^ i as aiCrtjarasR 5ir^^qaraT«Ta?aa 

anjfagaaaa isjcaaratwaTraqra aifRaa?wa a?d?’jfta>f%s 
af(?:nTra ga>[faaar?aqaia^ i afitrara a irrararqafaqsq^qisq 
aj?a=ara?a rara^^rirfafa: i iRaar gfBrfaarsfa a^ramaa^s i 
faanaaaia^a qtsaara^fa a;^i%a^r caa^ a ^ f^aiTgaf 
airwfaatasaara «aaa f^arraTfaag i arf^faaarRr areaa^ ^^aRa 
aTr^^amraraa^sqREfagraiTrta i ar^g ar aa^saaair araV 
aqna f% aaTrara^ \ irraarta afa«5fraacaa^a ^ a^’j.a^sqraft'a v 
k’s^ '* at asit'a mva. \ aam« i:aranSatat^ aiaaKgta- 

qgaaaa aTarfa^aig.! fs^ta g aitaamfa arg?aiai%: i fiftatsiat- 
^Ti*qa: I 9i5t0?:<a aiararqa?aamaaTg; i ■agqfs’araami: i 
waOrw «faara^«irar?a?araaarg i a^aafr ?fRr?a ^iaqirs'a^r i 
3aT9fa qg af^% arg?aarsf Raara?# ar i ^rma# tnaarw^ aatwwj 
»imrgnRaar^?qqg i T^a'iaccaw? aaa?aaa ^ar%«a gaai^agi 
*Tq afg?a, art gRaaro^aia^agi^raaftR'arlf'aqaaf^: « arca«ig 
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fwirfoT arfi%: \ ^jf7ri:a!=5qir ^ v 

't % ^i i ^n^mR’Hvq 5KTrr%^??Tr€^^^ 

?jft: ?2rrg[ i ^crnrssjrs'rm: i ^rfr^j »twi' 7 irnrg^H^^ 

I wSrw;: f% i 

a^TT a?«i 5 b: g^spf?: I sTSgrraiRJi ^ t% i iraa^a?' 

TTn'^'r^xinira: sraiaa i am f| unarai- 
mi ’^tmaafi:55(re[t55a?iam snJRa^^aryraariaai f aaraat 

?ra i wi ^amaa; awtaa^arra aaa ^aaiaa: srffTRi^ 
f% a5a;?^5aaafa i a ^ima?^f 5 ii?a araraar^c aiaaia i na afa- 
aarafiRr?ai?%a^faiaTa?araij;aarra?aTr%^Taat:fq paagraicar; 5?ar- 
^?mTma?aTa;i f% a M(r?af^f%a?'iaa:?l ar«a afraarac aasra 
faa?:r:' eCTarrau^ aaTma#?rraa^a'C?^f^»Tf^f^ i a a vjarfara- 
^ta a r as caa ata: a?i arwatfafiraaTaiaa^aiasara^a fa^a a^- 
ani; i aaaa arajaa^Bl^rPi^a'aatarat'aa arrma^aia^a rnifa: 
ntiTFa argratsfararmraTalr^' ’^am^arra’aiarat ^r.sa?aa'a>nripr 
faaarifraT ar^ak^araara raarfia»=mara^ka?’ 5 a^ark a:k?a aaar- 

^ I sTTarcaaTaraarSa i maarrnaarfaaaaira^aT iTjaifara; i a^rar a 
awrat i aara<aaaTarjfria^Tcara'araaa^rai5rra?aTr'ni a5rraia:i 
am f| I f'att amsBar a aafa kaaarracara; a'^aaim^ar^a^iTaTffa- 
IPaaaac a»w saifaraiaTasraraac a^^^arasr^araa afa i imafara'ria 
g karamfa aara^araarararaararfa a^a afa aata-ar a^aa?am«:a<a- 
arai qa a^a#aig^a ii faaiaraa?aa5arTat«i g i%r%f=Eaa i aar'at 
f^a?a kai^ i aam a aaa i aar ft i a'afr fam: ^aara^r'aaa 
ftfeatftaaaaf^^arg. I sia^ejargraaftarT^aaia ftfaraftr ft 
ftfaeaaaff'arcjqaaig i ^aarair^ra^gaaa a ^iga^rTTftra^irafra- 
aai^akfaai^i arft aaarar^at ftema ar^a«^( aarfafattaia:i 
taaatafaat a ftmi araift^aiawgiftararftaftfafaraftfranf i a^ 
mfhmafa^ laaif ??arft a?arft aaarftaaai’fta*^' aaa^aacji^ %;r 
Jtarara am^ i a aiamm^'a at^araam^a(caw?knftftsfai5}- 
a^arraaamr^ i aicagaraa aisataaiftfaifraTaig i as aa^f^ar- 
samgaaftre^ aw^^fa a i ^a a^ikamiaraiar^t i aatfasgiR 
ai#i ftaaa garga^^aftarwftaaaraaaarasrrg^ i 1 % ara aft 
JErtir; a?T 3iafa^«R'a^^ft'a; aar^ftr at^mraasiainiff^f^va- 

ani a#a: 1 am agawafafk^'lwg^ 
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**n^*T^ 

« Bw^ ni qi 3f%^3^!Rra?* 
'srraw^qra^snr f^*TR5Tm«Ti?^i 

f% %w:«qTm®^*Tr^?j#s¥3trJTWTm5r ^rnsri'ni mrr^tiTrirwr^wra^frTJ 
I wm fl I vir# ^nm»fi'^in>fm5^j^^snift?rar^wt 

I ?Rr !i wflf: i ^: 

w5jTTi4sRjr?r^>r^'hKm fm^fr ^sr^sm^qnJRT^f ^rm: 
9 F:?W^W Guniiratna’s Com, on qgo, pp. 115-124. 


JirniirnT 

*i«rgi^r§ fi^5f^>T5X^^ 

' fT ^Tir^rrsft^t i n»R*l i '^rrwfwifr tg: i 

^^^rT'Jr^^rT^JTrVjrrarar^fT^r ^rr '7rr§?^?*i i 

sn^ iI^T<irr^?l'rIs?lI2Tlr5rrgt.l ^IIW ^f3fT5?I?IT'll%:l 

u^^tsjTgjnHiqtiRfiTiTrfrciiiTrsT'i^virHr^ifi: i qrPt q^cn^rq: i q?qw* 
qf^q^?q^7qq«fqqf«rqqfq?qrqr?qrqfqr?ii '3TU fqf?Tr?qqfr??qT^ 
q ^req?rfq:q'^? im q?qfqrqi?qTti q;'4 q^t'JTHqfq’m- 

5iq ^51 • ' 3Tq qiEwrq ?'qi-*?'?! vrift q^rrftssRfiqt qr- 

i aTqatq«5rq?qftq»T^7n|qrwr«nitm(«irq!m|f: • 
qqq qqritq qrfrqfrwq ?qqg?rrqq?qq3tfq R:q4 qncgq- 
ffff I Wr q sgi ffgftm ^rcqqri:^i 

qqr ^rlsqrqqf: 1 q?>fqqqqqrqr%qf'qr5qqq= 1 q ^qr<qrq^qq- 
^fH«rq^r^fq f^cqTqTqrqrqf sqrrqqq 1 q^qrr^gqqqi^ 1 qqi • 
f^qqiqT%q>&rq qqr fqrqrqsqq n^: I •qqT:j?Trffq?qqi I 
qqqfrrssiHfq^q qTrqrqi?qr%eT5qq!?rqqr i?qq;?qqn%: 1 ^qr^qqrq^q- 
qqsqrmr fq qrq: f'qqfrq i arq ^fqrrqsTqrqrqkqqwfHTqrfrt 

?T qqiqgqqq ' m^rq f^;qr:H?qr qi i fq?qqgTqf q^q'q f«qq?:r^qi i 
arfqrqf^qrfqr'q'qq'Nqrqqqsqt'q qr5qjTt%?qcqr|q q^qicqs^rq fqeqr- 
fi:?qqfqt%^sqi%5qqrq?€i5Ki5- 'T?qr-^:f^ q ii5qqqT%: i 
qq aqqqrq;, I »T'q^rS%qrq: qfrqi ff qnr^?q^feKT^q^^(T^ ^q^^q- 
»i5^t5q?reqqra«qTqTtqq%qrqqrq?q fqqt^rf^qf'q frqqqqsqqqrqn- 
?ti^ wrqr^ qqr^ f^q%rqfq5rq^i qqr wtjr fc^ ?rqqqiqW 

fi4^5tqqTai 1 qqq?qrw§r 1 % rqrqR«arqqgr^qyqqiiq3Tqrffiiqqfq- 
s^qwr'gqi’qq^q^rwpFqrirEftifRiqTejrqqqT qiqrq«qq qgtq^K- 



I »Tiftn7?r?r5f^^q»TT'7r^qsrTrf^- 

f^mm: ^strrscrg'i'iqT'TifJTi^ =3 
gKrf:?qrqm»T ^qi qrrVrqq; i qqi 
f'^?qfca> qr qt i 

•STfiJTqr^TjqqirJTq: S’qf ^’qqr: ll ?fq Manibhadra’s 

Coni. otn|^., pp, 12-13. 

i). 

q5^K»3t—?rwgqqq!rqnq^ rqq?qT%q<q<JrwqTqq Rr%effl:q?qfr- 
riT<jq% ^r§?qi^ qrqt^ • q<ir^qfqj%qqqTqr'^^?wq 

5qrRqfe%: 15En‘iT’i.qqr?qw^'q g ^rq ^qm qq^^rqrqossqr qn?qr- 

''t ^t?q-qr^ qqr qrfifqHqf^ I 

q? rif'^qi?q qfqq^'wRt %q; qq qr^q qrr^qrqfqafqq^; i q 
?^q wR?qg?q%qTq( f%q?q;nrargq^qq jqqfqr q#rq ffq i qsqq qq 
qjw^qrqfqqqqqqq^qqqrgrqfq fqmg?T>qrqqqqr^^qfqir?>qgq^- 
?q?q ?iTqq f^qq • Iq^qq^^EUi qqr q ^ mqrqqT--qqfr%qrq>q iq^^q 
gT€*i?q?t?'q^q^?qtqqfq^qr% i qfq g ^qrq^ ^fl:q;r??qr5?iff^?qiTq 
qqqg ftqqriq?!^: fqt?! I qqr ‘‘v-qqr Jjrs^irqq 

qiqqrqei. i qTr>: q^q'^iTgi; f^v^5>TirqT?qifq q?f fq:" ii ffq i qqq qq|q 
wqnf^qq^q gfs:*i?^R'qq^qr?N qq^^qr ^Cta^qf^fq^q qqrlqvrqqfoir- 
5qiq^ ^q(%q^?qiqqiqftrfkl Sutralii tiinira Oo:jj.,I. iii., pp.43-44. 

(. 

3Tq(f:—?iTqqq?qr^q qrqq: qirq^q q qfqr»^ig qiqqq i ^f^q 
^ qqrqr: i fqqr^r^qrffrq »j;g;>qTrf^ wrqqqfqrg q^rr^q?! • qqr 
^qrqr«qir%qqqfqqT’=5fqqfrqTrrq q>rq ff^rq fifq ^rq^qig qiqg:i 
qgisqqiT^ q^tq qs’^q^tra wqiqq^qqi??^ < ^riqqqisr^^giqqq t%q?if 
qrsqq; ?m qjiJifq^q RqTJT% fTTqqq?qimqq!>?'TU=qr q'rqqqw? i qtr^- 
qf^rqqq 5rqqT%q?q qrq^ffqTTiqrfqrqsrrq^q =^q^¥qq?fq%q;q qq?r?q* 
qjqfq^sfq f^q srPT^Tfit qrrq'fgqq ffq'qqrrq mqqqfqr^qr qri^rR 
jTfqftf^ q ^ qfqq^ qqfq q qrf5T%qq: i qqr f| qrqf^qrT% fi?^l 
sKi^rfqrgfqq^gqqqfqqf'qq^irrq: g^qr^segq fqr%q^q5r q^- 
^rqqqjqrrqrqqq^rf^qwi^qrqir qpq ^rqfq fqr%HT qqrsftqq qi|^- 
5aTq5rf%qr%5qq5r%q'rrq i arq^qq^qqr^: ^KT^^q f%i: 
qf^qWrf^f^g'q: qsfWci g^qflqrq: fq«q?^q. 

^isr^T^T q'J^^rqmsrq ww^r^q tcf^fq qrqfqrqrqTq^rqi- 
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i qr^'jr^risT^: i 

sr 5r^Tw: ?T«RKq%55^mraT?t I *rq <3[q f| < 

?i^TTn?i»fTw?::Rqfrq?qqq5iTq5Tr^'JTqtfisfqjrrHtqi5ii mq^r: 
^T5t?n^5f %?! ^ i RSfffr f^5q?qq ^pqiritsf^ 

*R«: < ar^f rar%^qqq«H%qTf^qaggqHTf^i4- 

gwqqrqqr^i^r: qRw?Tqn%5rnT: srHqm% f^r%f?i35rq- 

Rqiw^3T'rsf%«qrqTT^?i5rR5rTf%'q^S5ifit: H^5qj?rq?Tr«nT qfit^- 
WFTP^tmqraf^qti^rsrflrra: s^q^^iq Iw^flrqqq r^«qf^ i 

«?5^ ^rrqqqcqrf^ q;ni frq smt^ qjT§ ^ trf rawqft^qq^qV 
eeftfir fqftH3mf^qWfqf?R^rqqiq'»rq?srqH?: q^?5^ i 
I Jrsiq^niqr^rqT fqrqar f?q^ qqrqrqrqRi i 

q %q?^ q^rqq fTqqr^ qfT^q^i q»?f'r tqr?ti ^»j»»j?r3 

^2 5pi|^j%qcqq*n?q|qr^ i. 

qqf^ =q q^Trm:—WffqqtX^ ^qjsrq:^^ ^rqcqrg^qqqq I (w 
q;qr q «iqm qqrqq5i?q?qrg: gqtr?qqct i (m: q:qi q «tqi% arqiTk^qr- 
Tif^q I q ^ %5Hnqi ?q5rnfq%rq 5qfq=qrt:: i q^jrcqqr?^ ti.8fH?rfR^q 
^rg^tqiq. I fqqmfqqq: q aErqrqj^flqtq^t^^qgC ffq I 

»rfq =q f%»frsi?:: qqnfrTcqifm qr ^rq ^qrfq i q qiqqqr^: 
qr^T’Oq^q qj^^qrgqiqsq: i wqnisqfq ^iq'ipq qqrrjTftq Jrqfsq i 
qq^ i%fq?qs«q 5 i^i >3 qrqriqtqqrqrq; i qrfq qsqftq: mq^qqr- 
q^cqiq; I qrf^ qqfnc; f^q^qrwqrq; i rrqyTTt r% qqiTq^qq^ i 
q qrq^^qq i Hrqqq^q q^qf^q^l qqqisf^ fqrqrqrf^firqTfrvrrm^: i 
qi'=qf^?q’j; i ?nqi%i?^tq q^^Tttsqreqqiqrqqrqrq: • ?qq^q 

I q arqrftr^q qqqmrqi ar^^q qfiqaT qqfr^: i q i arqq- 

<qiqjgt i q f% qsqrqtft Rsq'rqrfr qr i arqth^qr^q q qsqrqiq: i qrfq 
fWfqiq: q>rq q>df^ gqinqqq; i qrrq irqR^g;rqrq«qrqRq»tq'f^3’ 
q«iit^qTqrq3:f^qrq'qfqrg: • cersqR qrsq^qqi i 3r??r 
35®qq fqr^riqtq qqqiqg^qqifq^ ff% qrr^^srqr'qqf: qqqqi^jg: 
aqqhrw: ll Ram. S'ri-Bhiisya, l.i. 3, pp. 133-37 (Vani. Ed.) 
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Stanza VII. 

Another doctrine of the Vaisesika school which is next 
criticized is the Doctrine of Samavaya, 

Stanza VII : If there be an distinction between 

and there can be no such relation as that of and 

Ifyou say that the relation is due to = 

herence or residence), we would point out that three realities— 
1 vsr^, 2 and 3 —are not perceived, but only two, 

viz., the first and the second. If it be contended that the 
experience ‘ this is In the bears testimony to the 

residence—‘Vrtti’ (Samavaya)—of the former in the latter, 
please note that the line of argument will carry you too far, 
requiring you to recognize a in a and so on 

ad Infinitum. If, to meet this f.’ifficiilty, you draw a distinction 
between the two ^qqRS, saying that while one is primary the 
other is secondary, all that w-.* need say is—the distinction is 
imaginary. Moreover, it is contrary to common experience to 
say that the q^ is in the rTsgs. 

Page 31 . 

1. 4. in is a rhetorical 

appendage of btr, having no particular meaning of its own. 
It is sometimes used after ‘ as in the two passages cited in 
the text. The first is from Kumara. iii, 54, and the second 
from S'is'upala.viii, 18, 

1. 7. —qqrrsfr-absoluto; a synonym of the 

word of the IStanza. The Jaiua does not deny the 

HisiiXioWow in a certain H use between qq and qfqq^; what he 
denies is absolute distinction between them. Compare the view 
of the S'amkara Vedantin who affirms the identity (qRRR) 
of the two, and while recognizing some distinction denies that 
it has any real existence, the ^ and the iqqsq being looked 
upon as unreal (Rviqr? ) appearances or aspects of 

the one Absolute Reality. (See S amkara-Bhasya on 13r. Sfitra 
11. ii. 13, and Advaitabrahmasiddhi, on frqqR ). 
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1. 8. otc.—The fact thcat we relate them is a 

disproof of their absolute distinction—an ar;rument well- 
known in Neo-Hegelianism. Were they absolutely distinct, 
we could not so much as say that a particular belonged to 
A; for, so far as distinction was concerned, it would be 
in the same position with respect to the as that occupied 

by the of any other object with respect to the said 
In other words, the would bo a total stranger to the 
particular wih;. and would be in no way its. Thus, A 
(dravya) and A' (its guna) would be ahsoluteh/ distinct, 
just as A (the dravya) and B' (guna of another dravya) are 
absolutely distinct—there being no difference between the 
position of A' (the first guna ) and B' ( the second guna ) with 
respect to A ( the first dravya ), on the hypothesis of absolute 
distinction. 

1. 11. etc.——A possible defence of 

the Vais'e^ika position. 

1.12. etc.—‘ or as it is 

called in the staniza^ owing to the residence (^T% ) of one thing 
in the other—is defined as 

( The definition is taken from Prasasta, Bh. 

section on p. 324. Viz. ed. ) Of things indissolubly 

connected as and we say " Here is A () 

residing in B (srrvu^y. This perception of the residential 

connection ( ) of A with B is evidence of 

f^s'—•roughly, indissolubles—are thus described: 

( Tarkabhusa ). 

1. 13. so-called because it weaves or strings 

together ( ) dravya and guna. It is also called 

because it causes get ©to. to reside ( ^^r»5r) in gfog. 

Page 33* 

I. 15. 36 separate. 

II. lG-23.-3T5rf^rr5‘! ©to.—Hemacandra’s reply to the 

Vaise?ika*s vindication of is that it is unwarranted by 
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4 There is no o£ No doubt we 

^ see two separate stones rivetted together by lac ( )> but we 

do not see ^ and so rivetted together by a third thing 
corresponding to the lac in the analogy. 

11.23-29.-H5^rt —Besides, the ^FTiforT?! is said to be * 

—which would make the ‘g^s of ^ reside 
inqj quite as well as in ! For, the two ^^r^s 
and as you hold, but one, eternal^ omnv 

present incorporeal*^ and therefore in touch with every¬ 
thing simultaneously, like Moreover, when ^ perishes 

its will be no more (it mmt be no more; for, how can 

it exist without the to which it belongs ?), and as there is 
but one in the universe, and the one has perished, a 

becomes impossible thereafter ! 

11. fitc.—The Vaise»ika endeavours to 

explain the position by the hypothesis of different 
(limiting circumstances, the media in which the reveals 

itself) belonging to one Thus, is but one; but 

etc. are different in consequence of the 
different erepE^^s of the viz. qrg, etc., which are the 

limiting conditions or media in which the manifests 

itself. To this Mallisena replies: This is 

virtually admitting the plurality of ^iT^rq^s and their perish¬ 
ableness along with etc. It may be noted that later 

Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas have abandoned the creed of a 
single, eternal which is admitted by them to be many 

( qrrsn) and perishable (w^wr). The reason for the earlier logi¬ 
cians holding the doctrine of one probably was this- 

that they found it absurd to associate the quality of number 
< with —number itself being a guna which was connected 

with dravyas by and so when they spoke of one 

' ^ all that they meant was that they could not predicate 
number of it, Similarly I think when they say is every¬ 
where ()« what they should mean is that there is no 
limitation of space to it. So about 

11 
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11. 30-35.etc.—The ex-Utence of fa not a 

matter of faith, but is evidenced by the sensuous experience 
*19 according to the old school of Nyaya, and, I believe, 

of Vaise?ika also. According to the recognised school of the 
Vaise?ikas represented by Pras'astapada, and also according to 
the later Naiyayikas, however, is See Muktavali 

on St. XL and Dinakari on the same. It was only fair that the 
Naiyayikas should admit this and change the old dogma, 
in deference to the voice of a large number of opponents alJ 
ready to swear that they never percelced any such thing as 

11. 35-38.-55^fi!rf^ etc.—Construo thus: f4r 

( = 9 rf^) irBr •—‘ ^ though placed after in the stanza 

is to be construed with Just as the in 

i* c. 59 qj; implies, according to you, fruqfq (=f) 
relation, so, to be consistent, you should hold the same with 
regard to the f rqqrq itself. The point is made clear in the 
passage beginning with (P- 3^)- 

11. 30-35.-3Tq q qftqmq etc.—How do 

you say that there is no such awareness of ? For, wo 

are distinctly aware of it when we say that qsr is in the ^ 53 , or 
that 5 iTq is in the or that ^ is in the q?:. Here we are 

conscious not of the and qfi&q^only, but also of the residence 

of the one in the other. Such is the argument of the Vaisesika 
in favour of frqqtq* H is answered in the following lines. 
Page 33 . 

11. 38-49-55qq etc.—Just as you say 

is but the 5 q; 9 :qor 
of and is a separate entity, and that the 

connection of with is ^qqqrq, why can we not 

say and add that is the ^;^q 

of ^nT^tq? and then the connection of ^rqqfq with its viz., 
^rqqrq^q would be another ^qfq and so on ad infinitum ? c£. 

“ ^qqrq^q g qqrJqq?:^i?qTq3P9q^5qqCTT- 

“Grunaratna, p. 252. If frqqiq had not the ^q^qiqq- 
qTq<q it would be nothingf no bettor than a which is 
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‘ ^T«Rr^:’—Contra, ‘ Bromw mBt: 

Difference between and the former joins 

things that were not joined before; the latter joins things 
that are already joined u e. it is the name of a relation to 
explain a relatedness which has been already there. 

II. 50-55-;f5 etc.—A distinction is drawn by the 

Vaisesika between the case of^^i^t^ and that of the alleged 
The former is a real '^r^ and a which embraces all 

the i.e. individual within it, and so the which 

connects it with the oin%8 is a ' * u in the 

primary and real sense of the term, whereas ?=TirwT^ being but 
one fTJTsrr^sr is not a real HTiTRfj and therefore its 

existence in ^nd the second by which it would be 

expected to exist in it, will be both or jfrnr ue. secondary 

and unreal. The distinction between and is pointed 
out infra p. 34. 11. 63-G4.~fTP5^5[r^ etc. 

ntc.—The fine distinction which the 
Vaiaesika has drawn between the two cases is unfounded. 
You say that when there is but one as in the case of 

there can be no real xflfil or (See Udayana- 

carya's famous Kuriku: 

This will be explained below in Note 
on St. VIII. 11. 74-75.) But wo answer; Where is 
(only a single individual) in the case of which woald 

preclude the possibility of or universal ? There is a 

there is a and so are innumerable 

which would require a ‘ quite as much as (Recall the 

admission of the new school of Nyaja noted above in Note on 
11 . 29.30). 
l^age 34. 

11. C4‘60.-cr^5joT etc.—Distinction between g^ and 

is that which is invariable; also, complete, 
characteristic and inner; is the opposite ol' this.” 

11. 67-68.-?f?m3j4 0to.—So it is a false distinction to draw 
that the which joins while that 

which joins with the original is »^or. 

of the Stanza. 
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1. 73.-«rf^ ^ #1!^: eto.—Even the man in the street says 
•Hhere are so many threads in this piece of oloth;’ 
nobody says ‘ the cloth is in the threads.’ So the Y ais'e^ika 
argument of ‘ breaks down. 

h e who walks barefooted on the road and has 
dnsty feet; hence, ‘the man in the street;’ cf. “qtgr;m^Kr<rfNf 
5I?ftfif?^ra.”-Gnnaratna, p. 252. See below 

Appendix 3. 

References: For the Vaisesika case see Vais. Sfttras, Pra- 
sastapAda’s BhAsya, Nyayakandali, Vaise?ika Shtra-Upaskara, 
Mnktavali, Dinakarl, etc. 

For a vigorous criticism of the same see Bad. Sdtras with 
the Com. of S'amkara, R^m/lnnja, etc. 

AppendioeSi 

1 . 

Vais'. Sfttras VII- 

ii-2C. 


ff fwqiq; i if ^ w 

qgmfHriqg f? qf?: K n 

?irqra»fra^s% i w *51^ qq i aiwrar- 

jpnii^qi a t ^ qq qqrtpinqTet, T^qmq ^ q mqr qrqT? ^qi^quraq^if- 
?qw fqqqrf^'*>f'>ia^qi^qfqia. wirqgiqia q^?qra ftwqiq ii 

fwqiq^qqi qsq^qi^ ?B4?qrf^5wqr*Rq 

««rqT?f I ^qqt I srrqrawqf^qinqqmqreraLi q*rf^qqq qsq^qwqqrq: 

9 xfjst g«irtqq;4«rr^qnTfq qqrfq ^ q qsqqran:: qq i 

?s^>q qsq^ iqftq^ g5l«%q g^n# qjiffq q cq?q?r?q?qqw|fir- 

^^#qi^q fqqq: i.i q =914 iq?q: i siq^ROT^K^qra I wviqi ^ 

wqqil^qiitonfsqRil^qff: I.I qpgj q^qjrqra: 4^ q:<ra*rqra: 

fT%;ireft|q: qwrJrf^ ^qq^qqqsqqj qqqrqi^qqi^^lsqq^qiqrmg; i 
wife q^T^qqlpnqq: ^q^qqs^^q 5qnH % qqqr4%^ %W I 

qqtfitrtqjqqs^ qiqq>T«nqTa^ II.qqqrql qrqif^w^fit m»n5?r: i 

qq r aqq g ^ i qffirft q?qqt q q ^qqqqnJr qE qra «Rqrf4 q?qq: i 
ir?q«fl: qqqiq I qq^qgqqwE 1 qqqi4ts4i%q: 

«nw(5q?4 q?wRtqqiq?qra; *pflqaL qjiqi^qgfr”—Vais. Sdtras Vll, 
ii. 26-27-28 Upaskura, 
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stanza VIIl. 

The commentary on the last stanza was only a preliminary 
skirmish directed against one single tenet of the Vais'e^ika 
preparatory to the main offensive which is now going to be 
vigorously conducted against the whole of the Vaisesika 
philosophy, especially against its doctrine of its 

conception of the nature of and 

I. Vais'estika Categories and their subdivisions. 

1 . The Slv Paddrihas or the highest Nameables; (1) 

SPf, (2) gnr, (3) (4) (o) and (6) 

Later Vaisesikas add (7) 


The Vaisesika Sfltra says: 

^rwSrtvrwjIvm 

on which the Pras'astapiida-Bhasya runs as follows:— 

thus fixing the number of q^T^s definitely at sir. Its com¬ 
mentator—S'ridhara, of the tenth century A. D.—would add 
‘erqrq’ as the seventh to complete the list of the categories; 
for, is as real as the rest, and yet it is not mentioned by 
the Sfitrakara or the Bhasyakara, not because it is not a real 
category but because it is dependent upon qrq. The argument, 
or rather the excuse, for the omission would go too far and 
would apply to certain other categories such as gcr etc., which 
are dependent upon The same weakness belongs to the 

following remark of Udayana and his commentator: 

I I *T f 5^- 


[Thns the dootrine differs from that of the S'. Vedanta 
and Prabhakara’s school]”; “ 

^3.1 ?Fimf^WFrT5 I I STTRITR^: I 

I |g*IR I « srf^- 


fJrf^r^qR ?r^ JTfr^ [This is a new and very 

onrioas explanation of which could never have 

been meant by Udayana] | I *T>^?fR3n=g* 

nw ganf arwiafts- 
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I I JTT*n7TW 

^l ^ pri sn*i*n^f^^: I irritF^t^'^- 

I |t?pJf:<i>-S5?ttsjn«n^T?*t5cTmrarari%f:^ i 
?T*tr rT5^r«JT?Rrs?^s«tmr^2i s^rrlr^sjircst 
^5ftya?cnf^ ' 3T¥5<T*mi%s:r??Tftrir5iT ^ JTT«rr^nn*tm^ ^r- 

JTTW «”—Kiranrivali-Bhiiskara. 

This is justifying the recognition of as a category 

on the authority of a sister school—the Nyayadars'ana—and 
its implied acceptance by the Vais. Sfttrakara himself in the 
Sutras which refer to STTn^TT^ and and to 

and under the names and Here is 

one example of the conservative liberalism of Indian writers. 

This explanation, howeveri does not cure the enumeration in 
the V.-Sutra of the defect of being inexhaustive. It only 
justifies addition. Udayana is on much firmer ground when he 
says in the Laksanilvali:^ srfir^: — I ^ 

I tT5r !r*T^rarRRTf^?nT?^*rf^4t = i =3 ’’ 

that is to say, that the Siltrakura had before his mind only the 
>fr9r9 when he penned this Sutra. ^ 

2. The Nine Dravyas: (1) ^v: 5 ft, (2) (3) etc., 

’ V.^-Siltra-crir: or which is 

regarded by Mimuihsakas and some others as a positive dravya 
is according to the Nyaya~Vais. nothing but 

3. The twenty-four Gunas: 17-^ etc., plus 7 etc. 

The original Sfltra mentioned only serenteen to which Prasasta- 
pada,added seven, (Velocity ), (Impression—physical 

and mental), and ( Elasticity )—are but different 

varieties of and so are included in by virtue of 

the jati which belongs to them all. etc.— 

come under the recognised heads of Gunas, On the number of 
guT^ of. “goTT^ 

^TOhBf: i '3-5is<f^rg%iR g^- ! 

^R^T^ott: II”—P. Bhasya; 
and “ ^ 5 ^ctJ^I^^rp»3^f^p4in:qfnRT: I ^ 3^3!S- 

•WN3R II?5WT?: W ^ I 
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aFre««mi i 

^ t»PE?I »rR!Trai: f^»T?TWT^^!I '^rfil'ilR?^!!’'—“qp^^ 
sr» ?r?WTiTR!i^8iRn tn»imi^^?R»iPT^pn«f^5;rTe^ i ?ift ^r '^g- 
i «iTce?^3ii?Ji^!frar i ^ i arsergsri??!- 

51^5 U” N. Kandali. 

4. The five sEjfg;^ = etc.—“niH^ISitTg” etc. a remark 

found in almost every book of the school. For lE^sgqr some 
read ( vide Pr. Bhasya and N. Kandali). Upaskara 

reads ^r!pr> as in our printed text. q:qf is thus defined:— 

^i?ft»Tfqwj^«;q5rqairqrR'n^i% 

5« HTITF 2 ?—G^nerality—the principle ot* the co-ordination 
oJ individuals in one group. The whole passage bearing on 
and the next two categories—from here to the end of 
the first section —occurs also in the Laghu Vrtti on 

the Sad. D-Sam: see pp. 01-62-63 fjR'i etc. One would 
suppose that the highest point to which a generalization could 
be carried was embracing all the in one group. 

But this is not what the Vais', thinks. Certain categories he 
sets aside as incapable of possessing in the real sense of 

the terra'*^'—which, according to him, belongs to only three 
categories, viz., gur and This highest t® 

lET^r, also ( cf. Vais. Sutra 1. ii. 4, 

which, be it noted, does not mean Existence simply, 
but Krisience carried to the highest 2 >ossihle ^^oint of gene ^'alization, 
which stops at the collective group of and and 

cannot go beyond it. This is otherwise called ‘ 
because it is the highest to which real generalization 

can be carried. g^? 3 r etc., are lower than this, but are 

higher than ®tc., and are called 

An is not only a icrr«Tr?2T, but also a inas- 

* The Vais.'Naiyayikas, therefore, distinguish from 
For this and and ^tf^s see Muktavali and 

N ilakanthi. 
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much as it co-ordinates its individuals in a group and difiEeren- 
tiates them from those of other groups, and is, therefore called. 
This fluid conception of which was 

held by the old Vaise?ikas is endorsed among later writers by 
Kesavamisra in his Tarkabhasa. 


c£. Vais. Sutra I. ii. 3. 

»TWTt t ?|5r «T? aw I arqt W^rs?in:g 'JsJJWlRt I rT^ 
^ 5«ffaT f 

?r»w« qt 3 

q«iT 5F«rrq^q3«qrq3rq qrq jriir H filr$rqjr?qq: • 

gw gsqgqrftqf > ’—Upaskura on V. S. 

I.ii. 3. “wqigf%>q f3?qi3 OTqpwl'q •” V.S. I.ii.4. “^s^r?q 
g grqpwf^ ^qi^”—V.S.I. ii. .5. “sfsqqp^wfr 
V. S. I. ii. 6. “ 8TSWT fq^r fwq-pqfgqt:firf|gregrg, ar^iqr 
giqpqfl$iqtfvrqHf*r?q^:l” Upaskilra, ibid. '‘gf^f^q^?sqgtiT«4g 
W ggll” V.S.I. ii. 7. gW" V. S. 1. ii. 8. 

“ q 3 wwqq gW ?5i|T?rwmqqq ggf I grft 

f| q^w gqT% ?rTmt qw qq: qzrg. 1 q q gqr 

5r^qiag?i% q3ri?g%q?qq ^nq i jpqiqqrsqaqqi: i wtTt 
q i gqq i I qqi q 9T3qq?q^nq?qg^flq?rqqr«qT^q fhpqt Jfcw 
^? qra:i qi^>7»nr qbpswr^ erqggftreqqrgi qgqgqlF 3 gg- 
I q q sqf^fe^qq^qilq gqi I sq q S t H TqqgnqTg; I qqggg 

g^ %q gqi I qqgn^qf^ ^q^^Tgggsqgsrqdw 
q^H” Upaskara, ibid, “gqqvifg q qwrg q>4r q 5^:” V.S.l.ii.9. 
“ q qv4 q^ q^^ q qr ^ q qr ?sq 3 ^ qr 1 gqr 3 
q q4^ ^ ^sqgoRK^IwqHhpqt f4^q ggT ll’' Upask&ra, 
ibid. “giqi'q(^^qi«n4q q H” V. S. I. ii. 10. “qf^gqrjpqgqs 
q>4 qr qqrg gqr gwn 5 q^ 4 qq?ft ?qrqt 1 q q ggrqt g i w»q>^4 q i jsq- 
prigq «qgwp4 • q wq'ik gqi spq gq: qf4 ^ ^qtf^qgqq: 1 ’' 

Upaskara, ibid. 


“ WTPq ^q q q^qBrwqqqiP^qi; 1 gq qq gqt 

g?TBlwqnil giqigf%^ tgrqrg gwpqqq I ffsqtqmwreqfqqq- 
jqrg gq sqTg%if^r ^«frqgrqpq g^ f^gqrFqigf4®g^ i" P-Bha9ya. 

“ gnn*q f|[^ qgnrc q i ^^q g^gggftqrgrqqWqsgfq 

«qqqr4^mn^ qq*?»q q^Nrq- 
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•. \ ^ »iwfJ 

JW »TrCT^f^f^ sft®- 

sTWPTfgaf^: ?T<Ti srw:- 

«H3H%= «T '9nfi^wsf^3«l?nfr^ m ?r®m i «’®ra- 

J(!«rirr3ic%: i fWJrrj^^Ti («ttTT £?®!i5?»iarf®- 

a^f{^qtfmlgcwi?!; ^lunwi i .i g 

JtajjrflTan^rg JT^rf^a err«nir^!lr»i^f^r5w*n 

II'’ P- Bha5ja. 

“wsT OTwe^q^ «Tf?r qfwwt'qwf^ i ysajE^r^msir?:- 
mqpqiqajRT sjsqfqi^ q?T^ HT*naqiq?rq 

pqf^ sqq^^q^ i ttqrfl i ?5q?4 q^HHrqtg «t*n^ 

jpJT^frsafffqr^nlt^: ?Rf: mqr?qR^ 5R I qq ?ajt?^Tq- 

^ftHhqrf^qwq? qj?qrRfr<j,i qq g^rj 

frnrpq s^qqfqvqf sqra^a i%dq: i qq ’j'q^qmqr 
?T?^TStqT i qq qgg ^nqi^q c[sq- 

gtihrqt S2jr?^qn^^q: t qq sB^rq«ffq'R^qiT?qif?% irqi^ u 
faqgoisR^^qrsq^ert: w grf^ %g 3 ^ i h s^q ^j’frr s^nj^qq: 
q?F3{5q?qigi,q%qrflRg qwwqaqTRfqi^: q»jr qqg 

S% qsq q wqf^ firqRii fq$rq®5irjr sfsjRsi^gr m 

firnR I ff arysg m sfsji BT^aujrsii qr ?5q*j; I qqrg^q ?5qqr- 

qqqr aPT^ fH ^rnrnq: q^qr>rq: 1 wqr?^ g gq^irrr^^r: 1 

qqjJtwj g jrsqqq q ^rqf^ I fr%f^ ffsqq^orf^^oTcqrq sFI» 3 t I 

qq q 5or: ^ gotcq^nqrg ^qqg > qi^ q arl 

5^ ^ I (H pR q r^ q r w n^ 1 qqq =q g^ i qqtq; i 

qqr q ^ ^4s qRrg «c:^qqg 1 qr? q ??qr q;q ^qrg q 
qft qi4g ^ I ^sp^qrg qf^'qiqt 1 q^ q q^q^g *rrq= 1 

I qwig qqn^q^ ?rqf n” Manibhadra'a (Jom. on §ad. 
Dars'. Sam. pp. 61-62. 

*‘ qq ?[*q?qrf^*i: ^Eqiq^ 5s?nf^^ff]^q?qqfg?qrg qnri^qcs- 
I ^qT«Tq?q q gron^qy 5inii%q?qq|gqqi 

«q^ > qqtsqt qrqn’qgqq^^qrg qrqrsq^qqirr qqq 1 ar^ijr^r- 

qrqpqfq^tqqrqt q ft<5sqq ••”—Gunaratna’s Com. on 
Sad-Dars’. Sam. p. 276. 

** q\ gq: qrj: » ^rqpq f^q q9Fqiqpq qqrqrqpq^qiqFq- 
q I qq q gw r q F q q?E?qf^ q?F% qqr^qgfltqFrft < qqt* 
VJi 
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BRPiT I win?«i(^^TOT*nsji n ii ^ 

ST?^ I ^T=5rr i 

> ?rafi’ii^i^^ ^rftnifisri qf^r^tsaTr^ 

%CI3[ i” ibid. p. 277. 

?n( ?sjni'JT5RH¥5if etc*—Next it is shown how ( the 
ts ii *1^4^ outside the groups of ijur und of. 

“ Jf5Jnpr5R^wftsq]??Tt * Sidra. I. ii. 8. 

(1) “ ;r ?«5i frm t : IT^t ‘3 not a jfsil, because it is lacking 
the characteristic mark of a^q which is that it should be made 
of many constituent j^qs (ar^^^sqc^), or otno^sq (sTjjBqrf), but 
never of a single constituent j^sq (q^;^q). Like c{sq?q, resides 
in each ysq. And nothing which resides in a single jfsq can be 
a jfvq itself. 13nt ^tTI does reside in each single ^ 

*•• =9 ?lfll 5rk ^sqqsfpjrfqf^SjniTJ^m ?sqq;). 

According to the Vaiae«ika er^sq qi etc.—“a ^sq is without a 
constituent jfsq, or has many constituent sjaqs, but never a 
single ( unitary ) constituent 3 ;sq; for example, arrgpRI, qnpT, 

®ind <Tfqi^8 are jfsqs devoid of constituent qrqs, while 
bodies such as (duads), (triads), etc., are 

possessed of many constituent ^qs—viz. the parts of which 
they are composed ( See Mukta-Dinakari ). But the 
fulfils neither of the two conditions: it is qqjffsqqq*], that is, 
it exists in a single jfsq— e.g. >fr?q in a single cow—no less than 
in many cows; and it is, therefore, not a 

(2) “qq q get: ?rqn is not a mq. For, it resides in 

a gof. And a got can never reside in a got, guts being them- 
selves 

(3) “qm q l”: ?TxIT is not a qjq. For, it resides in 

a qt^f. And a qt^ cannot reside in a qiq, q;$g^s being them* 
selves fqc^4* 

6* f^qtq:—of* Prasastap^da Bh. and Nyayakandali: 
pp.321.22. —rather a certain class of i^^s, according to the 

original notion of which was more comprehensive than the 
later, are resident in i%q^8 and are ultimate, they are ab¬ 
solutely exclusive and thus they serve to distingnbh the dravyas 
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to which they belong from other dravyas ( 

They reside in each of the —one in each individual 

unit—viz,, fTT??, and Just 

as we distinguish cows from horses owing to certain 
physical features, so do yogins perceive the distinction 
of atom A from atom B both of which belong to the 
substance of the same genus, despite all their homogeneity 
in point of shape, quality, etc. This must be in virtue of some¬ 
thing in A which is not in B—and that something is called 
There is one for each and no belongs to 

more than one ; therefore, it does not servo as a basis of 
co-ordination, and so, unlike such as etc 

which are * these are pure 

According to the older conception of R^tq^ are of 
two kinds : first, those that are relative and consequently not 
incompatible with • these are jqrqFqrq^qa ( s©© supra ); 

secondly, those that are ultimate and absolutes The latter are 
and Later Nyaya takes note of the latter 

only, and in it, it is not Bff^qfq^q (as distingaished from 
^rqpqr^^q ) which is described as fq^q3[^qf but and 

are both predicates of the sabject f^q; cf. ‘‘ 3 Tr?qif 
T'^^q?5qir%R:^rq- qRfTrmq^—’’ Bh. Paricohoda and “ 

1 'nqpq-ri qr^qt iq^rq m \ 

qq 5qT?^?^q f^^qijq^qqqrr qi^q'rtqq: ii”-—Muktavali on the 
same. “ qsqq^q^qrgcqTqqt sqrqq^r qf^'qt^. f% %5r 1 

aqsqtfTiq^^q sqTq^qj^qm^TqRi: i qq sqxqqqjFS^qq'iyTqTqqqfqrqrq^' 
qq %<sr i q?q ^tqiqq s^q^fsqr^qrqqq r%%: i 

qq ^ iq?q3Fqs rqqiqi: %;§[r: i q 3TT>qq^^ 

^qStq qqr 5*irf^?qT^ iq^rqqTiqT sqxf rxxqq f^^rq^qi- 

wqiq^ ?fBt »Trq: i l^xiPPjqi^rfq^qxrrqxF^qt 5qrq%: ^vrqiH qq 
f?q«nf: I snfhrre^ f^5iqsr%i?% qpxTwq: ii” 

Cf. ** afx?qqr5!^¥qi V. Sutra I. ii. G. 

“qs q qq f^qqqr3[ q^: qq "qmFqf^^qf^qTfiNiqir 

rfri aFqjqfrgqqqqqqr? ( aT«iMq» ^r^qx ft?*R5qf^ 
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I SIS^S^^ «T5rf?fNl- 

8^?n: I »i?Tr ST 5«ir^^^TS'^?^^#r5iirer*T^ i 3?7r^^sTr5rifr?s^^w^ «at* 
?5ftf?T5?i!H R?!t2!3««P>T «2 *fTpTfts!Ji??m fa|$i^I ^ if^fiTT: > ft 
ff?hfl S?? ST 3 TTUTTS^sErqi arqftft «”—Upask&ra on 

the same. 

?Tqt =3 iT5I^?r3t^!--3S??3T ft$r<TT fft—The passage thns 
quoted from P. Bhasya is found verbatim in the printed 
editions, with just one slight variation—ftsr<P^ tor ftpTfife— 
which too is a reading of one of the MSS. The original 
passage, which is longer, concludes as follows; 
qT R Pgf spwrsT ^ 3 : JI?33S3t|f%: 3^353^ %?T « rTI?T?*3I?i: I fflTT- 

sr?33l *i3r% i smr sr^lnrg; 3 g s»^ «t?(1«it- 
fcTTirg I 331 n^rwJriTTTfhTT ?3 ct tT^nr^qi 1 nT?i- 

WSTR??3f^^5 53rT S?3 lT?3353Tf^: itefHnT^ »TT:i7r«rrftffeTft 11 P. 

Bh. on 

7. ?T«n 3T3rTftl€T3T etc.— 

3T35tf^?[3t:—The term is explained as ftor?«nn- 

^ which do not reside in separate to the 

exclusion of each other, e, p. and q? which do not reside in 
separate to the exclusion of each other. For the literal 

meaning of the word see Sad-Darsana-Sam,, 

Gunaratna’s Oom.p. 273. “3 r33ftr^PTrTir«rT^r^?irTWTrT3i 

« ft *T3ft TTJT3T3: II %r^irT5<TTTT3'JT?rffT g srftMul ?ftr 
qjftrT • ?TTT »T3TgfTftRfTSTrftft ^ I ST33ftT?:i5niTW#rCT3T- 

ftftrs3T»53T3^l” For the oft-quoted definition see Tarka-Bba?3,: 

^«Tft!T5^nftr?T>sri37h0^ 

See Pras'asta Bhusya and Nyayakandali. 

etc.—^qqrq defined as the «TOr\qROTqTTT^-the 
special cause-which accounts for such judgments as ‘ 
q^:: \ a judgment of distinction between ^53 and qj, and 
yet of their indissoluble union* 

II« Explanation of the text of the Stanza. 

1. According to the Vaisesika, of the things existent, 
viz,, the six padarthas, only some possess 
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—the very of a thing belongs to eto., 

but it does not form the basis of any or co-ordination 

in their case, and is, therefore, distingaished from that fuller 
and more real which belongs to gfsq, gnr and The 

latter is technically known as ‘ and is the basis of 

* ‘ * u e. judgments of existence and 

co-ordination. The reason why no judgment of co-ordination 
and therefore is possible in the case of aud 

is that in the case of iTRr^ it would load to ‘ 

( a RqfR in a Rqpq and so on ad infinitym ); in the case of 
it would contradict its very nature ( ) to possess 

; and in the case of there will be the lack of that 

very viz. which is required for holding the 

for, fRSfR cannot exist in a ( ‘ )• This 

famous Kurika of Udayanucarya-“oq%^^: etc.—is found 
in his Kiranfivali, a commentary on P. Bhiisya. 

This stanza of Udayanacarya has been explained in numerous 
books on Nyiiya. Let us quote two explanations, one given 
briefly by Gunaratna in S. D. S. Com.: I 

^jfirnrg^q^ aqr ^ i qrf^qrcq- 

^ mwpq erqr 

v i ?iT«TFq ?rqr 

?Tf^: "KI ^ 5rrf^)Rriffr%q^ rr^r frV'qmrq: ^ ^ 

^r?ii i wqr^r'rroJirqTa: i” p- 276; tbe other in 

Jayanarayana’s Vivrti of Upaskara: “ ?r%qv5qf^q;!qrqnKRf q 
qrifit: I 9TsgqHfi»ftqv5qT%q;5qr^s^ q;:?5qT?q “q q ^f^qg I qwq?i- 
fqfqjwq?nnqnq*rq^^qi5qT%qqi^q fiqrrq gqf# 'q q 

5nf^: I arqqqqnqqT^ mUT^q^q q siTfq: • f%qtq?q sqrf^^q^rrqqq 

q:q?rf^^5tq5q3fff^rf^ i q^ f^q^q qrrfq: ^qr^c qqr qqf^qq: 
qqqVsjiff^?qiq*?5q qqqh!qifqi?qq:q?q smiqr??qq^q sqrqrq.’wr- 
fqqroq q qrrfq: i srqqr q:qfTf^: i qsir ^ fl^rqr 

^ hRt qqf^qsq; qf?qqr ’prr: qr fqgi/^ 

rq^tq^q ^q^q?rf*tf45tqcqqrrftr- 
qrfirqq i ^mqraqqs'^mrqn^ ?rqqrq?q q ^tiRT' • wqi^ ^rqqninqre- 
^^t^sqqqqisRT^ I q^qj^qiqrqrRsqiT q^q^ ^rqqrqT \fH *r?^ i 
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sr 'STrf?^: ^?Tnt. i 

^»r^ni^«n*Tra ii srnrraTreg wwi- 

sqj^ 5nm: fTi ■g g'w^'JTf 5rre?ftc?iif: i” 

2. ^«xr etc.—Second line o£ the Stanza. Another 

curious doctrine of the Vais, is that ^tR is absolutely distinct 
from ( a particular variety of the general relation of ^ 

and discussed in the hist stanza.) 

—absolutely di.stinct; the word is not subordinated 
to any compound, and it thus yields the idea of absolute 
distinction, not some distinction. The latter the Jaina too is 
prepared to hold. 

etc.—Absurd as the doctrine is, it requires to be 
given some appearance of reasonableness. Hence, B^rqrpsT^ in 
the stanza, which means ‘ arising from an ’ u e. condition¬ 
ing circumstance, which in the present case is Thus, 

the line means: or is absolutely distinct from 

but is connected with by ; in other words, 

is a-n adventitious, not an essential, attribute of 

etc.—If were not distinct from the 

cessation of itr which must take place in the state of 
would mean the cessation—»the death—of Hence^ the 

Vais, doctrine of separate from ^tr* ‘‘ 

etc/—is Nyayasutra I. i. 9. It moans : Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Passion, Error—of these every preceding one being destroyed, 
every succeeding one is destroyed also; thus, in the state of 
all the special jjots of viz. etc., cease to exist. 

3. ^ ^ third curious doctrine of the Vais, 

is that in the state of there is no (?rR ) or e;|Rr; 

etc. are all extirpated from that state, 

etc.—Syllogism to prove that the nine 
of viz. 5 % etc., must cease to exist in the state of 

It is based upon the hetu because they are 

^ streamsi. e. none of them is a permanent nature of arrc^^i 
but a stream of qualities continuously flowing on the ground of 
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fl" % ®tc.—This is a text of the Chandogya 

ITpanisad, declaring that when is rid of the body-as he 

must be in the state of and touch him no more. 

^ ©tc*—The verses quoted here, with the exception of 
couplet No. T), occur in ?qT* p- 508. The latter has one more 
couplet which gives the list of the six ^ 

^ 5 I T%^: | ” A recent 

edition of the quotes in the footnote a somewhat 

different list: gfrTTTH | I 

f^5[: I—The list of the text differs from 
both ( Text p. 39 1. 118). 

etc.—(noun)=:A good (ironical, and therefore= 
bad ) doctrine, indeed, has been formulated by them ! 

( adverb ) = with excellent (ironical) reason. For the irony 
contained in the word, the commentator compares etc*— 

which is quoted in the Kiivyaprakas'a. 

III. Critioism of the Vais'eaika doctrines de« 
tailed above 

1. etc.—It is a piece of great audacity to re¬ 

strict to the three padarthas gur and when the idea 
of existenoe is undeniably predicable of all the padarthas. 

etc.—Just see how the word is formed : 

it is au abstract noun from ^^-existing, pres. part, of to 
exist. It is, therefore, wholly equivalent to —and since 

is the very of thingi*, which you are prepared to 
predicate of all the (soo supra )-the plea that 

or co-ordination is possible in the case of the first three and is 
absent from the rest is baseless. For, is possible in the 

case of all the categories. For, just as we say is a ?:rrRl^?r 

is a is a and so on, thus referring to 

a common idea ( ) of running through all 

its specimens, in the same way, we have this that a 
third and so on, which shows that we have a general idea 
of which we recognize in all the ^Similarly in the 
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case of there are several taken with their several 

—which reveal one general idea of 

It may be contended that in consequence 
of all the categories having a certain of their own, and 

therefore likeness in this particular, which really belongs 
to the first three is erroneously extended to the rest. Thus, in 
consequence of false ascription ( ) of to etc,, 

we imagine that the runs through them also, whereas, 

as a matter of fact, what belongs to them is mere ( iiot 

) as their i. e. as the very being of 

those categories. The Jaina^s answer to this argument is that 
if the ascription of ^rfri to etc. be false for the reason 

that we are thereby ascribing a common nature to things that 
are really diverse, the same thing conld be said about as 
applied to and and one would be as much an 

‘ ' ( false ascription ) as the other. The Vai3^e?ika 

might reply that as traced in gur and spq’ is while 
in the rest it is unreal, for there cannot be a false ascription 
unless there is reality somewhere, and that is in as per¬ 
ceived in guT and But this division of into 
and 9^,—in the first three cases and iffur in the last 
three—could be reversed with equal justice, if only the distinc¬ 
tion between real and unreal is to be secured somehow. 

©to. But it may be urged that the 
in the case of the etc. is 3^ owing 

to the difficulties mentioned above (see above). But, 
in truth, the difficulties are quite imaginary. If the 
admission of in leads to why not in 

jjRfs? In jfsqs there is the (their very being) already, 

and admission of another ) would lead to similar 

Then, as to there should be no harm in as¬ 

cribing to them ff’feir, for that will not interfere with their 
nature, as is supposed, bat will on the contrary, confirm it« 
Besides, a which is totally devoid of is found no¬ 

where. Lastly, the iEr«Rr7 would lose its very being, unless it 
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BOBsed a i. oxwtence o£ something that makes it 

at it is viz., wliich gives it its peculiar character of 

" ( iudissolnble relation ). 

T% ^ •—Moreover, the cannot be a distinct 

lity added unto the ^ etc. from without, if bo 

oluLely distinct from etc. the latter would bo It 

y be urged that they acquire in const(juonce of their 
isessing But the answer to it is—If they are in 

iinselves, cannot make them if tliey are in 

imselves, i=f^r can add nothing an-l is therefore superfluous, 
all the have got their ^cf^r^Tfr^-their own individual 
ng-what can add to them or it ? If it be urged that a 
leither nor ^^5 before it becomes invested with 
I that it becomes after it is so invested, all we need say 
hat it is useless hair-splitting, for nothing can bo neither 
• it must be one or the other or, as we Jainas prefer 
maintaioi both. 

of. “am ?T^%«n-'TCJrTT =5i "Tt *r?T?TfrFi5?i 

I erm m ^rrTr” • =9 

goR^i 5Tr7'«r?rfTTim: I 

i?fwr ?r: ?Tf^r% 5r?^=^: ?i r%JTiTmwm?>ir'T Jfr mer ? i 

iw^R5rsq^cf^p;ir?T^f am 

^51 ?T?sr^'i vTR«:’irrri% %iT'?»:6'tTr!iT:^in!5m!T'7r5^T«»r 
I ^ s'mffm ^irit ?r=aqr ^rrr^mm ? < rrg; 

^rar wrramra i Pfe a^t? i <5 

^arf^fa I a»ir ‘ a^a aar^gt 

ai Pfe a?j5aaT^? i ara^j^ag aar mig^atanaaaifa: ii” i 
N ^onR?:maFqS';qrat*a*j;i 5 ^aara^ac^ra • sranfa?fa 

nwjia^^ar^^aa: ecaf^ar^ma i am a «e4f%a?s5i?a\- 
n^orfaTa ii aT»i a arapamiif%3i%?g^a 

a«ft?Fa I al^' m?caa—ar faaafr'l: m apr^fa^alg^TSS- 

^asm I awramraai^i ma: aar^aa^ a asr^ sfsar^mf^ latraff^; 
a 1 % s«aiREs'nh?^lff^a%ftT% i sF’arf^’^f%r^^R 5 i^aai aT^arf^T- 

rpfta^ aTapaia5tar?a5«ar^f^ ' aag af^araia^n > 

13 
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5j«nn—f^5t»ir:, 'ggfifw: 

g^JTpft "g—?t% i” 

2. 3ifR*Tf^ etc.—If STR is to be supposed to be absolutely 
distinct from the :{rH Mn Caitra is in the same posi¬ 
tion with respect to his ?rnT of Mr. Maitra, that is 

to say, both the would be equal stran^^ers to tho a?f^^oi 
Mr, Caitra, and there is no reason why his ^tr should serve 
him better than the jfiR of any other person in determining 
the nature of things; in fact, there is no such thing as Ids 
all ijiRS being equally foreign to him. An explanation may be 
offered by the other side: itR is absolutely distinct from 
but it is connected with by J^i^d 

hence the^rR of Mr. Caitra is not in the same position with 
respect to him as the of Mr. Maitra; for,the former is connect¬ 
ed with him by relation which the latter is not. But this 

explanation can be easily scotched. According to yonr notion 
of it is and and therefore it is impossi¬ 

ble that 5[rR should reside in Caitra and not in Maitra; and 
since are also according to your theory, the itr, 

which takes place in one takes place in all the errR^s, 

and any knowledge which Caitra has acquired will belong 
to Maitra also I 

2RT ^ ^ otc.—Moreover, according to the Vais^ theory 
when the of an object is destroyed and another is substituted, 
tho object gets destroyed^ also a new object taking its place 
with the new Similarly, when ^tR perishes would 

be expected to perish also. 

etc-—Let ns concede that it is possible for 
SjR to be connected with by relation. But a 

question still remains to be answered : By what relation is the 
connected with 5 rR and By another ? 

That would mean an unending series of Of 

itself ? Then, why should not irR and be connected of 

themselves, without requiring a ^qqR relation to effect the 
Gonneotion ? 
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wr etc.—A possible argument on the side of 

the Vais^ As it is the nature of ii to illumine, so it is 
the nature of to connect. It, therefore, does not require 

to be brought into connection with and sTTfir^byany other 
connection. Answer : Why should it not similarly be the 
nature of 5rr?r and to be self-connected ? Moreover, the 

analogy of will not lit in. is a i. c. and 

its ; and, according to you and ^(5^;g^aro absolute¬ 
ly distinct. So how could a have for its very self 

or being ? And if bo not the very self of it would 
be absurd to cite 5rffq as an example of a sfsq which illumines 
both itself and others. If bo absolutely distinct from 

and yet qffq is capable of illumining itself as well as other 
objects, there is no reason why qr, q? should not do the same. 

etc.—Next, are the two of 

viz., that of connecting itself and of connecting others ( 
and in this case ) distinct from the ?yqqpi or one with the 
^qqrq ? In the former case, how can they be its unless 

they are connected with it by another connection, which would 
similarly require to bo connected by a third, and so on ad in/L 
riitum ? In the latter case, there remains only in the 

fiohl, and the old diftioulties continue as before. Therefore, 
just as you say ‘ ’ and no second iFrqqR 

is required to connect the first with the iqqcTffq^s, in 

the same way why can we not say ‘ without 

requiring a like ^’q^rq to connect witbsq^qq^? 

^rm^qr qrrft etc.—It may bo urged that a distinction between 
^T?qq(^ and qpT is required owing to their being related as 
cj;<| and srrfq^ being the and |rrq the Answer: 

The position of ?rrq is different trom that of an ordinary qpf^ar 
such as a scythe (^rq) : qPT is an internal e^^or, while the 
scythe is an external cf. qr^or ©tc. Now, if an internal q;;^ 
could be shown which was absolutely distinct from the 
argument of absolute distinction between ^rq and would 

hold water, but not otherwise. We say ‘ 
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': here and are both ^^ors, but on that aooonnt 
the two are not in the same position o£ with respect 

to 

9Tf^ etc.—Moreover, it should he noted that 

the example of the carpenter and his tool (qf^) does not 
point to an absolute distinction between the two. The oarpen. 
tor has to resolve—which is a process of 3Trf*t«^—to use the tool 
and thus undergo a qf^oirq ofan^qq and assimilate the tool with 
himself in order to work on the wood. So in this sense even 
the carpenter and his tool may he said to be not absolutely 
distinct. In the same way, 3TT?*Tq;^ resolves to know a particular 
object by means of his ^rr^T, undergoes qf^unq and assimilates 
the ypT with himself, and thus the two becoming one, produce 
the effect, viz., knowledge of the thing )• 

sto.—Now, the unity of and 
being proved, we have one question to put to the opponent: Is 
the SR or which is the effect of the united action of 

andqftur, resident in (a) aiTr?q^ or (b) If (a) in 9TniT53i;, that 

is all we care to prove. If (b) in f^qq, how does that mean con¬ 
sciousness (erg^sr) in If the consciousness ( ) in 

the person springs from in the object, why does it not 

arise in another person ? For, there is no difference between 
the position of one person and another, in as much as the ^qq 
with its ?Tr%l% ie absolutely extraneous to the person. 

Wl etc.—If qrg and are one, how is 

their relation of q;^ and q;^ to be accounted for ? Answer: 
By the analogy of a serpent who makes a coil of his body by 
hie body. It may be said that the in the case of 

the serpent is simply imaginary. Criticism: How can it be said 
to be imaginary, when we actually see the effect, viz., the coil, 
which is a new state of rest different from the former state of 
motion ? No amount of imagination could make us believe 
that a pillar was going to wind itself into a ooil. 
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etc.—Next, consider the word It is 

the abstract noun from which means Thus 

means the or of Now, how can a ?s^j^ or 

of a thing bo absolutely distinct from a thing ? 

Wirfer etc.—The Vais', argues that is no doubt 

but that is not without a cause ( but is owing to 

%^;fT coming to reside by relation in as is shown 

by actual ( experience ). Answer : If you are prepared 

to accept the evidence of you must admit that is 

by nature of the natnre of consciousness. For, 

nobody is aware of being first ^^^^-tbat is, lacking in 
consciousness, and afterwards becoming io consequence of 
connection with or of coming to reside by 

relation in him who was at first [ ^qt*T is thus 

defined in the Tat. Raj. Vart. 

qRiirw: i- e. ‘ ’ is the 

modification that takes place in the knowing mind ) in 

accordance with its when the external and internal ^s 

are present.] On the contrary, he is always aware of himself as 
^ ^rnrr?^' which implies apposition, unity 

of and 

?nn vrrftf^-* eto.—This could take place 

even when there was Answer: But never, unless there 
were in some way or another. In (when we 

speak of a ‘‘ man,” who is straight and stiff like a stick, as a 
“ stick ) there is no doubt ( apposition, unity ) 

inspite of But be it noted that there the 
is figurative, and not real. The figure, however, arises from 
the 3?;^ of certain qualities of the stick and the man, a figure 
being always based upon a foundation of reality. [ see Kavya- 
Prakas'a Ullasa II ]. In the same way, our consciousness of 
in shows that the essentially ^ or ^grsT; 

v/ithout this, one could never say ^^ny more 

than ^ could say so. 
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etc.—But it may be contended that ^ 
can never say because ^ does not possess But 

the answer to it is that similarly if does not essentially 

possess it can never be aware of being as shown 

above. And so, if is it should be and 

inoapable of knowing things, which is absurd. 

5T5 etc,—It may bo further contended that the 

consciousness ^ irR^r^?q^’ would [)rovo a distinction between 
and 3T55iq^, for the former is that w^hicb is possessed (e, g. 
and the latter is he who possesses >srJT^r^). But tbeoonten# 
lion is untenable. For, who possesses tho consciousness ^tr- 
^R^q^ in your theory ? Not the for, i^"^ supposed 

to be u e. devoid of jtr io himself like You cannot 

assert that is 5T^ ( i e, essentially devoid of ^fR ), and 

yet be able to say * ?rT^R^’ without contradiction. 

etc,—For, when I say ‘ ^ I 

am supposed to have known both tho R^rtTqr and the 
etc.—See K. Pr. Now, let us inquire how tho 
and the in the present case are known-whether or 

q;f:g[: ? It cannot be . For, according to the Vais'. 5 fR 
(tho R^lqar) and are not self-revealed. 

It cannot be For, in that case, one |fR wonld require 

to be revealed by another and so on ad infinitum (^rqq^qr). 
Therefore, is not in himself (devoid of 2 [fR) by 

nature, who afterwards comes to possess 5 fR by relation 

as the result of tho working of ^i^gfqs etc, 

3. qqr ^R etc.—Next, it is held by the Vais', that in 
there is neither ^r nor ^R9?[, since irR and ^r?^ are 
streams’* ( ^bt^rs of attributes, a stream of cognitions and 
a stream of joys, ue, pleasurable feelings) and all “streams 
must cease at some point. Criticism : What is meant by their 
being ‘ streams^ rr? ’ Does it mean a series of 
states which go on producing themselves independently of one 
another, and one after another ? Or does it mean the states 
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which go on springing into existence one by one, bat residing 
in a common abode ? The former alternative involves the 
fallacy of in this sense does not 

necessarily imply cessation. For, etc., are ronning on 

in an unceasing stream. The second alternative presents a con¬ 
ception of which does not fit in with the example of 
Moreover, in the case of ( a new produced 

in atoms by means of heat), there is a continued stream-i^HR- 
of products, but no absolute cessation. Besides, there may bo 
a continuous stream and no absolute cessation ; for, there is 
nothing to render such a position impossible: a suspicion like 
this would arise in the mind and make the hetu “inconclusive'’. 

^ ^ 2 ?r^r 5 f 6 tc.— Besides, according to theSyadvada of the 
Jainas there is no ^’E^^-absolute annihilation of any^ 

thing, all things being regarded as persisting in the midst of 
change: cf. 

H ff etc,—This text of the Upanisad admits of 

a better interpretation than that placed upon it by the Vais. 
Thus: It need not mean that in the state of when the 
is free from the body there is an end to both and 
it should only mean that that condition is free 

from the pair of and 5 ;?^, that is to say, from such as is 
bound up with i. e. the of It does not preclude 

the existence of pure, uiimixed ^^-such as is proper to 5 ^. 
Malli?ena seems to read for in the 

Upanisad. occupying the state of 

or Perfection. 

etc*—The first half of the verse is the first line of 
Verse 20, Adhyaya Vi of the Bh. Gita. Here need not 
mean merely 5 :?^T^TT^-a negative condition of the absence of 
sorrow. For, ^^is not a mere negative state of 

^ etc.—Who would care for the negative 

state of which the Vais, holds forth as the state of 

51^? Sach a state would be no better than that of a stonel 
which too possesses ^ * 11*1 etc.— of. sijt. ly. p. 508), 

The Yais. is well-ridioaled ia the famoas passage 
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^^< 2 * Some out of Bheer despair of pessimism may pref< 
even to the present condition of mixed and 

But it should be noted that even they throw oil: the ‘ poise 
and honey ’ only with the desire of being thereby happ 
Thus, happiness is always the desired end. 

^ etc.—Moreover, just as we regard 

undesirable and as desirable in the so we shou 

be expected to regard as desirable and 

undesirable in If were such a negative state 

as you suppose it to be, no wise man would care for 
But many wise men do care for it. This implies that 
regarded by them as a state of positive joy ( 5 ^ ). 

etc.—Does not even Horner nod ? If wise men t( 
long for happiness, they are not wise men to that extent, longic 
of every kind being inconsistent with wisdom and the soun 
of bondage. Answer: It is the longing for the pleasures 
that makes for bondage, not the noble desire which opei 
up the path to wisdom. 

^ ^ etc.—The Jaina out of the fulness of h 

merciful heart sympathises with the opponent and tells hi 
how, after all,he does agree with him to some extent, inasmuc 
as he too admits some sort of ^^^-annihilation. 

etc.—in the Vais, system means ifFT* sa; 

the Jaina, is of five kinds; (1) (2) (3) 

(4) and (5) ( See Tattv. Sfttra; also supra 

Of these the first four, which are arising froi 

(quelling, precipitation; not, destruction ) as well as 9 
( destruction ) of Karma—cease as soon as ^^f55|rr*f arises. Bi 
the which embraces within its range all with the 

(modes) persists in the condition of In fact, it is it 
characteristic feature of Thus, there is a partial agre 

ment with the Vais, to the extent of the first four varieties < 
IH* *rif5r etc.—See 

OT a eto.—-The ^ arising from worldly objects cea 3 ( 
in the state of ifhaT) because the ^4 which was the sourc 
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of the sensations of pleasure and pain in worldly experience 
r has been exhausted. So, in the condition of there is 

endless, infinite of spirit, but no because the 

source of is no more. 

titc.—Following the same line of reasoning 
it may be argued that would also cease, because its source- 
viz., igr^Sf-is no more. Answer: is the source of 

i. e, objective pleasures, and so, vyq ceasing, would 

also cease. Not, however, the u e. the spiritual joy of 

which is inherent in him. On and its relation to 
and the transcending and its g7pr as much as 

and its compare the Vedanta doctrine. 

etc.—and of course cease, because they 
are varieties of 

etc.—Ordinary L e. effort in the direction of 

ceases, because in nothing remains to be done. But 
there still persists the one special kind of V(^^ which has 
brought about the destruction of the impediment to 

) JtNt consisting of spiritual inertia or slothfnlness. 

The however, is admitted to be“ ineffective How 

will it then satisfy the definition of ? 

etc.—alias must, of course, cease 

in the state of 

etc.—This is a kind of and it ceases as soon 

as iftf is destroyed. 

It will be noticed that Malli§ena has thus passed in review 
all the special attributes of as held in the Vais', system 

and shown how far according to himself they persist in the 
state of 

For a knowledge of the Vais, categories the lest books to 
read are the Vais. Sutras^ with Upaskara, Prasastapada’s Bhasya 
andSriihara’s Nyaya-Kandali. For and the doctrine 

of consult the same ; also, the Muktavali and the 

' Dioakari and the Njlakanthi* 

For the nature of ^F^^and its relation tOjffrqt so© Madhu- 
sMana’s Siddhanta^tattva-bindu Com.,and Vedilnta iShtras il,*iii. 
with ditferences between S'amkara and Ramanuja. 

14 
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Stanza IX. 

Different views as regards the size ( 

( i ) 3Tr?3Rr^ is ( all-pervasive, infinitely vast in size ) 
according to the Vaisesikas, Naiyayikas, Sarhkhyas, Yogins 
and Vodantins of the SVtihkara School. [N. B. With the first 
two its consists in the possession of a positive 

which does not seem to differ in character from that which 
belongs to with the third and the fourth, in its essential 

freedom from the bondage of with the last, in the 

negation of all limiting including spatial limitations,] 

(ii) is (infinitesimal) according to the 
Vedantins of the Ramanuja-and Vallabha-Acuryas’ schools. 

(iii) is adjusting itself to the size of 

the body in which it dwells. This is the Jaina view. This* 
says the Jaina, is borne out by our consciousness; for we are 
not conscious of ourselves as either infinitely vast, or 
infinitely small (infinitesimal), but as co-extensive with onr 
own physical body—[ ‘‘ W 

Of these (i) comes up for criticism as a tenet of the 
VaisV^'ika school which is now under examination. 

.—The gunas of Atman, such as 

etc., are found within the limits of the body. From this the 
natural inference is that Atman is co-extensive with the body 
( is clear from the example of etc., which, 

as all agree, exist only where their gunas ( etc.,) are found 
and not elsewhere and yet these fools who ignore facts place 
the Atman outside the body I [ sggor: ^ 

etc.—The case of a flower emitting its 
fragrance beyond itself is no exception. 

srr etc.—Involnntary and voluntary; 
natural and voluntarily (that is volitionally) oarued. of 
Bajavart. pp. 200 and 232. 
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i fNrtTRT^^r Rqmr • smm: 5^frr!(^r^«m:?r?fT»m«frjr-' < 53^r" 
f^r f^^rr snit»Tm%^r ^ l See Tatvartha. 

‘sr^C^SfiTTO ^>T'—A very frequently used argument 
and phrase. c£. IS'il. com. on Sutrak. 

*r 3 etc.—The case of jy?^5 (magic spells or 

incantations) is cited by the opponent as showing actio in 
distans. But this is explained away by the Siddhantin as 
really a case of their deoalds going out to the spot where the 
effect takes place. 

—The negative sometimes connotes 

not mere nega tion or absence, but badness e. 

is not mere absence of but bad Similarly ^fTTrcfo 

means not only those who ignore troth, but those who espouse 
the opposite of truth i. e. wretched falsehood. 

, II : Substance of the Stanza:— 

^ 5T etc.—A with an 

^ negative 

•T f 3 *—The author next shows that the^ in the 

above is free from all fallacies : The only fallacies that 

could possibly be suspected in the present case are those of (a) 
an «rf^ (^iR:qnrr%^) (l>) and (c) a 

That none of them exists in the present case may be shown as 
follows:— 

(a) etc.—The above ar^JTR is not vitiated 

by an (thiTt is, predicable of 

the The gunas of «TR(r^—^ 1 % etc., are not found every- 
wheroc Vide the following from Sh ilhara’s Nyayakandali: 

I i sTrimr 

Nyayakandali p. 02 . s^r^^is everywhere, but its 
takes place within the limits—■coniines—of the body. 

etc.—A possible objection : Take an 
other of 3 TRqr^—viz. ^ 5 . It is a of everything 
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that rises into being, and is everywhere. So, it operates at 
remotest places and produces effects which I am destined to 
enjoy or suffer. Now, unless were everywhere—even 

at the remotest places—its ^crr viz. could not be there^ and 
80 could not produce the things. 

oto*—Mark the weak spot in the above argument: 
The Purva^paksin has not proved that the cannot operate 
from here. The author, however, makes a bolder attack, directing 
his criticism against the very doctrine o£ and revealing a 
situation which makes the existence of God ( a favourite 
doctrine of the Vaisesikas ) superfluous. As a proof of 
the Vai^, cites phenomena which cannot be explained by any 
known causes—^, ff. the natural properties of lire, air etc, 

(©tc.) : All ultimate properties of things are thus 
determined bye^^. The author asks: (yould not these properties 
be regarded as the very nature of fire, air etc., rather than be 
accounted for by an obscure cause of which we know nothing 
and which you dub It is silly to attempt to explain 

the obscure by the obscure. The Vaisesika would reply by 
a question: What endows them with that nature? What 
makes their nature what it is?—if not ‘3TK'? The author; 
Indeed? The will then account for every variety 

in Creation, thereby making the doctrine of the existence 
of God superfluous! [ Mark that to account for the 

variety of Creation is not the same thing as to account for 
Creation itself—unless Creation and its variety may be regard^^^d 
as a single fact—one integral or concrete reality—not an 
impossible position in itself. Moreover, it may be noted that the* 
early Vaisesika philosopher did not explain Creation by tho 
hypothesis of a Divine Creator, but that of the mysterious 
something—which he called —the Unseen.] 

(b) ^ etc.—The ia not ‘ ’ i. e. in- 

oonclnsive for want of ioTariable concomitance between the 
and the frnai— the ‘ being in every case 

accompanied by the H 
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(c) 5frr^ etc.—Much less is the tg— ue. 

proving the very opposite of what is intended to be proved. 
There is not a single instance to break the universal con* 
oomitance between the and the 

^Fr^RT See Vaise^’ika Su. p. 87; 

Nyriyakandall p. 88. 

The Vais, holds that ^.re mam and that each of 

them is all-pervasive ( ). This, says the author, would 

create inter-penetration of and the consequent confusion 

of their sfi^srs, and also of their etc. 

This difliculty the opponent may perhaps endeavour to 
meet by holding that the experience of and takes place, 
with every individual wifhrn the limiu of the body* But, 

in that case, ^2 —whose case is similar to that of in¬ 
asmuch as all of them are gunas of —would be confined 

to the limits of the body; so that it could not go forth to the 
spot of the fire and cause it to burn in the particular manner 
in w^hich it does. And this would be cutting off the ground on 
which the case of the all-pervasiveness of is attempted to 

be based. [ Vide supra errfrF^ ^ 

Not only would our ^fr^s— together with their qpr^^s 
and their —g^t hopelessly mixed up inter se, but also 

with God 1 

^ etc.—Moreover, the would be then 

living in every possible world—earth, heaven and hell—at 
one and the same time. 

etc.-How does ^TFc^g^lecalise himself 
in the body? In toto or in part? In the former case, the 
position reached would be exactly the one which is maintained 
by the Jaina. In the latter case, would be a substance 

possessing parts—which is absurd. Moreover, the experience 
of pleasure and pain would not belong to the whole but only 
to a part of 
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etc.—^The Vais, argaes: IE 

were not all-pervasive and were consequently far away from *' 
the particles of matter which have to be set in motion in 
order to build a body out of it for its abode, then it could not 
exercise any influence on the particles and could not eventually 
produce the body and be its owner, and it would thus be 
eternally ‘ ’—liberated 1 

The author ; This argument could be easily met by 
denying the necessity of adjacence between the cause and the 
material on which it has to act: Compare the case of the 
magnet operating on a piece of iron. 

Vais.: If distance were no bar to action^ would 

not the whole world of particles be drawn to erpq^and produce 
a prodigious body ? 

The author: Are not all the particles equally in contact 
with on your hypothesis of and therefore 

equally entitled to get corporealized ? $ 

The Vais.: No; they would be selected for the purpose 
by erre. 

The author (Siddhfiutin ); The same principle of selection 
could work amongst the distant particles, and prevent 

the imaginary rush for corporealization. 

erqRf qqr 51^%^ ©tc.—^Tbe Vaisesika grants for the 
sake of argument that the corporealization of is 

somehow possible. Yet, he says, a difficulty remains: It 
means then that a par^ of enters every particle of the 

body in which it becomes incarnate. This will be a fatal 
position—involving the consequence that is a a 

product out of certain ingredients! 

Now, according to the law of homogeneity of Cause and 
and Effect these ingredients should be themselves Thus, 

the position reached is this : Several e yr ^q q ^ s dwell in one body 
and combine to produce a single dwelling in the same 
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body! This is impossible* Supposing it is possible, it means 
] loss of personal identity, and liability to disintegration of 
oomponents, and therefore death. 

To this the Jaina replies : He is prepared to accept the 
consequences : as a matter of fact, he does hold that some¬ 
how—in a certain sense—is possessed of parts 
and is a product The former k e. arises from 

its possessing innumerable sr^s. too,” say and 

authors of “ has got ( extension ), since 

it can possess contact with all i^d^gsq s at one and the same 
time/’ In certain works a distinction is 

drawn between ^Tcfrycf and but it is too fine and 

may be left out of consideration for the purposes of the 
present argument. is sometimes called and 

since the Jaina holds that ^i^q^has got he may well 

make an admission that is in that sense 

is ^ too, in his system. 

etc.—The flaina denies the force of the 
argument contained in the foregoing parallel. He says : Our 
explanation of the nature of the effect which we call ^ is 
not that it is a new creation arising from the of the 
which are homogeneous with but that the arises as a 
change of state from the original state when it is worked 
upon by the potter. A is said to be a when abandon¬ 
ing one form it assumes another. This is true of the internal 
quite as much as of the external world. And in this sense 
must be admitted to be a It may be that in making 

a qpi you have to bring together the rpgs, but it is not 

the only manner of producing things ( cf.“ 

S^axhkara on Br- Sii. II. ii. 17), We must 
^ recognise the endless variety of ways in which things are 
produced iu nature. 

^ dtc*—The Jaina turns the tables against the Vais, 

in the matter of the argument that qcqiir would involve 
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and therefore which is inconsistent with the nature 

of Far from (change) interfering with personal 

identity it is the sine qua non of its conscionsness. “I remember 
what I saw” would be impossible bnt for difference between him 
who saw and him who remembers, and the change from one 
to the other, between the state of seeing and the state of 
remembering. And this fact is inconsistent with absolute 
of i, e. unchanging personal identity or conscious¬ 

ness, 

etc.—The Vais, might urge : If 
were only as large as the body it would be ^ 
(possessed of extension) and in that case, how could it enter 
the body ? For, two things possessed of cannot inter¬ 

penetrate each other, and so the body must remain without 
a soul ( i 

To this the Jaina replies: What is a Does it 

mean a which has a limited size ? In that sense is 

and we see nothing wrong in holding that proposition* 
In fact, it is just the proposition we have been urging. 
Secondly, may be interpreted to mean i.tf* 

possession of ^ etc. But in that sense, is not a necessary 
concomitant of Thus, for 

example, is but not according 

to the Vais'e?ika school is not See Vais'. S6. and 

Nyaya-S6tra.] 

In the former sense ( ), a can penetrate a ^ 

Even in the latter sense, ( ), ^ things are 

sometimes found to do it e. water penetrates sands. 

WTHJR: etc.—Another objection to the Jaina 

doctrine of body-sized Does the enfifu grow in size? 

If it does, it must part with its former size as it goes on 
assuming larger sizes— ue> it is and may well be 

expected to perish with the body. If it does not, its size does 
not keep pace with the growing size of the body, and this is 
abandoning the dogma of body-sized 
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The author replies : may well relinquish its former 

^ size without ceasing to be. Take, for example, the case of a 
serpent which can change its size at different times by 
expanding or contracting its hood. 

©tc.—This contains the gist of the Jaina position 
which is a recognition of unity-in-differenco, chauge-in-perma- 
nonce. substantially modally 

otc.—Another objection to 
the doctrine of body-sized is—-that the mutilation of the 

body would involve mutilation of 

Answer: It is so, as a matter of fact. When the body is 
mutilated, a few out of the total number of the of 
ooniiaue to remain in the mutilated body, Jind the rest 
have gone off with the part of the body cut off. lleuco ir. is 
that the part cut off is often found throbbing with life— which 
is a clear evidence of the existence of some of 

dwelling in it. Would not the dwelling in the part 

. cut off thereby become a separate and iudepondent 

No; the 9 (Ti!^ 5 T^s are dwelling not in the whole but a fraction 
of the body, and cannot therefore be regarded as a single, 
independent whole. Besides, there cannot be marn/ 
dwelling in parts which together make one continuous whole. 
For in that case, there would be no unity of consciousness : 
the cognitions would fall asunder like those obtained through 
different bodies. 

^ etc.—If it be asked—flow do the parts 

unite once more ?—the answer is: They were never absolutely 
separated in the manner in which a lotus-fibre is separated 
from the parent stock. That is only temporary and the reunion 
may be brought about by sfCf * 

etc.—sTgqrrsr with a negative i 
It is contended that an being must be limited in 

size; for, only an —like —could be unlimited in 

size. Next, if it is limited in size the limits must be imposed by 
the body; for, its gunas—etc.—are manifested in the body. 

15 
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eto.—This refers to the Jaina doctrine that the 
soul of an may at times fill the whole universe. This, 
however, is occasional, and therefore does not interfere with our 
main thesis—that is not but 

—Smallest division of time, moment, instant (Jacobi). 
Read ^g€;T?T for which is an obvious misprint. 

Vide Abhayadeva’s com. on Bhagavati Sutra XIII, 10 cited 
in the note on p. 66 of published in the Arhata- 

mata-prabhakara Series”, which explains how according to the 
Jaina doctrine the are drawn together and mixed with 

and thereby the are suffered and exhausted by 

the Kevalin ( the pure, emancipated ) sage. For this, his 
have to spread through the universe. 

—For this Jaina Cosmography, see Tatt* 
varthadhii^ama Sutra iii-6, and Lokaprakasa Sarga 22. 

Appendices. 

1 . For the Jaina view of the nature of Atman —cf. 

i 

*nfw ^ <11 f5 ii 

aT?I«rf^iT?Tr I 

—Paucastik&ya 27. 
swsrynqrary «rgf% i 

HhTT H 

3ihr: I 

*rhBr f&?r: ^?r?rr ii 

— Dravj’asamgraha—2. 

«9r?ri srf^; irm; 

it(%; ^5r^?!TfiTr^w<T«T 

jmy; f^«2r««Trre??R*T?gT5iT^ st%: 3^-tirf^w*rr?- 

sTr%—fi% *mr^ Com. 

This summarises very beautifully the differences of the 
Jaina school with other schools in regard to the several points 
concerning the nature of en^T^* 
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2. For the and its arguments which have been 

answered in the text, vide the following 

•TT’fT—Vais. Sutra III. ii—20. 

5rr5rr:?»n*T: 5?I^?=«IT5:—T^pasl-ara. 

g siisTi?»n5T: 

^ wrmTufr *fm: 

«r I ?T5«i ^ifrt'JT ^4 Jn’TTi’E’T i 

^*ns3Tf^»ng i 

—N. Kandali p. 87. 

■gicJTHT sr^wasTT^ ^r^rft?r4¥T55TT^jm^ i ^ tree- 

i w ^ yr^fw^tirfH^siTce ?i?rr: ^rR'n »Ti^g»?fr% i i 

*T =5tTfiT«*T§w?qrc5:^*r ?rs!Tis^R^>^r 

51^ R5R>iI f??TT!7T3*^ I ?Jri: R*Ra^a?5qH^VJs5tjriWR»75n 

wriT 'i I ar^v^rsfftWTJRT^f^ 

'gMj^cPf w wtg I 3T»jT^(fsg[*j.- 
qraT?t|55Bsr ff% %' ^rt'r^ ? i 

—N. Kandali p. 88. 

“ 17 ^ 'grciir^rR5(7»^ ”—Br. S. II. ii. 34. 

'7wPh ^qTscr^ urtk ^^mw^rsf^ 

5fl^W^TR«4H»Tn STRJ^W I 5p»4»3l • 5R'l7qR»Tm> Rf ^q t |a T 
*iwaF^ I TT^icqRirr'nmari ^ R5arw^R!us»T^n?i: qRf^ arrr^wt 
q2:rftq?f^Ri?f*n?qq: qwi^w « wclTTorr 
sflt^ ng^q^t^kqRjTPnr »i?qr gq: qr^qi%q f«%nfs*T qi’g- 

q^r 5J%5r5[K sqRaqrg \ grvmsRq ^ sn's^w 

I wqiq qq w^RRRqrf^ -ifsinq sBfqrirlrqq^mf^^g i qqiV 
wgj 37JRrrrqqqV ^rq^w^q ?i uqmqr 3Rq rnTR 

I ^ sq^iqpsHT iflqrqwqi RiTP^fq si%?!qi^qrq 
I irRrqrw mq^TRpgrqqqi: qRiR^w t^r i »iqmqRts- 

c^TnrqqqrsT'qtq'm: RqqrqqqqRi qi^rqrSTT^^qWr^imtRJm^: 
wrgi «TRr=9 ^ifrw^tq'RRtrwrqr sftqRqqiqriTRs^q 

^ qqi^ ff^®fi7:qRtq# ^rWraRqqr aqq^P g wg. 
^rfkqfitT^f ^ it^»rE3rpa'i?5'®q?i 

—S'amkara’a Com. ibid, 
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“*1 ^ Br. S. II. ii. 35. 

sfiwrftj I fiw: I I «TW»I 2 fhT*T*irmin- 

WIT KTHWT’i^iirTRTiTqafftTrin'n^?! ^ 3ft55?i ms tj^ Qur^n i 

I tma ws'whimFf T»uiy 

^>?*r5^qKtfefnE?i ifhr^TiT^rf^f^ f^imw ws's^ft^r- 

fslnr^e^ i r% i 3irn^fTr«rTiT^m 'gr^TT^rrsTTqriwr- 

Tr^vr^^TWT^^rrii?# ^rmr^^gc i ?m^rwfN?i: arrwf^ 

sf ^ ft T%;?:«i%i I f% 'gisiTct i sirn^?!^^ ifr^ar- 

?r?T: 1^1 sir5»i^f5*rwEvi5TT5^ ^ i =t ft 

irrfsufrmspc^isjft^r?^ i sriftt m'^ir- 

rjftSlTT'ilTraTIJ^I ^ft^TSTTtr^^T^P^ITt I I 1% | 

^5T!t^?tt’3wH fTriTTfui I aTTTrEvjHmqTT^tti 
'rT^'»T?m?ti «PT iif*nr??7^sr?T5'r'5r 'm'f^T’:fi^«i?>qr»T*n<r>T«Tr^i?*r5i 
3TT«IW3 I 

—S'arakara’s Com. ibid. 

~Br. S. II. ii. 36. 

»Tf^ TiRirT^^'inTrf^sTl 3fr^iftiiT'>TiE?i i%f«icsiftr'^ i 

^sr^^^r<'^»T^7ii^nff?7ft»Trir^T^r?f?^!r?T^p?ft^iT?T|f: wrg; i 
'?^5T5rk7ftjTrJr%? 5?ir^iT%rmf^5r??Tr?rn:Jirr^: i srrq- 

qftqT'^T^qTqT?»^HrqI?^ «iqqiT«Tq?^q>Tq?^<I?iqftm<n qq <EqT?i; I 

TTrr^nt^^ wlrqqpi^fTq: wr h w^kqRqm-' ii 

Sarhkara's Com. 

Ramanujiicarya holds that is spyrftjfrJT, not 

subject to and (expansion and contraction) as in 

the Jaina system, but its is capable of and the 

perfect being accomplished in the condition of 

This is its natural state, which is unnaturally cribbed 

during ^isr owing to cf. 50rr# 

/^gT'Tr?[r%^rJT: ^4'^r iET^cif«rk- 

^^^’’--S'ri. Bh. Li. 1. 

tET^TR^r^^T^—On the relation of the 
Nyaya and Vais e?ika systems, see Bodas* Introduction to the 
Tarkasamgraha and Keith's ‘‘ Indian Logic and Atomism ", 
Chap. I and II. 
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—The Vais'esika system. 

—The doctrine of the * Yaugas ’ L {\ the Naiyayika 
system founded by 9?^^- 

“«wflr 4brrTTTrH'ir5iT5Tt t n ^ 

«TTT ?j3Bt«TfFf?nft w^TinrTmjTr: srtTfrrmi' mgr 3 *^ 

^ ^ruRifqTrarTR vr^i'criTriHT 

irmre^ TOf >srmNr 1 f^vnq 1 %^ ^Timfrfr >T?«RTj 

i%r%: I Ji 3 jJTR^ ^s^JirsT*’ 1% ^«t ; i w^tr 1 g^*j^ 

w: t.I a? ^ 

^i^fT II q q qjl^T q ^qif^^w q ntfT»ii q ^ q 

*TW I ^ q f%r%5qt?qV ^ ^q STnJi 5 r% 5 ui%tTq?«TW « 

?r qq q>i%qt qiqr=#T?iS qrnwr^ 1 it «qrqqRT T:r 7 qr%gi?r§ 5 %- 
f^sqq—II q^^%:^qrn3fTT^— II q'lHTrif »=qTq qrift qmqrmqqf?^ 
iTT:r»t «qiTra^giq irTTniq 5 11 ^q inr f| iiRq gqqq q??i- 

qrqqr: 1 ?^q iRqqqt qi^ fq«w qr^^r»ir 11 qwmq f^^fqqlqtf^- 
iqq:q%iirf^qqsRqiTr?r 5 qq^^Tmqq:l 5 T(^r'nr^ r%q: qqmfrqqrqi 
^qr^ niq'sqiqisq qrqpnqiq»Ttq^:~>ffqT^q ir?^r ^rrqw 1 q q^i 
Hrqr qqgi'qqqr qrrqcqq qqfRqrfqq>qsq 1 q q %qrfqq^q q^ql 
qq?Ni I q^q^-u srrqrwqiRr'ffqqqrqqrqqfmq: iqiqrqrofqqtq 
qsq'r ^s^qqi^qq; 1 tfqr: qiajqqrqq q?r=rqqmqqr 1 gqr: qfiqgqi 
g^r qi?rq^ qqRqqrgi 1 dqrqsqvf^r TTrqqrETqr^^iqTqqi^r qqiiq 1 
TTTTT^qt qqqfq srremrf^'^fqqin qir% < qiq 3 qf^: it q^ 
I qt 5T(^ qqrfwr; fqqqqiiqTH %qT 
t«iWq^if qruqq? 11” 

—Guyaratna’s com. on the Sad'dars^ana-samnccaya. 

I have quoted this passage in extenso as it gives interest* 
ing details relating to the religious side of the NaiyiXylka and 
Vaiseslka schools. It is difficult to decide w hether this was 
originally a complement of their logical systems or a later 
supplement in which elements of Vedanta, Yoga and Bhakti 
schools can be traced. 
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Stanza X. 

Stanza : That in this world, where men are natnrally 
inclined towards disputes and are anxious to babble out their 
so-called wisdom, the sago of the heretics should injure the 
hearts of others by preaching to them false doctrine.s is indeed 
a singular mark of his dispassionateness I 

—The sage “of others”, that is to say, of the 
heretics, viz., Alcsapdda, the Sutrakara of the Nyaya system. 
He is also known as Gautama or Gotama after his gotra 
[ Gotama is a Prakrit form of Gautama], For further informa¬ 
tion see Ny&ya-Vartika Bhumiku by Vindhyesbwari Prasad. 
Dr. Satiscbandra Vidyabhushaua distinguishes beiween 
Gautama or Gotama and Ak^apuda, one of whom he believes 
to have lived in Mithila long before the (Jhristian era an i the 
other at Prabhasa in Kathiawad about 150 A, D. “AkKapa ia" 
he says, was the real author of the Nyaya-Siitra which 
derived a considerable part of the materials from the Anviksiki 
vidya of Gautama. JustasCaraka was the redactor of the 
AgnivesVtantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Aksapuda was the 
redactor of the Anviksiki of Gautama'" [ Vide Dr. Vidya- 
bhushaua’s H. L L. pp. 47-50. ] 

Dr. Vidyabhushana’s view, however, has not been gene¬ 
rally accepted. 

Dr. Keith writes : “ Of the personalities of Gautama 

and Kanada we know absolutely nothing. The personal name 
of the former Aksapaia has the appearance of being a nick¬ 
name such as early India seems to have loved, ^one whose eyes 
are directed at his feet, " but it is variously interpreted and 
embellished with idle legends. Wo may well dismiss the 
fantastic stories invented to account for bis name, such as 
that of his falling into a well while absorbed in thought and 
being provided by a merciful God with a pair of eyes in his 
feet to protect him from further mishaps, and also the other 
^tory of Vy'^ falling at bis feet and his condescending to see 
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him with his eyes in his feet. But when so much obscurity 
hangs about the origin of the name, one may venture to sub¬ 
mit a conjecture which is at any rate more plausible than 
the others : Possibly, the philosophy of * ’ was 

the philosophy which aimed at * seeing ’ that is bringing to 
human consciousness by means of reasoning—Pramanas 
( = 3 ^^“ and )-the truths relating to the Prameyas—such 

as ‘ atman, s'arira, etc. ^ (see N. S.). Its founder was and 
was an honorific word like the same in Pras'astapada, 
the author of the Vais'e?ika Bhasya. 

J .—Vital parts ; those limbs of the body which are 
thickly studded with are its vital parts. [Note that 

the Jainas believe Atman to be possessed of sr^^s. “ 

^ e. the 

five viz. iCm, and are 

Pravacinasara. 

I sr^TfRr n— According to 

Vyavahara Naya, the conscious Jiva, being without samud- 
ghata, becomes equal in extent to a small or a large body^ by 
contraction and expansion ; but according to Nis'caya Naya it 
is existent in innumerable prades a^. ( Dravyasarugraha Ed. 

U. C-Ghosal) ] By however, one need not understand 

material space or extension. 2. Secondarily, vital parts of their 
systems, i e.y the essential propositions which are put forward 
to prove their tenets. 

©tc.—Teaching deceit, in the shape of 
and [ These will be explained below. ] 

5r m —Hema-S'abdanus^asana II. ii. 7. 

—To ‘ this ’ L e. the vulgar crowd which cannot 
discriminate between Truth and Error. 

etc.—defined. 

Qtc.—A quotation from Haribhadra Sfiri- 
Astaka XII. 4, f^SfR is that set of propositions-consisting 
of (fraudulent arguments) and (objections in the 
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shape of fatile analognes )—which a wretched man, not 
possessed of true greatness of soul, puts forward out of 
greed of money or fame. 

('aught, as it were, by an eyil spirit. 

Srarr f^?T^r—cavilling, from to strike ; a pro • 
position not founded on a constructive basis of thought; one 
in which the speaker does not care to enunciate or establish 
his own position ) in regard to a certain truth, and indul¬ 

ges in mere destructive criticism. A quotation from N. Vartika 
on N. Srltra I. i. 1, in support of this meaning. The author 
adds that the word rather means prattle which is lacking in 
judgment or discernment and therefore irresponsible. 

from spof. For the termination ^ see Hema. VII. 

ii. 21. 


qq sgr etc.—When men are naturally so anxious to 

defend their own positions by hook or by crook, and to cavil 
at others, if they get expert aid of great thinkers they are 
sure to abuse it. Such a preaching is ‘ like adding ghee to 
burning fire ’. 

^ —Rejoicing in the world and the ways of 
the world, cf. TOnc: I 

—quoted in the footnote ia the A. M. P. 

edition of the ^|o 

?T«rT ^ • etc.—The verses occur in wyf. of 
P. 11. The teaching of this branch of Logic or Nyaya-S^ft.stra 
is further justified in the yy. ( p. 595 ) as follows 

I ^ 'TTJr 3 % 

^rrf^ jt ^ frPrfit ^ r^r 

qwfiwRRmsf ^ T«frrfh% i sts ^ n f i q r ^ f 

^ sfHirar sT?5?r i wnrac i 
TCHRiTT I Jr4r- 

WTif^ amw ^5'>TJTf?fW[Rr gg- 

vHg ygiprg i %«i^isrg 1 33«P> 
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*niftqR*t*TH i 5ri?aRisr??»Tr=9ra»TiTr?j: sumtSTr^^rww: 

iren«?r*T?r pf^n?!«Kfnq*tr8jrcw^«j^R?i55rr?:»T^qf??ir m?r ^r- 
ftc>TI^?iT*t^ 5^Rqt?€frw^7 f^sri w w< §?- 

strmw^ ^qjjR Jr?? awrfsn- 

ft5?3ir55'#?a^i^aft»^ 3rR5r«n'5ir¥4r ^rf? r7rffq^trr% 

ffin ^n^sfTSfmHTWsf^ ’if^ ®f!5rr%Ht*r ^ 5frff^% cTrjpj: n'^ 
?m 3wji«if^i««in»iTT^5! ^eH5«ri% %ei! ?Jt: \ ^itstri^^iTT^qv^tai; 
»«Tr<ri%w*T: t «TO«^fn?r qf^^st qtrr%?T: ii ?wsrq 

««qqq*JTOi^wtr?tni^ nwq wTSsqrtft^i awq %asq-. 

« qrqfq^qr. i wflcqirrqiq ^t*f^ sfsqq-qgqnfcqrq^^ gf^; i 
»Ttaq^«T»'^ wlsiq trHisrq^rre qiSf^r^ i ”—N. Maujari. 

©tc.—Malli^ena is now goiog to make this 
one word the basis of his commentary dealing with the exposi¬ 
tion and criticism o£ some of the points of the Nj^ja system* 

4 I. g etc.—A mere knowledge of each of these 

sixteen q^s taken singly or collectively will not suffice to 
' ring about the sammum bonum. iirrq and are the two 
wheels of the chariot of ^pqq, which will not move if either of 
them is wanting. It may be urged that fikqr ia not discarded 
altogether, but it has to be preceded by if it is to bring 

about Even if kr and f^qr he joined together they will 

be of little use in achieving the end. if or, the t'R that is pro¬ 
vided there is false itr* This can be shown as follows : 

II. l.%s qqp iT w SJ^UT etc.—qrrnJT is defined as ‘ 
iRTom' ‘ eT^qgtnrrJTgt’—l^hii?ya I. i. 1. ‘ 

N. Bh. Vartika I. i. 1; ‘qqgif^tgai SRTJT q^ gq- 
Jsf^qftqqs’—N. Bh. II. i. 11. Here if |g means only a cause, 
any cause, not necessarily an instrumental cause or q^<q, the 
definition will apply to all the qqq^s ( things participating in 
or associated with the such as agent ( !f 4 )> object ) 
etc.). If, however, is taken to mean only qrqcr, inq and not 
is the ^qoT of erqfq?^^! for, may 

take place and yet for want of :{rTq there may not be R^qtsi^. 

16 
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Hence, itr w tbe true Efr^ and not Besides, 

a must immediately precede the effect, which ^tR does but 
does not, the latter being one step remote. 

etc.—Another definition of is 

( Nyayasara of Wfrlril I* i- )• Here ‘fn^sr’ 
is all right: it means this excludes and ^ 4 ^ of 

the It would be a definition applicable to 9 * 1 ^ and not 

to The right definition is “ m4 

—See Pramana-Naya-Tattvulokalamkara. I-li. 
is a commentary on of an old Saivite writer on 

Ny4ya. 

2 . etc.—i. e. the object of right knowledge 

is of twelve kinds ; (1) (2) (d) (4) (5) 

( 6 ) (p 5rfT%, ( 8 ) (9) (lO) (LL) 5 :^ 

and ( 12 ) 9Tqsr4* 

^ otc.—The classification is objected to on the 

ground that otc. deserve to be inclndod in 

For u e. the who is associate 1 with and subject to 

and to whom the knowledge of the sr 4 ^s is prescribed, 
cannot be dissociated from his etc. [Note, however, 

that siqir in the Nyaya-Sfitra does not mean a logical category 
( 5 r<TT 3 )» but topics which deserve to be studied by 

one desirous of 4 r 5 J ( OTtg thus, 

etc., deserve to be studied separately and in detail by a 399 , 
and are in this sense sr4^« The criticism therefore misses the 
point. ] 

^ etc*—Another defect in the classification : 
is not a a TOff• 

—These three are ^i:ars, and not 
of JTqt; and therefore not 

etc.—^s are thus defined in the N. gfitra: 

(sqyorr yNf*' (N. S. I. i. 18). They are included in qf^ u e. 
activity of the qrf» Rod all of which again are inolud- 
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ed in three o( the and 

/3f^r%r%>T^ i* Twenty-one kinds of have be^ n emimerat- 
ed in the Nyaya-SAra :—* i?^ft5r^»r?rE5—«Titl%?nir8f» 
«?^r%7iTr:, I Com. ^?r 5FK sri?ra*^ I 

5rr>i?«5r'g«?f?’9^«sri?t*r5rtw i 

I 'HtiCT: «rf^*ir<irT»^ I »if Ow I 3n5r^<T g# 
HiyTfrn fI ” The details ot ^s given in Jayanta'g 
NyA\a'Munjari are interesting : 

^"sri ^fWT'nr ?i4r nnt ?<Tt *it? ? i ?T5rr3f^?5«?5!5m- 

pstfrint ?Tns i :r%f??«f€??5Taafr'Jir fr'» ^^3T?RmhTR:^^?^«frifT fin:«n- 
wiwm?il qr?; i ng ^ 

<?g I g I I'STr^rgr i ?btiti A^gr: 

55tg im ^nra??: i ^«?n*i«v5T «tr: i f g^ / R RRfir 

«ggw «iftg?r g^fT?gTWr am?: i 3?gT?iftgg5cgrf^m ???i i 
5. gwirr i ®t*T jramgraa^n:- 

^^Rfum «?gnTRt i "grTT^srlsf^ gg^: i t«R'iq;«iT jft?rSRR fm i 
an%^.gTf?f^Rtl' argejgTrR^: i g?gig tor ^• 

gmgfHJftsgr i arg^^gsprws^gr i arra^r fr^; 13??uigg?!irf^rg^: 

aRr rsjtrr: 5?i^T?ga^rr^^'^ l^aasir: i mjagFS fg^ar- 
aig firf%%fHr rr; strr fm i Rgfwgf^R str i f%ftg- 

fggwr • aTginrivafR^*!! f^ie^gfi^irfg: i R»g>gf^a- 

ggar ?R^rg>r>T aat?: i a? ?fa sansarg^ i ffrsa gRTaftiTR- 
jnrRR?FR>fa 5 r: i aa aa aig ?fiaT: i g sg g«i5i% a 

I %gt g alf; aRgg: fg^^^g gr^RirggiaRrg i r 
R ggir f*r«gTR‘«gp<Trj5gatrTggRgRgrg fgsgRtig* 

af i^'br I ftr«grjgrg?^g aggg: frar^t ^sgg^^smt: wgrr- 

—N. Mailjari pp. 500-1. 

3:?gr^ etc.—and fFSPTr^s s^eh as etc. are 

included in qp^r^—the former as the principal or direct ( g^i| ) 
and the latter as subordinate or indirect ( Tnur) —in-as- 

much as the latter is the of the former. qpFf 

a ifram”—Jiiyanta's N. Manjari p. 505. 

etc.—(Being after death L e. trans- 
migration) and (= emancipation) are certain states 

of WWl» and they may well be taken as included in 
says the author. and are thus defined in the Nt 
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Sutra—^ 
19 , 22 ). 



N. S. 1. u 


The ri^ht definition of says the author, is the famoui 
Jaina definition 

3. etc,—eto. are the other terms on the 

list of the That they are not ^ ’ or realities can be 

easily shown. 


wnTTr^ otc.—Only three ont of the sixteen padirthas 
have been selected here for detailed criticism, because they 
are unbecoming of any one who professes to be a sage. 
These are ^rrf^ and 


III. 1. otc.— Definition of^^. ^ is a deceitful 

attack upon the opponent by quibbling upon his words, erfilf’' 

N. S. 1. ii. 52 ). 


Example : When you know that in saying * sTsrqpRT^Sq 
sTTSpir:' your opponent has used the word ‘ qq * in the sense of 
* new % and still if you purposely take the word in the sense of 
the number ‘ nine ’ and try to put him out by showing how 
absurd it was to say that the man was ‘ ' in the sense of 

‘ he who possesses nine blankets '—you are indulging in 
?*. e. deceitful or dishonest use of language. 

2* —-Deceit concerning the use of a class-term 

( N. S. I. ii. 54 ). Example : Suppose one says ** The Br&h- 
mana is learned and well-behaved ” and somebody remarks 
Learning and good behaviour are quite natural in a Br^h- 
mana Then, if you purposely strain the argument beyond 
the limits intended by the latter speaker and attribute to him 
what he never intended to lay down, viz. a causal connection 
between and thus: “ If BrAhmanas 

possess learning and good behaviour, a Vr^tya ( a low, degrad¬ 
ed and illiterate Br^hmana ) should possess them too, for he 
too is a Brahmana —then, this would be a case of 
I take not 
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OTiit etc.—When knowing that a term has been 
^ used in a figurative sense by the opponent, you purposely take 
it in the literal sense and attack it, it would be a case of 
—deceit concerning a figurative word. Example ; 
One says ‘‘ irar^ *’—The benches are crying out ’’— 

meaning thereby that the men seated on the benches are 
crying out. Here, if you purposely take the word in the 
literal sense and object: Benches are wooden; they cannot 

be crying out”, your objection would be an 

i 5«<nwra surm: i 

I qqi *rar: jt3Wt: s^: 

sBhn^ q g qgi: i qrr ? i 

i ?r5ra ^r^qfirqnr- 

gT^TT (N. s. Bh. ibid) 

N. S. I. ii. 55 ). 

^ ©lio*—When an opponent uses a ^ whe¬ 
ther good or bad, the right way of dealing with it is to exa* 
mine it. If, instead of doing that, you set forth au argument 
to prove the opposite, it is a case of or bad form of cri¬ 
ticism ( )• means class; in the present case, 

an argument based on class ( irtf^ ) i. e. based on vicious 
analogy or likeness. It is of twenty-four kinds ^ 
etc. ) of which only the first four have been illustrated in the 
Text. 

m m^ar&hl ^ -O.—The w that bad method of 

criticism in which you meet the opponent's argument based on 
a certain ^ and like instances with another argument based 
upon a different and its own like instances without going to 
the root of the matter and examining which of the has a 
better right to be accepted. Thus, against the argument 

is set up another argument to prove the 
opposite, snob as without 

going into the question which of the two ^58 together with 
their like instances is more entitled to our aoceptauce. 
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etc.— infit-As in the case of 

mutatis mutandis, 

snrtit gg fs^^ ir etc.—To press the analogy of the 
and thereupon argue th#> addition ( ) »f 

such a vr4 as would be obviously absurd is ^ff^. 

For an illustration, see the Text, etc,—Similarly to 

press the analogy o£ the kftt far and thereupon to argne 
the absence ( ) of such a ^ as would be obviously 

absurd is ^srr^. For an illustration see the Text. 

cRrT%5rf^qr%: etc.—f^qmqRrTm^^ai S, 

!• ii.60). hu?WR or position of defeat is of two kinds: RqRq/% 
and 9TRRqr%- The former consists in abandoning the original 
position or in takiog up a new position or in contradicting the 
first position. The latter consists in failure to meet the oppo¬ 
nent by getting dumb-founded and so on. There are twenty-two 
kinds of which are all enumerated in the Text. The 

whole Text from ^ ^/inqr to taken verbatim 

from Gunaratna's Tarkarabasya-Dipik^ on Saddars'ana-Samii* 
ccaya. It recurs also in Manibhidra’s Laghn-vrtti on the 
same. The subject should be studied in the Nyaya-Siltr is with 
Bhasya and Vrtti. Jayanta’s Nya)a-ilanjari also will be 
found to be very illuminating. 


Stanza XI. 

Stanza : Ilimsd ( Killing), even though it may be en¬ 
joined by the Vedas, cannot produce Dharma (religious merit). 
A general rule such as * No living being should be killed 
( injured )’ can have no exception in any other sphere. The 
idea of the heretics is like the desire to get sovereignty for 
one's self, by performing the ceremony of killing one’s own son. 

The system next criticised is the Purva^Mimdrnsd of 
Jaimini. 

etc.—and i^qqpf-the ‘Path of Light* 
and the « Path of Bmoke * mean the religion of wisdona ( itr ) 
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and the relig'on of rituals or works ( ). They are also 

known as ‘ and the Path of Gods and the 

Path of Manes. The earliest locus classicus of the Two 
Paths” is the Brhad^irauyakaUp. (p. 78) followed and slightly 
varied by the Ch. Up. (p. 145 ) and the doctrine is found later 
in the Bhag. Git4 as follows : 

3 —Animal slaughter practised in the 

course of a sacrifice is justified on the ground that it is pre¬ 
scribed by the Vedas, and is pleasing to gods, guests, and manes. 
This will be discussed in order in the sequel. 

See AsV. S'rauta Sdtras II. iii, 1, 2 ; Katyayana 
Sr. Sflt. 1. ii. 22. 

—A tantra work of that name. 

etc.—That guests are pleased by the offer of meat 
Is a matter of sr^Q||.—a poor argument, indeed, and perhaps 
sufficient to condemn the Brflhmaiia case. 

Pnjnri etc.—Quotations from Mann and MahaV)h&rata etc. 

Manu : (i) recognises the custom of meat-eating ; (ii) at 
the same time he sounds a strong note of disapprobation ; (iii) 
but he approves of, nay, prescribes animal slaughter and use 
of meat at sacrifices to gods, in offerings and feasts connected 
with ancestor-worship and in the reception of guests. The 
Mahabh^rata which ranges over a much wider field of religious 
opinions contains many dialogues ou the qnestion of the religi¬ 
ous ethics of Ahimsd and HiuisA including Taken collec¬ 

tively they bear witness to (i) the prevalence of animal slaughter 
and meat-eating at a certain period of our religious history ; 
(ii) condemnation from the stand-point of higher ethics at the 
same time; (iii) the animal slaughter aud meat-eating permitted 
or prescribed in certain oases such as a sacrifice etc. and ( iv ) 
even the latter sometimes discountenanced ^s an institution 
of the )• There was, even at a very early period 

of our history, a section of religious opinion which condemned 
animal slaughter even for a sacrifice, and substituted vegetables 
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for animal oSerings and regarded the latter as oharacteristio 
of ‘ only.—-See Ait. Br, 4, Mahabharata, S'antiparvan- 

Nariyaniya section—the story of King Vasa-Uparioara and 
the Citras'ikhapdins ; and the Bh^gavata Purina. 

etc.—The performance of special S'raddhas with 
meat for the manes is laid down for the growth of progeny. 

etc.—(i) Scriptures justify the use of flesh at 
saorifices where horses, bulls and even human animals (See Ait. 
Br, iv.) were slaughtered for propitiating gods. S'rauta Sutra, 
(ii) They lay down its use for the reception of learned guests. 
See Manu., Apastamba Gr. etc. etc. quoted from the 

Y^jnvalkya-Smrti Aca 109. ( iii) They also prescribe its use 
for the propitiation of manes. See Mann 8., Grihya Siltras 
etc. otc. the quotation is from Mann 111—268-271. 

criticising the liiipsavada of the 
Brahmauas the author first cites texts from their own scriptures 
which condemn Himsa. 

sr *nm eto.—To say that is is to Say 

that a woman is both a 'inTTr' and a ' srsctn'other words it 
is a contradiotion in terms. 

etc.—A oanse is that ‘ whose and 

are followed by the whose presence and absence 

determine the presence and absence of the ; in other words, 
a oanse is an invariable antecedent of the Now, oan yon 

say that is an invariable antecedent of ^ ? Snrely, not. 
For, ^ yon admit arises from and similar practices, 
therefore, is not 

«T«T if apt eto.<>-The Bribrna^a replies t It is not every 
kind of fl^r that we regard as meritorious ( only a 

special kind of via. that laid down in the Scriptures. 

*13 etc.—The Siddhkntin ( Jaioa ) asks i How is 

is it that the animals do not die although they 
are kUled ? This is evidently absurd, as we see with our eyes, 
that when you kill them they die. Or, is it that the animals 
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retain a quiet mind even when they are being slaughtered and 
afterwards go to heaven ? This, too, is contrary to what wa 
actually observe* How piteous are the cries of the animals 
when they are being slaughtered I They make out in their 
own language ( of bleating etc. ) what corresponds to such a 
human cry as *'—This is evident from the 

expression on their face, eyes and so forth, 

«tc.—The natural effect of a thing can be 
counteracted by eoTtain contrivances and processes. Thus, 
pieces of iron ordinarily heavy and liable to sink can be made 
to float on water when used as parts oE a ship; similarly, a 
poison can be turned into a medicine. Analogously, 
though bad in itself can become a good act. 

H ^ —It is besides not a disgraceful act, 

since the Brilhmana priests who practise it, are treated with 
respect. 

Criticism : etc.—The analogies are inappli¬ 

cable. The pieces of iron are use! as parts of a ship and are thus 
capable of floating. The Vedic mantras do not change the poor 
animals to a state wherein they would be beyond the touch of 
suffering. You will say: They got turned into gods. But do 
they ? What evidence ? There can be no sensuous evidence 
l^or the state of gods can only be siipra-sensible. Nor, is 
there evidence consisting of inference pointing in that 

direction. Eor, cur inference will require a certain mark ( a 
On which to base it. There is none such in the present case. Nor 
is there an authoritative word (?fT^) to establish it. The texts 
cited have no value inasmuch as their authority is at issue. The 
two remaining JT^ifufs, viz. anJ ^rcrqTTJT are included in 

inference ( ) and need not bo considered separately. 

^ etc.-^Tbo Brahm^^ In erecting 

a Jaina temple many a life has to be destroyed. Yet this is justi¬ 
fied by the Jainas on the ground of temple-building being a very 
meritorious and pious act, an act whose merit far outweighs 
the sin incurred in destroying small lives in the process of build¬ 
ing. The case of our animal slaughter at sacrifices is similar; 

17 
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^ eio«—The Jaina : In iemple-baildiDg^ killing of fimall 
is found inevitabU. Besides, a amall Iom of 
incarred by destroying small life is far outweighed by the 
transcendent merit of temple'bnilding. But you cannot plead 
inevitability in the case of For your own Scriptures lay 

down and similar other practices as available for se* 

curing See Gautama Dharma-sutras, Patafijali’s Yoga- 

siitrasy Manusmrti etc. It is not so iu the case of sacrificial 
slaughter. For, the same great merit can be secured by the 
practices above mentioned. 

ST^STffr^ etc.—Cut and tortured in every limb. 
not knowing which way to go ; bewildered, 
more cruel than a batcher, ^^sf-the citing of an ana« 

logj on the strength of some little likeness is wrong. It wonld 
go too far and aGEeot injarionsly many of your own positions. 

sf etc.—The ontweighing merit of bnildiog 

Jaina temples. 

etc.—The rationale of its meritorionsness : low 
the sight of the idols installed therein inflnenoes the mind of ibe 
worshipper and so on. n«n ^ etc.-qsiRjjfi a work of JinesSrara 
Suri, teacher of Abhayadeva. 

etc.— There is the visible merit oontained in 
giving meat-cakes to the Br&hmaqas who are very mnob 
pleased thereby. 

etc.—Why not give them the holy f%orrs of gold 
instead of meat ? A very friendly proposaL 

sr srffiTfrni' etc.—The animal slangbter at saorifioes 
brings i. e. prosperity, says the Br&hmapa. Bat the same 
can he secnred by several other means. Henoe* is not 
necessary ( sirfiwR* )• 

^ etc.—One desirons of prosperity shonld sacri¬ 

fice a white animal to the god V&yn—an oft-qnoted text of the 
Briibmaqas. 

S|q nq etc.—The animals get heaven,says the BtAhowpa. 

Who brought the news £rom heaven P<*-i^ks the Jaina. Haro 
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are the Script ares, answers the Br. The Jaina rejoins that the 
anthoritj of trhe Scriptnres will be shortly discassed and shown 
to be hollow. In the meanwhile, he ridioales the idea o£ 
associated with animal-killing. 

etc.—If can bring heaven, the streets 
of hell may be taken as closed. For, who will then have to 
go to the latter place ? That is to say, if the worst sin could 
bring heaven, let us declare an end to hell! 

:—A marginal note says ‘ *• Certainly 

not they, but the Samkhyas. 

etc.—If the offering of a lower life at a 
saoridoe can bring heaven, why not make an offering of a higher 
life, for the matter of that, of your father and mother to 
secure a still better heaven ? 

ft etc.—The Br: So marvellous is the eflSoaoy 
of Vedio mantras pronounced on the victim, that the result is 
heaven* 

fg etc.—The Jaina : The Vedio mantras have been 

found clearly inefHcacions in the matter of marriage, and other 
oeremonies, many brides becoming widows inspite of the 
mantras promising a happy and prosperous married life, and 
many leading a happy married life even without the Vedic 
mantras pronounced upon them. 

Wf etc.—The last stronghold of a defeated 

logician. The Br: The ceremony in connection with mantras 
may have been badly performed. 

The Jaina: Who can remove the doubt whether the 
faiiore of the result has been due to bad performance of the 
ceremonies or the mantras were inefficacious ? 

W W etc.—Br : You also pray for “Health etc.” 

( See the verse quoted from 4-6. p. 509 ), and the 

fruit of the prayer is admitted by you to be accruing in another 
world. Similarly, the mantras of marriage ceremony may 
bear Eri it io aqotber life. Jaina ; In that case, the Samsk&ras 
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would be producing their fruits in the succeeding lives, and 
liberation from Samsara would become imj) 08 sible. 

W^^lT^«*~The Jaina further explains that the prayer 
for 4-6. p.500, is for mental 

which makes for truthfulness and other virtues. 

W ^ 6tc.—The Jaina quoted passages from 

Vedantic writers who condemn himsa, eyen at sacrifices. 

^ ©tc.^—As regards the so-called respectability 

of sacrificial priests, the Jaina says that only fools respect them. 
He adds ; Even dogs are worshipped by fools.’^ 

etc.—(jJods could produce before themselves 
any delectable food by their more will; why should they 
care for your vyretebed meat ? The gods have a 
as distinguished from an body which belongs to ns. 

( See Tv. Su. II. Si) and liaja-V, and Sutra-krt p. 577. ) 

%i%Ri5r»3; i- c. ad justable to various needs, 
gross and rigid. 

etc.—If the gods he supposed to eat what is 
thrown into the sacrificial fire, it will conflict with the state¬ 
ment that the gods possess “ maatra-bodies ”. 

etc.—The Ritualists ( Purva-Mimurhsakas ) 
not only denied the existence of God, but even of gods apart 
from * the Vedic word in the dative case ’—to which olferings 
were to be made. See Nirukta, and I^iirva M.Bli. V&rt, 

I’lio offering simply burns away in the fire and 
turns to ashes; it is but vain talk to say that it pleases gods. 

erf^ 55 etc.— \ piece of banter. The treta fire ( See 

Ait. and S'at. Brs.) is said to ho ‘the mouth of .dflorores of Gods’; 
so there is but one mouth for all varieties of gods—‘ high, 
medium and low ’ : one god would he eating the ( food 

from the mouth ) of another god, thus surpassing even the 
Turks (Mahomedans) who eat from a common dish, but not 
from a common mouth I Moreover, we have heard of many 
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mouths to one body, but not ot one mouth to many bodies I 
Again, suppose a man praises one god and reviles another. 
One god would thereupon pronounce a hle-ising, and the other a 
curse. How are the two operations to be carried out from one 
mouth ? Besides, a moutli is but a 1/9 parr of the body ; if 
even that 1/9 part is a fire, how dangeroas to the three worlds 
would be the 33 croros of gods ! 

The writer is rightly disgusted with his own 

bantering tone. 

—The which is prescribed for rain, 

does not always sooiiro it. Even when rahi follows a 
it is not duo to gods eating your offering but owing to their 
being pleased with the worshipper for liis heart’s worship. 
There are many ways of propitiating g:)ds other than the sacri¬ 
ficial butchery which is nothing but sin. 

©tc.—( See ante. ) The deities may bo supposed to 
have been gratified by the idea, they need not be supposed to 
have eaten the animal otferings. If wbat is thrown into fire 
as an offering reaches gods, wliy not such deleterious and 
objectionable substances as loaves of the nimb tree, bad oil etc.? 

etc.—The true theory in this matter is this : the 
devotion of the worshipper taken along with certain accessories 
brings about the desired consoquences such as lain, victory etc. 
This is borne out by the fact that a f%?cTrffr5t (the philos'jpher’s 
stone) fnlfils our objects inspite of its beiog inanimate. 

3 Qtc.—Better give your guests nicely prepared 
vegetable food. 

etc.—The offering made to the manes for increase 
of progeny often fails to secure the end. Besides, without any 
such offering a donkey or a pig or an ew^e has plenty of 
progeny. Moreover, the manes in their transterrestrial 
spheres must be engaged in enjoying or sufft3ring the fruits of 
their earthly works. IIow could they have any desire for the 
rice-balls offered by their sons ? 
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91*1 etc.-—As to the offerings made to the manes 

through the months of the Brahmauas, the theory is simply 
ridionlons. The Brahmai^as get a fat belly by eating ; there is 
nothing to show that the manes enter the body or the stomaoh 
o£ the Bruhmauas. In fact the Brahmaijas look like 
(ghosts) when they are engaged in gluttonously devouring the 
dishes spread before them, and so far no SV^ddha ceremony 
need be performed* 

etc.—A dilemma : Is the Br&hma^ical Agama 
—the Veda—or *• composed by a personal 

(N.B.—It does not mean a;human being—a mistake often com* 
mitted) being or not ? If it is oomposed by a personal being is 
that personal being omniscient or not ? The /brm^r alternative 
is contrary to your statement contained in the following verse 
(See of 5 TTSfTT^<T,with which a verse is quoted 

with the first line the same as in this )—‘‘ There is no direct 
percipient of suprasensible objects; the truth abont things is 
determined by the eternal sentences of the Veda.’* The latter^ 
that the Veda is oomposed by a personal being who is not 
omniscient would deprive it of all authority whatsoever* If 
DOW you say that the Veda is not composed by a personal be* 
ing all we need say is, it can never exist any more than * the 
horn of a horse You speak of the * of the Veda ’ etc. 
But ^T^satterance, which is clearly an act done by a personal 
being. We do not hear any sound in the sky; even if we did, 
we should have to presume a person behind it from whose 
mouth it emanated. All is e.g. of TZalidas i. 

* etc.—The Veda is a heap of articulate 
sounds which requires a body with organs such as the palate etc. 

ofc.—Even after holding that is 

you admit that its interpretation is 2 . e. the interpretation 

comes from a personal being or beings-the exponents of the 
Vedas. Why not then allow to be ? 

©to.—Why is the text relating to sff^^hr 
interpreted as referring to and not as referring to any 

thing else under the sun ? In other words^ why have the VediO 
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texts oertain definite meanings in the same manner as propo¬ 
sitions of onr ordinary parlance ? E.g. why is ‘ 

’ ( » Vedic text )=aTft5K ( as we per¬ 

sonal beings nse and understand the terms ), and not = Jnrqt# 
any other irrelevant nonsense ). 

• etc.—Granting that it is what 

hearing could that fact have on the question of its iniTr'<T ? 
sim ie t l depends on the words being 

«I«T sf etc.—is of two kinds : (General 

rule) and ari?T^ ( Exception ) ; where the two conflict the 
overrides the 

etc.—But the necessary condition is that the 
two-TT^ and mrr^-must relate to the same matter. Illu* 
strations as given in the text. 

etc.—In the case of the question at issue, we 
find that the —JT etc.—is for the purpose of averting 

I»ell(^!Kt»^^W^:)» while the arq^^ is for securing propiti¬ 
ation of gods, guests and manes—an entirely different matter. 
So one cannot be an arqarT^ of the other, but is a contradiction 
of the other ( :—See Artha-Satbgraha. ) 

^ etc.—It may be argued that the arq’?!^ about 

the Yedio Hiinsd, inasmuch as it relates to securing heaven, 
relates virtually to averting hell (). Thus the 
«qn and the wrninf have the same subject-matter. 

Critieism : It has been already shown that the Vedic 
Hitflsd cannot he a means for securing heaven. Moreover, the 
may be aocepted as an if there is no other te* 

oonrse. But in the present case, heaven can be secured in 
many other ways such as qq, etc.—and therefore the 

texts about the Vedic Hiifisd had better be thrown overboard 
as conflicting with the general principle first laid down 

(Tflwrat), and not treated as an erqqiq. 

q VI etc.—See supra. See also Dr. Bhandarkar's 

«Vai 9 vavism” etc. 

^ etc.—A mere ambition which is never 

destined to be folfilled. 
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A Brief Exposition 

Thesis: Knowledge, thought, or 
consciousness is capable of revealing ?VA'67/aiid its objecL Take 
a grj compound of and 9^4 [f. e* itself and its object: 

and not as their 

‘q^’ excludes the opposite of which there are two cases : 
(1) Lievealing itself only, the world of objects being either 
nil (^qqT^), or a matter of mere inference ( ) 

or identical with itself (f^^fTqqT^) ; (^) Itevealing other 
objects only, itself being revealed by another which some 
consider to be aripqqfTrq (a kind of second or after-conscious¬ 
ness), and some or BTT%q from its effect, viz., 

etc.—being made predicate the latter 

is suggested to the mind as a kind of light. And what is 
essentially of the nature of illumines or reveals 

everything iucluding itself. 

etc.—Otherwise, 2 . e* if is not regarded as 
capable of revealing itself i. e, self-luminous ( 

^srrqygqqq). It does not mean ‘ if itr is not regarded as 
capable of revealing objects’- For, all are agreed as to its 
capacity to do the latter, whatever their difference as regards 
the nature of the objective world. This eliminates (2) of 
the foregoing paragraph from our consideration. 

—Talk about objects L e* whether they are or 

are not etc. 

^(4^ eto,=:3Tr!T»Tr sf. 

etc,—Now begins the argument. 

If iqq is not regarded as selMuminous, it would requite 
to be revealed by another »fq, that by a third n[fq, and so on ad 
infinitum, Thns, while the ifR is at its wit^s end in the matter 
of revealing itself, the (objective reality), which is srq, is 
unable to reveal itself and so ‘even the talk of becomes 
impossible.' 
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etc.—Therefore, there is good reason to hold 
that itR is self-revealed ( ). And yet other school* 

men maintain that 5rR is ‘ ’ ( St* 1 1. 4 ) L <?. 

not or self-revealed, it being as much an object 

( ) of 5rr^ as any other object in the universe. 

*—Afraid of their critics, whom they are too 
dull to meet with arguments, in spite of their case of self¬ 
luminousness of jjR being strong. 

Fuller Exposition, 

!• etc.—wsn—The Mimitthsakas represented 

by the school of Kumarila Bhat^. 

^TR otc.—They hold that is not self-revealed, because 
tevelation is a ^od no can have itself as its object, 

anymore than a gymnast however much trained can ride 
upon his own shouldersi or a sword howsoever sharp can cut 
itself;* 

etc.—; What is the exact nature 
of your difficulty of ? Is it that the of 

^rqT% cannot be directed towards itself, in other words, nothing 
can produce itself? Or, does it mean that the of 
Cannot be directed towards itself? As to the former alter¬ 
native, all we need say is that we do not hold it: we quite 
agree that cannot produce itself. But the second alter- 
native we do maintain: can be directed towards itself. 

When ifpf arises, it arises invested with that particular cha¬ 
racter, just as —the light of a lamp—springs into 

existence as or illumination. You will say ; If the light 

of a lamp springs into existence as ue. if be the 
very nature of light, let it illuminate other objects; why 
should it be supposed to illuminate it&elf ? Answer: Then, is 
that poor thing—the light—to remain unilluminated while it 
illuminates others ? Or is it to receive illumination from 
another light and so on ? The first supposition is coutrairy to 
18 
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experience, the latter involves od inAnitum^ 

You will say : The light does not make itself an object of its 
illuminatioD, that is to say, it does not illuminate itself, but 
springs into existence as illumination, and in that sense it is 
self-illuminating ( ). 

Answer : That is all the admission we need. When we 
say ijTR is self-illuminating or we do not mean that 

appears before itself as au object (like qpr etc.). But just 
as we say ‘ jjfR iTRrW ’ (I know knowledge: I am aware 
of the fact of my knowledge ), in the same way we say vdjtT* 

etc.—As to the objection that a fSfeiff cannot direct 
itself towards itself, for that would involve contradiction of ^ 
and we reply that the supposed incongruity is justified 
by experience ( )• Just as we experience 

a sRffi working towards a in ' so do we 

experience it in * *• If ITR were not here known 

by itself it could not have been an object of knowledge. The 
55 R is not known by another |fR, and that by a third sjR etc., 
as it would involve It may be said (this is the SRHf 

theory of the Bhatta Mimaihsakas) that ifR is revealed by the 
revelation of its objects. Thus : Objects are revealed as a 
matter of fact; this revealedness ( fTr^nfr) of objects becomes 
impossible except on the hypothesis of a having been 
already there as its cause. But this theory involves 
^* 1 ^. For, according to it, objects are objects of knowledge 
owing to and sgrR is possible owing to objects being 
known. You will reiterate your explanation thus: erlf- 
( ?rT!frn ) is impossible except on the hypothesis of jjpr. 
Thus, <rH is known by e. the argument of 

Implication. Criticism ; Is that or which 

presupposes 5 fR, as yon say, itself gm or If it i* 

«firnr» it cannot form the basis of the revelation of irPT* If 
it is irm, it involves in irrer?!r od inf. ( )» or one 

to support another and so on ad inf. Beside^ 
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ITR and irn^TT ^>11 involre eaeh other, and there will he 
Therefore sjnsr is double-faced ; it looks toward* 
objects and it looks towards itself, and in this way it is 

Objection : If ( STH ) be ) *• «• 

object of ^rnr, it would not be any more than sT?, 

etc.—( which are «Tg«n^ ) are [ Ramanuja’s S'ri- 

Bhusya Catuh-sutri. ] 

etc.—Syllogism ; ^tR. though arg^THf, is not 
; because it is argtTTR ; as, for example, ; and that 
is sigvrroQ jeu do not deny, because you admit that it 
is ). 

etc.—The objection may be thus answered : Just as 
a jgrfj is experienced as a |ng, so is experienced as 

That is also arg^rstl involves no absurdity 

(of. S'ri-Bbasya). For, eigij;f^ is srggyg iu relation to the 
objects; it is erg^Tfotr in relation to itself. Thus things might 
differ aooording to their several relations e.(^. one maybe 
father of his children, but son of his own father and so on. 

ergcrRR fltc.—that fff’T is can be shown by an sfgirrg 

also. Thus:—ir^r5r<TR^f 

i. e. <gR illuminates objects while it illuminates itself, 
became it is an illuminator e, g. a 

etc.—Objection : ( gR ) if it is 

cannot be Answer; It can be by 

removing the screen of sr^rR- 

gg etc.>—Objection : The eyes etc. are illuminators 

but they do not illnminate themselves; so your in the 
above syllogism is inconclusive, grg etc.—Answer : 

They are illuminators as i. «. not as physical organs 

—the eyeballs—but is sensuous consciousness ( WRf'?g), and 
sensuous oonsoionsness is self-reveaied ( )• i^o the 

above ‘ to bo an illnotinator ’—is not inconolnsive. 
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?roT eto.—Another to support o£ 

[frT*r=HRt^ ?^sr5R5ir «?: ^sfsr^r^TJ etc.— i. e. 

C jrr*T) is ?f5T^W> hooauae it is a rorelation o£ ar^; that 
which is not is not a revelation of sp^f «• '7- ^ 

eto.—Thus, when srSTJT and stj^t^T both prove 
t. e. ^^qjr^Kraaaf of ?n!T. it is needless to set up a series 
of spq^s to account for the revelation of ^fPT- 

See Jlitn. Dar^i. 1. Land Bhiisja.^ arises from 
the contact of “nd with the world of Reality (wgt). 
The three steps are as follows: First there arises jrpT fro™ the 
contact of and with the world of Reality. [ This is 
the first act of STrat^.] By it the latter is revealed (a»»}irr^?iT). 
[ This is the second act of ] From this revealedness I 
gather, by a kind of inference or implication, that there has 
been revelation. [ This is the third act of jf;?iafr. ] 

11. qriTRf^Tf:—For tfriTr:=l5r(q^8 and the see 

Gunaratna’s Com. on Sad. 

Our jj(R, they say, is «• c. illnminable by some* 

thing other than itself, because it is a a reality—which 

is not divine omniscience. The point of the argument is this: 
All JT^s, with the exception of God’s own knowledge which 
surely does not require any other light, are our ^ 

is one of them ; therefore our is 9T?UJrq;RtT. 

?T5ftrW f| ITH etc.—immediately after it is born, be* 
comes an object of mental perception (iTfsTETlR^riSr) by a further 
act of the mind taking place in the same 3nr*Pt. It is not 
self-revealed. ( The w® call this This view is attri¬ 

buted to Murari-Misra in Nyaya books—See their chapter on 

srmrnj^ )• 

W —The charge of levelled against the 

position of of ( see ante) may be thus 

met: Ordinarily a ( knower ) is satisfied with the 

knowledge of an object; when, however, there arises in his 
mind a dgtire to know ( i, e. to be aware or conscious of) 
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his own knoivledge^ a knowledge of the knowledge takes 
place. [In Western psychology they call it self-consciousness. 
But I do not adopt the term because in this passage it is the 
very point at issue whether the consciousness is self-revealed 
or other-revealed.] 

etc.—Answer : (i) The (rather, the of the 
W ; W with the ) is by a contrary and 

the 53 is therefore ( When one is 

opposed by another the fallacy is callei or 

in Brahmanical Nyuya books. 

or is the name of the when the of the 

is contradicted by another qqr'JT such as ) 

qqr —Syllogism to prove that |rrq is 

(^qqrr??q), as against the preceding syllogism: 

srrq ^ 

because it is a ; as for example, God’s own STR. The 

argument is that all by the very nature of it is 

ours as well as God’s. 

q*qrq qrarqqrqt etc.—It may be objected by the other 
side that the on which the generalisation is based viz. 

fqrwrq is a pure fiction according to the Jainas—there being 
no jw:, according to them. Hut the objection is not 

correct. The Jainas do admit the existence of fw; as a 

just as the Yogins do ( 

i’SV See Pat’s Yoga Su. )• [If by we 

are to understand a single ‘ 5 ^qrq§rq \ I am afraid the author 
is making an admission not justified by the general tenor of 
Jainism. Bat I suppose we can very well understand this as 
^rqr^qrqqqi^’', numerous 5^qfq$rq3 being in Jaina 

Theology.] 

sq4rq^qrqrq ®tc.—(2) Besides, the §3 in the syllogism : 

or as the Naiyayikas call it ( See 

f. or n. VTT* )• The viz. is redundaot, 

since it adds nothing to the ‘ which is 
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qnifce snfflcient for thi purpose of the argomeut. The stook 
illustratioti of ‘ ’ is «r%iTr^ ^ 

where is reJuuJant, being quite 

sufficient for the purpose of the argument. 

5T ©to*—That is redundant is 

obvious; for it excludes nothing. There is nothing ‘other 
than * which is not and which would accordingly 

require to be excluded by inserting the word Nor 

does the omission of endanger the frr^iy viz. 

making the remainder of the viz., 

8ometim(3s go with i- 

«T5rqtlT^>4T4 etc.—(3) the is ST5r«rriT5p or t. e. 

ineEfectivo, except under conditions which do not exist in the 
present case. Technically an ^qrr% is fTr^^TsgPT^f^ (or jf- 

Le. that which covers or is co-extensive 
with but does not cover the 

etc—The stock-illustration of JffWrfT 

is fflrwrar?T23[:) z^^m: ^r?^f^r^^?R■q’5r<^ 

u e* the next son of Mitrii must be dark-complexioned 
because it is a child of Mitni, like all the other sons of 
that lady. This argument is cotHilered to be unsound, 
inasmuch as it is based upon a viz. which is 

ineffective or mqiTq^ i> e. depending upon a 
condition viz. qfrr^qTfTjf^q (to be fed on a particular kind of 
vegetable food). The point is this : A son of Mitra is not 
hound to be dark-complexioned simply because he is a son of 
that lady, for the dark complexion really arises from one’s 
being fed in the womb on a certain kind of food and not from 
the simple fact of one’s being a son of Mitra. In other words, 
the validity of the depends not merely on the unifor¬ 

mity of nature, but on the necessity of the uniformity arising 
from the law of causation. The technical definition of an 
in ( See Nil. and Mnkt^vali 

with com.) will apply to the illustration as follows:—qq 
q^ 2{qTH?q ^q erq qrfW^riT^q^; but not q^j fqqmqq^q OT 
?nr the coming being not qnqifqnFTSFr. 
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©to.—In the syllogism under discussion SRtsf 
^ is the sPTrf^r. Thus : the here is 

bnt it holds good only nnder the corulitiona of i. 

that which is not only if^smCRF^5 i but also irf; 

that alone is In fact, is the srqTxfSF: of 

^nd is therefore the in the present case. 

WSTsprit ^ is defined as that which depends 

upon another for its revelation* 

etc.—-Moreover, the and the of the ^rPT (See 

ante) are not known to be arising one after tbo other. 

—If D^ay be argued that they do arise one after 
the other, but the succession is so quick that we fail to 
^otioe it. For example, when we rnn a needle into a file of 
lotus-leaves we imagine that we have pierced all of them 
simultaneously^ but as a matter of fact it is obvious that they 
have been pierced one after another. 

etc.—Answer ; Between the first and the 
seoond irr^T comes the of the so you cannot say 

that one immediately follows the other and so their succession 
is not noticed. 

5T ^ 3RRT etc.—Moreover, do otit necessarily arise 

from even without the latter, in certain cases, does 

arise, provided the objects are there in the right place. 

*T etc.—Now the first jfrrjr (the of objects) 

is Eot in an unsuitable place so that it could not become an 
object of without a special desire to know it. For, that 
first ^TR is in the —quite a suitable place—and would 

therefore become known without a on our part-the result 

of which would be that one would spring on another and 
so on ad infinitum, would thus he engaged in knowing 

its own series of and could, therefore, never turn to other 
T^^^s. The point is that without a mirwr, a cannot arise; 
if it did, there would be nothing to prevent gRS springing in 
endless succession—like particles o£ radium—a show to whioh 
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there would be no end, so that would never have the 

opportunity of turning again to the world of objects. Thus 
must be interposed between the But when 

this is done, the proposition * ©to.* (See supra) 

breaks down. 

etc.—Conclusion : Therefore a jtr does not need 
another to reveal it; it reveals itself; as does the last^rR 
in a (?rH of the nature ot attention where the 

mind continues to rest on a particular object for a length 
of time). 


Books of reference. 

1. Books on qnTRiRR—-and «ir* fk^ PP- 160-^5# 

Pandit Vol. Ill; ?r«h?Rr, etc. 

2. S'ri-Bha?ya on 

3. Sloka Vart. on S\\tra 2-4. 


Stanza XIII« 

Stanza: If Maya is^ there arises the dualism of Brahman 
fiind Maya. If Maya is not, how could the manifold world be 
explained P To say that there is Maya (something that is not 
real) and that it can do something is equivalent to saying 
that a woman is barren and that she is a mother I 

—The Vedantins of the Sumkara school. 

(Nescience). It is a much-discussed problem of later 
S^^mkara Vedanta whether ‘ qt?n ’ and ‘ ’ are synony¬ 

mous or diflPerent. Some distinguish between the two, 
referring one to or and the other to (For more 

information, see Biddhfintalesa.) 

I Brief Explanation: ( )♦ 

m etc.—=x twofold, viz., (1) 

( and (2) ^J^u 
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trannc^inioiital, is supposed 
to produce the world. \*ui if it ( } is unreal, bow can it 

produce it ? Does ‘ the horn of a hor.-'O ' (an absolute nothing) 
ever produce anything ? A feat ot jugglery or a mirage 
cannot produce any real effect. Besides, the world is too real 
to be regarded as a mere show. 

etc.—In qrT?T^> Thus the passage 

= ^ ^—Dial s uiielhing sbuuhl he and at the 

same time td'. a similar use of two in the 

Kaghn.-Uanto X, i). ^ ^ otr. - capable of doing 

something. jiva ii as a iefinition of 

( Bxistenc e or fveaiity ), in Jaiiia and Bauddha metaphysics. 
And inm can have no —without ceasing to t)e iftm* 
Thus, to say that qr^T ( unreal) is ( real ) is like saying 

‘ «rnn ^ ^ d 

II. Detailed Explanation ( ). 

^ etc.—The Vedantins who cite iqq 3 [ 5 f and 

other texts of the Upanisads in support of Alonism. 

3 etc.—Their syllogism to prove that the world 

is 

Criticism: —etc.—Here hegins the criticism. It 
is all idle talk. 

The Vediintin is called upon \o stat^^ whut ho means by 
—Three alternative explanatiouM are [» 0 S‘jible. 

(1) L e. unroalitv in ilie s-mse of ahsoinie non- 

existence ( )% sueii as behmu> to This, how^ever, 

is impossible, as it involve.s tiie position ‘aTfr^?Tr% ’ (appear¬ 
ance of what is nothing ) which tlic Ihi idhist tai^es up hut the 
Vedautiu rejects. [ See, howeve r, ^laudapu la’s Karikas and 
S'amkara’s Commentary thereon, j 

“ i 

H ii'' 

—Gandapada Karikas, Advaita 28. 
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imnir cIt^ sri ^ «R»i^ T5^> 

«rs?rwr;i; i f€ ^'e?rrs^r tir?i!ir fiTWffr yrum ' fiwif^Frjrtr 

fffT t>?Tgtr<T5r ?cJI» 5: l—S'ati.iiaru’s <-Oii). 

(:?) i.fi. unreality in the sen^e of rnis-iiiikp—that, is, 

wron;^> v taKin j; \ for H. This, again, wouhl i'e 
?S'7[r^ invoh ing tijo reaiif.y of one or both, which loo ti)(3 
\'oiiarii.in does nut accept. |_ The word.s of S'lnijivar i iii 
Introductory portion oi liis S'hriraka iUiiisva where he 
speaks of a.s would seem to be an 

acceptance of however, the coiiinieiiiuries 

on the passage, ] 

(3) 2 . e. unreality in the sense of what cannot 

be described as either existent or non-existent ( B:rf^ 7 Vr:q ?7 ), 

[ There are numerous passages which can be cited to support 
this sense of in S amkara’s l^hasya on the ]>ralima- 

Sutras. In this sense of fq5!:qrc7, the author of tlie i^hamati 
observes: q Q gr^qri^qf qr^rmfrrrr ' 

r’— [jb. on S auikar.i’s Com. on li, ii. 2b. j || 

Now the Vedantin may be called upon to explain what 
ho means by Does he mean ? Now 

what is that or which is denied by the ]>reiix ‘fq:’ 

in the word ? 

(a) If it is Being or ) that is denied, it is once 

more the position of which has been already repu¬ 

diated by them as non-Vedantic. 

(b) if it is non-Being or f ) that is denied, 

it is the position of which is also imacceptai)le and 

unwelcome to the Mayavadiu. 

(c) Suppose (that which is unthink¬ 

able). But if the world (qq^) is unthinkable, how could it he 
made the subjecii (q^jr) of the syllogism ^ 

Also the hetu srgftqqr^f^qr^^ could nut he predicated of the 
world, if the world is, as you say, yon explain 

not as precluding altogether but as im- 
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plying that it is not known as it ought to bo known, that 
is to say, as wouM be which 

has been already shown to be unacceptable to the Mayavadin. 

[ For the Ivhyjitis, see (Jommentaries on S'amkara’s 
Adhyasa Bhiisya in the Introduction oE the Brahma-Biitra 
S'ariraka Bhasya, Ramnnuja’s SVi-Bhasyu, Appaya-Dik$ita’s 
Slddhantales a, and Madhava's Saddars ana-samgraha and 
JEialkikara’s Nyayakos'a. | 

r% ^^tc.—The unreality oE contradicted 

by 

etc.—It is urged by the other side that 
can (ifjlriu^ it cannot den//, 'riias, it is said : 
atHrnis, it Joes not deny ; therefore, the Unity, which the 
Veda has declared, has no power to deny. 

etc.— Affirmation implies negation- 
You cannot affirm a thing to be yellow without denying that 
it is black. You cannot know an empty table by itself with¬ 
out denying its contonts. Hence we caunot regard to 

be purely affirmatory. 

^ ^"tc.—Granting that STcq-^ is only affirma¬ 

tory, one would like to ask : why should it affirm and not 
'srf^^r, and not jTTT^? lE it aflirms the litter, there is the 
dualism oE ami 

The re are two schoids ot jS^adi’wJra, VeJhata. 
One oE them takes its stand upon mtu’e au^i rejects 

which comes in the wav of the sole reality of Brahman as in- 
comjiotent to jwonounce any opinion on this question, since 
is beyond its range. The other school ],ol is that 
too affirms the said Brahman as pure as the siit) jt^ct in every 
proposition. I ^ 

I frcrv^r 

I —a .'^^niikara school criticisod by Uamanuja. ( ISee 
Riimunuja^s SYi-BliAsya, Appava-lJikslta’s Siddhantales'a, 
etc.). It is the latter school that is referred to in this passage. 
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To say that. Sfr^qf^ is <uily to make it 

but also H^v:3r^, Ixvjiau- e io)pl:‘<vs noi;-.itioji. 

— \ syUo^i^m to prove that th(> world 

h not fir^:qr* 

JiqWt fir’-qr ^ etc.— ^^'‘reover. in the Vedan- 

tin's syllogism the hem !TrfT^q'F=T?'^TJ=I ’ ineoneJusive, 
being STffTWFr well ms and yet. not fqv:qF. Lt, however, 

you deny ^rafRlTTq'r^ <'d' silooi^e would oe golden for yon. 

Nor can you cite anv sgr^cT io sn{)nort of \oiir reasoning ; for, 
every will be fonn l i:i.:i j le J in 1' o viz., aivIlCTqa' or 

^3T^j about which (Bifvrt'^qriTr^) is going to be proved. 

This is what is called heivabhasa, 

f% etc.—Is the syi]«»g*H:ii which is supposed to 

prove t’nat is (‘0 a jrart oi tbeim^, or (h) is it 

separate from it ? (b) If it is s p.iniU* from it, is it 

or ? If it is fTR, why not i.he whole If it is 

it can prove nothing, (a) If it is part of it is 

like the rest of it, and cannot accomplish its task of 
proving of Thus, it may ho shown that Brahman 

cannot be the sole reality. 

Cf. P, N. Tatfcv.alokalanikara liatnakaravatarik^^ on i. 15. 
pp. 34-36 Syadvfula-Uatuakara. 

III. 5r^ryT??i>ur etc.— 

Another statement of the Vedhntin’s case and its refuta¬ 
tion ; Brahman, the pure may he proved by every STiTpir. 

1. -Pratyak^a is of two kinds—RRofT^qr^ and 

both of which prove the existence of Brahman. 
The former of those has been thus defined : etc. It 

is such a jrR as takes note of the abstract reality devoid of the 
^4- (Quoted from Mimahisa-Sdoka-Vartika of Kumurila). 
The latter is well-known. [ For two «liffering views about 
the nature of and rro see Tarka-Bh^sft and Ram.’s 

S’ri-Bh, I. i. 1. “ ;Tn?3ir?7if^r3T!rrft^ 
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,Bh.) otherwise cal’ed or 

ITR* <’ontra. iluinarni jii wiio says: 

H ^ —It a^ay he oinecied that the 

STR^ will take note ot what is not, (|uite as oiuch as of 

what 5 T?:f^ is—i!! which case it umH t>o bearing witness to the 
diialiscj ot I)raluuui and non-Brahainn Hm the answer to 
that ohjection is that Ibe is only an 1 not 

( cf. «tc. ), and is. tit^>r.d'ore, hear in;' witness 

to the positive iuaiiity, nariiely. Brahman. Next, if yon take 
the other variety of tlje ?7R'fr^q‘-:S will be 

found to he revealinir 7^7, qr '-dc. us inihued with the principle 
of existence for wdiich onr word is ' . 

2. aRXTRrTfr tdc.—Here is an a^^iTR t<> prove the same:- 
(a)T%gR fTr^ 5- the Positive Reality, revealed 

as in our experience, is the only Reality, because it is sr^iT* 
For, that to which we can <lirect our tlion^iht must Oe some¬ 
thing positive and not negative, Al! 

HWR ^Rftqn^—accordingly refer to something positive 

<^tc. ( Mim. S 1. Vart, Abhava- 
Pariccheda, 17.) etc/’ The q-Jirurs operate to reveal something 
positive; wdien something negative is known, what takes 
place is not triat the ri’q'ftrrs are direot.d to a negation, hut 
that tliere is no operation of the jrq'Tnrs at all. This, of course, 
means that there is no such as BT^qt^rSv::^ which is 

supposed to be directed to a negative ohjoct ( )• 

qi rTri^rrir: otc.— Anofner to prove 

( b ') RiTT^TqT?q': etc,—I'lie world hoLoie us is penetrated 

through and throagii with i lung t qR^iiq‘T5=rT‘5TR^ ) because 
it is an object ot thought ; stRHrWRRr^ )• Whatever 
is an object of though! is penetrated with thought^ e. g. the 
form of thought ( ). dt> is this wdiole objective 

world. Auil, therefore, it is peiiei.:ed with tiiougbt. Thought 
or consciousness is what we call Thus, the 

also bears witness to the existence of 
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3. wnwtsft etc.—The quotations, which are well-known, 
are taken from the Upanisads. 

WTO—The Hmrtis which are man-ina ie. as 
guished from S'ruti which is God-iniidee 

etc.—All objects are b/t appear uices of 
because they are imbued with ( Existence ). That with 
which a thing is imbued is the real essorjee of that thing. 
For example, is the real essence' of etc., which 

are all earthy, that is, imbued with ^f^T- 

etc.—The Vodantin is compared to a man wdio is 

drunk. 

etc.—Nothing can be accef)tO(l as true nnles.s it 
is proved by In the A’^dvaka doctrine, however, tliere is 

no room for sjirr^—for, tot^ means dra/ta, that is, dualism. 

efiy etc.—It may beargned that the STifpirs have only 
a tise, and are intended to satisfy the needs of ' > 

I, either the vulgar mind ( cf. Spinoza ) or the demands of 
objective experience. But such an argument will not do. 
For, where is the room for * ' in A-dvaitism ? 

etc.—Granting that there is scope for even in 

A^dmita^ one would like to know what it is. Is it ? 
No. Forsyin^ only reveals the world of plurality. You 
mentioned as proving But we do not 

recognize its validity as a xfiro* For, is only when 
its character accords with the character of its object. This 
can never be unless the is e., has a certain 

character as etc. Now winch 

alone deserves to be recognized as qjTpJT amongst the two 
varieties of is never known to reveal the Positive Reality 

which yon speak of, viz., pure jnSf^^^bstracted from its various 
forms constituting the world of plurality, [ 8ee also Kuma- 
nuja*8 S'ri-Bhasya, I. i. 1. ] 

J " etc.—Then, as regards the remark that 
reveals only Positive Reality and is incompetent to reveal 
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N^'tration, wo say it is not jnstified by experience. For, 

has a double l‘unction to perform : it fiili'erentiates as well as 

Co-ordinates. 

5T —We nowhere perc eive fTTifr^—one 

pure and simple existence—divorced from Cf. Rama* 

fiuj i’s S’rj-Bfias\a, Caius-.^utrL I. i. 1- ft 

Mini. Si. Vart. —10. 

etc.—The syllogism referred to is 
TTx-m ( ^See above ). Here, ' i. e. 

til ^ proposition that Reality is always positive, is opposed to 
the evidence of for, the latter bears testimony to negation 

also. The hctii is, therefore, afrr^r?^FT^?» otherwise called 

3qr^ (^tc.— iinotlier given to prove the same was 

* supra. ) As to it, we ask the question 

win ! her the ' 5ri%WWR?'T '—revelation to consciousness— 
arises ' FcTcT-' ' t f]vidently it does not arise 

( of itself ); for, nobody tliinks q'? etc., to be self-revealed. 
If, liowever, the revelation to consciousness is supposed to arise 
rrrfr: I* e. from some otker source, it involves the admission of 
something that is other, wiiich means dualism. 

«tc. — Then, again, as regards the argument 
that Urahman is that principle of Existence which runs through 
ail things and unites them in one Reality, we may observe that 
it involves the admission of (1) a principle that runs through 
the things and {t) the things through which it runs i. e. the 
dualism of and >Uoreover, it is absurd to 

think that ( consciousness, which is but another name 

for Brahman J runs through qr etc. What runs through 
^7S is 3jT%q3:rj t o rough q-^rs and so ou. 

^ etc.—An 9f^nf involves q-^fT and 

Mow, tell ns wheLiier they are identical inter se or distineU 
If ideniicalf it will be impossilde to construct a syllogism, 
which requires different members. If distinct^ there is the 
inevitable dualism. 
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^ at('—Tile ver'^a (|fi<)t(* i UK/'.nis : 11 it i« 

attempted to establish tlm prineiplB of Adraita i)y means of a 

there will be the dualistu of at least the and the 
if, without the anviiun^ oould be got prove i by a mere 
mandate! The poiid of ttu argument is that in Tiroving a 
by moans of a we [irooeed iroi.-i the * knowa ’ to the ' un¬ 
known * which is a eie:i«' aiuiiNsiuii of tiie dualism of the 
‘ known ’ ami the ^ univiiuwij \ — 

Aptainiaiaiiasa 11. 2('>. 

etc.—The texts must be .uiorpreied in harmony 
with dualism, if they are lo h * irJcrjireted at all. Kor, without 
—»vhich means dualism—tiie\ cin declare no¬ 
thing. tc.—Apia'iiimafhsa il.:ih. T’ne verse 

means ; ^ iidd f^^r-'W%?Tr» all 

involve dualism. 

Reference Books: 8'aiiikara’s Adhjasa-IMiii^ya and 
Corn, especially iihamiti ; Sid ihanta-tattva^bindu; Siddhanlif 
lesa; Ramannja’s S' ri- i5 biiJ: \ a. 

Appendix. 

irnn^s^s^: w ^ P-N- T. !f) ). 

9^5111 < ?m«Rqr- 

.F 3 r*n^ 5 r??^rr 7 wri- 

= > Jrmf«utr=gTR %?l 

.i?r I -nqgt ^ u^rjir ^ 

«nsE^ I wtqrjfT^ w.A ^ i ?i«rr imnifl h %g[ rr»ir 

...3T«I !T?«TV TSirirf^^^fJ^ I flfs ffw ?T«IT?f«ir 

ariw ^ S^r; sr<Tww?Rm 1 m ?rt sri^Rfm wr 

arf?r^^: 1 1 fsr^v^ ?;w5f»T5^ srai^r- 

urn €i5«§: 1 f?mf^ lOKif^ 

fir tow i 
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!Tr2(a»fJr?^?T^ rT^r^^jnrrvwi srf^- 
»?f^r rig; qftrrog i 

I ^ ^ TqiqRq:qq q^qsiirfirf^ 

fq«inR^rar «rf^ qqrgq*q^ i wrsqjiiqmrf^^lfq 

q fqpr: ^ i Rri qnnj- 

qrftrg: qv 5r% H sfaqnrqrf^q i qq^ f*h:qi q qq^ i qqflrqwnr- 
?qr?^ I q qq q qq qqr aiT?qr I q^T qiqq^i qWtTl^ I q^tqqnPiq q 
sqfWft I q q q ft>:qT I qqsTmrqj^ 3 srqq 

q3^fqqqTqiqqf%4^%q Hq q: ^rgi ?cii>aa wnsqfNtq:' 

q%«q^^q^2fq qqa^qjTq^^qrfq^qsftqqrqr: msqqrqfqrat i 
1 % q—gqqaqiq qqarf^flt qr i qi^ qrf q?q*reRq 
qr I q^ ?T?q qfl qqa^qnq Hfq?q «n3' • qqrf^ 

?CrqqC »T5qqr<?qTqqc, arfqqqsftq qr i ^nqqqrsi^sfq q OT«iqrqq>- 
?q^ 3?ipqg[ w^q^q^qq • f?ftqq«risc?Rir»i: i vri^rqqifHi^r 

qq^«^qtfiif^a?qT3''.^rqmfq^q^: qrg: ^ qqtgqq ?itq«q 

qm I q ff mwfiwurfq^q q^qfqsqqfurqq^: i arf^irjfrg i am 
fqqqqh^ fT?qqqqi'q«mf^qq>qfq!Kq5qq5TTqqiq^ qwi^ tq ^qm * 
sqq?itqq««qswia»nq qsqsqqsn: 5fq ^3 q6q?«wq q^imqq^ % 
gqqhBt ^q: l•••JIqg^q»TrqqqT qwif^ /5r*:qTfqqw%: i ftr«rT^ 
q gqsq qw w^mai qnq^g u 

—Com. Ratnakaravatarika. 


Stanza XIV. 

Stanza : Things ( ), ihongh many, are also one; 

though one, they are also many. So are the words denoting 
them ( ) both one and many. Those who are not ‘yours*, 

ue» the heretics, in considering things and words to be of a 
difEerent nature from what is mentioned above, are mistaken. 

qrsqqt=»rf^qqt viz. ^qsrq^qq q?g- 

qqasrf^, also. 

qTW'q<?qgqi qwqqfqf^ etc.—One as the aniversal 
( qiqnq ); many as the particulars ( .qf^^^q ). 

qrqqiS^^^qqf^ etc.—The enlargement of the subject and 
the predicate reversed. 

20 
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So also words have a double nature of one 
and many, arising from the double aspect^ that of 
of 

sni etc.—Ordinarily in a dvandva compound 

the word with the smaller number of syllables is placed first. 
Yet, here, crr^?fi ( three-syllabled word ) is placed before 
( two-syllabled). This is in accordance with the special 
provision about the priority of the more important ( See P&,b. 
and Katyayana ). I Bat arviift?! ( <5^*^ )• The 

is more important than the because the latter depends 

upon the former. As ‘the word-philosophers’ ( the gramma¬ 
rians ) say: ‘‘ There is no idea ( ), which is not 

accompanied by its word thought (JR ) 

appears penetrated through and through with language. 
( See Patahjali’s M.Bhasya and Bhartri’s. Vakyapadiya : 
5T ^ etc. 1.124.) 

etc.— Substance of the Stanza: 

(1) Some schoolmen recognise only the Universal (fTiirr?]!!) 

as the Reality. They are, in the language of Jaina philosophy, 
followers of point of view of the reality of 

snbstanoe (i^ ), The typical representatives of this school of 
thought among Br&bmanas are preeminently the Advaitins 
of the Uttara-Mimums^ ( Yed&nta ) and next the Samkbyas. 

(2) Then again there are other schoolmen \.’bo regard 

particulars ( ) to be the only reality. They belong to the 

the point of view of the reality of the 
changing modes ( vtjtais ). This point of view is represented 
by the Bnddhists. 

(3) There is a third school of thought which gives equal 

treatment to ^irrsq and as principles of Reality, bat 

recognises them as absolntely distinct entities. This is %iTtr (s 
^inr ) point of view—which is advocated by the Yaiilesikas 
and the Naiyayikas. 
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Discussion of the different schools. 

!• etc.—A statement of the 

€rT?~which aooording to the Jainas contains only partial truth 
from the point of view of the 

etc.—10 only reality. For, we do not 
see any apart from the The argument may be 

stated as follows : 


u e. From the fact that all things are equally (^yRt ^^u r ) known 
( ) and styled (arfJri^R) ‘ we conclude that All is One* 

Its existence is inferred from the one general notion ( ) 

and language of which we employ in respect of all things 
without distinction* 


Note that the argument is intended to prove two things : 
that (1) something is; and that (2) something is the Universal 
Being. 

^ etc.—‘Another argument : is fhe only 

reality. For, the so-called particulars of viz. ®tc. 

are nowhere found separated from i. e. they are known 

not in themselves but only as and, therefore, is 

their only reality. 

f% ^ ®to—A third argument which establishes 

the sole reality of by destroying the case for f^^f^s. 

Supposing ( definod as • consisting 

of reciprocal distinctions—see Dinakari on Nyaya-Muktavali ) 
exist, you have to meet the following dilemma : Do they 
contain or not ? In other words, do they conform to 

the general idea of or not ? If they do not, they have no 
nature of their own, and therefore no existence. If they do, 
that fi|r$r^ is a —which contradicts your dogma of the 

sole reality of 

^ etc.—are defined as the ground or 

cause of -the idea of distinction. But we shall 

show that on reflection that is found to be an ia^ 
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possibility. What is " T%rf^r?nT^?i 

(Denial ot’ any other in regard to the in hand). Thus 
the denial of in regard to ^ is q z T qi^/^ . Now the 
question we ask is this : How can the thing—the under 
consideration— e. g, q?, which has enough work, to do in 
securing its own being, venture to undertake a denial of other 
things ? If it undertakes to do that work, it will find it 
too stupendous to do. For, innumerable are those ‘other 
things past, present and future, which it shall have to ex¬ 
clude from itself. They cannot be excluded unless they are 
known. And if they are known^ the knower is nothing short 
of an omniscient being !—a being who knows all things in 
the Universe from which a particular thing—a qy—is to be 
distinguished ! 

q —It is not justified either by experience or 

by reason. 

otc.—Besides, is a negation, a 

nothing— which can be made an object of knowledge no more 
than ‘ a flower of the sky \ 

^U r g r % oto.—Another dilemma : Are those things, 
from which the under consideration is distinguished, 

( existent ) or { non-existent;? If they are non-existent 
the could as well be distinguished from ‘ the horn of a 
donkey*. If they are ‘ in calling them all you 

have admitted 1 

qr «qrfT%-' etc.—«qrff% ( exclusion, distinction ) you 
say, takes place owing to Now tell us whether there is 

one gq TfT % fnr all the ^^s or one for each, and therefore 
many. In the latter case, the 8qTfr%B will be so many 
for, to be many and distinct inter se constitutes the very 
soul of The will then require other to 

account for their ( For ‘ sqrrfmfW^f Now, if 

» possesses wjrfRr from a 5a[igr%, the will be not- 

and therefore there will be no r^^^s; moreover, there 
will be an endless series of sinfAs ( )• 
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etc.—In the former case Le. if 53[ir^/^ is 
supposefl to he o/tu^ it is an admission of under another 

name, inasinncl* as ill the hive then something in 

common ( 3T5fm )• 

r% ^^tc.— Lastly, one more dilemma : Are the 

distinct from or are they identical with it ? 

Distinct they are not found, any more than ‘a crest of matted 
hair ’ is found ‘on the bead of a frog.’ In other words, they do 
not exist at all. It they are identical with there is 

and nothing else. Ti)as is irguei out the case for the 
sole realif v of fTTJTF??- 

—A statement of the 

— which according to the »Jainas contains a partial truth from 
the point of view of 

«tc.— Particulars are the only lieality. 
They are distinct, self-contained and momentary. No universal 
is ever found apart from them. 

^ f? ® —^When we see cows, we see this 

cow or that cow and so on, that is particular cows—each with 
her own physical shape, colour elc.—and no such thing as a 
universal essence—iFiriTT^^—cows. 

^ «tc.—-“Here are five fingers which 1 distinctly 

see to be different from one another, lie w^ho sees a common 
form in them might as w^ell see a horn on his own head ! The 
verse is quoted, says the Jiote in the AMP. edition of 

*i3ffr. from “ 

etc.—It, then, reniiiioa for the f?5Tt^5?r“ 
to account for the idea of unity which is at the root of 
class-notions and class-names ( ‘common terms’ ). It arises, 
he says, from the particulars themselves, and the particulars 
are born with the power of causing which they, 

therefore, do not need to borrow from elsewhere, i. e. from an 
imaginary outside them. 
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ft ^ series of dilemmas for the 

to answer: Is this one or mam/ ? If one, 

is it everywhere or only at particular places ? If it is every¬ 
where, why is it not found in the space between this cow and 
that cow ? Besides, if it is o?ie existing vnarywliere^ why does 
not embrace within its fold and qys as it does ifts ? 
If it ( the ) Js not everywhere but only at particular 

places, it is another name for and this, again, is contrary 
to the tenet of the school. 

©ic.—If, however, yon hold that is many^ 

there being such distinct ’'RrST 

it is an admission of since the distinguish 

themselves from each other, being not the same as 
and so on. 

®tc,—A positive argument to prove that 
f^jl qs are the only reality. Reality is defined as 
. that which something, serving a purpose; in other 
words, to he is to do ( cf. Modern Pragmatism and Carlyle’s 
characterization of the universe as ' an infinite conjugation ’ of 
the verb to do ). Now this is what you can affirm only of 
and not of g r iyFgy. You cannot ride or milk ; 
for that you require ef^s and ifts, u e, the real particulars, 
not imaginary universale. 

cl^ etc.—Lastly, is the different from 

f^^qs or is it identical with it ? If it is different, \/e do not see 
it so, and it is therefore only a figment of your imagination. 
If it is identical with the we have fiftqs only, and no 

Compare a similar argument of the other side at the 
end of the foregoing section ( )• 

3. —A third view about and 

is that both of them are realities, distinct inter se» For, so 
we actually find them. 

fTFTF^lftSr’flr ©to*—That they are distinct inter se is thus 
shown by means of a syllogism I 
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etc. They are disHnct from each other, 
because they possess contradictory properties as do water and 
jSre. The contradictory jiroperties are, for example, 
and < thus while in ubiquitous, f^^ qs are 

limited to particular places. 

etc.—You may })erhaps object that f^^qs 
are not found apart from frrqrs^q* We would then ask you: 
How, then, are they found ? You would repily : As invariably 
accompanied hy fTTirr'?* Criticism : Then it is not finding a 
but l^ow if this were true, we should not 

be using a word to express a f^sfq or enter into a 
founded upon the f^^rq. But, as a matter of fact, we do. 
Therefore we must recognise a apart from fTHTF q * 

4- q qafnrqqf^ etc.—A statement of the Siddkdnta. 
All the three views set forth above are partial representations 
of the truth. There can be no doubt that we see Reality 
possessed of a double nature^ that of and that of 

Hence the lSlyaya-Vais'e?ika view of qTcq, etc. as 

( See V. Sutras and Pras'astap^da Bha^ya). 

f? «tc.—which is said to be the 

very essence of Reality ( see supra ) is consistent only with 
the thesis above laid down. When we see a cow, we appre¬ 
hend a certain unity of animal form, such as belongs to all 
individuals we call ‘ cows ' ( But, 

at the same time we apprehend its distinction from other 
animals such as buffaloes etc. When, moreover, we speak of 
* a brindled cow ^ thus referring to the f^^q ( particular cha¬ 
racter ) of the animal, we must not fail to remember that in 
doing so we also recognise the fact that the animal is a cow% 
We thus notice and — the two—in one. [ Note 

carefully the difference of this view from that of the ^qqqq. 
The recognises ^^nd f^^lq as distinct inter se 

( ), the ^inr^cr^ recognises them as 

tW(Hn*one ( — Stanaa ) ]• 
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^ etc.—Similarij, too has a variety 

of foruis. kSo when we speak of ‘a brindled cow ’ we do not 
refer to any brindled colour of the animal, but the particular 
brindled colour which we see in the cow before us. So here, 
again, the perception of Is at the same time a perception 

of 

^ f? etc.—The two are never experienced separately 

from each other anywhere. 

—The parable of the Elephant and the Blind 
Men : The Elephant is not seen wholly by any of the blind 
men, nor is he the sum total of the partial aspects, but is the 
one reality which appears different from different points of 
view or rather touch in the case of the blind men of the 
parable. 

<^tc.—Syllogism: friiTTrq is in a certain 
way different for each individual and in a certain way it 
is one with it because made of it, like a dissimilar 
( product ), that is, a modification of a substance which 
though like that substance is also unlike it. Similarly, 
we may recognise likeness ( different individuals, 

and say this cow is like that and that cow is like this. Thus, 
we may demonstrate the unityin-ditterence of fr W F H and 
In being one with the 5?yf?ks the OT^F^does not lose its nature* 
For example, ^ and similar qualities are identical with the 
substance, viz« and yet they do not on that account cease 
to be ^g;urB. If you say that it is due to some difference existing 
between ^ and its substance, we may point out that some 
difference exists also between like products such as ^s, 
inasmuch as even different objects of the same class do bear 
different names. 

Next the Siddb4ntin criticises [ ^ ^arnf **— 

etc.—The reader will remember that 
one of the arguments against keeping the tv^o («Tfi7pqand 
) together was that the two possessed contradictory 
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natures. But the accordiui; to our Siddhutila is 

not as also is not, and therefore there is no 

conilict of the of the two. 

^ etc,—They are .•-omfliow bkud d t'- 
gether. 's many inasmuch as it is inseparable from 

arc one iiiasmacli as they ara iiisepanilil^ frorii 

umF^qf. 

oio fr(tp-i tlu* point oi vlow of 
hroin the |_»oint ttf viow of o'h/ilr truth ( as 

flistingnisfied from —see 8. Manjari on tStar >: i XX [fi), 
however, it is soiuoliow the oi contra iico ry pro 

viz, both one un i rainVj iuasn.ieh a.'^ !:"• thp nnivcfsii 

element in like and it is pariicalnize.] in conse¬ 

quence ot cich of tiio things hiving its own individuality. 

otc.—So you cannot lay dovvn an a^n^oiuin oppo¬ 
sition between iRTT^rr^^^?‘^-nd if }ou insist upon opposiflon 

somehow, it is what we arc actualiy contending for against 
all other schools, 

q’nj: etc.—The oKaruim^ ot vvater and fire cited to 

show the incompatibility of contradictory natures really points 
to the very conchi.siou we have been urging. Thus; as water 
and fire they are opposed ; but as they are one. 

JI. Next W0 sliow how also has got a 

double nature viz. f^?tqr er one anl many. 

is one in all and it is also niafij/ in the particular forms 
of ?tr^5 such as the of a the of ( bow ), the 

which is sharp or the which is soft and so lorth. 

T? ( material, 

that which belongs to mutter) aa i it.-, double nature of iprT*TF 3 *?? 
and can bo easily p.ercchcd. 

qnr/^cp: etc- -That U may be siiown by 

an ^fiTTRr- Thus: ’^z^: ^ 

(sound ) belongs to matter (and thus material) because it is an 

21 
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object oF sensuous perception, just like ^ ( colour ) etc. 
( For a contrary view see in Kutniirila's 

)• 

etc.—That 5 (ts^ does not belong to matter is main¬ 
tained by the Vais 0 ?ika.s (‘4^iTs" as they are also called) on the 
following grounds :— 

f 1 ) It rests in something that is mtangible (viz. 

( 2 ) It experiences no ohstmolion in the way of going in 
or going out even in a crowded place. 

( 3 ) It does not admit of being analysed into successive 
parts, 

( 4 ) It does not give a push oven to any fine corporeal 

( 5 ) It is a quality of s?r^r^, which is not matter. 

These five arguments are met by the SiddhAutin as 
follows ; 

( 1 ) otc.—The attribute which we call 

does not rest in but in the different kinds of 

So the intangibility of does not affect the argument. 

etc.—The substance which is the abode of ^55 
must be tangible because it is an object of our found or 

not according as the percipient is near or far and the wind is 
blowing in a favourable or unfavourable direction. Parallel 
case: the particles of matter which are the abode of The 
alleged 55 of the Vai.s. is therefore 

( 2 ) fir^lhr^lS etc.—fTrq rests in a jfsq which ex¬ 

periences no such obstruction, and yet it is admittedly 

So the alleged ^ is ?iiconc!u.sivo, not invari¬ 

ably pointing to the conclusion desired. It may t c urged that 
the does experience obstruction ; for, from a tightly- 

closed box, musk will not emit any smell. The answer to it is: 
the same is true of Therefore the ^ is i e. not 

found in the q^. 
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( 3 ) etc.—The flash of a lightning does not admit 

o£ analysis into snccesslve parts, and yet it is The 

alleged 55 is, therefore, 

( 4 ) —The particles of a fragrant substance 

or dost or smoke give no push to other matter, and yet they 
are beyond question The alleged ^ is, therefore, 

(5) etc* — »nay be shown to be not a 

of because it is perceptible by a sense of ours, like 

which is similarly perceptible. The^g is therefore 

etc.—being thus shown to he 
it follows that it is It may be asked : Are 

not even things—?. ^mFqBr$rqr^q^ ? 

Answer : The Jaiuas hold that the ‘ somehow 

gets attached to 55155 ami is in a certain sense or 

material. 

etc.—Are not all things—whether 
or according to the Jainas ? An¬ 

swer : They are. But the truth cannot be well realised by 
ordinary thinking in the case of substances such as >grq, 

^^9 ^od q:n;. But it can be roalised easily in the case 

of a Sfsq. Therefore this long digression to show that 

is c^3C^€. 

/^fira 5 ![o—The (the Mimainsaka) holds 

that is absolutely one ; the a?T^’!I5Is?5n^ (the Baddhist) 
holds that it is absolutely many. Both may be shown to be 
part-truths, as is done in the above paragraphs in regard to 

etc.—The haviug been shown to be 

it follows as a mutter of ocurse that is 

also since in a certain way and 

and ) are held to be one. 

arPr^nii etc—arfiT-jTSTJTW^^n^ ^ i 

snf^ ^ *1 '^rfr i 
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^iT 5 I a%9r srfir!r> »T^r% sr ^ st^trin i 

H—Bhadnib^bu, [ I have divided the sentences 
of these stanzas according to the sense, and they should be so 
construed.] 

w'5t>:tR is distinct 

from and yet not distinct from )• This is the 

proposition to be proved. Next comes tlio reason why it is 
distinct from 

-fir^ ij—When you utter tlie word ^ (razor), 

(Sro) or (sweet ball ), neitiior the mouth that speaks nor 

the ear that hears is cut^ or burnt, or filled by it ( ?. e, Jgf, 
and respectively ). There Tore. STfip-ifR is distind from 

Next comes the reasoii why BTfifgfsf i.s not distinct 

from 

—Wiien one utters the word 
llii'jg denoted by tlie word, viz., ivS jirosentod 

to the mind and not anything else, it follows that the w^ord 
( ‘ fiot distinct from its sense ( ). 

<'tc.—Words originate from concepts of 
things and vice versa: hence, the two are related as cause and 
effect ( respectively and vice versa )• at the same time, words 
do not affect things; (hence, they are distinct from each other). 

etc.—Whf3n a ) convoys its 

( srg ) it becomes transfonxi'.ui into the latter; it is only 
then that it conveys the sense. Hence it i.s that a particular 
word has a particular sense only. 

11. Another Interpretation of the Stanza : 

^re«nif ^f^gRU- 

ar^ij=3T^^^5rqrn. ?. e. Rejlily is at once one ami manj. 

etc.—When one knows an object ), he disting¬ 

uishes it {rom like as well as unlike objects (other clay 
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vessels and also cp: ). Thus, in knowle jge, there is a negative 
clement in addition to the positive elctnent. It is only with 
the help ot the former, that we fis: the nature of an object, 
which would otherwise remain nebulous, floating, vague, 
undefined. Therefore »fr^WrarpiT% 

«tc—!f a thing hail only a positive nature, 
the nature would not i;e otrn* it is because oi its negative 
nitiire, its dillereiitiatioii from other ihiugs, that a thiug 
possesses its specitlc nature. If, on the other hand, it had only 
a ne<viiive nature, it would have no positive contonts, and so it 
would bo nothing. 

etc .—a thing is both vrrqtrqq: and — 

t is or in its ow»i form, it is or as 

another thing. 

etc.—This sums up the ) 

of the dainas who believe in heing-Cfinmonheing of all things 
from different points of view, viz., and 

1 ^# Sira (d'C.—H once, to I:noiv our is f(> kuotr all. 

For, you cannot know a thing unless you distingnisli it from 
all things. 

q 5 qr^rqrf^qr is 

the thesis maintained. If you deny the latter, as the lliiddhists 

do, would be crernfliinp ; for, it is then not in any way. 
If you deny the former, would be noihhtg ; for, it has no 
in any way. 

qW^ 5 —-he Vais^sik.iH would say : lu order that ^ may 
possess its own proper nature all tliit you require is mutual 
( «T?qpqtvTrq 3 ) of things which are iu themselves sepa¬ 
rate. Why should the thiniAS themS'dves be regarded as 
Answer: Ifwere not qsTqrq> q? would be 
qr?. Just as qr is a because is othe * than qrrqfqj so ^ 
would be qr because q^ is also other than qTfqrq (as represent¬ 
ed by ). 

qq qrqqjqrq otc.—similarly e. qrqwrqRq^; 

or, qqn^qq; and sfVqjfqqq e. 7 . qr imy denote an earthen 
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pot only ; it may denote an earthen pot and also the body of 
a yogin ( a technical sense of the word ). The or 

convention may give rise to a number of connected with 
a single a thief ; also rice ( the latter being a 

meaning of the word in the language of the Daksiijiatyas ). 
Similarly a boy or prince; also, the month of Asvina 

in the language of the Easterners. 

^ technical term of the Jainas. More than 180 
fasts, formerly; now only 3, according to the convention of the 
ifhnjFqr, a gat ha work of f^cfWJrTp>rWr«r*rJT, 

5r^q<irT ( A.M.P. Eiitioo, P. 117-Note). 

Thus the same word may connote dififerect meanings at dififerent 
times- S'astras may add certain meanings: Thus, naay 

mean under the rules relating to fasts in the Vaishnava 

books. eiT^=irr^^T in Trip-Tantra. 

^ etc.-—Convention is not the only ruling prin¬ 

ciple in fixing the meanings of words. Convention is guided 
by certain definite considerations also. 

—Next are recorded some differences of opi¬ 
nion as regards the Connotation or Denotation of terms, the 
Import of Propositions. 

(1) erqVf—exclusion, negation is conveyed by word, 6f.y. 

^ means ( eiqif ). This is the Buddhists' view. 

( See Dinnaga and Apohasiddhi, a work of Ratnakirti). 

(2) —^rm is conveyed by words ( S2jr% by Wf?q)* 

for that alone gives fixity to the sense, are innumerable 

and cannot be presented to the mind by a word except through 
the medium of the grfffr ( See K. Prakasa). 

^/v|rsrTi^qi55 etc.—All propositions are mandatory according 
to a school of the Mimamsakas ( See Ramanuja’s S'rl-Bha?ya 
etc.) 

variously defined. See R.’s S'rbBbusya 
and Mim&rhsA. Bba«ya, V^trtika and Apodevi ( ) and 

Prakarana-p. 
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Stanza XV. 


Stanza : Here are a few out of the innumerable absurd 
propositions maintained by the S^mkbyas. 

(1) That ) does not function in the cognitioii 

of the objective world. 

(2) That is *. e. an nnconscious principle. 

(3) That etc. spring from the i. e. the 

essences of etc. 

(4) That and do not belong to 

Explanation: The Samkhya makes Spirit, the principle 
of Intelligence ( ), too transcendental, and places 

everything which an ordinary spiritual philosopher would refer 
to the Spirit under the category of irf i, e» Unintelligent 
Reality. This draws down upon him from Ilemacandra the 
compliment of “ Jada —unintelligent or idiotic. 

The commentator as usual divides his commentary into 
two parts : (1) A Summary Exposition and (2) A Derailed 

Exposition. 

I. A Summary Exposition:— 

This consists of a bare enumeration of the S^mkhya tenets 
mentioned in the Stanza : 

(1) etc.—The raq[;—the power of %ff?^— 
what we call the Self or Atman—‘ has no objects ’ [‘ 

'] i. e. it is not its function to cognize the world of 
objects. That fanotion is assigned to the first evolute 

from arsqwJ or 

(2) 1% —otherwise known as or the Great 

Principle—is ue. devoid of consciousness. 

(3) The <Tg*r?T^8, viz. arr^m. ^3f:, ar®, and 

fpring from the 1. e. the essences or the subtle 

principles of m and respectively. 
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5^^ who is neither nor neither Nature 

nor an\ of its modifications—has neither nor These 

belong to ( Vide “ SamkliTa K^rii a 02 ). 

(o) consists in being of the is absolution 

f rom which arises from the right understanding of the 

Twenty-five Principles :—1. 1. and 2)^ evoiutes 

of 

etc,—"• Winit propositions contrary to all sense have 
not been laid down by these fools ? —that is, they are capa¬ 

ble of perpetrating all kinds of absurdities. 

1I« Detailed Exposition:— 

etc.— 

'/lie Sarhk/ijja Doctrine : —]\Ian is so pain-stricken that 
there :'.rises in him a desire to know (he nature of the cans(‘s 
that produce th(5 Fain. On reflection he finds that Pa in is 
are of three kinds : 3?rT^»f^f¥r’5R: Jiud srrf^r^^p:. 

(1) b e. personal fiain, may fee either physical 

or mental. The former is well-known. The latter is caused 
by Lust, Anger, Greed, Stupor, Envy, Uneasiness and Doubt. 
The Sanskrit originals of these have been thus ex])laiued by 
a commentary of the S. K 

‘ >3r^ 

’’—Explanations of these terms vary, sometimes chang¬ 
ing the fundatnentil sense, in difiPerent works. 

All these ^:;^s are called STT^^Tl/ilR^ or persona], because 
their remedy lies m( isf^ ) ms( — 

Mallisena's explanation. Not because they originate in us ? 

The next two varieties are caused from without and their 
remedy is found outside us. These are : 
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( 2 ) That caused by the »jjr 8 *• c. beasts, 
reptiles, trees etc. 

(3) —That caused by godlings, demigods and 
other lower spirits. 

.8|f5T«rr?f All the three kinds of 

are effects of the rwn principle ( see below) which, residing in 

‘ attacks ’ adversely the This coctains an 

explanation of the origin and nature of Pain. Pain is that 
which is experienced by the *'^^3 srr%f:c 5 or adverse 

( Cf. The Naiyayika definition of Pain ; also, those of Spencer 
etc. Asa matter of fact it is very difficalt to define pleasure 
and pain, for they are unanalysable and therefore cannot be 
split up into differentia and genus or species for the purpose 
of definition. ) Strictly speaking, however, it does net 
belong to the but to the 3^. and is a product of the 

principle, according to Saiiikhjas. 

The whole passage from to is extracted 

verbatim from Qunaratna's Com. p. 97 on the Sad. D. Samu- 
ccaya, 34 (See Appendix). The Com. is based upon the state¬ 
ments of the Saihkbya tenets as found in Vacaspati-mis'ra’s 

wi. n- on the Hi. ^r. f i%irr?rr 

( S. K. 1 . )—T. I. of our text. 

^ etc.— Tlu Twenty-five Frinciples consist 

of 

( 1 ) —The Unmanifest or the Potential Reality. 

(2) Hfeipnsc —The Great Principle—viz, the Bnddhi or 
Intelligence. It is generally understood as the Cosmic Intelli" 
gence i. e. Intelligence manifested in the macrocosm, and 
hence ‘ lTf?^ 

(3) —the Ego. Not to be confounded with 5 ^ or 
3 ^ or Hrrir^caaght in the trammels of sifm appears 

as WfH—ego. 

(4) or the Pive Essences of h®?. etc. 
which are the seeds of the (T 9 < 

222 
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(5) The Eleven consisting o£ the five of 

cognitive organs, five ifv^^qs or organs of activity, and 

the organ of mentality. 

( 6 ) The Or the Great Material Elements : 

etc. 

(7) 5 ^—The Git or Atman. The last is neither Jiff^ 
nor 

?TtTr etc.'—Gnnsratna also qnotes Isvarakrishna’s 

Earika 3 and explains it. ( See Appendix ). 

Of the 25 principles, one is the original which is in 

no way ; sfven beginning with aTfJfre 

and the i. e. of their antece¬ 

dents and STft^s of their consequents on the list; sixteen are 
pure these are the eleven and the five 

; while one viz. 5 ^^ is neither nor —he is 

transcendental. 

sfre^nfimfNr? etc.—sflfiir ( joy ), snftf^ ( grief ) and 
(stupor or dnlness-~not dejection merely ), ( lightness— 

not in the English sense of levity, but in the good sense of 
agility or easy movement ), 9 qrsr:tT ( making a stand, aggres* 
siveness ), ( heaviness, lack of agility or ease ) are con* 

stantly tending to override one another, depend upon another, 
produce one another and combine with one another. But 
when they are in a state of equipoise they are called ‘ iTfifil 
which is their original and natural condition. Other names 
for the same are jr^rfST, WlT^, etc. Of. 

•era ^ vn-- • ntt'- nfl'?- 

II—^S. K. 12, 1:5. 

An additional series is found in the Samkbya Eitrika and 
its commentary, viz. JTf 1 % and t. e» light, activity 

and arrest or stationariness, mentioned as the functions of 

and respectively. (See Bh&^ya, S. E. on ' 9 f^’ etc.). 

etc.—JTfRf is also knonn as ‘ sronr ’ ( ‘ mis 
’ ), the Great Abode or Reservoir, and ‘ ' 
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the Unmanifest or the Potential. [ " !IVT erssra 

*rT^ »Ti^en:”-S. K. Bh&§ya. “afwnBWjft 
w«5[i *r^?r ersq^ qqpi <1^ vv^R^irtiR irw 
B. T« Sam&sa. ] 

sre^WPTTJft etc.—[ S. T. Samusa p. 4.] Its characteristics 
are :—It is withont beginning, middle or end; it has no parts ; 
it is common to all, that is to say it is an all<embracing prin¬ 
ciple; it has no qualities such as etc. ( the qualities are 
its later erolotes); and it is changeless. 

*I'ilH!?^etc.—From uvir springs or ( cf. 

Witnm—?ad. D. S. p. 100; cf. u^qqq^:qq<ETT$^— 

S K.5;‘‘j(f?rf^q^ «JraTCf5Tt srRqtTiT??m:”- 

S.K.Bh. I sTirr^Jiq sT«rq?nJnff«:: wisqqtqqfrrar nJiiRs 

«»^^r?T?rTs«»«n i srr>H: ^ 3 ^: ” 

—S. T. Samusa. 

erwiorernis—Perception; determination of the character of 
an object positively and negatively; thought, in the fullest 
sense of the term, including comparison and contrast. 

oto.—The same as in Gnnaratna’s Com. Cf. Tiftrr 
sitJl I g 

worf^w^prtf^ <gRlR: WR^rifSr 1 —Gnuaratna p. 100. ( Cf. also 
S. T. 8 . ar^iqg rnwrR p- 5.) 

Mark that although we translate f{^ by the English 
word “ Intellect ”, the former in truth stands for much more 
than what is signified by the latter in English books on Psy. 
cholo^y—where it is distinguished sharply from ‘ Emotion ' 
and •' Will *. The reason for adopting the word ' Intellect * as 
the best English equivalent for ffe is that the explanation 
etc. accords best with the meaning of the term 
“ Intellect ” implying existential and predicative judgment. 
The advantage possessed by the Sanskrit term 5 ?% >8 that it 
reoo^ises the implication of emotion and will even in intel¬ 
lectual determination. The word ffl; means lighting up, or the 
faculty of lighting up or bringing definitely into conscionsnesa* 
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etc.—Are certain attitudes of the mind which 
play a part even in the intellectual determination of the chara¬ 
cter of the world of objects. 

etc.-(Of, ?T^TSf^ fT 

p. 100. Cf.S. T. S. 

p* 0. e?f^rs^rS?^R* also) Parts of this are clear reminiscences 
of the Bhagavad-Qitu which is unquestionably earlier than the 
Samkhya-Tattva-Sainasa, 

etc.—Of. Gunaratna’s ?T^Tf 

wrtRt ?T?iiran% q^wirrM qr^ ; also S. T. S. 

p. 6-7 : See Max Mriller^s 

‘‘Six Systems of Indian Philosophy” where the Tattva^samasa 
is rendered into English. 

etc.—Of. S. T. S.: From to 

5rT?I?t—taken from the S. T. K. 

The points to note here are :— 

1. That the according to the Sarhkhyas, spring 

from the fRifn^s ( essences ) of their respective gurs, and of the 
gur or gurs of the preceding or iT^rg; 9 S if any: thus, 

springs from and its gur is springs from 

plus and its gcrs are and and, so 

on. Not, as in the Vais^esika system where sfij springs from 
the atoms of orrg, from the atoms of etc.—with the 
exception of which is supposed to be one eternal reality 

without constituent parts, 

2. The evolution of the ;R{pr^(fs does not take place as 

an evolution of one into another, say, of ^rr^iniTinto 

crr5» of cffg into etc., as it does according to Vedanta ( of. 

etc. «flT^I3[T!3: etc. ) bat of TFirnrs intoiifujjia ; 

neither does one ffg iT u beget another, it only joins itself with 
another and begets the next in the series. Haribhadra, 

and Gnnaratna in his summary of the Sdmkhya, derive each 
of the irfr^e from the ^inir of its special gnna. cf. “ 

aaribbadra’s ^ad. 40. 
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?TT?r?*Trargt 5rg?q'’!j?r 
?f?nf^®®^?i5jn^T^*RTg3fcrRt ?i«ii > "a *5 

<Tg¥^«f5RT^g> »Tam 11 ” Guuaratna’s Coin.—p. 101 , 

5^3 —For a staternont of the characteristics of 

and reasons for the same quoted also in the Sad,, see 
S. T. S. iii. 

and co-operate like the Blind 
Man and the Lame Man who supply each other’s deficiency 
and bring about rational movement. The reference is to the 
famous Safnkhya Parable of the Blind and the Lame. It is 
thus set forth in detail in Gunaratoa^s Com.— 
fur qryf^srnf mfq^r: i fr i au^rfatq ?rT«r?r^ 

qqutTffqq q^qi eetsf^r^a ‘w wr ar^q qrwi: t ar^ qifirqqr- 
r^prqrfqq^srrPiuTsr^qT frt r# 5 *T*r5TT%%qrqr5r qlqru’ 1 

I I 3T# f«E5^ qri^tm 1 qqqrqqHaq- 

qfj' f{^ I fqf^fsqmdf^r qirr qrcq qr^^r- 

qqqft Whrrf^* ^^rurf^qqqfqqcgqfffrqrq^ qqr rurr q|F- 
qtfq: srrt qyt^ fT^qnrrfv^r 

f€'jrwiqferT fTs^riH fSTTurm sjurf^qa %erqjTT*fr 
JTf^ g^wrqr rtrfTsqsqrnq: ufrrTqfqqfn% I (Pp- loo-luo.) 

etc.—According to the Saiukhya epistemology, 
it is not the Puru?a or Cits akti that determines an objective 
reality, but Buddhi, working in the presence of Purusa. 
This is how the determination of reality takes place 5 :?^ 
etc. enter through ^%qs. gri: is like a double-faced 
mirror in which the Cits'akti is reflected on one side and the 
objective world on the other. The consequence of the Cit 
being reflected in the Buddhi is that Atman ( Cit ) identifies 
himself with the Buddhi and the determinations of the Buddhi 
get transferred to the Atman (Cit), and the Atman thereupon 
refers etc. to himself, that is to say, regards himself 

as happy or miserable and so on. 

Wg ^ —The pure transcendental notices the 

determinations of and identifies himself with it, although 
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in reality he is distinot from it. Likewise which is un* 
intelligent in itself, seems possessed of intelligence, as it were, 
in consequence of its proximity to or f^. The parallel 
passage in Gunaratna runs as follows : ^ 

I »>r? ^ ‘ 3^: wra- 

(p-105.) 

The passage attributed to PataLjali is not found in Patag- 
jail’s Yoga-Sutras, but iu Vyksa’s Bbasya on the same. 
(Vjasa on Pat. Su. 20.: \ {kwv \ 

I gstscij^ 5r?»RI3q5Jr: I «w: !1 «t 4 i Wfr 

qipwra^wq I Wf'ffh»Rt—«r?ft<irf{Nr 

^ ii 

p. 91.) 

The slip was originally Gnijiaratna's and was afterwards 
repeated by Mallisena who does not seem to have either seen 
PataTijail’s Shtras or verified the source of the quotation. 
Possibly Gunaratna too bad not, otherwise, be could uot have 
confounded the language of aphorisms with that of a Bhdsya. 
Gonid it be that in the time of Gunaratna the anthor of the 
Bh4sya was supposed to be Patanjali himself, Vyisa being too 
ancient to be a commentator of Patafijali ? Perhaps not. The 
very fr«qneot practice of writing among the Jaiuas—a < 

i. «., the author’s own gloss, could have also led to the 
oonfosion between the Shtra'kara and the Bha9ya-kara. 

IW! ^ : etc.—See commentary on S. T. K. 23. 

This shows to be not merely a faculty of Intelleotnal 
Apprehension but also of Moral Resolve—in other words, it is 
the attitude of the whole man towards objective reality, which 
implies a certain intelleotnal aooeptanee regarding the natnr. 
of that reality and is therefore rendered by the word ‘Intelleot’. 
As to the oorreotnesB of the commentator’s exjdanation of 
5 ^, Prof, Muller ifl;8oeptioal. (“ Of. The Six Systems ) 
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etc.—The whole passage upto 

including the quotations, is reproduced from Gunaratna's Com¬ 
mentary on Haribhadra’s Sad, D. Samuccaya. The analogies 
of the mirror and the face, the water and the moon, the 
crystal and the adjacent red flower are easy to follow. 

>r ^ etc.—Taken from Vsicaspati-misra’s Comment¬ 

ary ( S. T. K.) on S. K. 61— 

fUtf: I ^ ^isspr- 

wftWRt S^Sqftui((1(• WT ST 
sTTirrftff i tTWl^^ ftffe qg: i if 

is srgur and ar^rf^rtfr he is above modifications of any sort ; 
he ia not liable to undergo ; for the same reasooi be 
is doToid of and cannot transmigrate from one life to 
another. Hence, there is no occasion for i;rT9 in his case. 

srfffiir: etc.—Of. ?T?<Tr«r jt irrf^ gertfn 

^ STRWqr II S. K. 6:;. 

«igt *T 5^1 i qgi g?g- 

»wrfR I gRHT g 

i ^rirmqafjWT^ Rff^*Trrgh:f^ f^t^nusrft 
Vacaspati. 

Gunaratna also quotes triTR etc. and comments as follows: 
^ atfwft g^whfTOnrr: aw i ?i«rT 5r«mnT#r g«inmgft 

I ?r«n 

g^ wg: etc.—p. 107. 
Of. also VyfiiSa-Bha?ya, the original ot Vaoaspati, p. 86. The 
passage means : Just as a king arrogates to himself the 
victory and the defeat of his army and thereby appropriites 
and enjoys the treasure of the enemy, in the same way, 

and (fNl, which strictly speaking belong to 
are asaooiated with by a kind of confusion between 

the two. 

Critioiam ; The four absurdities of the Sathkhya sys. 
tern pointed out in the Stanza; 
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1 . (a) To be and to be devoid o£ lutelligonce or 
Consciousness is a contradiction in terms. —to know or be 

conscious; or to think, from which the word has 

come, connotes thought or knowledge. [ As a matter of fact 
is Vedic know. ] If it be not its function 

to know itself and that which is other than itself viz. the 
Objective Reality (cf. ‘ ’—P^^T. -kara 

1 . 2. for this doctrine of the Jainas ), the f%cj^is no longer 
For, in that case, it would be no better than such dead matter 
as which does not know itself or anything other than itself. 
Similarly, Ramuuujacarva holds that Oit knows itself as well 
as its object ( See S'ribhasya L i. 1 ). 

(b) Moreover, has no form or corporeal shape 

(is ) and therefore it is impossible for it to be reflected in 

f%, reflection being possible only in the case of things which 
are possessed of corporeal form ( )• Then, as 

regards the t. e,, the response ef to the inflaence 

of it is impossible without the response producing 

qfturw t. e. aifection or raodilioation of The presence of 

could bring about no change in 35 ^, unless was 
possessed of Without parting with its original 

character it could not be said to be svd>ject to and 
And the moment it is admitted that the original oharacter is 
lost and a new one acquired, the operation of losing one and 
acquiring the other is a f^atr which makes 35 ^ a —which 
is contrary to the Samkhya tenets. The analogy of the cry¬ 
stal points in the same direction. If it be not due to a certain 
action in the crystal that it catches a reflection; how is it that 
an opaqne stone does not catch it ? Therefore, it is plain that 
( 3 ^) is a ^ and a vfnf—that is, a ^ and a directly 
and not through ffif. According to R4m&nujao&rya, is 
possessed of of itself, but of through — 

though both really and not fictitiously’ as S'amkara holds. 

This, like the foregoing passage, 
is not found in Pataujali’s Sfitras, bat in Vyasa's BhaSya; and 
there, again, it is introduced with the words od 
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which Vacaspati adds~“7agfilr^flr” u e. by Fancasikhucarya, an 
|| ancient teacher of the Bamkhya System, The passage is thus 
explained by Vaoaspati-Mis'ra : ^ TSrf^sr 

ft I sm ^ «iftnrrftrf^ 

f?i?Rurg'Tm% l”—Pat. Yoga 20 Uom, 

It is argued that is in reality above qftarnr and 

*• «•» modification or activity, bnt being reflected in 

which is subject to them, it itself comes to be regarded as 
subject to them. But how can that which is admittedly a 
mere i. e., a false ascription, ho of any nse in the inres> 

tigation of truth ‘i Moreover, if of which we are all 

undeniably conscious as belonging to ourselves, that is, to our 
do not belong to the they will have to hang in 

the air so to say, since is incompetent to possess them, it 
being held to be srv ( dead, insensate thing ). 

2. «rn 9 9nn etc.—We cannot very well predicate 
( knowledge of objects ) of if the latter is swf 
t. e. unconscious or insensate. 

etc.—The explanation is reiterated 
that the neighbouring is reflected in fft, and thus 

becomes possessed of it as it were ( ). But 

to it a reply may be easily made that a man is reflected in a 
mirror, but that does not make the mirror living. and 

are inherent in things and cannot be altered even by an 
omnipotent being. Moreover, the “f^"=“a8 it were” in your 
statement ( ) is a clear admission of unreality. 

Cf. 8’amkara: “ 

I l’ Br. Sutras II. ii. 10. 

®tc.—similarly, the eight spiritual 
qualities and Egoism ( ) belong to not to fft{. 

3. ST SfCf^r ri % etc.—That aTT^tr and the other 
have sprung from the essences of their qualities is a doctrine 
contrary to all experience. Apart from the absurdity of matter 
Springing out of the essences of qualities, there is the initial 

23 
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paradox of calling which all other schools of 

thinkers are agreed in regarding as ( The author is here 

overlooking the Vedantin—See Ved. Sutras II. iii. and the 
BhaRy:'8 thereon ). 

’3 ^ etc.—For the Saihkhya claims to be 
a as against the Naiyayika and Vaise?ika who are 

and are, therefore, stigmatized as 
Besides, how can the qftuTtft'W’T ( «• the stuff of which an 

effect is made ) be a got ( quality ) of its ? Or, rather, 
how can the gur of a sri§ he its ^rftqtT M ll^lt’n *• «• be the very 
stuff of which the is made f 

^rmfwr ^ etc—art? etc. cannot be called ‘ ’ i. c. 

organs or senses as distinguished from limbs. The former are 
parts of the organism which perform functions which nothing 
else can perform. The fanctions «Twf^t?5T, 
etc. which are ascribed to <tt^ etc.—called 

—respectively can be performed by other limbs as well, for 
example, we can communicate our ideas by finger^signs etc. 
Thus etc. are limbs and not organs. If they are to be re* 
garded as organs despite this, there will be no fixed number 
of many other limbs being entitled to the same rank. 

4. ^r^rrvinVT: etc.—Yon admit that confounds 

himself with This is exactly what one understands by 

If that is not what else is Therefore, it is 

absurd to deny—while making this admission—that be¬ 

longs to 

etc,—The S&mkhya speaks of three kinds of 

«pvr— 

(1) STffT^fi—that consisting in the worship of hy 

confounding it with Of. STFfRRincIf^rq^ ^ 

q: syfuf ITfjW 'ijlf g 

S. T. K. on verse 44, p. 290. 

(2) that consisting in the worship of the f^Tfs, 

viz. » 5 pT 8 , fi^s, and ff|{, mwtaking them for 
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Of. ^ ?f|: g^t»f 

Hi'i; faB^?ftf^T=9?a!Fr: i 5ni 

fTf# f^rf^nn^iPT: I fT??rTf3r r%0^?r 

S. T. K. ibid. 

(J^) —that consisting in attachment to i. e. 

the sacrificial rites with their attendant fees, and the heaven 
sought to be obtained thereby. Cf. %2\^^ I 

fJrrfy ^rjft^cTJTSTT I— S. T. K. ibid. 

The passage in the text is reproduced from Gunaratna’s 
Com. Of., also, S. T. S, 

In truth, all the three—and ?rwoT—are 
causes of and ^e>^. The resulting gives rise to 
and, too eventually belongs to the same to whom 
belongs the Hence, it is absurd to hold ‘‘ H^ifnsr 

srrRr etc. See S. K. i;2. 

etc.—The Samkhya explains: ^fg 
consists simply in the heirig restored to bis original state, 
when sr^rr^ has ceased to act owing to the distinction between 
JffrRt and having come to be realized. But this explana. 
tion is evidently unsatis^otory. For, is it not the very nature 
of to be active, with the necessary consequence that the 
activity should never cease to exist aud thus preclude jfy^jr ? 

The Siiihkhya would rejoin : The activity of origi¬ 
nates from If; and, therefore, when the is accom¬ 
plished, the activity oeases, (tliscrirnination between 

and ) being a 

otc.—Sarhkhya Karika 59. On the analogy of an 
aotress who retires from the stage after her work is done. 

Critioism : First, the unintelligent sr^m ^ not capable 
of such thought as is pre-supposed iu the analogy. Secondly, 
the will repeat its activity even after has 

taken place, just as it goes in search of a even after it 

has once enjoyed it—a persistence which can be explained 
only on the hypothesis of the activity being of the very nature 
of Thirdly, the analogy of th^ actress is fatal to the 
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point sought to be established; for, the actress will always 
have her part ‘‘ once more So the right view about is 
that it belongs to and that it takes place when all the 
karmans have been exhausteJ, The Nyaya-Vaisesika agrees 
with the Jaina. 

Miscellaneoas absurdities in the S:niikhya system ; This 
supplementary portion in the text is based upon S. T. K. Of. 
also S. T. iS. 

—S-T.K. pp. 292-302; S.T. S. pp. 27-30, 
and M. M.’s Six Systems p. 2G8, where the Tattva-Samasa is 
fully translated. 

Books of Reference : 

1. Samkhya-Kfirika. 

2. Samkhya-Tatt va-Kan m nd i. 

3. Gandapada's Saihkhya-Bba^ya. 

4. Samkhya-Tatt va-Samasa. 

5. Kapila-Sfitras and the Samkhya*Pravacana-Bhj\Rya, 

6. Patafijali’s Sutras and the VyAaa-BhSs’ya and Vaoaspati- 

Misra's Commentary. 

7. Summary in the Saddarsana Samnccaya and Gnna* 

ratna’s Commentary thereon. 

8* Max’*M iiiler and Garbe. 


Appendices, 

I ^ f^^RrrWf^ ' ” ?nrr 

«wt II ^wrsrffft HhT*irar%—“ 

I *r^! «T«n ii " fft— 

Gu^aratna’s Com. p. 104. 

i *rm arml: i < iirii Hf ^- 
^ 5^ ft ^5 fft I i fm- 
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srwRFrV?ft rsrffhB«H 

iT«ns»i JrHifiniw i rir^^g^ “ ^ ” ffit i 

r*i?i “ ^ 57 ^” ?f«t 1 < 1 ^^ • ?ar^ 

^rsenir ^ ?urai tnr ^ist sr?RniMw«r- 

%5r si??^ jRr ?r«5?T?fr s*Tr^?^ grt:qi < g ^ ^ 

co-opention of the three Principles in spite ot 
their mutnal iocoinpatibility is explained by means of the 
following analogies :— 

“ CKJtini—*WT ^r^^srsrfitnj^T an? ■g w 

’TOi ^fi 5TftTOTr»r* 

^ «w3i??r<TTi% ^ 

^ '* —Other.s deny mutnal conflict of the principles 
since the principles are combinei in varying degrees of 

Birength (gp^fwrsrf^sr f?rfw> )• 

ari 51®^ 3Tf ?<T^ art Mt I 'iT? 3Tf >=^T*fr vi^igrR- 
I ar? vRm atf qjit ijsi: i ar? ?R«^ srfsfir: 

'I^Rr&annRrwr: —STR*i^ ?t: S. T. is. p. 6 —where it will 

be noticed that «rf^Rr5r=3T5|^R is used in a double sense—of 
egoism u e. self-reference in the cognition of ^ 1 ^ 5 , etc.^ 

and egotism or pride as in aif ¥tptt t 3 tcB 

5:^«nr^9?R?i 

froi^ I «irwriR«ni;iiiT^^^*rf^4n%^ ^••«ranT*^ i awwirRii* 

?tT^ HFTO ^ I ^ 5rT?rRr^>^jpm Iqwrf^Rm 
tT§R«m i »?rh ^ 

I %tT^;TifhTT«ttrr«:JTRTTn:?rrf5iT^ 

5 :*^ I simirqrmw t rrarf^- 

*i^^q?rn%^*iw%if<T5»ir^i:f^r»hT arrr^^it^ 

i »i^5T 5 :i?R^<ir ^st.-^Roirq^^si s?*i JnRr- 

anarar «isrRr s^Rfirgrara i =«r 
Gnnaratna’s Com, on 8 . D. Sam. p. 97, 


^JTfRrtRfsRi: spw:--?mr »i??TTa: ^ s^i^: 

w*?r: arf^ H5r^% • sif RIwr- 

^ ’—(xuiia- 


ftfin < «wr ^ wt 

rfitna*8 Qom. p. 102*3. 
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Stanza XVI. 

Stanza : The relation of Cause and Effect cannot be one 
of simultaneity; nor can an Effect come into existence after the 
Cause is dead. Monism cannot account for knowledge being 
the knowledge of things. Thus, the jugglery of Sugata 
( Buddha ) has been torn to pieces. 

Here begins the Criticism of the Bauddha doctrines : 

I. The First Half of the Stanza. 

I. The Bauldhas hold that the and the ^ of hr 
are absolutely identical. Tbns, says a Buddhist writer, 
etc.”—In both cases, the hr itself is both the sriTPir and the 
consisting as it does of\ In both cases i. e. in 
and ir^tTR; the HR u e. or siaqrR; —the effect. 

e. since the hr is or 

2 . e. determination of the nature of an object. There 
is no q7?5 of hr except the qrf^^ 3 f itself ue. knowing an 
object to be such and such; and since the is 

orsRHR> or is the qR of jrh* But jtrW 

srhtr are Therefore a srqr^ is also the Cf. 

^ HHR N. Bindu I. 18. 

Criticism: 

5r ^ifNFtq etc.—Things which are absolutely 
non-distinct come into existence together, and its 

So if HHRT and qrer were absolutely non-distinct they would 
come into existence simultaneously. But this is contrary to the 
relation which is supposed to subsist between them, viz., the 
relation of ( Effect) and ep:r^ (Cause), Witness the 

case of the left and the right horn of a cow, which come into 
existence simultaneously x are they related as Cause and 
Effect ? No. Cause and Effect demand priority and posteriority 
of the two respectively. [ q ]• 

Now take the other alternative, which is to regard the two 
—OTF®r and qj®—as successive. This is also impossible. For, in 
that case, the viz. would precede the qrf^ viz. q^r; 
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and as the Buddhist is a ( holding that everything 

in the universe exists only for a single moment of time ), it 
means that one has already passed off the stage of existence— 
absolutely, without leaving a trace behind—before the other 
arrives on the scene. 

^ —Moreover, the relation of Cause and 

Effect is a relation^ and as such it must subsist in two things. 
Now* unless both of them arc at one and the same time, it could 
not subsist in them. Hence the alternative of succession is 
impossible. How can you say, here is the cause and here is 
the effect, unless both of them are simultaneously present 
before you ? As the verse (quoted in one place in the 
Ratnukaravaturik^ ) says; etc. i, e. the knowledge 

of the relation which subsists in two things cannot take place 
while only one of the thioL's is known; the relation can be 
known only when both the correlates are known. 

etc.—See with p. 103, and 

p. 18-19 respectively. ( Petersoirs Edition, A. S. Bengal. ) 
The Baud<lha logician holds, as against ihe Naiyayika, 
that when I see a ;fH object ( o. g. ), it is the 
form or likeness ( the irPT which occupies 

the place of nfJTfnT ( instrument of right knowledge ) and not 
the ffiga i such as the eye etc. [ R?rT=T 

\ c5r3^*rr5f i 

N. B. T. p. 19. ] 

An obvious objection to this view is that it makes 
and the Cause and Effect — one, which is absurd. But 
the answer to the objection is : that, here giypT and are 
not Cause and Effect in the sense of and but 

and * that is to say, one explains the other^ 

not engenders it : it is rations distinguished from causa. Now, 
this relation of and can very well subsist 

between two aspects of one and the same thing. In the pre¬ 
sent oase, ox is the (determinant 
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or regulator ), and is ( determined ) [ See 

Appendix ], 

Criticism : The one irpT which is is simple to 

have parts and so it is impossible that it .•^hould possess a two¬ 
fold nature of and The relation of 

and is after all a relation, and as such must require 

two correlates to subsist in. The explanation that this 

is a case of and not makes 

no ditference to this requirement. Moreover, one should 
like to know whether the which is said to be 

ie ) is r%5a[i|5^<T or that 

is to say, whether it carries with it the conviction that the 
is there or not. If it does not, how can that 

which is itself produce any u e. be 

of the knowledge of reality ( ) ? 

Then, again, what is meant by the ‘ ’ of ifTJt ? 

Does it mean the character that is impressed upon the iffJT as 
the result of apprehending the ^i5[ (the object) ? Or, does it 
mean that the iR assumes the form of the eru ? In the former 
case, it is all we wanted to prove viz. that there was the 
which imparted its character to the In the latter case, 

the inR would become ; for, the object into which it is 
supposed to turn itself isRR. Therefore, it is not proper to 
hold the doctrine that the vfwtm and the q^n^aro absolutely one* 
Were they absolutely one, it would be absurd to draw any 
such distinction as sfsjm and ^ ; for, then you cannot 
say that is STRm and ) is 


X The Banddba metaphysician is so ardently committed to 
the doctrine of that when he has to speak of a isnfi he 

often speaks of it as R^rapref—-which is to be understood not in 
the sense of a moment of Rar but ^ enduriug for a moment 
only. Thus, yr s rye w iir fi r ^ i g yTgf. 
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Suppose you were to explain : There ii but o?ie reality 
of which and are but two forms— 

being the name which we give to its ^frr^«r«TTfr% (*tt> be 
other than non-Sarupya ) and the name we give to its 

srsrf^nrf^^lTfftt (=to be other than non-Adhigati.) Thus, 
and are not two positive realities, but mere negatives 

characterizing a single Reality. 

Criticism : This is but a futile makeshift. The two 
«^rf/%rs—viz. the and BT^Trwms^rfT^—vannot 

be two^ without implying two But two are an 

evident absurdity. Moreover, as Jiiffur and are explained 
as and why can we not say that 

is and s Tq f???a<?:grr^^qrfr%—that is to 

say, the luay be sqr^f^s not merely from things outside 

the class* but also from other things of the same class ? We 
must, therefore, admit some distinction between snTT^ and qfj^, 
of which one is and the other like^PR and 

—The other extreme is held by the 
Naiyayikas. They are ocjually wrong. STqfur and qffr5 cannot be 
altogether separate from each other, since they are one with 
the same sriTHIT or subject, the sr^Rrr taking the form of 
in one case and of in the other. wrrfT is the principle of 
unity, the synthesizing principle of all its forms and activi¬ 
ties. Thus, the same person that knows an object takes 
that object or abandons it or is indifferent about it. Unless 
this unity were recognised between the and the the 
tfinvt of one person would produce ^ in another person, and 
so everything would get into confusion. If the inn^ is to 
produce its it must be in the same person, which means 
that we must recognize a principle of unity behind them 
and not treat them as absolutely separate entities. 

II* Another Exposition of the First Half of the Stanza : 

etc.—Everything is momentary 
because everything perishes in the presence of the destroying 

24 
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agent. And the same nature which it posses^jes at the last 
moment it mast possess at the beginning on coming into 
existence. Thus, a hammer ( ) cannot produce a new 

nature in qr when it destroys it; the nature which the 
possesses at the end it must possess at tbe start—-and, thus, it 
should perish immediately after the start. In other words, it 
is The argument is essentially this : A thing perishes. 

Nothing can make it perish, unless it were in its nature to 
perish. This nature is as much in it at the start as at the finish, 
and, therefore, all along the line, And nothing can prevent 
this nature from realising itself, i. e., the perishable thing 
from perishing at every moment. But an explanation may 
be ofiEered by the • ( the arlvocate of continuity or 

permanence ). The thing acquires from its progenitor a nature 
which keeps it stable for some fimCi and then allows it to 
parish. But this explanation proves too much : Even in the 
presence of the destroying agent it possesses the same nature, 
and will therefore remain stable in spite of those agents, and 
so will go on acquiring leases of life ad infinitum and will 
never perish. (This is illustrated by the analogy of a 
debtor who puts off bis creditors from day to day and 
never pays the debt.) But it may be rejoined from the 
other side that a thing is born to persist, but it eventually 
perishes when it is overwhelmed by the agent of destruction. 
This explanation, however, will not mend matters. If a thing 
does not perish because it is by nature stable, it is not open 
to say that an overwhelming force interferes with that 
nature and makes it perish, for, nothing can destroy tbe 
nature of a thing. ( It is like saying Devadatta is living and 
is dying. ) If, however, as wo see the thing does perish, 
it shows that it has not come into existence from its progeni¬ 
tor with stability stamped upon it. (IE Devadatta dies, be 
oannot have been immortal, but was a mortal from his very 
birth). If a thing is not perishable, it can never perish. 
But we see it perish* Therefore, we must suppose that when 
it was bora from its parent, it was born perishable and not 
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stible. Thus, perishability being found to be the nature of 
things, a thing must perish immediately after coming into 
existence. This is how the Buddhist doctrine 
is established. Cf. Gunaratna’s Com. on Sad. pp. 29-30: 
[ See Appendix ]. 

etc.—Syllogism to establish the position :— 
That which is perishable will not endure after its birth; as, 
for example, which is in its last moment does not endure 
thereafter, etc. are perishable at the time of their birth. 
Therefore they will not en lure after the moment of their 
birth. This is known in the Buddhistic Nyaya (logic) as the 
syllogism based on a ‘ ’ (Essential ^) as distin¬ 
guished from a ‘ ’ (Causal |g). The following passage 

will throw good light on the distinction : 

| srra?:5l Sad. Gunaratna’s 

Com- section on Here in the first syllogism 

and are not related us Cause and Effect, bnt as Essences, 
whereas and of the second syllogism are Cause and 
Effect. The former is the basis of deductive, aud the latter 
of indirective logic. In the case of the ^[^5 we argue from 
Effect to Cause ; in the case of we argue from one 

essence to another. 

•—Qtc.—It uow remains for the 
to explain how we happen to recognise persistent 
identity of ^ from the first to the last moment of its exist¬ 
ence, if, as he says, a qrr cannot abide for more than a single 
moment ot time, etc.—the explanation which the 

Buddhist gives is that similarity/ is mistaken for identity : 
there is a constant flux of similar of which every preced¬ 
ing produces every succeeding qr; and all of them are 
so alike and so close in their succession that in spite of abso¬ 
lute break at every point we imagine that there is a single ^ 
from first to last. This is owing to our or ignorance. 

Cf. the doctrine of Ueraclites in Creek philosophy, and see 
Ounaratna’s Com. on Sad. p. 30. 
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Criticism: sr etc.—Aocordia^ to tho 

a number of e. ^jrfSr^Fr^a (See snpra, note) may be, 

compared to a loose series of pearls—not a string as the 
Ved&ntin holds but a loose series of absolutely loose unitst 
in which every preceding ^ produces every succeeding ^jroT* 
Now, what we would fain know about this theory is—whether 
the preceding ^fr^TS produce the succeeding ^crs simultane¬ 
ously with their birth, or in the moments which succeed their 
birth: In other words, are the two which are supposed 
to cause each other, simultaneous or successive ? If they are 
simultaneous, one of them cannot produce the other any 
more than one hand can produce the other hand : 

as the line in the Stanza runs. If they are 
successive, there can be no causal relation between them, 
in-as-much as one has already passed away into nothingness 
when the other springs into existence. At the same time, 
we cannot discard the causal bond ; for, without it anything 
might spring out of anything. Therefore, says the Stanza, 
“1^ 5T «nv”. 

As to whether the causal relation is merely a relation of 
Antecedent and Consequent, see Hume and his critics,— 
Kant etc. 

—The Bauddha criticism of the doctrine 
of Permanence has no point against the SyAdv^din as the latter 
heartily endorses the criticism with the exception of one bit 
viz. ‘ sach absolute destruction as leaves no 

trace behind of the thing destroyed. Hence the Jaina 
definition of the word pro- 

viding for the exception. The Syadv&din’s agreement 
with the Buddhist in the rest of the case may be seen 
in his doctrine of ‘ ' i* c, the destruction 

of the rniW or modes every moment. His diflFerence lies iu 
his recognition of the permanence of the underlying ^ 
which the Buddhist denies. This double doctrine of Perma- 
nence-cum-Evanesoence the Buddhist has compared to such 
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propositions a3 •• Devadatta is living ; he is dying.” But the 
Jaina Anekantav&din sees no absurdity in such a proposition. 
According to him while we live we also die ; for, * petals of 
life ’ are falling away from us all the while that we are living. 
It may be argued that Death is the proper word not for the 
process of the gradual falling away of the ‘ petals of life, ’ but 
only for the last state of extinction, so that we cannot be 
said to be dying while living. But this is wrong. Even at 
the time of the final extinction, what happens is that the last 
‘ petal of life ’ falls away. Thus, Death is a word which mast 
apply to the whole process of the falling aw.ay of the ‘petals of 
life ’ and thus it is going on in the midst of life. Thus 
stands the AnekantavSda of Life anil Death. 

Ill A Third Way of expounding the First Half of the 
Stanza: 

According to a certain school of the Buddhists, str is 
prodnced by and the same |[r which is the effect cognises 
the which is its cause. As a Buddhist Sutra goes, 
!TR»rr>T that is, nothing can be a of ifr^T which is not 

also a of the s^me 

Criticism: The whole theory is inconsistent with the 
Bnddhist’s favourite doctrine of In the moment in 

which an ^ just exists it cannot produce the 3 frr;|^ ; for, one 
Igfxi must be fully taken up in the act of existing, and there 
is no time left for the second act—the act of producing the 
And in the next moment—the mo raent in which yR 
comes into existence—the has already passed off accord¬ 
ing to the hypothesis of Remember that the causal 

relation is a relation of antecedent and consequent. But your 
antecedent is incapable of entering into a causal relation ; 
since it lasts only for a single moment of lime, in which it can 
do nothing beyond coming into existence. 

Moreover, the will be found to be (without a 

according to the third theory of For, the 
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has passed away before the ?IT5T comes into being, and when 
the mr^r turns towards the object, it is more than one moment 
since it has been deal. And a a wrong irR* 

being like the jirr^T of the hairs of Akasa ! 

Suppose jrFT and ^ are simultaneous. Then, the latter 
will not be ; for, a is prior to, not simultaneous 

with, the effect, and thnrefore according to the principle you 
have yourself laid down it will not be an object too. Hence 
the line in the Stanza : ^ ^ 

otc.—(Jonstruction and interpretation of 
the first two lines in the light of the foregoing remarks:— 

Moreover, the which is supposed to be the cause of 

the 5 fprhaving already passed off, the jtr will be found to be 
/. e, ( See snpra ), Then, again, if that which causes insT 

were to fe regarded oa that account to be also the of ^rr^f, 
would be of jtpt also ; for, they were indisputr,- 
bly causes of jrR- Bui they are not held to be of irTHi* 
Therefore the hypothesis of the identity of the and 

the fihnT of irr? breaks down. It may be contended that the 
^ can be easily shown to be a gneor of jrR owing to its 
holding 9(7^ and with jnst as ar^ is shown to be 

a 5 FTTor of ^ by ?nT ) and 

(st?l ^«ir»TRr:)' But the contention is wrong. 

^ does not depend upon as depends upon srft-, jrpi 
being found even without its corresponding 
without real gps. Mark that the jrw is not 

jrpT ; for, it is which accounts for the of the man 

in the direction of the supposed water. Yon will perhaps say 
that in that case ^pr exists without the because the 
is a wtf. An answer to it is, spT or no «*?. if is ITTJT; and the 
qipf has come into being without the This is all wo want 
to prove, and it makes no difference whether the ipw is 
or sroi* The case of 9 f 4 , being entitled to be regarded as a 
cause of 3 rTW> most depend not only npon the test of «p^ but 
also of And that test 9?^ does not satisfy in relation 
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iom • we cannot say iJTRTVTr^:; for, in the 

case of ;^7P|f%0TfrT there is iT^^^T^r, yet there is 
Moreover, Yo;^ia3 are able to know before they are 

produced and also after they have passed away, that is to say, 
here |rr^ takes place without the actu il existence of the 
If, in this case, the are somehow supposed to produce 5rr*Tf 
that activity would he evidence of their existence, that is, they 
would be present, and not past or future. 

^ etc.=^ f^>TFrrT?lT vfJTr: J'^r 

It may be said by way of further argument that a 
(fj- 5 rT^) ^^cquire.s existence from its srqfir^ and 

then becomes the !ar^^ of that sy^r^q. (The edect reveals 
the cause.) The argument, however, is fallacious. Witness the 
case of which is of and yet the is not 

produced by it. That is to say, the relation of and 

9* ^4 ^rrq) <loes not necessarily imply the relrr 

tion of and Then, again, if |rr^ fs required to be 

produced by an in order that the arq could be its object, 
which is not produced by an aiq could have no corres¬ 
ponding object and it would therefore be erqqr'iq* But 
is It is the very breath of ( a sfiTfOT ) which 

is founded upon the act of recalling to miiiJ the relation 
( sqrm ) of ^psq aud 6fPR* Next, if according to your 
theory the srsrqj (cause, alone is to be the JiTfl (object, 

fqqq) how would you explain -lie case of (self-reve¬ 

lation of ^ 5 f) which is of a thing (qra) which is its very 
and not its ^ the single itselt 

there is no room for a causal activity which always 

implies the dualism of aud qjROT ( )* 

Thus eyiq and 3 f[H which spring from their respective sets of 
causes are related as and n^t as ^q and 

The Buddhist : If irrq is not produced by a particular em 
( )f or does not bear the form or stamp of that ^ 

( ) if would be equally related to all the in the 
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universe, and so anything and everything would be the object 
of that which is absurd. 

Reply : is not produced by the ani, and yet it reveals 

that particular because it possesses the capacity to destroy 
or keep down the * obscuring veil of ignorance ’ in the 
pariicular case. Even if you hold the view that jrTT is pro¬ 
duced by you will have to admit the doctrine of capacity 
for you will have to explain why a particular produces a 
particular which you can do only on the hypothesis of a 
special capacity. Then, again, the particular character of 
you cannot explain by the hypothesis ol imparting an 
(form) to the irR. For, that would make fTTafTR, and aru 
the latter being no longer required to possess 
the of the former being sufficient to account for the 

of distinctions. What or likeness could there be 

between ^ and SRJf, one of which is and the other ? 
Therefore the particular of must be supposed to 

be the ^rRurriT ( ) of the apprehension of a particular 

Next, as regards your contention that irpT apprehends ) 
objects because it springs from objects (?T5^qnr% ) and possesses 
the form of the objects, we would inquire whether these two 
causes operate together or separately ( ) ? In 

the latter case, the first moment of yqraf would apprehend 
the last moment of in-as-much as the one has produced the 
other ( ); ( reflection of the moon in the water ) 

would apprehend ( the moon in the sky ) in-as-mnch as 

one bears the form of the other ( )• In the former 

case ), the second tgm of would apprehend the first 

^ of since it fulfils both the conditions, that of 
and that of If, In accounting for the appre* 

hension (irr^s^) of objects which belongs to itr, you 
add to '?T5 rR|’ and ‘eRRffWT' a further condition 'iTR^qffif 
which none of the above examples satisfies, even then, 
one ITR would be the iUf^ of the next similar ^r, since it 
satisfies all the three conditions above laid down. Hence, the 
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only satisfactory explanation oi why apprehends objects is 
that it possesses fitness to do so while nothing else does. 

ll. The Second Half of the Stanza: 

It criticises a doctrine of a certain other school of the 
Bauddhas, according to which is the sole reality, the 
external world being a pure (icticn. 

T/te Arijamcnt of the, UaihlhisU: etc.—Cf. Sad. 

Guna. Gona. p. 40. [ See Appendix ] Simple unspoiled 

by any such fictitious divisions as and J^nd hence free 

from the complexities of the external world, is the only Realily. 
For, the external world is itnpossil/le. This may bo proved 
by a series of dilemmas: Is the external world—the — 

a heap of atoms or a single body ? Not the former, for there is 
nothing to prove these atoms—neither nor STfifR. The 

of Yogins naakes too great a demand on our faith ; while 
our is out of the question, we ordinary mortals having 
never seen atoms even in a dream. Nor is there a possibility 
of an 9T3ITH i for, 3T3RPT requires the observation of invariable 
concomitance of the and the which in the present case 
is impossible for want of of the atoms (the alleged 
Another dilemma: Are the atoms or F It are 

they doing their work gradually orallat once ? Not gradually^ 
for that would mean that they are slowly undergoing change 
in their nature, that is to say, are which is contrary to 

our hypothesis. Nor, all at oncoy for in that case, the whole 
universe would have been accomplished by a coup de force- 
in the twinkle of an eye—and there could have been no such 
gradual change as we actually observe; the atoms moreover 
would have ceased to exist, the effect, viz., universe having 
taken their place. If are they only momentary 

or are they lasting only for a limited s{)ace of time? 
In the former case, again, are they caused or uncaused ? 
If they are uncaused^ they would exist either always or 
never at all, temporary existence requiring dependence upon 
a cause. If they arc caused, are Ui^y caused by gross matter 

25 
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or by atom? Not the former, because according to 
you there is no gross matter, the external world being 
only atoms. If the latter, will you explain whether the 
atoms are to produce their effects while, existing or not-exist- 
ing, or both existing and not-existing ? If existing, whether 
they are to produce those effects in the first moment of their 
existence, or in a subsequent moment? Not in the first 
moment, for it will be taken up in its own act of coming into 
existence. As has been remarked, Being, Acting and Causality 
would be all one in this case ! If mere Being could be a cause of 
the production, the atoms of would beget atoms of and 
would become the of ; for, so far as Being is 

concerned, there is no difference between the atoms of ^ 
ana the atoms of and there will be nothing to regulate 
the production ot from j^qp gs only, and not from 

If not-existing they are to produce their effects, they 
would be perpetually pro'ducing their effects in moments 
other than those of their existence. The third alternative 
of combined existence and non-existence is no good ; 
for, it can fare no better than the two alternatives of which 
ii IS made up, and which have been already disposed ot. 
We, therefore, conclude that the atoms are not 

Next, let us see whether they could be 
u e. existing longer than one moment, but still for a limited 
space of time. This alternative is liable to the sacLe criticism 
as the one to which the other alteroative-tbat of ^rf^q^-was 
subjected. 

Besides, we ask whether the atoms in this oasoi are 
doing something and prodneing some efiBeot 
—or not ? If noi, they are nothing, no better than the 6cti- 
tions ‘sky-flower’. If they are, there are three possible 
positions to take up: first, that the efleot which the atoms 
are prodneing is (a) existing or (b) not-existing or (o) both 
existing and not existing, (a) If it is not-existing, the atoms 
may as well have produced * the horn of a hare that is. 
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nothing* (b) If it is existing) the atoms have been prodno* 
ing something that is already there which means 
(c) IE it is both existing and not-existing, it is a foolish position 
to take up, a position which shares the difficulties of both. 

Therefore, there is no such reality as Atoms, 

Nor does the external would consist of Bodies ^ When 
you could not prove a how can you hope to prove a 

body ( which consists of many ? Without 

a body, which is but a heap of is a mere name. 

Again, are the q^cifr^s of a body conflicting with one another 
or are they at peace ? In the former case, they would neu¬ 
tralize one another, and consequently there could be no body. 
In the latter case, we should not find such conflicting elements, 
as we so often do, of stable and unstable, red and not-red, matter 
composing a body. Next, does the body subsist in the atoms 
wholly or 'partially ? In the former case, the whole body 
would be absorbed by a single atom and there would be no 
possibility of a body ; also, the body being contained in each 
atom, there would be as many bodies as there are atoms ! In 
the latter case, the body would lose its entirety or single 
wholeness. Besides, if the body is supposed to abide in 
the atoms by one set of parts, there will arise the question, 
how are these parts related to the atoms ? If they are 
separate from the atoms, the old difficulties of the body 
residing in the atoms will revive. If they are one with the 
atoms, they have no existence, and the difficulties which they 
were called upon to solve remain intact. It is thus a mere 
superstition—a superstition caused and nourished by the 
of innumerable lives—that we should believe in the 
existence of an external Reality. On the Theory of Atoms, 
of. S'amkara’s criticism of the Vais osika doctrine in his Com. 
on Br. Sfitras II, ii. 

otc*—Quotation from 

a work pf Buddhist Metaphysics and Logie. 
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Criticism : is a —an action,—and it, therefore, 

presapposes a -the object to which it is directed. Thus, the 
existence of an external world is a necessity involved in the 
very act of It may be asked: Isn’t a false appearance— 
an unreality—an object of as in the case of ‘ the hair in 
the sky’ (an optical delusion) ? Answer: No; even in that 
case, one who has never seen a real hair cannot experience the 
delusion. Similarly, a dream implies the experience of a real 
world, Cf. S'ri-Bhu?ya (Khyatis), S'iimkara Bhasya and Advaita- 
siddhi. ^ anthor of a 

called on a portion of the (AMP— 

foot-note). The ^^atha 

«rr I qrr ^ ii—(17U3 ). — 

Cf. the criticism of llegelian Idealism: if thoughts were 
things, the thought of a hundred pounds in my pocket would 
be the same as the possession of those pounds I 

^ etc.—The Syadvadin admits the exist* 

ence of both—the tRi?rg:8 and the As regards the 

proofs of we have both and : our q ia y y , 

in the sense that we see the in seeing the ; also the 

STRV of \ogin3. That we do not see the atoms ( ) 

is due to their being too small. There is also 'Si^ifR proving 
the existence of atoms. Thus,—Atoms exist, because without 
them we cannot explain the gross body. Of course, there is 
no such invariable rule that a gross body should be made of 
atoms. For, a gross body is sometimes made of gross parts, 
e. a qf? of ^P^s. and are not made of any 

parts— 55 ^: matter at all. Where, however, a gross body 
springs from atoms, the atoms somehow get combined by 
such forces as time etc. and thereby cause the gross bo'ly. 

etc.—As regards the criticism that 
the atoms of the body would be conflicting with one another 
and so on, we admit the fact, but we explain it on the principle 
of Anekantavuda, according to which, a body is one and yet 
manifold. 
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etc.—Next, as regards the criticism that the 
body caoDot exist in the atoms either wholly or partially and 
BO on, we reject both the horns of the dilemma, and hold that 
the exists in the sy^ars inseparably, 

®tc.— We wonld call upon you to explain 
how we happen to have a definite experience of etc. in the 
absence of a real external world of etc. Yon will perhaps 
explain that the external world which we experience is in the 
form of 33T5r ()• l^at this is contrary to expe¬ 
rience, in which the objective reality is perceived as outside 
the If the objective reality were in our experience 

wonld have been ‘ T am ’ not ‘ 2/as is You will 

say ; there are many forms of —one of them is the percep¬ 
tion of while another is the perception of e. g.—‘This 

is •fhj,* in other words, both the external and the internal world 
are really internal —Bwt this is wrong, ar^i^and 
are not on the same footing : is not rigidly fixed like 

sfhff • what is to me is ?5n^to yon: not so the which 
is the same for alL No doubt, what is to one may be rfhr 
to another owing to optical derangement. But this is obvi¬ 
ously a case of not therefore outside our 

reckoning. 

otc.—The Vijuilnavadin (the Idealist) ex¬ 
plains : Theijprof erf^^and theirriTof ;fteare on the same level. 
The distinction drawn between and to the effect that 
the former is {>6rsonai and shifting, while the latter is universal 
and fixed is untenable; for, when a man thinks of himself, the 
self is always presented as and consequently there is no 

want of fixity in this case. To that the following answer can 
be made: You say when a man thinks of /iimself; but this 
implies that there is something other than himself (otherwise, 
where is the point in restricting the object of thinking to 
‘himseir ? A self is a correlative word, which carries with it 
the admission of a not-self. This is fatal to the Vijri^navada. 
Yon will perhaps explain the uot*self as nothing but the self) 
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the perception of the distinotion being pure hallnoination. 
Bni we r^nse to accept that explanation as sonnd. Here is 
bearing testimony to the distinction between self and 
not-self, between within and without, between subject and 
object,—and there is no room to think that it is a 

>£11^ —The VijrianaTildin now endeavonrs to 

show that it is a and he relies upon the following 

to prove that kr and are not separate : ^ etc. 

If A is invariably found with B, A is not separate from B,— 
as, for example, an illusory moon is not separate from the 
real moon. Now, is invariably bound up with and 
we, therefore, conclude that it is not separate from The 
m^q R may be shown to be valid as follows : In a good 
where there is no there should be no cirr^- 

■which is the smw of ^ ( e. g. sfh?, ift?r which 
are and are therefore not always that is, found 

together ) is not fonnd in the present case; therefore its siricq 
viz., ^ of ITH and ) is not possible. 

Criticism : The 3(gi T R is faulty. The rule on which it 
rests, viz. wherever there is there is is not 

invariable. This may be shown as follows: hr performs the 
double function of revealing itself and its objects (See 
Stanza and compare Ramanuja’s view propounded in bis 
S'ri-Bb^ya against the S'&mkara idealism). In its latter fun¬ 
ction, it reveals in its former function, Now, these 

two viz. sfh? and being disclosed together, there is 

But where is and are not the same. 

Thus, there is no snob invariable law that wherever there is 

there is The eifiTR is thus shown to be based upon 

a doubtful rule and is therefore vitiated by^-sarfi^ry e r t ^ ^ i fa^i 
^Rn!IT<Er. Secondly, it may be shown to be vitiated by 

also—when, the so-called is not really fonnd in the 
qtg. Thns, » not found in itr and between which 

is attempted to be establisbed by means of the e tg uR . The 
«|4 is experienced externally in the form ‘ This u ’ ; the 
hr which is experienced internally is not experienced at the 
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same time as the Moreover, the erg i T H will be free from 
only if the of can be shown to be 

misleading; and the can be accepted as misleading only 
if the erg^TR can be shown to be valid. Thus, there is 
err^pgranr of the two rrirfurs. 

Then, again, if there is no external reality ( ) to 

control our hr, we cannot assign definite localities to things. 
For, in the absence of the external reality there will be nothing 
compelling us to assign one thing to this place and another 
thing to that place, and so on. The Vijufinavadin will try 
to explain this restriction by the hypothesis of srrfRr^cr, that 
is to say, by the supposition that we assign A to a fixed place 
in the external world not because A possesses that place as an 
independent reality, but because our gpRT has determined 
that it should be assigned to that place and no other. In 
other words, the explanation of the restriction is to be sought 
not in the external world, but in the internal mind. 

Criticism ; The explanation will not do (See Sad. Com. 
p. 40). The gnRTS cannot determine the places. There is 
the external world in which things have their definite places; 
onv obeys external facts, and our are deter¬ 
mined by the Thus, the final determining agent in 

oursnnis the external world. The Viju^navadin will per¬ 
haps attempt a olever escape from this difficulty in the 
following way : The specific characters of various experiences 
require to be explained. There is no external reality which 
we can draw upon for the explanation, for none exists. 
Therefore, the only possible hypothesis which will provide the 
explanation is the hypothesis of 

Criticism : Is the same as hh ( 

or different ? It it is the same as Hfg, how can there be 
||^9i| ? For, in hr there is no If it is different from 

HR, the principle of is sacrificed and there is no reason 
why yon shonid admit and cherish such inveterate 

prejndioe against *to which our common sense bears 

witness. 
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^ • ®tc.—Mallisena next proceeds to lay down a 

syllogism to show that a^d are two distinct realities. 
The syllogism is bassd upon the ^ that ^ and 
do not possess the same character but are on the contrary 
opposed to each other. The points of opposition are the 
following : 1. is internal, i»* external ; 2. irT^T is 

posterior, 3 ^^ is prior; 3. ^rR springs from from 

its own causes in the external world: 4. 9 'R is luminous 
( JRIRr ), >3 dark ( 51? ). 

»ra t??!? otc.—M. in winding np his long com 

mentary on this Stanza shows how to construe the third line 
in the light of the abov(3 remarks. 

—0“e compound word = |rr*rifi?rT^- 

cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

—Another reading 

— 'mm '—the name of the mother of Gautama 
Buddha. On the significance of the name is founded the view 
that the whole story of the life of Buddha is an allegory. This 
view was accepted by certain old orientalists, but is not held 
now by any responsible thinker. 

etc.—Reference to the three ways in which the 
Stanza bus been interpreted by M. The doctrines criticised are : 

1. —The identity of tfiffur and 

—Momentariness ot all things. 

3. 9Rt 4 etc.—Monism of itr arising from and s^r. 

being inseparable and therefore one. 

Reference Books* 

1. Vijhanav&da in works of Yogaoara and Madhyamika 

Buddhism. 

2. Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy ” Oh. XIV. 

3. Examination of Vijfianavada in S'aqikara’s Commen¬ 

taries on the Br. Siltr&s II. ii. 

4. Criticism in Kyaya books and in S'amkara's Com. 

5. Idealism and Criticism of Idealism in Western 

Philosophy. 
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Appendioes. 

1. ^ rgt, i 

wn W^5fn^lg?ftf5H^r#ft^ •—N. Binda. 1. 

2. spiisfr 'JT*rriTW sror'W^fsrf^ir? i 

JT?ftntT3nT»T:» Ir^ ^ jTfjjejscnsfw rr^s^srcfr^^rtn^ i 

«nv { ' srro ?rw irom^ i srR'>RiRi;«j ^ 

j «(t5rriiR5nTinf%5ft«i^Tf?^JiTq^i?t i <!wi?«it- 

SR^’aRJI JTR'TSIJRW: I 

srri^ unifi^ I « '3 snrriRveisi^ i JT^gar^n^arq^ \ 

qr igf ^CTf i % r%qqqyffq^ sir^ qrqqfsqRnft qr;? i 

I araifr^q qqioRTsrj^' 

qil 5fR qfJrf^5;q?qrR»rRRr4 /i qqRTrir«iTf i ai«fq 
wf mqw rRJRRtfJr? i *re«nf|[qqn5n5T5^f^ 

?i5qr% I Ji»n qf®rfr<TOqR #Ri?T5^ I nw 

q3 ^ i 5f«n qr rrt^ ?rjq qinor 

wuRRfflTH I q ^?Rq wnw ^q«ra ' et?^ qwn- 

fJtww I wfqn^fir I frr?^ qsjTwr^^q^rmsqfgt i 
ipftfittqqhW^Fqr: f^: I q^T^^r?^ I vWtt%^q 

ftunq JT^friq^rq^ftq^ i q«rr ic 'stsnf^qr IItr- 

q qjcqw^suH *rrw« wtqq qRq^sq?«itq^59; t 
R3^p*nq wlqqqqw«i^ • q ^r ns^nRspnqr^qfqq: 

HTwranqqwq: i^cw: <qrqt,< ^ g sjrq^rR. 

sqqwPRpqriq » qq qqcw q«gq: f%i%q vqr’q pki^RqRnqqq 
^q«q^ I sqqwqq^gff qR;wr9;l ?req qRW sqq^qicq q sftqq^- 

I «qqfqrR«qqwRqrqf^sf^ ^B^T^rf^q qn^q • 9«5t- 

qd9.qq t q‘ qftsnqqt • q^ sftqw nrf^qqqqRq^ ^qqq?q^;r I 
q w T Wi^- ’ -qqg^ w»q*WTqq?g: i ^qqwsq^q q qrqrq sftqq^. 
qqqqrqqrq siRWRq^ i qwrqqrq^q«qT«?qr q ^sqtq^qR 
cqareq ig q^ I sqqWRTO ft^^qWRq: qeqqrqq^rq^r S(B^- I 

qi ftf^wqRiRqjfrJrq #rqqNq:qfqqrwrrqqq^qRi%' 
I ft«r«m«q^qqwrf^q qqfq !ftqqtqq:q R5ttqiTq?qpq^q i 
qwftrq^ ^rqqlwpq «qqwf^q f^jjiTq ^tq^wqi ‘ 

—N. B. T. p. 18. 


26 
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3.5Tf qrirm^ »»9rmf^^«KR«r^ ^i^rfir^sq st^7^- 

Jr I'^Wft ?r^ *r«n w%^5[cq^ i 
qrasniT^q r^^qql^Trw qq^q ii \ « 
qfyq'tsgsTTsm w^qr qr^q^S'K: i 

qrwjiif^lsqff^qq R n ff^—Sad. p. 40. 

4. 3T«i f^q>am»nq - trgrqq^ i qqr -at ?rf^ ^tmnqrfTqrqqtqs- 
^q^q^T^RrT?T>Eq afrf^«K?q»^ I qqr • 

srr^q ^ qiqrqt flqr^ Igfteqq i 
jft qrrra q q «qt^ q?*>cqqT?tT %q qr i 

q?qt^?q5% tT?qfq q^q q?r^^?q qqq gsrnf^grqingi^ q% 
qf^'qfqrqifqq q gq: qrw«<q, qm Orqrqq»rf<qr^i«qTq^tHjiqTqf^ 
qqrqVrt q sfrforqrrqfirfq • • q?ft grt^n'^trfirqiq 

qm “^s^q qjffqqc^isfqrqtqrqf fqqrqT^wq: q wqqqi^qhqRr 
qqrtftqqqqi' f^qq%q,qiqf^q!^qf?qf^qqqiq^q ^qqqtqq^i 
qq q f|q?t q ?qqrq ??qfqqqq, q?^ sRq qqi?q q^q^ • swnra m 
qqi wqrqV qi:q %qjqqf^ qqq qqaqr ?>q tqqwrfiif^ ^ 
g5rn^f^iqs<^q qq qqi ?qqrq: qqqt • qqt ^ qnwnq 
tqqqc qq "q sjqfqqrqqqqr^sf^ q fqqiqr q^ct • ^ ^q qq q^q r ft tq 
qqr^: • qqr q qqwqqrqsqqfqr ^qqiqqqr^jqqi • fwiv^' 
qft=Efqif^ 5?qqiRlt?q q^Tq’RTq^t qq>T5?twqc I qf^wtfqqiq nfPI^- 
qqqsf^ qqqqq, qqrqqqqq^qqfq qr^qq^i f^ qq fqfqrq q 
sqtqiRqgqqq qrtv^ ^qiq^g: i q^q f|qr^q ) t ^ ' fawn < :< q m i 
tqtaa ^ qqTqTqrqfqtqrqi^qhq%: qfi r qt q qq Rarq fl tfit i m 
qrwftnft qrqrs^q r# q qqrq^ qrqg i q^ i fi qqrr qiq r- 

qrqr ^qjRsapTftqfqq qqrswqqq sFnqwgqq^ i ^q qwiqrerorrq- 
qiqmftqqr'qt:qqn>rrqT^^T5qtVtrq 'jlqrqiqrqqrqThB^s/^ q 
qqiqfqqreqqqrq: Sqq qrfqqf^ I C 5 q?l q qqT g q ^q q^ qi ^l 
qqqqqqrqr^ q qqrqf¥^ q^qrPt i% q qqiwr^ i 
twrRtrs;^ q?qfr?«jrf^qjf^ h -—Sad. pp. 29-30. 
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Stanza XVIT. 

In this Stanza, the author criticises the STmyavada— 
Nihilism or the doctriae of the Absolute Void—maintained by 
a certain school of Buddhists. . 

etc.—The S'dnyavadin denies the existence 
of (1) (2) qrJrjqr. (3) and (4) xrfir^. 

etc.— The S'linyavadin has not even the bare 
chance of endeavouring to establish his position, which other 
heretical schoolmen have, inasmuch as he rejects the validity 
of JiTTiuTS altogether. 

etc.—Explanation of the third lino. — 

If he accepts to prove his own case, it will raise his 

Siddh/inta against him, that is to say, it will conflict with 
his fundamental principle viz. If he relies upon 

—the word of the master—even then he so far surrenders 
his S'unyavada. Pun upon the word which means both 

(1) Siddhitnta and {2) Yama, the God of Death, 

Pfe sr«rFT JlJrt etc.—If srqm be rejected, will go 
with it, thus enabling the only logical position, that of absolute 
silence. Even an assertion of S'Anyavada makes it and 

so far contradicts the Sunyavada itself. 

Wr ^ etc,—means also Yama, the God of 

Death. Yamaraja will bo angry with him, /. e,, he will fall 
dead, caught in the snare of —self-contradictions etc. 

9 ?;^ etc.—We have both forms, and from 

The latter is used by Udyanacarya, the author of the 

s«w. nr- also. 

%% etc.—The position which the SMnyavfidin 

endeavours to maintain is that the JOf/r principles generally 
asserted by other schoolmen viz. (1) (2) (3) snpror, 

and (4) have no more existence than ‘ the horn of a 
horse’—in other words, they are a pure fiction. This may be 
ahown as under 
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1. There is no snTVf or For, there is no snTT’t 

to prove him. (1) JVot Because is universally 

admitted to be outside the range of and 3rRT8{r 

is the snrPT working through Then, again, it is 

said that is known by introspection^ through the con^ 

sciousnesss of the ego ( )• But the argument goes too 

far. Such consciousness arises with reference to the body 
also when one says, * I am fair, I am dark, ’ and so on. 
Moreover, if the ego-consciousness referred to it would 

not be occasional, but perpetual, since is a reality 

which is ever present to us. But the ego-oousciousness arises 
as an occasional phenomenon (when I enter upon an act of 
introspection), and therefore requires to be explained by an 
occasional cause, as does the percept of a lightning-flash. 
(2) Not : Because there is no invariable mark from 

which one can infer the existence of (3) eiRri? 

() • For erRTRS are contradictory. Apart from the 
contradictions contained in the scriptures of each school, those 
which exist between the scriptures of the several schools most 
render this SRrm altogether precarious and unacceptable. 

[For the language of this passage compare S'amkara’s 
criticism of human reason.—Ved. Su. Bh. II. i. 11. ] 

2. There is no i, e. the world of objective reality. 
The absurdity of an external world has been demonstrated 
already (See supra). 

3. There is no srrrTJT. For is said to be ‘know¬ 

ledge which reveals itself and others’ i. e. the world of 
objective reality. ( C£. ITT# P. N. T. 

lankara I. 2; also Ramanuja’s Sri-Bha?ya—I. i. 1.) But, where 
is the objective reality to render !Tifrur possible ? 

etc.—Here is a dilemma for the Realist 
to meet: Is the rpcfror synchronous with the or is it 
subsequent ? In the former case, all the main existing ^i$s 
of the universe being synchronous with it will have a right 
to be treated as its —which is absurd. In the latter 
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oase, the SHTPr i* will have to be regarded as either 

or In the former case, for want of erreR* it 

will leave the nature of each particular object undetermined. 
In the latter case, the arr^T? will have to be regarded as 
either identical with or separate from the to which it 
belongs. If it is identical with the it is simply and 

nothing more i. e. it will be the same as the hypothesis of 
f ^ r y T^ which has been already dealt with and disposed of. 
If it is separate from ^rw, it should be either or 

If it 18 it would be o* the position of and 

would have to undergo the ordeal of the dilemma of 
and which has been already shown to be unsurmount- 

able. If it is e y fi iy q , is it its revealer as or jrm ? In 

tbe former case, t. e. i£ it does not require to be known in 
order to be tbe revealer of tbe objective world, it wonld 
reveal tbe world to Mr. Maitra as well as to Mr. Cbaitra, no 
matter whether one knows it or not. In tbe latter case, i. e. 
if it has to become the object of :[rR> it will raise tbe old 
problems of ^^nd VR with all their attendant 

diffionlties*—fisRfin* 

4. There is no ST^r^. seems to bo a work 

similar to the of S'ri Harsa, a Ved^ntin of the 

Anirvacanlyata or Maya school. 

Crltioism: etc.—Tbe nsnal criticism passed 

upon tbe S'finyav&da in Metaphysical Nihilism or the doctrine 
of a universal void. Cf, similar criticisms of modern Agnosti¬ 
cism in the West. 

Dilemma: Is the Nihilistic proposition itself 

nil ( ) or not ? In the former case, it can prove nothing, 

it cannot even make a claim to establish itself. In the latter 
case, it will destroy itself, and the Four Prineiples-^mof etc,— 
will stand unchallenged, frr «TiR«fr=!I*WvrTf^[mgr^gK*ft RRW* 

umifhs R gq q etc.—I d accordance with the established practice 
pf logicians or philosophers. Strictly speaking, the above 
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oritioism is Bnfficient to dispose of the dootrioe of Metaphysical 
Nihilism as unworthy of credence. Yet, out of courtesy to 
the opponent, and without prejudice to the argument above 
advanced, we shall enter upon a short criticism of each of the 
propositions laid down by him in the preceding paragraphs. 

1. First, as to the proposition that syiffff ( is not 

proved hy We agree on this point, in the sense that 

snn? beyond the reach of the external But we 

demur to the proposition that is not perceived by wrTO 

%,e. introspection, 2 . e. the internal consciousness of the 
ego internal consciousness as ‘ I am happy\ 

‘ I am miserable ’ clearly refers to and proves the existence 
of 

^fiir xTiJ- ofO'—The consciousness in “ I am happy ' is not 
a bare, general consciousness of happiness, but of happiness 
belonging to the ego. It is not a consciousness of the nature of 
‘ R liko of ‘ consciousness of 

the nature of ‘ ^ ^ 

etc.*-The consciousness of one’s being fair or 
dark in ‘ * e?? ^isfi ’ etc. does not necessarily prove 

to be really the body. It is a case of the secondary 
application of the word to the body, its primary signi¬ 
fication being Compare the master speaking of the 

servant as himself ^ in the secondary sense of the word * self ’• 

etc.—Mallifiena explains how we happen to 
have occasional consciousness of the ego ( See above 

is described as L e. possessing the 

characteristic of going forth in consciousness-* grqpiftjr'---which 
may be either ( as in ijnfhr, ^ etc. ) or fwOTTH! C as in 

and the consciousness of the ego ( the ) is one 

kind of the * ' which characterizes ’— 

a Jaina taohnioal term. 

TOf ^ etc.—This —in the shape of 

—is determined by a number of conditions such as 
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eto. which are regulated by the law of Karma, and is there* 
fore occasional or cansed ; and not perpetual, although 

is perpetual. This may be illustrated by the example 
of iflsT which always possesses the of producing an 

and yet puts forth the only occasionally, when the 

accessories viz. water, soil etc. co-operate. Thus, because 

( occasional ) it does not follow that 

ifl ; in the same way, because 

( of Is il^ does not follow that 

(w^) is 

2. Next, as to the proposition that yiot proved 

f>y since there is no certain mark or on which the 

can be based, this is wrong. There are nuineroas 

marks or f^jfs to prove the existence of — 

(1) ( jisitw: ^ 

^ afTcHT )• The perception of the objective world requires an 
agent of the act of perceiving; because, perception is an 
action, and all actions require an agent, as, for example, 
an action of cutting requires a cutter. This agent in the 

act of perceiving, i e. the percipient, we call Could 

the senses ( ) such as etc. be the agents in the 

present case ? No. They are instruments^like the hatchet 
in the act of cutting—which are dependent upon one who 
could wield them. That they are instruments requiring to 
be wielded hy a person, follows from the fact that they are 
made of matter (), and are therefore inanimate 
requiring to be put in motion by a without whose 

stimulus they are incapable of doing anything. If the f^qs 
were the real agents in the present case, the following three 
things would happen :— 

1st. I could not remember the experiences of a particular 
sense after the sense happened to be destroyed, us in the case 
of subsequent blindness. For, the act of remembrance must 
belong to the same agent to whom the original experience be- 
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longs; and as the supposed agent of the experience vix. the 
sense is destroyed or has ceased to function, the aot of re* 
membranoe has become impossible. 

2 nd. The various experiences of the difEerent senses— 
viz. seeing, touching, smelling, tasting and hearing—could 
not then be referred to a common agent, the senses being 
different. Of. Nyaya manuals. 

3 rd. 1:9 etc.—the objects of the different senses— 

could not be apprehended together; whereas our experience 
of ^ followed by re-oolleotion of and the attendant taste 
( flow of saliva ) in the mouth would show that there is one 
person to whom belongs and —a function 

which could not be preformed by any single In 

this case acts like a man peeping oat of different windows. 
Therefore, the are and is their driver, the 

in the act. 

(2) etc.— 

Onr moTements—bj which we seek to acquire Bomethioj; 
or abandoD something which we regard as good or bad for us, 
and which we direct towards acquiring or abandoning the 
means to that end—are not haphazard or inrolnntarj move¬ 
ments but they are movements which imply an aot of voliticn 
snob as that shown in driving a chariot towards a definite goal 
and in a definite manner. 

(3) Next, ^ HVW.The body is ruled 

over by a voluntary agent, because it is the seat of a definite 
activity—e. g* a chariot. 

(4) ( Another argn. 

meat by which conld be shown to be ruled over by a 
voluntary agent—the —« the argument founded on the 

analogy of a pair of bellows—which is filled with a certain 
amount of air by the smith and worked to a definite end. 

( 5) 
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Another argument by analogy is furnished by the example 
of a naachine-toy which opens and shuts its eyes as regulated 
by a voluntary agent. 

( « ) . 

Moreover, the powers of growth and healing or repair 
clearly indicate the prirsence of an indwelling soul in the body. 
For, we observe that a house does not grow of itself or repair 
itself without the agency of a mason. A tree wdll perhaps be 
cited as an example of spontaneous growth and repair. But, 
as a matter of fact, the tree, too, is a living organism possess¬ 
ing one single organ and an indwelling soul. [For the 
doctrine of an indwelling soul in trees etc. M. refers the 
reader to Achfirafiga Siitra.] 

( 7 ) jh: ...3TT?*n. 

is capable of being directed towards a definite object, 
like a stone aimed by a boy at a target. That which thus 
directs the is 

(8) etc.....fT 

synonymous terms, which 
denote something, some reality of which they are names. 
That something is 

(9) etc. 

All simple terms such as etc. denote realities; 

etc. are unrealities, but, then, they are compound 

terms. 

(10) .. 8ir«n. 

etc. are qualities, which must abide in some joq, and 
the only fit to hold them is 

3 . As to those that are self-contradictory are, of 

course, worthless. But those that are declared by i e. 
reliable authorities, can easily stand the tests of ^ and 
(See infra 8t. 32) and are therefore sr<TM* H n%^r^ 

f^sfrql mw q g it “»ay be 

27 
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argued that an erm is one who is free from all infirmities 
and since there is no one of whom we could say this, there is no 
«rr8 and, therefore no erm;? S^irrur. But the argument is based 
vitiated upon very narrow empiricism. No doubt, our minds 
are by 'more or les^% but the very fact that the 

admit of being made more or less points to the possibility of 
their being eradicated altogether. An analogy is furnished 
in the thickening and thinning clouds which some time cover 
the sun. 

"Being deprived of all parts or limbs t\ e* the 
forces which feed them, 

—No doubt, the have had no 
beginning, but that is no reason why they should have no end. 
It is quite possible to destroy them by means of e. |rT?r. 

and 

etc.—When the ^3 are destroyed there arista 
which means is the acme of perfection 

in the matter of jrPT- Our imperfect jrR is capable of growth 
in the direction of perfection and the highest point to which 
it can be carried will be the point of perfection. [ For a 
sioailar argnment in proof of the existence of God, see Pat. 
Yoga-Shtras and Vyasa Bha?ya I, 24-25]. 

JWT ®tc.—Besides, there are realities which are 

too fine or too remote tor ordinary sight, but they must be 
present ( ) to some nainds, e. g. a fire in a mountain cave. 

Moreover, how true are the astronomical predictions of 
anthoritative writers I This fact may well be taken as one 
indication of being possible in the case of great 

teachers. 

9IRI etc.—Quotation from Tb4nauga 1.1. to prove the 
existence of 

2 . etc.—This has been already established. (See p. ) 

3. snrr>I^ or etc. A jRor is necessarily implied in 

afW* 
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—M, admits both the alternatives, 
takes note of objects which exist simnltaneously with 
the deals with objects which belong to the past. 

and treat of things belonging to all times, past, 

present and future. 

—They are and yet the required defi¬ 

niteness in determining particular objects is possible owing 
to the law of irRTcT^’JT* and which nrake our 

world what it is. 

:—The remaining alternatives are discarded. 

4. irfiffiT: etc.—It is the of suirur and is revealed by 
self-revelation. What is directly experienced or revealed as 
consciousness needs no teaching or proof. 

•^^5 ^ «te.—The may be either immediate or 

mediate. is the immediate of all sirrnJTS. The 

mediito i. e. eventual or ultimate of the particular nmur 
viz. is arr^rpfl^ freedom from worldly interest. 

That of the other vimm is ff?!, gfs- Cf. Tarka- 

bha^a. 

The Jaina philosopher rejects such absurd doctrines 

—‘‘Reality neither *5, nor is not; nor is it botfly 
nor is it neither.'' lie accords welcome to all and says Reality 
both is and is not etc. 

f% etc.—Is the unreality of sfi^rg; etc.—if it 

is held to be the truth of philosophy—proved by nqiur or 
negation of can prove nothing. 

must be either itself real or unreal. If it is unreal, it can 
prove nothing real, not oven the If it is real, it 

contradicts the which is sought to be established. 

lit, observation of the truth ; —arising from 

the observation of truth ; untrue. 

?r^ etc.— between the tiger and 

the precipice. 
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Stanza XVlll. 

Stanza : Greatly audacious is that opponent of yours 
who desires to hold (the doctrine of) ( momentary 

perishing of everything ), while remaining unmindful of the 
bad consequences which would thereby stare him in the face 
viz.:— 

(1) —what is done passing away into nothing¬ 
ness, leaving no consequence behind. 

(2) —experiencing the fruits of acts for which 
one has not been responsible. 

(3) —impossibility of life hereafter, 

(4) —impossibility of emancipation from Samsara, 

0 ^) —impossibility of memory. 

I. A short explanation of the Stanza: 

eto.—The or evil consequences arising 

from Here four such are mentioned. There is a 

discrepancy, however, between this and the explanation in 
the sequel, where and snnv taken as factors of a 
and not a compound. 

mfgX^ etc.—Discarding direct experience in the inte¬ 
rest of a mere theory. 

—Shutting one’s eyes to; not completely, 
but partially, like the elephant, who is supposed to keep only 
one eye open while looking this side or that. We say, 
‘partially,’ because we are not unmindful of the partial truth 
which is embodied in the 

etc.—Auuibilation immediately after truth. 

%!nanif: etc.—The metaphysical Nihilist, follower of one 
of the schools of Bnddhlstic metaphysics. ( See Kern’s “Indian 
Buddhism” and Keith’s “Buddhist Philosophy ”) 

etc.—a great adventurer; a reckless 

combatent. 
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IL Fuller Exposition : 

(l)and (2 ). etc.—according to the 

Buddhist is a plurality of discrete momentary ideas ; not the 
principle of synthesis and unity lying behind the ideas, like a 
string running through a number of pearls and making a 
single necklace of them. 

etc.—One consequence of that position would be 
that the iflea which was responsible for a good or bad deed 
would pass away into nothingness, making the law of moral 
retribution impossible ; and, similarly, the idea which under¬ 
goes retribution would be so doing without having been the 
author of the deed of which it is supposed to be the 
retribution—which is contrary to the essence of the law of 
retribution. 

etc.—The word of In the first 

line should be connected in thought with ‘fjcl’ of also. 

(3) otc.—Moreover, there would bo none 

to go to the other world in obedience to the law of Karma. 

becoming, transmigration, not only to another life on the 
earth, but also to the other world of heaven and hell ( ). 

^ etc.—Moksakaragupta, a Buddhist writer 

assigned (o “ about 1100 A.D. by Dr. Satis'candra Vidya- 
bb fisana. He wrote a work called Tarkabhasa following the 
system of Dharoiakirti. 

i|f^ etc.—An argument advanced by the Buddhist to 
prove life after death : one ( idea ) refers to ( ) 

another, as does the present f^Trf; and there is a at the 

moment of death, which must be referred to by another 
but tliis would be possible only on the assumption of a life 
after death. 

Criticism —The argument is faulty, inasmuch as one 
cannot refer to another if, as the Buddhist holds, it perish¬ 
es absolutely leaving no trace behind. In the argnment 
and the criticism, we have assumed that the word 
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means ‘ begets \ if means * calls to mind’, according 

to the usual acceptation of the word, tho act of 
that sense also will require an abiding principle to connect 
one with another. 

q :g- etc.—It might be urged that me ins 

^ begets It may be added that in truth ‘ ’ 

does not mean ‘ i* b* ‘begets.’ For, in that case the 

argument would be an argiTR from a whereas it is 

given by tbe author as an argu nent from a (For the 

distinction between and see Nvayabindu II, 

also N. B. T. on the same ). presupposes as 

in uni where and fir^r’TT ^re not two distinct 

entities^ but one- But there cannot be between two 

which belong to different moments of time. If the two 
belong to the same moment of time, how can they be 
divided as and srf^FT^srrw which is the object 

of and that which is the agent of ? 

etc.-—Granting, however, that the 
word means begetting )• fl^o difficulty is not 

at all removed. For, how can there be a relation of the 
‘ begetter’ and the ‘begotten’ if tho two are simul¬ 

taneous ? If the two follow one another, still when the 
second is born tho first is no more, which cannot therefore 
the of the second. 

4. sri^9vr|;^qr •* ©tc.—B^or want of personal identity^ 
there would be impossibility of that complete and final 
liberation froai the bondage of which is the goal of all 
philosophies. 

^^fPl^etc.—An attempt is made by the Buddhist to 
tide over the difficulty by setting up a or stream of 

consciousness to do duty for an abiding ego. But the attempt 
must fail. For, the is either real, existing over and 

above the ideas, or is nothing in addition to the ideas. In 
the former case, it is but an alias of ; io the latter, 

tbe position does not improve* 
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etc.—Farther, some of the Buddhists hold 
that means the prodnction of pure relieved of all the 
disturbance caused by the forms of when are 

eradicated. But this must be impossible, for there can be no 
under the conditions of 

etc.—says the Buddhist, can be brought 
about by the intensity of qfofqr (meditation or pondering) 
about the momentariness of things. But this, too, is impos¬ 
sible. For, according to the Bnddhist, there is no abiding 
principle wbiuh can be the seat of the qrqqi- Moreover, an 
impure |rR> according to the law of the homogeneity of cause 
and effect, can only produce another impure anil not a 
pure nrrq—each lasting for a single moment of time only. 
And the series of impure thus arising must go on 

endlessly unless it is to be ended abruptly which is impossible. 

fifrq etc.—Moreover, the impure 

Laving perished of themselves and a pure r^tf^jTUT having 
succeeded them, there is no cootinuity L *:» no 

^ etc.—Besides, and qnj *uust belong to the 

same person in respect of the same f^qqs, that is to say, tbe 
same person who is subject to is to prepare for and 
the same fetters which bind one in q^qbave to be destroyed in 
Thus, in a two*fold way, identity is required for 

(5) ?f«rT etc.—Syllogism: 

etc.—On the hypothesis of recollection would 

become impossible. For, the frrq that is experience has 
passed away, and there is nothing to connect it with the 
that is memory. If the author of experience and that of 
memory were not required to be identical. A would expe¬ 
rience a thing and B would remember it; in other words, 
any man would remember anything irrespective of the need 
of previous experience. And, if the two have a common 
back-ground constituting identity, it means continuity from 
tbe point of experience to that of memory—and that is 
abaudoument of the theory. 
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Moreover, if on the y oRry hypothefiis, (memory) 

becomes impossible, (recognition of something thnt 

was experienced before) becomes impossible, too. For, 
involves in addition to 973 ^. 

etc.—The genesis and the nature of 

etc.—An attempt is made by the Buddhist 
to explain memory by admitting a causal connection—(in 
place of a continuing back-ground)—between experience and 
memory. 11 A experiences an object, it is not B that re¬ 
members it, because there is a causal connection between A^s 
experience and A’s memory and not between A’s experience 
and B's memory. The Buddhist makes the admission that 
there is a causal connection between ^riifq^s ( ) of 

the same ( continuance of consciousness) viz. 

and 

cHPRcRR etc.— Criticism : Apart from the impossibility 
of a causal connection between things that are absolutely 
separated by time, there is the want of identity between the 
author of and of according to that theory-—which 

leaves the position in quo ante. 

qfl etc.—Call for a which is accept¬ 

able to both the parties and is thus capable of supporting 
an argument. ( Bee aqr- I. i. 25) 

•W etc.—A verse giving the required cCTtin and 

quoted in many places. See Sutrakritaiiga etc. 

A [ a particular stream of consciousness—] expe* 
riences a thing and remembers it, and not B [ a different 
stream of consciousness ], because '* tbat on which 

is laid becomes the scat of its (t. e. of 
), and not any : e. g. if you apply a rod 

colour to a piece of cotton, the red colour will produce its 
effect in the same piece of cotton, and not anywhere else." 

etc.— Criticism : The argument fails. For, 
the example yon 1: ave cited does not prove your oaee, nor 
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does it disprove mine. Thus, jon cannot make 
the I 5 and argue as follows : ^=s( ?i?r a’JT 

( the example is not a case of ), or 
m ^ ST «T^. 

3Tfeir?^?rf'» etc—Recall the Syllogism. 

s^TT^fiflsn I TTar^'SiT^rT^ wmsrrsTWftswgc 1 

Now, let us see whether the Buddhist's exam|)le ‘ «iTqf^ 
affects the validity ot the syllogism. It does not. 
rTT not invalidate! by the example of 

r^^r/ since the example is not a case either of 
or of That it is not a case of is obvious. That 

it is not a case of is patent from the fact that under 

the doctrine there is incessant change and too, 

according to the theory, is not the same for any two moments 
of time. 

etc.—Besides, if could be produced 

by the causal relation without the necessity of recognizing 
a permanent background behind ^gvr=r and fhe causal 

relation which exists between the teaching of the master 
and the understanding of the pupil would make the latter 
which is absurd. 

W etc.—Such an absurd consequence the 

Buddhist would try to avert by adding the condition of 
Thus, the understanding of the pupil 
does not become a case of inspite of between 

it and the master^s teaching, because the two are not parts of 
the same h?TT^ or stream of consciousness, one belonging to 
the stream o£ consciousness which you call the master, and 
the other belonging to the stream of consciousness which you 
call the pupil. 

etc.—-Criticism: You will substitute a 
stream of consciousness () for momentary ideas 
(SffT^FIfFWj ) in order to connect with 

^^or. But the old dilemma—Is the the same as the 
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or different ?—and the difficulty ot answering the 
question will soon dispose of the defence. Let us put the 
dilemma in detail: Is the (continuous consciousness) 

the same as the series of or something over and 

above them? In the former case ), the position 

remains unimproved. In the latter case ( ), a question 

may be put whether the distinction of the from the 

^rr-T^^t-the —is real or nnreal. If it is unreal 

( )? the position remains status in quo ante. If it 

is real ( ) we should like to know whether the 

which is supposed to be really distinct from the 
^orqt^qfTT is itself or otherwise. In the former case 

( )> the position remains unimproved. (The attempt 

to seek shelter under a is like that of going 

‘from one robber to another '). In the latter case ( ), 

the is only another word for a permanent 

etc.—-A consequence flowing from Thai 

is to say, the not only sins against psychology by 

rendering impossible, but it sins against logic also by 
rendering impossible, for proceeds on the basis 

of 

•tR ^ eto.—Not only would psychology and 

logic bo thereby outraged, but even our social and economic 
life would become impossible. 

etc.—Quoted in several other places. 
Gautama Buddha is there described as remembering one 
of his past lives. 

: etc*—A. modified form of Things 

last for four moments only vis. those of (1) (2) 

(3) 3m. <*) 

etc.—If tbiugs last for four moments only, 
why should yon go to dig out a deposit which yon have laid 
underground a long time ago? Is it not with the con- 
scionsness that the treasure you will find is the treasure yon 
have buried ? 
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Stanza XIX. 

Stanza: That sTTH^rr ( psychic impression ) and that 
(series of or i(loa.s) do not fit in, whether they 
are supposed to be identical or distinct or neither. There¬ 
fore, the opponents should rest upon your words, on the 
analogy of the little birds who fly away from the mast of a 
ship, yet, unable to see land, return to the same. 

I 

fTT etc.—ifrr = That, L e. the ?mqrr maintained 

by the Buddhists, which is said to be like a thread running 
through the which without it are like so many loose pearls, 
grr^^rr is defined as ‘ the power 

imparted by the anterior irR to the posterior ^rR- 

^ etc.—= That, well-known in the 

Buddhist system. 

—A series of momentary ^rs which seem to be 
the saine^ but which in reality are new’ every moment like th6 
light-rays of a lamp. 

(1) H etc.—The two viz. qrTfTTT and 

cannot fit in with each other as identical inter se. For, if 
they be identical, they are either or sjnrfTfTR; one 

must be merged in the other, it cannot enjoy separate exist¬ 
ence e. g. which is identical with 

etc.—If there is alone, it is an 

admission of the principle of persistence. 

otc.—Besides, if there is alone, and no 

) on which is to operate, the 

would be no If, on the other hand, you admit 

^ri?Tr?lr to be the sole reality, the old difficulties stand 
as before. (See the preceding Stanza and Com.) 

(2) ^ ^ etc.—Tf arm^TT and are 

different, may we know whether the is or 

? If it is why should it bo recognized at all ? 

The only reason for its recognition is to supply the principle 
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of permanence which is wanting in the If it is 

ngfdr^, it violates the doctrine of universal mrfPSVff, and the ^ 
assumption that other are ijifor^ becomes gratuitous. 

etc.—This alternative is impossible. There 
must be either or between and 

because ^ and are mutually exclusive, and if one is not, 
the other must be there. 

etc.—Besides, if the relation is neither 5r? nor 
91^, it means it is unreal According to all those 

who do not endorse the of the Jainas, a thing 

must be either or erf^; a third alternative is not possible 
any more than the child of a barren woman. 

etc.—The author therefore concludes 
that the opponent must endorse the Jaina doctrine of both 
and ( Note that this is not the same thing as ). 

;r ^ etc.—is not a sum* total of and 

with all their difficulties only added together and remaining 
intact. [ This is the weakness of the doctrine which 

in maintained by a certain section of Ved&ntins. ] It is a 
distinct category of existence—a kind of complex reality 
like a or ^ cock-serpent or man-lion. 

etc.—etc.—The Jaina does hold that a 
series of qtrhrs which are new every moment goes on occur¬ 
ring in every while the is the permanent principle 
which connects the past, present and future q^jhis. The 
series of —the —is in a way identical with 

ibe constant factor viz., the ^i|, and is in a way distinct from 
it. Since the qrelhrs are designated by separate terms, and 
are the objects of separate cognitions, they are separate 
from the and since the undergoes modification and 
assumes these various forms—the they are one with 

the spsq* Both propositions are true from different points of 
view. For further light on this doctrine see the exposition 
of and in the sequel. 
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<>7^ V —Fortbermore in the Baaddha gjs* 

tem there is no room for ^r^iTTi according to the 

Buddhist, may be defined as ^rreqerr—«• e. 

an impression produced by an anterior ^nr on a posterior 
But in a system where everything is momentary and the 
tfpirs are not synchronous and there is nothing to connect 
them, the relation of and is impossible. Musk 

produces its io a piece of cloth, because the cloth is au 
abiding substance and is connected with the musk. 

ST«l etc.—Another attempt on the part of 

the Buddhist to get over the difficulty. A certain 
(consciousness) born with an anterior (idea) produces a 
posterior possessing the power of the anterior and 

this is ciTOTr* Iq other words, is the name of the 

particular which acts like a bridge between the 

anterior ( ) and the posterior ( 

Wifi etc.—The above definition of is fur¬ 
ther explained : The —the anterior —which has for 

its object etc. is called —which is of six kinds : 

viz. the five (sensuous cognitions) and the sixth 

(conceptual f^^iR). Synchronous with the 
is born a certain consciousness of the ego, which is called 
»tT®*rf^irR> »“d this produces the next 

invested with the of the former The 

is f. e. 'receptacle intelligence’ is so called 

because in it lie the sr^f^^RS (arrsfhis^ srff^ftjfRrPJTrwffltfff) 
and the sr^f^^VR^ called because they represent 

the active side of consciousness (See Keith’s “Buddhist 
Philosophy ’• p. 253.). 

amount of mere change of phraseolegy 
will help the Buddhist in his predicament. The difficulty of 
connecting the with the ^rirf^Tr (call them STff^f^Ra) 

is not lessened by setting up an 3TR<IT^irR (another name of 
^IfRT ) between them, unless that eTR^tf^VR ^ admitted to be 
B permanent factor capable of connecting the two. But in the 
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Buddhist system of universal impermanence ( ) ther< 

is no room for a permanent factor of consciousness, 

^rT5Tlf^5nT= etc.—Criticism : The particular ^asri 
which accompanies the anterior cannot influence a presen 
because the present—which according to the Buddhisi 
lasts for a single moment only—can never be influenced ir 
any way—it perishes just as it was born, without any change 
whatsoever,-for the plain reason that it lasts for a siugU 
moment only. Nor can the particular influence a future 
inasmuch as it is unconnected with it, unless you 
suppose that the %rT5TT (an abiding reality 
which in the Buddhist system it is impossible for it to be. 

^ etc.— In spite of the impossibility of 

anther of the Stanza discussed the alternatives of 
its etc.—This was only with a view to leading the 

reader to realise the necessity of recognizing an element of 
permanence in our consciousness. 

II 

etc.—Second Half of the Stanza. 

—The Buddhists, the followers of Gautama, son 
of' in^r ‘ name of Gautama’s mother. Pun upon 

the word ‘irr^r’ suggesting deceit. 

qmsrnr—Ocean, The mast of a ship. 

—The Science of Politics; political prudence. 

—Otherwise, there would be a 
grasp of half-truths only, such as the blind men had in the 
famous parable of the Elephant and the Blind Men. 
catching only a fringe of the total reality. 

etc.—Some read for 
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Appendices. 

1- ^fTSHsunra^n? [ srrsT^tJjrnsiwr^s^T^'iT 

STgf«?TW ? ] 

I OT^<srorsisri?5^rfHtT% g^KnriiTg^5^iq^q«rr%rflT??fr5UT- 

sarVr w»Jn®r?'Tq%si i.srfi qrifTtsTO* 

^jESTji^qrrgfmrtysjim^^aT vTrasTic5«T>T^ia I rmt qf ff 

ripgi^qiTrJrqT^ijnsTraaHtfiiwrqs^TtTV tri^ 

IT?RR RS>iia?fi«rsR??Rf RWiff • If *!ir^f ^ 

R^gRK^rRRftgmsRW grawRr^rwRsjirqifai% %RtvTq:?>»RTrt rrr- 
gRfR I t% ^ RR? af^ig. irkfR rrrrtr: f%t%^?Rai rr 
W rf^tRaRRRR RR^R ' R =R R^^RRIfR^f RTrV^RTR RR^RIRT Rtijr 
RR ^Rff^gR^r^ ? I efRj Rr :•' i r RTRa[ 5?^=' Rwq»^<R- 

?RttRRRT f^fiR;5RRRT %RrRRI SRJRTtTR^ R;^RRRR5RI5t I RII^T RRR: I 
R^R RRTIRSRIRR^CT RjRRTRVgRRRrR^ I 1% ^ T^SRRIRRRRfR =R 
R^RflTTRi rVf^: RRTOT sRM RR ^RTR; , RRI RFRI^R^iRT l| RR?flR 
Rtej; RRRRR JRRrw:, R’R qRRRISRcRTRiJ: I RRRT^R'iSgSTRff^- 
RRIRT tR PT i ' S RR H Gunaratmi’s Coin, on SaclJars'una'Saujgraba 
I p. 194-95. 

2. “ RtR^RI^ g ’’—•iir'RRfRnRsflSRRVgRRR R^- 

T^Rg^RTR RmRTR *1^: 8jr>fr TR^R flR I R ^RRV^RRR^T <J.^rR»t:Rt: 
JfrR^gTRRIR: RRR^ RRr?r%*^ I W^RIR^R RT ^IsjOT^Rt- 

RrRH?R?RJfRTt:9rRf5tRlfRR%: I RTR R[R?JR: rRtrwtRIR^r: 
RRTR’RW IgfNrfirJRR^RRir^ RhrraR l RFR^R^ 3’T5«ffRr?:R!?RRTRi 
U'Jn9?TR^*RRR^R^ II —S'ainkara’a Com. on Br. S. II. ii. 20. 

“ aqg^^R '’—STt^r Rt %RTfRR>: RR^ R^^R: «frf^^mRS=?qRRR- 
W83^ «flf^«Rrg^Rltl I R Rt RI RRRIR I RTa’Eg^s I 3T3RRgqRfN- 
RR.?q*rqiR WrRRRTg^%: I Rt R?fV RRrFr I SRqr- 

RroqRf^R^q^ JRRP'R’KR ll ibid Br. S. II. ii. 25. 

stanza XX. 

ttR fStegiRIT^^i etc.—The systems hitherto dealt with were 
those of the fi^RTRli^R^^i ^nd they, howsoever wrong in many 
important points, had one merit at least viz. that they all 
embraced (^rirt^. The system which is next going to be 
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examined is that of the Cdrvdkas —the Lokdyatikas or 
atheists and materialists, who are 

What is meant by and ? One should 

have thought that meant belief in the voluntary 

activity and therefore in the moral responsibility and future 
life oE and denial of the same, and in this 

sense the Carvaka could well be called • Now, 

it is probable that the word did mean that originally. But the 
traditional explanation as given by the Jaina commentators 
is different, and the w’ording in the text wrould show that the 
same is followed by our author. By they understand the 
act of existence (not a very probable meaning originally) : thus, 
‘ he who asserts the existence of 

and he who denies it. (Jf. etc. Sil. Com. on 

Utt. XVIII, 23, p. 442, DevchanJ Lalbhai Series—“ 

I Sil. Com, on Uttara XVIII. 

See Appendix. 

See Jacobi, S. B. E. Jaina Sutras, Part II Introduction 
p. XXXV, where ‘ ’ is explained as the view of those 

who maintain that the soul is directly affected by actions, 
passions etc.’’ 

For the name etc. see Gunaratna’s Introduction 

to the Section on Carvaka in Sad. 80-8G; Max MiUler^s 
Six Systems ”, and Sacred Books of the Buddhists Vol, II, 
pp. 166-172. According to Rhys Davids, in the old terts of 
Buddhism the word means Nature-lore. 

etc.—The gravamen of the criticism is that the 
doctrine of the Lauk&yatikas is based upon the recognition of 

as the only snrrer to the exclusion of even 

Stanza : To the who cannot know the mind of 

others for lack of recognised as a it is not open 

to speak: What a gull between %fr—^ significant movement 
of limbs which implies iigpn^r^-and SRqf^pr ! Alas 1 what a folly 
to deny ef^ifpr t 
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etc .—miv IS only JTWJT, says Carvaka. 
Seo Sad. and Sarvadars'ana Samgraha. 

For See M. Bh. and Max Muller’s '‘Six Systems of 

Indian Philosophy ”, and Gunaratna’s Com, on Sad p. 300. 

from ( =one who speaks pleasantly and therefore 

temptingly ) seems to be the more plausible derivation of 
the word. 

from to bind, to gird up one’s loins, to put 

on an armour and go to war. 

^ otc.—' ’-from sTf-after and in—to mea¬ 

sure, and hence to know—is so called because by means of 
that particular kind of knowledge, a thing, though remote in 
time, space and nature, is measured out to the mind, a/ter 
one has recollected the relation of invariable conoomitance 
between ( 55 e. g. SLR ) and ( fTpai e. g. ). 

—The context requires that by ‘ aifqnr ’ in the 
firet line we should understand is 0 ! two 

kinds; and qr wWqTg - The former is the argilK 

which is conducted for one's own enlightenment; the latter 
for the enlightenment of others. See Tarka manuals; also 
Pr. N. T. iii. ?. ( arging ^ )• The division 

is said to have originated in the Buddhist section of Indian 
Logic. See Keith’s “ Indian Logic and Atomism ” and 
Vidyabhdsana’s “ History of Indian Logic 

. r gi T lSii f etc.—.fgirrg paraphrased as smm »• e. sriTW 
based npon 

etc.--fitymology of the word qrrf^Trqk' 
See Com. on S^d. St. 81. 

etc.—Unless argilPT ia reoognised as a 
>;r!TOr there will be no possibility of our knowing what others 
';now or do not know, and we cannot employ words to 
enlighten them, there being no objective in view. For want 
of snob an objective all our talk will be as aimless and mean* 
ingless as that of a madman. 

2y 
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etc.—^—IP signifies a vast gnlE or diEEerence as in 
IP »Tf^: ( Haghn. ). See Apte’s Guide 

to Sanskrit Composition. 

IgUT^ etc.—in?Ilir«ra etc. 

!iF^ etc.—By mere smrtir we cannot know the 

mind of others. But we do know it somehow from such marks 
as a cheerful face etc. Therefore, w’e must recognise a 
other than mere «T3*TT*T* 

etc.—This man desires to hear my words ; other¬ 
wise there would not have been such marks as I observe on 
his face. 

g etc.-—How is it that ?T-f^ which is Atmane- 

padin only when it is used intransitively is here so inspite of 
its being used transitively ? Answer ; one able to 

know, as per rule “ ” ( Hema-V. ii. 24 ). 

«io»—Ne-^t follows a set of arguments 
to show that (1) we cannot determine the of tmn;r 

without admitting the {nirp >7 of argilK; and (2) that there is 
the same ground for admitting the tnWT'? of and «nn<T 

as that which exists in the case of 

etc.—The Carvaka found certain cogni¬ 
tions—which are based on the senses—to be always in harmony 
with reality, and certain others—such as those based on 
inference or the word of a teacher—to bo sometimes out of 
harmony with reality; and so, whenever after that experience he 
came across similar cognitions of the first type be considered 
himself justified in regarding them as true, and those of the 
second type as false. This could never be accomplished by 
mere —whose operations are confined to present oljeets, 

and has no power to relate cognitions belonging to different 
times. See Sarva. D. S., Criticism of the C’arv&ka by the 
Banddha ( see Appendix ). 

IT etc.—Besides, he cannot so much as ask 

{mother man to aooept a proposition as true or false inasmnoh 
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as that proposition though to himselE is not ( but 
only ) to the other person. 

otc.—Therefore one must accept a trJTFT 
called whose business it will be to prove a certain 

present as or false on the basis of its similirity to 
previous experience ( )* 

etc.—On the mere ground of you are not 

justified in denying life after death. For, can address 

itself to the present only, neither to the past nor to the future. 

etc.—It is but a piece of childish folly to feel 
unhappy unless life after death is denied, and also to reject the 
validity of ^gq“R. If the problem of life after death is to be 
discussed at all it can only be on the basis of ^T^qR ( or arrn'H’ ) 
srqpir, the problem being outside the range of 

^ etc.— Moreover, the very validity of 

will have to be established by For, why is the 

water of a mirage which does not serve the purpose of bath, 
drink etc. regarded as false, inspite of its being ? The 

reason is—is reliable where it agrees with Reality, 
not everywhere. Thus, it is reliable where the water you 
perceive serves your purpose of bath and drink ; it is un¬ 
reliable where it fails you, as the water of a mirage. Now, 
we want you to realise that the same applies to aod 

WW* Where they agree with reality, they are reliable; where 
they do not, they are not. In other words, ^J^TR and 

all stand on the same level in the matter of reliability. 

etc.—If you say that ^^qR and 
are sometimes discovered to be discordant will Reality 
and are therefore unreliable, we reply that the same is the 
case with als5. For, we do sometimes see ( ) two 

moons owing to disease in the eye. And just as we have a 
false qR^t we may have a false or a false also, 

^ etc.—So you cannot rest your knowledge 

on the reliability of only, and so all your deniala 
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of and based on must fall to 

the ground. 

5nft?nnro ©tc.—Similarly, one may reject the doctrine 
of materialism held by the CiirvftkaB. 

^ —Its criticism has been set forth very 

well by Ramachandra, author of Dravydlamkdra ( See 
Peterson’s Report), while dealing with the subject of srTiftTr 2* 
consciousness which belongs to Atman. 

^ —Consciousness^ says he, is not a property 

of matter. Were it a property of matter, we should have 
found it in every particle of matter, just as we observe the 
property of intoxication in intoxicating drugs. 

etc.—Carv4ka: When matter assumes the 
form of a living body, consciousness originates therein. 
Criticism : If the modification of matter which you call the 
living body be matter itself and nothing more, then we 
should expect the living body to be continuous with 
matter, and not an occasional phenomenon in it. If, on the 
other hand, the living body be regarded as something other 
than matter, it amounts to a recognition of a non-material 
principle, and that would be only another name for 
If had no causal connection with cousciousness, cousch 

ousness would not necessarily be limited to the place where 
is* It would arise even in a dead body. If you say 
that certain conditions such as the presence of blood ( as in a 
living body) is necessary, it maybe replied that the blood 
exists in a dead body and yet there is no consciousness. Next, 
not born. If you say exists and yet he is 

originated by the ( a modified form of pure materialism), 
it would involve persistently recurring origination of 
in spite of its existence; for, existence is, then, no bar 
to origination. If, on the other hand, yon bold that 
did not exist before and is only oome into existence when 
matter is become a living body, the question arises ; How 
can that which is a nonentity perform the act of coming 
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into existence ? For, coming into existence is after all an 
act, and requires somebody or something to perform it. That 
which is not, and is, therefore, devoid of every conceivable 
power, cannot perform the a^t of coining into existence. 
Therefore or consciousness is not a property of ^ 3 , 

that is, matter. 

otc.—Explain how a man rising out of sleep 
comes to possess consciousness, while had been absent 

owing to want of consciousness daring the sleep. Answer: 
We only remember what wo had experienced before in the 
waking condition. The unconsciousness of sleep was due to 
the impediment caused by sleep. Then how is it, you will ask, 
that suffers with the suffering of the body ? We answer : 
It is not the rule : A fine mind is often found in a wretched 
and diseased body. Even when the body remains the same we 
rejoice or grieve according to oar mental attitude. The mind 
is distorted by grief and yet no change is observed in the 
body. There must be some cause, you will admit, to which 
the change of mind should belong, namely, the mind or 
You will perhaps say : the matter uulergoes change and 
becomes consciousness. Answer; It cannot, because the 
two are so unlike. Properties such as hardness etc. do not 
belong to it. The atoms when they become gross enough 
are apprehended by the 

>raTar etc.—What is the definition of Answer: 

That which you attack. The is self-revealed. If 

were but matter, it would be presented as this (external), 
not as I (internal ). 


Books of Reference: 

1. S’iUuka’s Tik^ on Sutrakritanga II. 1.1. 

2. „ Uttara, XYIII, 23. 

3. Saddarsana Samuccaya, Gunaratna's Commentary. 

4. Pramana-Naya-Tattvalokalamkara. 
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Appendices. 


1* ^ *r«r*rr«TT stf^ 

trer warr • 3r% grr^:-— 

f^^iRit^srt HR ^RreJRtsfliicH JiRf^nrHqRr:, flsi 

ti. 

^ RBfcHTHTfR^SHfrmf^Hn^i^SHrRIH ST^H^ HI 

I.srfsfcurHTf^W 

^gssfUJin*! <i.iH <fH^H H^rf?WHR»R«Tr'HRR I ^scg:?qTHH??R- 
jttrh: sigyqfi^'Eg^H H^i%Rf¥gqHHS’:a3<Hf»c?mHT«R- 

WHHR mHfR?RHR^Rf!teHRrRR*l I S% HR%:—H 
fWsnflHRHIHT^H Hlftn H ^ll^BfHTWIR HR, 

hpttjffh^jrhrhrjbt hi, m%isrRf3i^ ^ ii 

S'ilanka’s Com. on Uttaridhyayana X VIII. 


2- H^qfwg:mJRR*RHR?HHTfrii«frgcHf5rq^—sRinHiRR 
H Wt^T^R^HRgW HH H f%HH fU'aRiqw^HH HI I 

SI II«r: I STr %IR > H ^ HI S H R R TH ?ir«iri%%: I JtraR ^ 

hRrIIH H RVl^ira RRiat l ...f% ^ SRmH^WRRHCHm 5R?RTH- 

5infRtHRrr% HH5tr HhItH ^HHRiaHRgj; n 

Saddars'ana Samgraba, Banddba Dara'ana. 

3. IR sH^ aiHH I H9?RR?r IRHHir H HWIR ioatHIR^^ 

qtrtfi gregqiRfi^f^ 'hrIhh: i .fRTqnrn ^triri HlgERH- 

^NtRW^I »l—Gana. on Sad. p. 300. 


Stanza XXI. 

Stanza : Ob Lord .Tina I be wbo, while seeing before 
bis eyes one Reality wbiob is permanent as well as possessed of 
production and destruction every moment, disregards your 
teaching ( which recognises all the three is either a fool or 
a devil. ) 

Jlfltttrir etc.—SRR is but H^d<IH> I C^H>K , and ftsiRi 
<g H rR ft gTC . objection to (afRim:. 

etc.—>Io the midst of change. 
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etc.—Here ^ does not mean numerically one^ 

bat identical, 

otc*—of fhis and f^?rT^, the q^qfhfTS 
( the changing modes or forms ) are many; the gfsiy is one. 

erncrf ©to.—«n 5 rr> froni »rr =» completely in all its varying 
forms + s^T = fo know, means the teaching which gives a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the q?r^s—etc.—in all their 
numberless aspects or attributes. «rTj^W»T*T=^W5T« 

—Suffering from mental windiness or flatulence; a 
fool. For the grammatical formation of the word, see Hema. 
VII. ii. 61. 

—possessed by a or devil. 

©fc.—Epilepsy of metaphysical ^ one-gided- 

ness^ or absolutism. 

—The Lord who accomplishes the * arr^T-'^ ’ of the 
Spiritual well-being of his followers. The ‘ zfrir ’ consists in 
furnishing new light to his followers, and ‘ Mn confirming 
the same by means of repeated sermons. 

©to.—Reality consists of and i, e» 

Production, Destruction and Permanence. ( “ 

Tatv. 39. ) As ys!!, nothing is produced or destroyed : 
it persists, as is indicated by our sense of identity in the 
midst of change. It may be argued that a false sense of 
identity is sometimes experienced as in the case of hair and 
nails—which though replaced by new products of the same 
kind from time to time appear to remain identical. The 
answer to that objection is that in their case there is sufficient 
contrary evidence to show that the hair etc. are not the same; 
whereas in the case under consideration, the identity of 
in the midst of and is easily established by 

the sense of recognition of a thing as the 
same as that which was seen before. 

etc.—Found quoted in the Tattva. Bh, on V. 29* 
(See Appendix). All individuals are certainly changing every 
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moment, and yet there is no change, in the midst of production 
and destruotion (f^f^ and ): this fact of change in the 

midst of permanence has its analogue in the relation of 
»^nd —wheroin individuals ( Tfrs ) come and go, but not 

their or universal which remains the same. 

©to.—Mark that permanence and change are 
not attributed to a thing in one and the same capacity, but in 
different capacities—‘ ’ and Mark, further, 

that the Jaina does not regard change to be a mere show or 
illusion as does the Maya-Vedantin; with him it is as much a 
reality as permanence which is the other half of the truth. 

©tc.—Because we perceive change of the qq^qs 
and there is no reason to distrust the truth of the perception. 

^ etc.—That we have a certain perception 

may not be conclusive. For, do we not perceive a yellow 
colour in a white conchshell, when we are suffering from 
jaundiced eye? Answer: But that is because the perception 
itself is false. It is not so, however, in the case of the 
innumerable q^qs of ^qq etc,—which we experience in 
our soul. 

©l©*—Objection to the theory of the Three-in. 
One viz., «qq and in one Reality: Are the three 
different inter $e or not ? If they are, they are three in num* 
ber ; and, then, how can one be three ? It they are not, they 
are not three, but one; and then one is one, not three is one. 

©tc.—Reply to the objection: They (qeqn^ 
etc. } are in a certain sense different from one another, because 
their or characters are different from one another* 

©tc.—Syllogism to prove that q^qr^) (clpmir and 
lltwi are different inter se. 

q qr ©tc.—i© the ^ which can be 

thus shown to be true of the q^: qieqrq, tqq and has each 
a nature of its own which is not the same as that of the other 
two. wiiq is defined as ‘ —u e. coming into 
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being of a thing that was not; is defined as 

t. e. loss of existence in a thing that had it before; and 

is defined as ‘ ’ i. e. persistence as the substance. 

The three definitions difi'er inter se, and so do the notions 

defined. 

—Note that different as they are in their 
the three are not mutually indepeudent-^^i^ can never 
be without ) ^nd (wtsg) any more than 

hair could exist on the back o£ a tortoise; that is to say, 
without the others is a pure fiction, a nothing. The 
same as regards and {^f^. 

etc.—Aptamim^msa verse 59 . A commentator 
relates a story to explain the meaning of the verse. A certain 
king had a son and a daughter. The latter possessed a jar 
made of gold, which at the instance of the prince the king 
ordered to be turned into a crown. This pleased the prince, 
but displeased the princess, the king himself remaining neutral 
all along, being the owner of so much gold whether in the 
form of a jar or a crown. 

—AptamimiiiAsa verse 60. This is simple. Ho 
who has vowed to live on milk does not take curds ; he who 
has vowed to live on curds does not take milk; be who has 
vowed to live on food other than that supplied by a cow takes 
neither milk nor curds—-so there may be or 

aooording to the several points of view* 


Books of Reference : 

1. Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya on V. 29 and Comment* 
aries thereon. 

2. Pramana-Naya-Tattvalokiilamkara. 


SO 
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Appendices. 

1. fT|sin%;f sfr^r ^ *t i 

siT^TiinRfvr?! i 

^rwitfcriR^ g»siT 5t^ « 

3?qT?T?^ 7T^»3C I 

71?^^ 71?*Tr5rr75C h ?»it7r sfV7?T n | ii 

f^<5Tr?i^r 51575r7?7<T!?> srifr cir3r^^*:^s«i i 
Tlf^^PITSRr Ttm ra7T7I?H:^»T^ »T37^: II V II 
fw?:^5r^?qRr TTTrnrw^Try Ir?: i 

ifra7^5T ms? >%???? 7I§?? 3 II H II 
—Qntoed in Tatt. BI Asya V. 29. [ This portion of the 
Bhiisja, however, has hoeri nciticed in Haribhadra’s Comment¬ 
ary but not in Siddhaseiia's ]. 

'‘i- ‘‘ ??r7'Ti?5?7jms?g'7E, i 

^TTK flRifr??: 11” 

Ttg 7ii% ?to- 

7t«7rJTr?H7? 7?ra[l TITT^TI:, g3[T ??^?7TT?in?m f^g7?I?T- 
? 1 7i?r7?r?5?7i^B?roTRrV ?<r7?r?<Trf????i*T7t7?. ti?!?- 
TtWWTTn®: I 7I?r W?7 ?iR ??7r ?? 7TlT%WI7ftf^ 5?^- 

g 5 ?T?n?^'T?mm ^3:1 ?^?%i ? \i 

fi??*iiF3?7Tr?^, fi?7qR[5q?wi5??Nn7?5B^ Tir^f^ f^nfe?3 1 3«iri^ 1 
??hl37r?ri^ 71? ?73 ?5?i?qqi 3i7<nr3 ^ftir m, 

??i?r3ti 55?5?^m?^rf?s?7q?5r3? sqfti^i? 3 ?i«i, 

I 3 =3 UTg^SKRi 

7T77W73f»TfiH7?rgf Trtsqi^i SffSr 8?5rS5?7qq*i ■? ? 

^?Vf^7?q^nir7TfT%3ir%?37*n7rif?f^ ?=33i7i; 1 3^1 jsm?*??! 

37335 1^3^73, 3»n3i733r 3 ttI WTfgpm^ {|r3«r^ m, 
33r3t3«3H5I3I3 I 3 %3 51^ «ft71lf^3I3I33^3 S 3 fi i r3H: ;, 

7W3 7?rsi[573r7f I 3 7rVS7^7tI[3> ^13 g;3Wr?t^3I^Saf3>7ITr- 

3rr^r3i?r3Tf%3T7it3r 33 ? i 3 -3 373 ^ f3ir33t?i7ftwiT^. 

WimfTT?: 7 ^ 31 ^ 3:1 ^73r^?r>m3T3I3rgf 1 3373T?I?3: 37737 
3 3TI 3'l^ f5l«u% 9373%, 3 f^?3 %7^ 3333 313*1% sqffqeRfJrf^ 

%3l I 7I?3%, SKTif^J^TS^roi??? 33i 3f3f^?ISF3333igt I 331?^ I 
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’^ 71 ^ 5151 sr^f5r?r- 

®^nJT?7*lf?T^. arw?! srRJ7?!T5flr 7?7r?:. Ha: 177151:1 ?57- 

7:777137^ msaf^aTHH^H^R-r aat h%: ^^Trir: 1 7 hiti 
7557TT7^ajr?77 IHHT 77, 7TI«777H77I7%: t THlff I 

7?7T7: %77l 71157, t^Hrafaaqnira^ara f7rriT75i; ttt mra: 
^771 Tlf^, fl7r557t%n%7r7f7:, 7^7^; na ^'arHTfq ^77T Tlf^, 
f^7r5ri?7r73Ir7?7r7[, 7f77?757I57f7^'7I5'=7r?T7T7t 75:jf^ Ht7 

511777^75^ i 771 7 7i7 7% I 771 HTTjJj; I 


7«757 7(751 7771 7t7T Hgf7rr?7 

37: !fri%g 7 rf Trram 77 msira 701577m 1 
3?WT77frsr757775r7rHT^?i?f^f7r 
7IT7^ ?|7 ^7 7777 7^7 7v^r 7f77I7 II 


7<H^rfHS7^7f 7r5fr?7TTH7f757H^ I 
5li^77r?[7rv:75'4 771 7117 H?7:7:7; I 
771771 7 7v-7r7 7 77tSl7 ^1777= I 


9?4T5H77r aw 7571^55 77^77:7^ U 


Stanza XXII. 

Stanza*. Roalily is possessed of innumerable characters ; 
it is not possible to explain it in any other way. So, your 
proofs are like roars of a li m wh'cb frighten away antelopes, 
namely, heretics. 

757 75714^17 —7x5 in the. stanz;i=qrym4»i;7 75^ '• t'- 

Reality, viz., gff^ ami 31577 . 

3T7HI'77r577r77 etc.—'I’lio word 3T7'777Ix7'P7; explained : 
srsHTi:—Belonging to the three times and tiiorefore endless. 

4 77 I: etc.—or attnbutesare of two kinds: 7 ^ 711017 :— 
synchronous or co-existing and 55771177 :—successive. 

7 77I?7T etc.—Which is characterized by endless attri¬ 
butes, some of which are 7 f 7 rr 77 : a:ui some 777Tr77:. 

77 W 7 : otc-—That is the character of Reality and no other, 

3{7rS777f etc.—Hence no other character can well he 
established in regard to the Reality. 
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oto.—The eeoond line BQpplies the ftPaR or ^ 
for the statement af the first line that Reality is essentially 
possessed of an endless number of attributes. 

ft—The syllogism will run thus : 

( subject, minor term, ); ( predi¬ 
cate, major term, )» ( reason, middle term, 

)• 

* 

etc.—It will be noticed that no cepR is given 
in the above syllogism. The reason is that no is possible 
as will be seen below. Yet the argument is sound, as it is based 
on ‘ the very idea of Being ( ) properly 

analysed yields the viz., Therefore, there 

is no need for examples to support the inductive reasoning 
which establishes the major premiss. Vide Siddbasena* 
Divakara's Nyay&vat^ra 20 and Com. thereon:— 

ll’ 

3T5?i?T ft gri ^i i 'nr.,' 

I ?««n/^5nr*nft!T ^ q^sf^ 

qw fnwi q trrff«rd?T ? i ?f?r«rrs*iT: qsRtSi sjirftp (Ermw 
fn«a[TqJI?iT5q»TS=5rsrfil%: I ?Tran3I qwTR ftrif: inSlf^r: I 
ftRtif^ofls?qqr seFiTsifiRvg^^: sir! firswl' 

^rsrr i H?sirqi«sin^»TRrtftfH i ffrihrq^resirf^ ftflqiri 

sqJJ^ qft^nd^:« 

q ft ?t#?i ?Tir?m i sqftr^PR^iqfi 

sn%qrd JiqrSfq srf^qs^: ?TTa|!i m qq 

anan^iV %: araifwisii ffir«” 

Thisdoctrine oferaqstf^ftl in Buddhism,was intended to meet 
the necessities of the case in which statements were made about 
the totality of things on the ground of nrfqpT* Obviously, 
there could be no g g r s q in such a case, the cgFTI being included 
in the q^. The truth of the sqtf^ was here justified internally 
( ^!I\) between the and the i^q and not sought externally, 
in a c^(SIT> What really arose from the necessities of a special 
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oase was applied generally to all cases of Inference, and that 
which was originally a generalisation from particulars was 
treated as a generalisation above and, therefore, independent 
of, particulars. 

Earlier logicians, however, had continued to follow the 
older logic of erpirw as based on generalisation from external 
data, viz. the ^f7?TS. This the new school rejects: “ 

[ in ^ 

grwlr i ?NTff^rgafT4jTt=^ 

I q5»T?n»?g ^ ii “ arsrisqlftrwqqg ’ ’ 

—by Ratnakara S anti. 

( See “The Six Buddhist Tracts” including one on 
by Ratnakara S^anti, edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri ). 
^^The work argues that the inseparable connection between the 
middle term and major term can be conceived without the aid 
of an example in which the things signified by the two terms 
co-abide, nay without the aid even of a minor term in which 
we are to prove the co-presence ot the things, e. ff, fiery 
because smoky.” ( Dr. Vidyabhusana’s “ IL I. L. ” ). 

A further refinement of logical doctrine is contained in 
the Antarvydptisamarthana of Ratnakara S anti in the tenth cen¬ 
tury [ ? 1045 A.D. L eleventh century—Dr. Vidyabhusana ]. 
It is necessitated by considerations affecting the proof of the 
momentariness of things. Normally an inferenee gives us in 
the example the conoomitanoe of the middle and the major in 
some object; for instance, fire on the mountain is proved from the 
presence of smoke with the aid of the example of the kitchen 
where smoke and fire co-exist. But this is impossible in the 
case of momentariness ex vi terminu Moreover, the conclusion 
in the normal case takes the form of the presence of the in¬ 
variable relation in some subject, e. g. the relation of smoke 
and fire in the mountain, and the inference to establish momen- 
tariness cannot be given such a form. The new doctrine in¬ 
sists that it is possible to prove the relation within ( antar ) 
that is simply between the thing to be proved and the thing 
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by which it is to be proved, witboat the intervention oi 
Bomething external ( hihiit) in which the relation is to exist." 
—Keith's ■' Buddhist Philosophy ” pp. 316-17. 

etc.—A *• «• a negative univer- 

sal major premiss. Its example, however, by the very nature 
of the case cannot be real. Therefore, the example, ‘ 

’—a ‘ sky-lotus The ^5 here is i. e. capable 

of entering into a negative s?nm < ^ WT«innw: ?nr : ) 

only, *• e. positive ssnfif being evidently impossible, since 
every that yon can think of to illustrate the otriix-tm 

«ix ?rx 9Tsrsaw!?*i^f?H,-will be 

found included in the viz. i. e. all Reality. 

etc.—The list of iT^vnfir^Irs of etc.—The 

list of the of arRir^. See Pravacanasara and 

Dravyasarhgraha. 

See sftqi gnrnriqr VTFRWqf ?r|q 1 

3TR»i?rflr «r fvni?fr ajorvorinqi «r 3 »r^ 11 

( sfiqi: airatiwn 1 

^ erqssqqsd 3T'3 «?is?t; 11 ) 

—PauC^stikaya, 4. 

See ufhrr qi^naspiqi serf ^ 3Tr»Trw 1 

«l^r?T eiRq 1 % *FI®W H 

( 3ftqT: gsps^qr jqqrqq^iqt * 

q^twipqraT q tarf^ q^i im *^?q u ) 

—Pravacanas&ra 11-43. 

STX <qp!iiqi^q etc.—In the predicate of the 

line the ernqq^ ( —) suggests that Reality is not a mere 
panorama or cinema show of q«|^s, hut that there is a principle 
of permanence ( ) also in the midst ol change ( q^qiq and 

5 «iq ) Thus or Reality may be defined as ‘ qtqiqsqqs^sqapK 
( See Tattv&rtha V. 29. ) 
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etc,—A list of the viq^s of (See Pratis'akbyas). 

etc*—The author does not go into the tedious 
process of showing that the in the above syllogism is free 
from all the viz., etc. 

etc.—The master is compared to the lion, the 
heretics to so many deer. 

5 I5C etc.—The plural number suggests that endless 

are the proofs which support the Lord’s doctrine. 


Stanza XXIll. 

Stanza: When integrated, Heal it y is without characters; 
when differentiated, it is without a substance. Yon have fully 
seen the truth of Seven Modes which is expressed according to 
different points of view-a truth which is known by supremely 
wise men only. 

etc.—In the last stanza. Reality was described to 
be L e, possessed of an infinite number of predi. 

cates. The same truth is now going to be formulated in the 
shape of the great Jaina doctrine of or the Seven 

Modes. in a brief or condense 1 form. 

1 

Reality described synthetically is a without reference 
to the same described analytically is q^s without 

reference to their s^. 

«fq^—sffitqi^RTqqfq-devoid of q^^s or qqrqSj that is to 
say, described without reference to qqW; oct that a thing can 
really exist without the qql^qs. 

from to dwell; that in which dwell the qqVqs or 
properties, the Reality consisting of the six dravyas viz. etc« 

—in which the qqrqs have been rolled up into 
a jfsq. Wheu we say or q^r, we think of the qqlrqs as 

non-distinct from the Sfsq. . 
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etc.—The point of view of syn¬ 
thesis, which believes in ani treats as non-distinot 

from Sfsgs. is also called the point 

of view of the reality ( ) or existence ( ) of 

[ For a full exposition of the w^s, see Tattvfirtha Bh&?ya 
on I. 24-25. ] 

—more iisnally the last two. The first 
gives the Prakrit and is itself a Prakrit substitute 

for 

Whereas ( )• 

Construe 

which the underlying is ignored. 

qqWR?r^qr 3 qn%q:—Those who adopt the 
i. e, the point of view of the existence of the qqlqs only. 

qrnr qq f? eta.—Only the parts or modes appear 

located in different ways; there is no gfiqf anywhere apart from 
the parts or modes. 

So the statement depends upon what is going to be 
presented ( ) or suppressed ( dH-fqei )• Sometimes the 

is presented and its q’qfus suppressed ; sometimes, vice 
versa. qqt? See Tattvartha-Sfitra V. 31. 

qg »r5*qTfirqTqsr?qqotc.—Objeotiourlhewordgpg isdifferent 
from the word qqlrq; and so also the idea of one is different 
from the idea of the other. How can Reality be said to be 
both ^ and qq^q ? 

«n^o—The answer to that is to be found in the words of 
the text i- owing to statements being of two kinds— 

and sjnthetioal statement and analytical 

statement^ on which is based the doctrine of 

f only the wisest can know. gq^Fq?: a 

gq[:—Supremely wise of. Pan. V, iii, 66. 

# Not used in the Kantian sense of synthetical and 
analytical propositions of Logic. 
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Right knowledge which is either innate or 

acquired, 

•f Spr: etc,—Teachers of other schools may be possessed of 
a highly trained intellect u e. yet they are not f— 
eminently wise. 

©tc.—may arise from (1) failure to dis¬ 
tinguish between true and false or right and wrong; (2) from 
the position which springs from the cause oE Saihsara i. e. 
Karma; (3) from Jfiana not producing its fruit; and (4) from 
a false view ( )• 

3 ?^ etc.—Hence, in consequence of 

or wrong vision, even a study of the Twelve Jaina Scriptures 
[ See ‘‘Outlines of Jainism*’ pp.l3r)-14G]; will become 
2 . wrong study in the case of heretics; whereas, even the study 
of heretical works will prove or riuht study in the case 

of those who jiossess The reason is that lieretics when 

they read Jaina scriptures do not try to understand them 
etc.), hut interpret theiiiinanv way they phase 
whereas the followers of the Jaina Againa bring to bear the 
right kind of vision upon the meaning even of heretical 
works. Thus, the latter have often succeeded in discovering 
the right f^f^s and in Brahmanical works, which 

have escaped the understanding of Brahmapa commentators. 

primarily meaning vision, comes to mean the 
faith which gives the vision. ( Tattv^rth4- 

dhigama I. 2 ). 

ft ^ examples may be given : 

(1) There is a passage in the Veda ‘ ’-which 

the Br^hmanas understand as referring to the sacrifice of goats 
( «nr8 ). According to Jaina scholars, however, it refers only 
to the offering of corn which has become incapable of germi* 
nation owing to lapse of time Their reason 

for the latter interpretation is that it does not stand to moral 
reason to regard animal sacrifice as good—a point of view 
81 
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which is given by e. faithfnl adherence to the Jaina 

creed and the consequent right vision. 

(^) ©tc.—Another example : There is the 

famous passage of the J3r. Up. «tc.—”( “ Full of 

consciousness, it springs from these material elements and 
sinks brick into them: there is no consciousness after death.”; 
which was the subject of a sermon l)y Vardham4na (Mahavira) 
to Indrabhuti. The latter who before his conversion was a 
Brahmani understood the passage as denying the existence of 
Jiva and life after death and thus propounding 

materialism. Vanihamuna knew better, and he understood it 
as referring to the temporary eclipse of the soul's consciousness 
and not its alisolute annihilation. S'ankara rejects the view 
that the passaj^o is intended to teach materialism ( See Br. Sutra; 
Bh^syn. See llem.Tri. Gh.X, verses 77, 78; Sutrakrit Bk„ II 
Brahmajala Sutta, Oh. Ill; Avas'yaka with Har. Vrtti. 

(3) wm't «rR. Next, there is a passage of the Mann- 
smriti which runs as follows: ^irt^vr^of gffq: etc. (Manu V. 5(’) 
Taken literally, it is self-contradictory. If there be no sin in meat- 
eating, how can abstention from it be declared to be " 

If abstention from such a ‘‘sinless ’ act as meat-eating is to be 
deemed highly beneficial, on the same principle abstention 
from other sinless acts such as worship, study, charity should 
also be deemed beueficial! So the passage requires to be 
interpreted in some other way. Take sf 5f 

^ being elided according to sandhi rules ), ^ 

and ^1=11 otc.—not in the sense of ‘ It is the way 

of all creatures', but in the sense of ‘‘It is the breeding ground 
of animalculic germs or bacteria. Malllsena next proceeds 
to show how an infinite number of animalculm spring into life 
and then perish in the process of meat-making, wine-making 
and sexual enjoyment. [ It is worthy of note how which 

was at first only one, even though the foremost, of the Five 
Yratas of the Jainas, along with those of the Br&hmanas and 
the Banddhas, came to acquire the position of an all-embracing 
Trata with the Jainas. Thus, in the Jaina Ethics, all the 
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other vratas including Brahmacarya are recommended not on 
their own account, bat on account of their violating the great 
Law of Ahirasa. ] 

Another suggestion made in order to remove the contra¬ 
diction in Manu’s verses and also to bring it into harmony with 
our moral reason is to take >j?lT5ir=f^5Tr?r!n*rrurre[, ( the way ) 
of the devils ; alone ( See Ainara III, ). This inter* 

pretation is further supported by other passages quoted from 
the Manusiurti, M. BhArata etc. 

sTwre ’T otc.=sTmr« i 

it \ ii JTff^ 
irs-rq: ii ^ ii 

STSfi I trmfqerr: nricrfTstTr: ii 3 it 

—Quoted from the Sainiiodha Saptatiba of Itatnas’okhara 8nri 
(Gathas GG,t‘b,t.>d)—See A.MP edition of idteSyadvadatunfijari. 

^r%!T'r 

'i II ?T?>TtTr=!ir i 

5H!T acfrnr'FTtramsrflRr n't n 1 

sTci^aiii 5 rra!% ^ 11 *rvq uqifqr I'gNr 

flrJTT%: I itTr: ra???! stitfct tr^sr n ® 11 

—Some anticiji.ition of inodorn sexual p^Jysiology. 

II. 

9 m HFTvrifr: —If will I.e liomo in mind that 

the (liscxission of the Ahithsa and other te.xts was only by way 
of passing. The main point under consiieration is the Doc¬ 
trine o£ the “ Seven Bhaugas or Modes and the “ Two 
Ades'as( See supra ) to which we now^ revert. 

mtlir—See Pr. N. T. IV. 14 
p. 59, Taken almost verbatim from its Commentary, 
Ratnakaravatarika. 

etc.—’■ For a detailed exposition of the 
meaning, see further etc....9TfHT^<^ibid pp. 59-60. 

The point of the last remark in the passage above quoted 
will be explained in the sequel. 
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Saptahhangi is defined as a statement in seven 

different ways ( )—-to be mentioned hereafter—of 

affirmation and negation ( ), with the use of the 

woni RTar ( ), singly and jointly ( 

) without inconsistenoy such as that arising from 
conflict with )» as the result 

of inquiry ( ) about each of the different predicates 

( ) of a thing am-.h as ( existence ) etc. 

—From to taken verbatim 

from Pr. JN. T. Ill, 14 to 21:— 

(1) —Statement of aSirmation made singly 

( ffa JmffV *rf: ). 

(2) —Statement of negation made singly 

( fm ). 

(3) RT5a^5| ( jfH ^iTrfV ) 

statement of affirmation and negation made conjointly^ but 
in such a way as to avoid inconsistency which can be done by 
making the affirmation and the negation one after the other 
( )• 

(4) ( fRr gnqfq[ ) State¬ 

ment of indescribability arising from making affirmation and 
negation conjointly, and also simultaneously,—thus involv¬ 
ing a contradiction which can be got over by making the 
statement of indescribability. 

(5) (ff^ qgrirO Statemem of affirma¬ 
tion and indescribability made conjointly, the latter, which- 
arises from combining affirmation and negation simultaneously 
and yet without running into the absurdity of self-contradic¬ 
tion, beiog added to the former affirmation. 

(6) g*nT%f^Plr^- 

^ ) StAtement of negation and indescribability made 

conjointly, the latter, which arises from combining affirmation' 
and negation lumnltaneonsly and yet without the absurdity of 
self-contradiction, being added to the former negation. 
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(7) 

^ WP[W‘ ) Statement o£ affirmation 
and negation made conjointly but successively, joined with that 
of indescribability arising from combining affirmation and 
negation simultaneously and yet without the absurdity of 
self-contradiction. 

III. 

Fuller Exposition. 

(1) etc.—From to 

sr^TinTcl' taken verbatim from the Ratnakaravatarika except 
that M. omits and inserts the prefatory 

A thing may he in one way, in view of its own 
( substance ), ( place ), ( time ) and ( nature or 

property ); but the same may not he^ in another way, in view 
of the ysq, and qfq of another thing. Otherwise, the 

thing would lose its individuality, its own self. The illustration 
in the text is clear. 

qiqo—qq ( =only, which expresses exclusion) 
means ‘ that, and that onlv,’ that is, the particular statement 
which we wish to make and no other. 

etc.—would connote absolute, unrestricted 
existence, wdiile what is meant to be conveyed is a particular 
existence, an existence of the thing as such and not as another 
thing. This is why we use the word in stead of 
One connotes absolute, the other modal or relative existence. 
For it, another word is In ordinary parlance, we do 

not use the words or iu every proposition, but it 

is always understood. 

etc.—A thing iu its own substance, not in 

another’s substance; e* g, q? is as a qrf^ object, not as a 
object; that is to say, in a certain way and not in any other 
way. Hence which is the same as 

(2) Bhanga II. etc.—From qfqBsrat 

*0 borrowed from the Ratn. iii, 16 
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( See also S. R. ) with a few nnimporlant changes, 

. 

.ftr3:^r??Tf5r«rpfN^ < m^srmTfre^im^rg: i Ratna. the rest 

being omitted by M. 

The reading adopted in the Text belongs to most of the 
Mss. and is endently the correct reading. For it agrees 
with its original of the Ratnakaravatarika and gives the 
sense as reqnired by the author’s exposition of the affirmation 
and negation as contained in the Syadvada doctrine. 
See supra note on Stanza XIV p. 165. -‘ST 

«Try«j etc.—where srnt? is 
predicated of a thing not bnt which 

reqnires in the present passage. 

In fact, it is the very point which the critic of tfjo 
often misses and which the Syadviilin makes out in defence of 
his position. Of course, it is not denied that io the Anekanta. 
vada belongs to the thing itself and not to the other 

thing, and that is what distinguishes the Anokantavada from 
EkS.Dtay4da. But, be it noted that the is nowhere said 

to belong to the thing or but only 

or Thus, does the Jaina Anekantavada 

stand distinguished from the Buddhistic nihilism, and the 
Jaina mav well claim that it is the onlv form in which the 
Buddhistic nihilism could justify itself to common sense. 

A thing cannot be but if it is not going 

to be regarded as eiTfr^ even ‘ \ one thing would be^ 

every other thing u e. anything would be anything, end there 
would be Dothiog like a thing’s own nature. 

q etc.—^Tbe necessity of recognising 

and alongside of each other ( though in 

different capacities such as ^ ’ and ^ ’ ) may be thus 

shown : If yon want to prove anything, say by 

means of a ( ^ )> Bay then that will have to 
folfil the condition of a good <frr^ viz. absence from the f^«mr 

) qqite •» 
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mTloh as presence in the thas involving ?rrr^^ 

alongside the of the same, and vice versa. The 

doctrine of absolute or thns breaks down. Of 

oonrse, we may wish to give prominence to one or the other, 
and so may mention one and remain silent about the other 
( ’ as Umasvati says Tattv. Y. 31 ). 

‘ *2—For further explanation see the Tattv- 

artha Bhafj’ya and the Uajavartika ( V. 3L ) and Ratna. IV. 
p. 61. 

(^0 ^~See above ©to-—From 

jrvin to reproduced from the Ratna. on Pr. N. T. 

lii. 18; the rest of the passage substantially agrees with the 
rest of itH original which is noted in the Appendix. The 
gist of the passage in the text is to show how arises 

from attempting to combine simultaneously and with equal 
prominence the and the There is no word in the 

language to do this : the word will connote and not 

the word will connote and not ?Er^. If may 

be asked : Is there no single word which could present both 
fn^and^^n?, just as there is the single word g^q^cT presenting 
both the sun and the moon. Answer: as a matter of fact, there 
is not. But supposing there were such a word, still it would 
present the two to the mind one after the other. Question : 
Does not the technical name as declared in the Sfitra 
^s[rrT4lr2 ( Pan. Ill, ii, 27, ) stand for both the qr? and 

terminations ? Answer: It does, but even then it does 
not present both the terminations to the mind simultaneously, 
but only one after the other. As there is no single word to 
express and simultaneously combined, so there is 

no Dvandva compound, nor Karmadharaya compound, nor 
a sentence which could give expression to the idea of 

* The paragraph in the Ratuakaravai&riki conclades 
with an important piece of information that ^ 
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simnltaneoas combination of and fRl=^iTn?r as in 

K. Pr. ^ ’• 

sf ^ etc.—This is a very important nota bene. The 

here laid down is not absolute —which 

would mean only which is absurd—, but only 

as an element in the Anekanta position. 

jgT T i rr fi ysrnTr*—The last three are explained in the 
liatn. on Pr. N. T. iii. 19-20-21 : “ ^cfSfsqfrRf^; etc.” 

;;f ^ etc.—As against the seven Bbahgas, 

it may l)e urged, there will be an infinite number of ^^s abont 
every thing in consequence of the infinite number of which 
can be affirmed or denied about that thing ( see also St. XIV 
“ )• The answer to that objection is— 

Surely, if you take all the infinite number of or 

the number of will be infinite. But in respect of each of 
the the will be seven only. That ig the point. The 

passage in the Text from sr^gR to is reproduced 

from Pr. N. T. iii. 37-38. See Appendix. 

—M. shows how the principle 

can be applied to other than ^ud ^Iso, such as 

'^nd Of the and the f%5rtr, the first may be 

taken as the affirmative and the latter as the negative ; if you 
treat the two correlatives as standing on an equal footing it 
may depend upon which of them is going to be made the 
principal and which the subordinate, the principal being 
presented as the affirmative and the subordinate as the negative. 

etc. etc.—Reproduced from the Pr. N. T. 

iiii 39 to 42. See Appendix. The reason given for the number 
seven ot tbe^q^s is that the (questions) in respect of each 

are seven ; and the are seven beoause the 

(cnriosities) from which they spring are seven; and the fii i ff n y g 
are seven because i^i^s ( doubts ) which give rise in them are 
seven ; and the f7i|;ifs are seven because (characters of 

things ) in regard to which doubts may exist are seven. See 
Saptabbangitarangiqi quoted in the Appendix. 
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f? ^ etc.—The WffVTlft in respect of each 

of the iif^s is either Synthetic ( ) or A nalytic ( 

)• The former refers to the entire, undivided Reality, 
and the latter to a fragment or aspect of the same thing. The 
former is, therefore, known as * ’ or Proposition of 

the Truth i. e, the whole Truth, while the latter is called 
or Proposition leading to the Truth L e, the proposi¬ 
tion of a particular view-point. ( — 

For the rejection of this view see 

Saptabhangitarangini. 

olo.— i»e, Slatement of the entire, 
undivided Reality is thus defined : “tTRTnr!y%q5rT5T??TWR*T^^3*r* 

The definition is taken verbatim from Pr. N. T. 
iii, 41, and so also its explanation from 

Ratn. thereon. 8ee Appendix. 

The points to note in the definition are : (1) If we bring 
tyiypiT to bear upon the Reality before us ( and l>e it noted that 
we are here dealing wdth Reality ), we shall find that it is 
possessed of an infinite number of ws ( syrryuTSTyk^® )• (2) 

^fow, these y^^s can, by an act of synthesis, be united together, 
which is rendered possible by certain bonds of union among 
the ^y^ssnch as etOt (3) The Bynthewsis n ay be due either 
to emphasis laid upon the identity of the common elements 
( 6tc.) or to a supposed identity of those elements in the 
case of all the ^s. ( )• (A) If 

necessary that all the should be viewed together^ simulta* 
neously ( ). 

5r^ etc.-—?nyT^^T?t--"R«P*‘0^^<5ed 

from the Ratna. (See Appendix) except the last word, which in 
the Ratna. is The points of difference between the 

two ^des^as are: (1) In the former, the entire Reality is com- 
prehended synthetically i. e. with all its >sr4s taken simultaneous- 
ly ; in the latter, the Reality is treated analytically u e» with 
dts ^8 taken one by one. (2) In the former, emphasis is laid 

32 
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on the unit)j of the object ( ) ; in the latter, on the 

difference or the difference is superimposed upon 

the unity, so that the unity is lost in the difference 
or the unity is superimposed upon the difference, so that the 
difference is lost in the unity (). (d) 

depends upon '!• the view of Truth or full-orbed 

Reality; on L e, a single point of view which takes 

note of merely the broken lights or fragments of Reality. 

Jpr: g^iT —Taken verbatim from the Hatna. 

(See App'^ndix). When one desires to emphasise the difference of 
the ^3 such as etc., in point of etc., he will find 

no single word to ex pi ess the separate ^4“^, which will, there¬ 
fore, have to be done bv separate words, and therefore or 
succession in the use of words will be inevitable. If, however, 
it is not the difference of to which attention is to be called, 
but their synthetic unity, one word may originally express a 
single ^ but throui'h that vrt’ it will express the whole object 
with all its vr^s taken simultaneously. 

% S^r; etc.—Now comes the much- 

awaited explanation of ‘ ' in the definition. This, 

again, is taken verbatim from the Ratnakaravatarika where 
the manner in which or arises through 

(Time) etc. is thus shown : 

(1) Time. When we say ^ ( as in 

the first ^ ) we know that at the time ( qn?; ) when 

is there, there are also numberless other qualities belonging 
to the object : thus, owing to the sameness of time, they may 
be all treated as one. 

(2) e rr WCT —Nature. That which is the nature of 

viz. to be one of the ht^s of the object, is also the nature of 
every other of the object; and so, owing to it, all the vfjl’s 
may be treated as one. 

(3) eri:~Substratum. That which is the substrainm of 
vizay the dravya, the same is the substratum of all the* 
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other so, owin;!; to this fact, all the may be treated 

as one. 

(4) —Relation, viz. that of identity with the object. 
-As 3?/^^ is non-distinct irom the object so are all the otlier 
>3r48. Tims, owing to the sameness of their relation to the ol ject 
they may bo all treated as one. 

(5) —Influence* The influence which exer¬ 

cises upon an object viz. to tinge it with its self, is also the 
influence which all the other exercise upon that object. 

So, owing to the sameness of the influence, they may be all 
treated as one. 

(0) gftrr^^—The locality of the substance. Moreover, the 
locality of the substance of all the is the same, and so, 

owing to it, they may be all treated as one. 

(7) —Contact or relation. The relation which 

bears to an object is also the relation which other bear to 
it. So all the Vf^s may, owing to this fact, be treated as one. 

[ The distinction between ) and 

may be pointed out: The former leans towards the 

latter towards ] 

(8) —Word. The word which denotes an object with 

the V|4 say is the same as the word which denotes 

the object with the other ^s. So all the may be treated 
as one, realising their unity in the 

etc.—It must be carefully 
noted that this or recognition of unity is possible when 

emphasis is laid upon as opposed to 

The difference between the two is this: in it is the 

central apsg that is adverted to or kept in mind ; in the 
is the Now, when the gjiq r ffi qr qq is 

subordinated to the q qlq fp ^yq q-, which is the same thing as 
saying—when the q^qHfS are considered rather than the qaqfr 
the principle of unity retires into the background, and since 
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the are raany, the ( unity ) in qnestion is 

impossible. For, from this point of view, there cannot be 
many gors belonging to one and the same object at the same 
time. You will ask: Is this not contrary to our experience 
that many ^urs do belong to the same object at the same time ? 
viz., Answer: No ; not without creating a pro tnnto breach in 
the unity of the object, which thus becomes really as many as 
the gcTS. This may be shown by a consideration of those 
points on which shown to rest in the case of 

(1) Take The several guys do not belong to the same 

object at the same time. If they do. by that very act they would 
create a breach in the unity, and there would be as many different 
substrata as there were and also as many moments of 

time characterising them. The gunas being many, they cannot 
belong to the same object at the same time. If they did, 
they w’ould create a breach in the unity of the object and also 
the time. Thus, there would be as many objects as there are 

characterising them, and these again would belong to 
different moments of time. So the unity of time on which 
the synthesis was based in the previous case ( 
not available in the present case ( )» und here 

therefore there is no possibility of ( real synthesis ). 

(2) Next, take The that is selves^ being 

different, there is no possibility of the gars coming to unity. 
If they had all the same would militate against 

their plurality. 

(3) Similarly, the or 8rr>arnf of the several gurs is not 

the same, every gor having its own or And so there 

is no possibility of 

(4) Moreover, the «n} or of the several gnrs being 
not the same, this principle of unity is also wanting in the 
present case. If epj or errfr^ of the several gunas were the 
same, this would ipso facto make for the unity of the gunas— 
which is contrary to our hypothesis of a plurality of gunas. 
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(4) too, are many, corresponding to the many 

For a plurality of must involve a plurality 

of ^ir^s. So this principle of synthesis ( unity of ) is 

also wanting in the present case. 

(5) Each gur exercises its own peculiar (influence), 

and so there are as many ^qqrr?^ ‘‘as there are gufs ( ^q^TRj^;8 ). 
Thus, there is no unity of grqqrrT to effect the required synthesis 

( )• 

(G) The too, vary with the gors. And since they 

vary, this is another principle of unity which is wanting in 
the present case. 

(7) again, differs with the And, therefore, 

no unity of iq^rr is possible in this case. So this is another 
principle of unity that is wanting for the synthesis. 

(8) Lastly, differs with each object. All the giqs 
could be expressed by a single word, one word in the language 
would do duty for all, ani all the rest of the vocabulary would 
be superfluous. This is evidently absurd. Therefore, there 
are as many words as there are gunas. And so the unity of 
word is also wanting in the present case to effect the synthesis. 

©tc—Summary in the words of the RatnakSra- 
vatarika with a slight variation. It means: Thus, the q^ffqs 
differ in qrr^, etc., and, therefore, their unity cannot 

be real, but only superimposed upon their difference. The 
reader will now understand the reason for introducing 
in the definition of 

—The is otherwise called srqror- 

See supra. Ratu. adds and then concludes 

with a karika giving the list of Thus :— 

eto*-—In this partial view of things which is 
called or Srqg fa or difference is real and pro- 
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minent, and even when there is ^ is superimposed upon 

the aiK^ the latter thrown into the background. With 
^ comes also the succession ( ). which characterizes 

the statenumt in a Pr. N. T. has hero a siitra 

‘‘ ( iv-45 ) and the definition is given in 

the Uatn. in the words which are reproduced in the Text, 
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Appendices. 

I. ssr^fTJT^: g->T^?r?Ttar 

^^rf'TTPrrrj^^: »7R'7 t i 

^'r^rrfr R«'5^R+'T»TTRT^’T«fr%'TRn«T5r5TT?/?Tr^ srmR^rn?- 

R?ir?jNtsTqT 

?5i’e^5[?!ir^ai gspiRm: ?im«: fiRRipr i 

*r5R-a «?|fr ^rjnr^r: ?T*Trsar: 

I RTRr^???r=Rm%Rr^RRT.5qrR«Tr 5rtTRjrjr«#rRiRru*f^ 

I R5K?rri^ 

r?NPiRrS5rs?r«i|frR»n%57R^Rr^M%^^'^3^n3r^?^5RRm i strs^- 
rJr fl 'mR'rRW RRRIHHRR • 

5niRvi?f$tr«rTwf»r?^%^RR^ vrw i ir 

'RR5?rvrRtR«?^ OTwif^RTiTRSR Ji?!Tqim ?f^RRR*r < URrejif^- 

R^srsnfbrw fTRur^ft- 

RT3R|f*T|fniRRAt^^^^’iarf??nci ar^’RR "r— 

RT iTwrflf^Rt^RrfRfJTT 

^#w $sr 1 wm m wT*Tf^ w 

3w>q5^!ireirr»rnfot f^3f^ «fr«nm « 
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5? -g ?rr'7TTijrflr^rr>ft?T^ • 

f^5i^555ir<JT gsrpT*iif^ i 
. Rf^^;«q5TiiT swflr 

^R?iErsij?iiTa^rsmw5!rr?T^5q^ I fsjrgt 

m i;»*Ttr?. ^ s^r: i ?r«ir%—iiwft 

jfsqfr: Ttm^c^sirfgr!. 5T jrwrR^'T'W; 'rr^f^'j^s^sr, si ^rwi- 
^31^:1; ^riii: %f5KI^sT, =r ^m^si=ivrf?f55l; sTI^ri: ^?IR?^!I, ST 
?:n;5^iK:Tr i ^5«r*ifrs:wi?*n ?^^7?n:iitsiff ifw • ai^viRoi ^r=3T 
»T|f(:;if*Wfir^'irfiwg<iran ' ?i=tT'a[^=ifiTf^g?iig^r?'i ornF^^ir 
snaH^frg^m'Bi’srTsn?!; i 

^r^5j:-7vni:<JT HR?wgT»iRf^^ • 

q;rtsi!iflf??r'4rS3iE «R?^rr?i; ii 

si>ir's'i?4'7 fc^^rr^ssiirarTr^F^ ?3»sTr^r?^?T;Ti(^ 

H^sifrri'nTr^^csiirra: !if^%*t?Tf«s?Tr3'i'ir%:, i«irf^ sic^rfi'Tfiq 
iTfjJiff 5arg^. ^virsrci; ??3[s?Ttf?f^i5frsiflita. st qT?5q[r>Fii^ff5{f»>: i 
si5rrf7 =5rwr si gf 7?i7f ar^rfr If^wss smrsirr iicr i 

^15^— 

IlfSgg'^sf^ gr 5tjF$T: IT^’^’ifrrt ’cnfR^ I 
sT^gt^rrir ?rrTrrf|55i-7^gKrii.7: n 
^T^i isqrT^n^— 

iTlwmm^^?qsT2ir ii i??s?rn'^rHftw Tfsrsiir- 
^^sfisTTifiRgr If arr%r5f^;«^'TnTRi5?g!if^?sTq*inriM: i 
ST ^iftHrt^??Tfrftf^Tr^ snftiig^ irf^iffsSRq[f*r>?rsfl’^»^ i ^^rs?gc 
5T?si gRBr^T^rg: nr^rsT^H • sr if 

TTTfT(^^sr^«iii%f?3i RCf^ sn^?rr3rfi5:iT^'STiq'T5TT3t; ?Tg?i gnqsimwT^- 
q^Tlim I «r«i me^iiTiirf grrqsrw 

sTtftfTTStRfTTvfUTff clc^sq sri^q«q«^ '. 5f^qiq ITRlTq5^ra*iq%'. WT«T- 
?i3frq srt%?f 3 nsTif5fSTrqrrf5% w«qTT5rqire«T??igsi 

sTjisriTrraqf snre^f nmsTvrrqn'^ TTfug^i 

sTf fan^r^c^^'f«rr? f^affTTirf?*! irri^f^qurr^igt i ^ni 
strrfrqrfiir^qKBnTrasifhT nfi w^i sr sigr^ srif^r fi 
Jif^f^fT^f^qq^ *Tr«wqr*rrqi^f?fr^'»rrTT«T!n?i:. aTTnqeq qr ^- 
w^ssffsf^aT^iftiregr^ ?:qp?ifrqr»re««Ri i ?rm ’arfensi 
5Tift«T?tq ufi^^f^r^sTpin^ i j^n ^ srf^sq nftiiTsre*! snftir^ 
TWi qw!n?iTi5r: {K*iTl^^nfiTR«wft«ufqawf^ wHNs « 
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sm siwSiAt^— 

^niwre&l^ siw?fir ii 

I rTcfts^TW: I ^»Trf^?T«3<n:** 

jfwnf^^g^m^ifrar ^mi^arr¥7T»T/?rr?^rf?a?^f¥!n f^5rf^ frl 
f?f4r 

5nf!Tt»TfeT5WJm?cR^n5JT«TJTi?F!Tr 3*w?!rn!T?T«jrsf^m¥U^Ncw 3 
?f!fVsfiTf^?m«tT m55re«I 5TS?«5mW«I^T35I^«I I ?WTf|- 

I w?«TraT^srf?rn?sn- 
^^TW^^rmviRST jt ?rgrfi: nw ?rt^!iRjTq^ 

«T*i«iil^arra: 1 <T3 ?T?rV'Tr3 wwuf*r5«ir^ jt « ?T??rr'i^ 

sB^air^ifSlciim HWC^'T'T^: I 5nprR’#r tT^m ^nprw'qf: ^ifer^- 
355fT%7? <T3r: ?T^w«rr3^9T^'TrerT»c 1 

«rqinTST?*inT^ friT4??T^ > aKfrgrrTqTf ^gf^ qi; q? > 

q ^ ?iqirTfi7'arr«Tqjq^^c<iqr??if^f^ wqraqr^qj* 

^3 5*^73 fT^arqnpqr srqT*T«n3Tf^mwnmqfF?i 
sqqRre^ I ®r3 ^ ^•‘ %w«a'rq«5f«*n^ 't*js 3?ft3^^ 1 

q ^qfq qjf^^rq:' sfmrw^q’Prrwqra:« 

9TO qaq«r#fe^rgq3wii^?i. ^qi3??$3 ^3T33^5t^f?(: f^/^- 
^PsqsniT g»Tqf^r^^«Hr5'R3T 'mm « ^^jfsqi^ggjn^JsrqrsflETr^ 

q^a 1 ?I?i: qqT3^^ 

qainq^^Tq^qq?! fw 11 
am 

qraqsmr snqfji'^^r^vRf^qqrjn q&: 1 qq ^ aqr R ^ ggq i ^w q t snft**^ 
wari^?Tm:Tri^TmT Jiftnq^q 5ifi^<n3P»3*Rw4 33 m 3^3 1 33 : 
^ 3 i yre^3 mR3W®ii^^?$3 qarq^q aqcw^ « 


qhrf?^ frff*mifgfe«ri53—wnp?g3 mrvn^ 
qtinft g »w f §cf ^ ft^ q q> g q«i 3 i qr fwg ffit 11 

fftw*?: ^W< l | f t«3 t Wi i | 8 • <63 «R i;*urf^Hl3g3 »^tiWTS R t Ri|3 t fe <- 

>1^ 41^33^4^^ V ^P* N. Tattvilokalamkara, and 

Batiiikar&Tatkrik& (Jh. lY. 
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II. n?I I 

a u 1 *i q »T <a [t ^ q ^ «nw>nm 5rl«n«' 

■wnf^ifjpnlkff ?Tfrar®*i>T5rf^! i 

5iwrer% >TTfT: II 

(X) (^) JTR»^rw«T*TT. (x) 

(V) ’9, (h) f^rf^5»>5<T5Tr-?rffl^sTf^'W>^*n ■» 

(0 ^ («*) «r»Trsfrm»^ 

^— —Aptamiraamsa with Cora. 

Ilf. (a) “ (x). ^«n9rK5§? (X). snre?r 

« ( X )• ( V ), (^). 

^■TTOwiw (0 ^ ’irT^ ?f^ qrTr^nrsrrFiffg^ra: 

««ir?r I ?rgF80m g !nf»i^iniTffT5T!i^7«i^ frRr 

1. 1 “ ST«TfWT?^?l 

i. 

(b) inrf^ h ?t«i- 

wfir. jrf?^«TW5wmT ^it^r ifcr 

i^w^smr m%^?r!r^ i Jig itoht fTRf^vif# iruPrf^ %gc. f^iirrmjn 
Wfff^I snfXrir^^irwriri^Tr^^f^nT^ >i»t ii srf 

?f5rV f^wT gw ffir «5i«inng?T^: i 

f i wre5r^«r—«B4fXrg- 

w% Tinf^<0«T4, ?T^5rf^f^R^K«Tf5r, TJrrf^whinT- 

^fi»«r»fwwn4 i g4 ^ w«raT! i. 

.f^imnwr ^TffiJn *T>r^ 

*rfn w w?nn: ^nr ajfrrp i 

fWwTs 5W lEra sm- ii 

(o)^ im^ ^ imnwi^jr jpftfi^:, fitift^ 5*rTm«Rir, 

•A awwtftftwwawiww, fm^ tKtffWnmgT<H ^ ftg w^«< T <n^ 
I a a i w i n^ i g q w r ^^f ^«iTamsr a s i 

(<I) ft a *nrwT«n?t i ^ 

gg: Rgmwifgic I irwwaf¥?r «T^r 

a u m w ^t !TiTgm*ll 

33 
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I tr*TmPF«»rsTr sTW¥*irsTt 

«iRm: I !i*T«T^?fri^3<l«Tipr5n m5rT^R5iT^«?r?f^%«5vrflrhiT^?5- 

w€r 5 r«nsTT^^’!wWs 5 r^ 5 (^*?F^br 3 T’T^«TT wrr snrm- 

^ JTJTrortPFJnsftfit 

g^ I RTi[f5?T^?lrvrT5t ii *15 vi(ftflit^ji«^3j;T«^TT*n?i 

1 ww • ^r’Earro^q- 

?f^Tf^ ^orr^5if^«I I vififir^m* 

?re«r w»n?^T 5 ^«^»ireqTH*T^T^ f sr >9 

3r«rsnn: 

srsRT^ ffH grre??»^ I 

^ftsRqn'^rqnT q 3 ^^sqpSnn:, sTf?q?r®tsr ’9 qjrq:^f3firit^qf^r$rf^' 
q^rft^T^^qr^rqrsr q g ^??vT4?S>t% ^rq^sqqfnfir^qt ••. 

«n^ 3 wr^<fT?Errf^ qwq wfffwwf^ q?gi: qgf^ 

?r«?yi^5 ffq I aiq 1 w^?4r?qrtqqrqq q?H 

f5r?R?yiq?r: 1 1 qg ?rwRyrqir%qiqff?fwrqiflr^®T^ fin ^ \ airo- 
fww^Rs^qifq f^5F?5rt^?frT%: 1 ^rgrqq^qifq wf^wqgRft^q 
wqrqi^jri^qiq^qrwqrqc • » q?|q 

g«55T4qf^qT?qf?qf3 wgq^qpfq frgficq 
wgf^q^qiT^r q«i gqrHT4q^'TTqqf?qTftr^: 1 qq»T- 

^sCTfqggqiTqqRrqmqqlarwqf^rqTqqr^ 1 Rrirr^?Ti(^’?fa q’Fq^- 
qbqqg^q H?iwqqqq:r5rqqi4?q5Kq*F3f^qq«irqhnfqiiqjTq?q ^qt^rr- 

4q?qqt I ‘ qqrgiTg^sn^qq?3q:q4wfiqt gqvsrr^ ’ I 

?Rin4:—q^T q ?3 q?Fg<»rq^'JTNq& S'qqsq^or f^^q- 

qR|q%^qqr^^ 5 Rb:«t%w: I q^r fir qftqisflq^^if^^qq g«>rq?cit«ir 

r^f qfi^fgqrqr^ hv 1 ^sftsftqjqrf^qsKW gor^q 

»T5rq«^qr sT^ ^q f W qr ^tqr; wPR^r q^g^q^ fi*nqf4f4qRq 
mqf&«ftfitqT g«rr!qn:wr^qf^q?qr 31 q^qq^Pff«Kq ^r^rqtq'qR 
ffit ^rg, ^qp^nyq^ qqsqfi^qnrq^®^-- qqfrqn5?^qrqq«^ qfw* 

q*^!wnfqq3f%qqqhi3fq^ qrqq ifir qiys« 

(e) m ^qqsqffitfilrcR?Rqf4q qT^q?qqT?r CT l f^ qftgt^ W 
w r q«^4< 4 q «R TC i 1 "q qq^^f^sifteiw^q q qj^ewqft^«qqqrl5t 1 
qgqsqt— 
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qfri^5inrwS^B5W?«ii’T ?r?t i^^i: ii 

Saptabhaagl-tarangint pp# 2^2L 
IV. ^^?>TR{^gqqFrT?ga^^^^ g* T ^i T[ ^ ^g?t »^j^ gq- 

^^*r5T»5mrmft fT9*T^RT^^ srr%qT«rT43^»TnTf 

^ffTsrr^ I wr«# frprfivm^irTi!Tj^tTr 51 

^?r^5r ?fr«?5^rgr«TRRi.' ?r<arf^ 

^IsR^wl'^wrrgr ^ i sr»Tr'»nT%'T?rTsrPcfwi?ir^^^a!T: 
tfW^piriTHfrTgRTST smq^sr si^<tr% gtg: i 

^sB5?r^5T:.n 

P. N. Tattvaloknlaiiikara Ch. IV, Sutra 37-45, 


Stanza XXIV. 

Next, the author shows how the Sj^drida is sound, uot- 
withstandiug that it predicates such mutnallj ooutradiotorj con¬ 
cepts as and ^ud of one and the same sub¬ 

ject. His explanation is that the difierent predicates refer to 
different aspects of the same subject ( ), and therefore 

the so-called contradiction is really no contradiction at all. 

—The ‘ gr ’ termination to be construed with 
and er^r^. Therefore a°d »rwi^imT=9Tf^?R^ 

■and erg^KSn?^. 

?l«nf^f”“The supposed contradiction is, first, that which 
exists between and ;TrRg<^ Wf); secondly, 

that between and that is, affirmation and denial of 
the same predicate of the same subject—such as en^ and snf^ 
—in which consists the «Rr«»«rfg ( 

thirdly, that between and ^sjssin^-the 

which is necessarily implied in the very statement of Syadvhda 
— ^*»T^etc. (‘«wr )' . 
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eto.—Of the stven t. e. forms or 

constitaoDt propositions of the SySdv&da, and 

are the three primary ^^s; the rest are derived by 
oomponnding two or more of these three : 

vni!: Rfjcr: etc.— ft j^orytrw — * ’ 

i* a f* e, an adjective which oonstitntea the reason 

for the statement that the Sj4dv4da involves no contradiction. 
The reason is that no predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
subject absolntelj, bat only nnder definite limiting conditions 
which thns provide the different standpoints from which the 
same snbjeot may be viewed. 

a«mf^ »T W : etc.—The test of contradiction is this .* Do the 
two things exclude each other—as do efhf and gver ( cold and 
hot ) which never subsist together ? Applying this test, we 
do not find that and are contradictory. The in 
a ^ does not exclnde sihv? in that if it did, we oonld 
not say ^ i$ not wherein we do predicate S|^g (‘ is not’) 
of the same But the fact is that the ^ exiata ( fnw ) in 
itself and does not exist ( erfnisr) as other-than’itsel/—^^ (exist* 
enoe) being predicated of it from one standpoint and effnw 
( non«existence ) from the other ( that of things other than it* 
self); and neither of them ahaolutely, without reference to 
definite aspects each as and The srv would not 

only exist as itself but as everything, even as things other than 
itself ( ) if existence were ahaolutely predioable of 

it; and in that case, no q;, eta would be needed, ^ 

being everything ! 

if etc.—If, on the other hand, yon lay bold of the 

negative predicate ( }, as in ^ is not q;, and regard it 

as absolvtet the thing itself would be nothing, everything would 
be nothing, all a universal void I But the fact is, you cannot 
regard it as absol ute, the negation in the present case b^g 
only from the standpoint of its relation with other things 
( < ’ ). Bee Dravyhnuyoga xi, 18-14. 
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vi jir n s ftl Tq t ©to.—The view oE the Naiyayika on this 
point is different from both. He does not hold that the two 
colours belong to the two parts of the q? and there the story 
ends. Nor does he hold that ooutradiotory as they are they 
belong to the same qq: in its different aspects viz. the 
two parts. But be holds that the two colours prodnoe one 
f^^q and the latter belongs to the one—whole—q^, while 
the former belongs to the parts. See Tarka Samgraba 
Dipika p. 11. 

etc.—-Of. Ratnak. p. 85 , on P. N. T. iii, 8. 

It should be noted that the Jaina doctrine of Syad. 
v&da ” is not a statement of the abseluie identity of Being 
and Non-Being, but only a statement of their relation to 
the same subject from afferent viewpoints* Thus, a thing 
is from one viewpoint viz. from the viewpoint of itself^ and 
is not from another viewpoint, viz, the viewpoint of things 
other-ihan^itself* Mark that according to this explanation 
Being and non-Being are not implicitly contained in each 
other and so reconoileable—as in Hegel's system—, bat 
are to be referred to different aspects of the thing, and so 
there is no contradiction whatsoever. According to the 
SySdvada, the contradiction is not a fact transcendiug or 
confoun iing the laws of logic, that is to say, a fact which be* 
cause it is a fact has somehow to be accepted whatever the 
difficulties of thought—as is done in the Anirvacaniyatdvdda 
of the S'amkara school—j it is a fact perfectly amenable to the 
laws of logic, a fact which logic easily succeeds in showing to 
be no contradiction at all, inasmuch as the supposed contra* 
dioiory elements refer to two different aspects of the same 
reality. Of. (Text) Of. RatnAk. 

Pari. Y pp. 85*86. Mark three points in the Jaina doctrine: 
(1) The Jaina does not hold that Being and Non-Being are 

absolutely the same ** sf .Rain. iii. 8. p. 86. (2) Nor 

does he hold that Non-Being exists as inseparable from Being 
( ibid p, 86 )«(3) What he holds is that Being and Non**Being 
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are predioable of the same subject. Cf. etc* 

—Saptabhafigi-tarahgini, pp. 52-54, pp. 86-87. 

The Jaina doctrine is illustrated in the text bj the exam¬ 
ple of a (many-coloured gem) and a (a multi- 

coloured piece of cloth ) which may be at once red and blacky 
red in one part and black in the other. Here both the colours 
are in the same even though in different parts of it. If 
you say that here a certain part is red and a certain other 
part is black, and so the two colours are not predicated of one 
and the same thing (‘ )> it will be easy 

to reply that they are so predicated ( ‘ ’), 

although with reference to particular ( arts e, some- 

how^ with reference to this part or that. If you think that this 
is only an ingenious escape from a difficult position and that the 
colours after all belong to different things ( ) and not 

to the same thing ( ) in its different aspects (gyrcPRs),! 

we shall give you another illustration which is not open to 
any such objection. It is the illustration of one man bearing 
such mutually contradictory predicates as fatberi son, uncle, 
nephew etc., which are perfectly reconcileable in so far as they 
refer to different relationships of the same man. Cf. 

^ ” Sapta. p.8l. 

Cf. S'&mkara Bha^ja on Brahma Sdtra. II. i. 14. 

Moreover the and the of a thing may refer to 

the qtn? or of that thing. See Sapta. pp. 43-45^ 

—Struck down or oonfonnded by their one-sided 
dogmatism, —lie low on the ground where they are 

liable to be trampled npon by every passer-by on the road. 

(1) err ; or, (2) fall down speeoblesj like a man 
Vrho has met with an accident on the road. 

^As to what one should take as the ^^and tbeq^;^ of a 
thing snob as qz, different views are noticed in the Saptabhahgl* 
tarahgini, pp. 39 to 43 ; also in the B&javArtika. ^4-26. 
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^ ^ —The charge expressly laid against 

the Sy&dvada and answered in the Stanzi is that of or 
contradiotion. It stands however for a host of other faults 
also ( ) viz.—(3) (4) 

(5) (6) (7) (8) ©ach 

of whioh is explained and answered in the sequel* ( See 
Saptabhangi-Tarangini pp. 81-82 ). 

l^;|f^^«r^-Dislocation, absence of a common abode : 
and f^i^^-one positive and the other negative in character—are 
opposed to each other and cannot have a common abode or 
location^ any more than heat and cold whioh never subsist 
together. Yon will perhaps explain that in a certain aspect 
a thing is an abode of and in another aspect it is an 

abode of But, then» we are entitled to ask : Is this 

done by a single nature of the thing, or has that thing two 
natures corresponding to the two aspects? In the former case, 
the difficulty of remains status quo. In the latter, 

if two natures are required for the two aspects, two again 
will be required for each of the two natures, and so on ad 
infinitum. This is the mentioned above as fault No. 3. 

Moreover, there is or confusion-fault No. 4 —Thus : 
That nature by which the thing becomes an abode of ^ITF^, 
by it it becomes an abode of both and f^^-whicb is 

absurd, for the reason that it involves or confusion 

between and in a common abode. ( 

^ cs nn \ 

jjrnsfTO* A.}. 

Next, there is the fault of or exchange of natures. 

Thus: by that very nature by whioh a thing is the abode of 
it would be the abode of also, and vice versa. 
This, how^ever, is absurd, since fTFirr^ and would in that 
exchange their natures and take each other^s place. ( 
wifirer: S. T. ), 

Next there is thefoalt of (No. 6)—donbt arising from 

the difficalty of ascertaining the exact nature of a thing in 
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regard to |rfirF«i and And from the same arises arnif^f^ 

( No« 7 ) or failure to auderstand the position, thus throwing 
the whole science of logic into confusion 
(No. 8). 

The reader, if the carefully compares the explanation of 

and here given with those given in the Syfidv&da- 

tarangiui, he will perceive some slight difference. 

All these faults fail to apply to ^iirS[T^ which is a pbiloso* 
phy of a different kind altogether. For, the and 

in Jaina philosophy are not independent concepts as in Nj&ya 
and other systems. The word < ’ in the stanza may pri* 

marily signify the particular called in the narrow 

sense of the term and then indicate bj way of gqgy of the rest 
of the series of beginning with Or, the word 

may be taken in the general sense of and may thus inolode 
the whole group of viz. ^r'9t .to. For a fnll 

answer to the objections see Sapta'bbaugi.tarahgi^i pp. 81-82. 

SIW5 further elucidation of 51^9 and ils 

kindred vide the excerpts given in the Appendix from the 
Saptabbangl'taraugii^t pp. 87*88. 

Books of reference t 

1. Aptamimamsa and A^tasahasri. 

2. Saptabhahgl-tarahgiQi. 

3. R&ja-Yftrtika with Commentary. 

4. Ratn&karavat&rikft on Pr. N. T. 

5. Gnnaratna’s Com, on ^addars'ana-iamnooaya. 

6. Anek&ntajayapat&kS« 


Appendices 
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®??(«(r>TnTnrT«l i f5ir$r^«3mt'Rs«^: i 

i 9rr>rT^TT#^^'»J f^5!3?rTf^^r^«nrqc i 

Raja-Vfirtika pp, 24-26. 

2. i;# iifjsq, i ^ri'f ^^niTsrrR?r, 

gWmwm *n^?T I 'rc?5»n?»r!nsf^ ^rrr JKr?»T^ 

5T ffir sf I ?wt ^ ?s«Tjrf^%i?jTr?^R: i. 

t?? ftwri^ I snr^ i 

^f$nr fsr »T?^r^sf^ sr^f^«?njNf?T3»T7/^: i fw 

«($l^jS«WnE% ^ ^CT'tW?3nTT%: i ^ 3^ITI3^5S:, 

'n3>i’5i:s?fhifrf^51 i 

trRr^*m^?i?3i»Tt33 ?*rr5t i y^r 

fn5f7^;R5rei^^?|srr^?gf^T«T%: i 

3^f*3t H?3 ■3 'snr'r 'nr?^ sTTt'Is i ^fszlomfJT. 5 ?<^'^ot 

srri^ • i 3 ^ 3 - 

—Sapta. pp. 43-45. 

3. 33 siTf^?f?3^3 3 ^ 3 : 3 33!ift%t3H; I q?r^7w«r- 

«srra[ 1 ^ «T<:^Tr^«rof^ 3 r^?T?ai 3^33: rr[T Tf»nre'n?^^*rRr 

32^3 ' ffi^ %w I JUTTOT^rs^r^Rt 1 

^3’CTr*nf^-3?TTf^?r?3 'T^:^«rfiW?nrTf^f3 
I ^ 3j?#5rreft?3fTRRTJT5fr3: I sTsmsmlnw—aTi%?3 
^3r<n^ « *rqT aivn^ 

wTft«iw ^3niTi33 •. 1 33 

srri^irt ^5t^'>r?3r3.' Iw»4w3 1 f?*f3»Tf33 

?rilfPNT*»T3^%:—Sapta. pp. 52-53. 

4. !r»3?i I spi^^ar 355 ? 1 

«?m»Ta?fbJT 5«nn^»^. «i<En3*Tftr fR5rTf^?r^, aT«T»ir 

^uT^i ?w«i ?r«rf^ «H,. «K»nrfrgt? ' ^«r ?t(^?i 

?T^?nn^ I ir«T^ ^#5fw^3»3C. 

fm»nFg^^3, »3i I g ?r?if^?tsT» 

CT»«^ ftf»»»T3Tf^«t3i 5n*ICIT^3» ?5r^«^3 5rW^3<RT- 

«r^, f 'Ti?sr!i'g?3m*3d^jf^r3r^s?n3ni 

n^T 9 ? I ^ 1 «t*Tai: smpgqai^ il«n 

?nftw«53Ji<aif! • ?wra—w 37^*1 rtm 

«Tl g 3l fi3 Tf^ ^3Ta,. ^WT W 

3 ^rah»w?3 «T^«^ ? • qrwns^ g ftrvq^ i 3 3W 

34 
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wg^rg: I !T ^5 • ^f^Slf^VI^TrRT 

^^^*!lwir^*TR?fl^!inTtmg. i s?«i ?wnt5qnwi«^ ^r ^ 

srnpjurq?! ft;fJr^?5n9tn ? u 

—RatnikaravatArlkA Pari. V. pp. 85-86. 

5. *13 —*?«CTm 

3 H*fsr3:« ^ahwuih^ ^rrawraqt: 
qw'Tt i arft?!?# f? *r(5r^ fl^f^ltg5Tii«mf^W5r(g. sTf^35<r 

^ sTfi^vnr'T 3*5%f^3ir^f%/^«iq?5rrg i *nfrT?3r? *nR5RfW 
*m *nft3r# 3^f%i<sr?«r • ff^ ^vr: ( x ) « 

(^ ) H ^ ga 'a arrimf aitwf^^wkr^ 

si?^^w?a?a3rftH?an<r*i^ aassa^ i a«T ?w’FT<Rw^*n, 
j|?^af«?ila5a3ifta?3K»?af?a {I ) «?mRT- 

^3 sr?r^:. aa 

TO?f *3W: ( V) I g*i<i?srrf^: ??i?f5r«rrsng u 

a*T wrag fr?f, ^3 55 :^ *grafa da 

^raada p% safd^^;: ( \) awa^f^aanw «rfn«*cJ 

a<a*n3. u «TffSErfai?a^ ^ a^ga f^^asB%: 

w’aa: (^ ) I aa8nR«rawsjTf?iram: (®) » aa: atfra’ifwjft 
a^saia: () h 

—Sapta. pp. 81>-82. 

For a repij to this set of objections, read:— 

6. w aa^afWi I ar^g Jt^ftaar^ aa^arw^tfiar ^af^aa^r: 

a'^ara^^: snftaara^ faalla: • agaavaai«^T ^ 1 a 

^aa:afi^ aaga: aa^ a% ac^aif^faaaawgaawJtsRa 1 «aw 
f^! aar^a a^a^ar^^aa^airf^ aa'l(%i^«:?fra: a ag a^ega; 

a*J«n aia aa faa:a ?aa^r^ araJRrjfrgn. 

ag ^aa^a ara aa a*:a:^aia:, afa^^araia aa a aaa^ ara 
aiararaai^a aag^ ^raiararifga: fwaagaanaaar ffit 
araTaraT^gfta^a fifiaar ws a aa^ar^ ft ft^a^aa 
arairaia aaa*a4*, aafiarfta ararwaaia^. gn^aarftiarftwRT- 
a^aagftr arawiaa^! H. 
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Inoidentallj a reply is given to the S'amkara Vedantin 
smarff ffilr %?r i i ff Jr?fm^ ^T^JTR^ir^ 

nk ^ ^Tfrsr^^^innwTT 

^Tm«raT5if^-srfr^«>r m \ i w 

H?fnR»irNiT*iUTWT?^ 

*rw5«gT^*if^ sTT^raRi w*ira; 1 rRTOTri sqm «t^- 

«r¥Th!R^^aTarfwiei • h f? amsftfTi^^rrftrrr^jfir: sfnrm^riri^^iT- 
sfRrTOftf^ ?nTi ^jrar^rrer^fviTfw r^Tr«?rT«it: t 

q?^ w^q^qqrtf^fvgqqrq^, g^r gqr^^^qqggnw qvqqrg^wq: ii 
sn!^ WfRsreqpTssfifr fqttq: %^'5T *kt«^ q^qig^rSrwf^r qqr 
W5r^ ^qrqgWlggqr: i qfqqqRi ff figgr »^g?t5i*nf^!rr qqnrai 
smrqf^ i q fk gqrsftg^qqrKg^ ^l^gT^igqri^fq i q^ ^qrgrg— 
«rftq?qqq^ qTftgsqndTqt^grnqTq <3^ ungCm i qrf^q^ 
qrftqiqiwqT^wqt qsqqrsffr^qq^ret ^ctqgqq'e^q i qq^qrqq: 
3qnwr®rqrqrqr5^, ^r#qr q wg; sqtqrfjnFqs’rT^qgqir^qfiq^reqTg 
55q^ I gqrf^gfqqrf^g^qql: qrgqsqqrflq?q^qrf^7^'#rf^ g 
«wiq^ I qqr-qf^ qforqsra^^rq^q^ qf|qr ?r|r q qrqg fRr 
qA^r^qlJ srfi^q«qq^sq^qr^ f ^:, q gqTS^q?qqjq qr^qtq 
qfiiq^q: ^Eqq^qT^^qgn^f^ q^qqrf^qr qiftq^^^q qqlfM^?qr5t i 

q^ seifgqqq g^gqi qqqiqqqr^rqq- 

^ gT wr ^ q^ q lqqq^qrqqtrfq i 

q^vq qgrqgT?qq>tqi^T ?qnm?qqi4qr^rqrfgTqTfgfm^: 

^q?n:qiq^«Rgqf qvqi^nqqkfq • 

q^ |qf^«r»qqqrem t q^qrmqqt^qrf^^ir^Tjrggr 

qqrqqwqfqqgwg, gqR qi^rsgqrfqqr i qq!»gqq|- 

fqqj^q *Raq: ^ qqmqf^r^nFfqqqr^ • srqrmf^^qqrl- 
q^jqqrqfl^qrflrfrq: H q^q qgtRrfq%s<J 

^rq^qprrqin i qWnm q^5qftr5qqt'4qNre?qT?^ ii qwqqq 
q^q ^^qgqrqr: i f?q«rr i 

»Aqgqq^qr fl^qif^qlqrqri^ qprqi^^sf^ #*l«qrq^hfrf5ri5^qiT- 

q^qqqfi^qqi# ^qq qf^ fTT^Rr^aqrw/q^qNq^ i 
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• ^*1 ttrNHivwfnr ^ ^ 

?!T^ 5T arew 

15T f? ^ 

'sr ?r**r9reftf?t ^ ?Traw«f ?l5T 

siifn^r «rf. Jws^n'tiirfiltinJii- 

^aa^-s»^i;Ts?nift«inri srRlq^tH i <pirf- 

^?g!T«rl?Twr?T?^TtI ii 

—Sapta. pp. 81-90. 


Stanza XXV. 


*Plritwi5q?r^—^ing^, originally pot. 3rd sing, of aj^, is here 
employed as an adverb. This means that the word will not 
change its form even if the subject and the predicate be in the 
plural number: thus not This oonver* 

sion of a verb into an adverb seems intended for fixing the 
title by which the essential character of the doctrine may be 
designated. 

9rew?i|—to be construed with—(1) srifir, (2) ftnj, 
(3) Hwr, (4) ^q, (5) (6) q qm, (7) ^rq: and (8) ar^dC- 

which make four Syadv&da propositions : 

the two together making a 

single proposition. 

(2) din!^ d T H TF qqi . dqrfit^q: „ 

(3) WqqdRssm „ 

(4) dqr?t^* wqdr?!. „ 


i5 f d n Km i R >q< ^ t «n«l=#5qTsrm sre'q Chief of the wise. 
if<m<uni|fififti rdl etc.—This is why the Truth of Jaina 
philosophy is compared to neotar. 


qqr ^ etc.—The utterances of the Master are 

compared to eructations which follow upon his having drunk to 
bis fill the nectar of Truth. The suggestion is—When the 
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very eructations of neotar are so fragrant, how mnoh more 
Fragrant must be the nectar ! 

—Perhaps the commentator realised that his analysis 
of the simile made it a bit coarse, to their 

heart’s fill. 

—Of the propositions mentioned above, No. 
(1) in St. V, No. (2) in St. XIV, 

Nos. (3) and (4) in 8t. XXllI which deals 

with the doctrine. 


Stanza XXVI. 

^ ®tc.—The destructive criticisms of the Nityavdda 

and the Asanikavdda destroy each other and thereby lead to a 
higher synthesis in the same way as the enemies of a king 
may destroy themselves by mutual warfare and thereby serve 
to bring about his undisputed sovereignty. 

I Untenability of 

etc.—The NityavAdin*s ( Eternalist*s ) criticism of his 
opponent. He thus argues his case: If all things be 
the cause and the effect will fall on two different moments 
of time, and so at the moment when one fs, the other 
is not. Now, bow can that which is act upon that which 
is not ? And if a thing cannot act^ it cannot be^ for to be is to 
act. ( WWl )• Thus it may be shown that things 

can never be That a thing is incapable of acting 

02^7 be thus shown by means of a dilemma : Is the 
thing lEf^ while it acts or is it Not the former. 

For in that case, the thing would be operating upon its 
contemporaneous effect which is impossible ; for, if that were 
possible, all things being contemporaneoas with one another 
would be causes of one another which is abswrd. Nor will 
the latter alternative do. For, how can a thing that is 
possess causal power any more than a ( the horn of 

a hare ) ? Ana no third alternative is possible. Therefore the 
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original hypothesis of y fi r yg w breaks down, and that of 
rises in its place. 

II Untenability of T-be KsanikavadirCs 

criticism of Nitijavada: 

The K»anikay4din argnes his case thns: 

—All things are because they are 

possessed of fT5f=r, being a necessary conditioa of . 

That is a necessary condition of may be thus 

proved: First, remember that means 

( Cf. James’s Pragmatic Theory of Truth ), tor that is the 
very definition of and so when er^f^iTT is impossible 

is impossible. Now, let us consider whether a thing 
that IS not in other words what is can ever be 

That it can never be may bo shown by means 
of the following dilemma; Does the thing that is supposed to be 
exercise step by step (?Rq*) or all at once ()? 

It cannot do so step by step, for that involves the loss of 
— the thing having already changed, i. e, ceased to be 
the moment the first step has been taken. If the thing con* 
tinnes to be the same eyen after the first step is taken there 
will be no cessation of the acting suited to the first step and 
thus there will be no possibility of a second step ever being 
taken. If, on the other band, the thing is supposed to change 
by the first step it loses its by so doing. For, to be 

no longer in the former state means to be There is a 

possible way out of this difficulty. Suppose it is held that the 
thing remains the same all along the steps, but awaits the 
arrival of a or auxiliary cause in going from step to 

step ; thus the changes are rung out not on the original thing 
which retains its sameoess and therefore but only on 

the series of But this makesbifc does not really 

obviate the difficulty, but only pushes it a little farther on. 
Thus, if the thing remains the same in spite of the arrival of 
the it means the has exercised no influence 

upon the original cause. Now, we ask: why has it not ? Is it 
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that it was waiting for another ?rf^lfl:^to come to its aid ? If 
sOy it only launches you upon regressus ad infinitum 

Let us now take the other alternative, viz., that of action all 
at once ( 4 ^JT<ni)* It will be readily seen that this is impossible. 
Nothing can put forth activities in all directions and accom¬ 
plish its effects all at once in a single moment of time. 
Supposing it can, all its work will be finished in the first 
instant of time, leaving the thing without and therefore 
different from what it wag before,—which amounts to a con¬ 
fession that the thing is 

©fc,—The logical result of the above 
confiict is that the 55 s put forward by each of the two parties 
is found to be vitiated by the called * ’ i. e, the 

^ ) which proves the very opposite of what it is 

intended to prove. 

«nr ^ etc.—The aobve line of reasoning 

with respect to and is to be applied mutatis 

mutandis to the dogmas of as held by the 

other schools, 

—Mntnal destruction like that of the two 
demon-brothers Suuda and Upasunda. 

Here is tbe story: \ 

I ^ »T?Te^ II #f f qw 

I sqf^m ii 

aiHII 

m 5iqqn^qr ' snn? qift qml 

II srT«n[r*nr#r ^ ^ sTiqnrq^ 

qi II ii 

w «rnft I q*T wql nq 

II OT 

II ?r?r i irjw '5 

^ A 11 m i ^ 

II srr^qi^ q*i«3^r i 
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—For the Jaina canon and its divisions see 
Weber’s article in Ind. Ant. ( 1888 and 1892 ), Eno. Rel. and 
Ethics, Art. on Jainism”, Jaini’s “ Oatlines of Jainism. ” 

51^ JFwn«T—Hem. V, vi, 35. 


Stanza XXVII. 

The doctrine of or as it is otherwise 

called, is not a doctrine of mere speculative interest—one in¬ 
tended to solve a mere ontological problem—bat has a bearing 
upon man’s psychological and spiritual life. This is the point 
of Stanza XXYII in which the author shows how it is im. 
possible to explain ( wNt ). and «ra<7-ir^qr— 

except on the hypothesis of 

I 

1. oto.—IE be exclusively the 

experiences of happiness and misery will thereby be rendered 
impossible. For, to be means to be unchangeable, and 
there cannot be experiences of happiness and misery one 
after another unless entin.'^oald pass ( change ) from one state 
to another. It will be said by way of a defence of the 

that the does not change, only its states change. 

This however, may be met by asking : Do the states remain 
separate from the or are they one with the en^ir^ ? 

In the former case, how could they be associated with ? 

Besides, they would be entire strangers to as foreign to 

it as any other thing in the universe. In the latter case, they 
are as good as not, and the old difficulty of accounting 
for change consistently with the of remains the 

same. Moreover, if is exclusively possessed of a 

particular nature, how can there be any difference or change 
of states such as one from ftfv to gor ? 

(2) and tfpf, too. are impassible on the hypothesis of 
exclusive For, the experience of g«T and are 
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brought about by yny and mq — which means that they 
should exercise a certain activity, and this is impossible if 
e n e g fH[ is i* unchangingly eternal. Remember that 

the Jaina does not deny the eternality of provided it 

is eternality-with-change. 

(3) and are similarly impossible on the hypo¬ 
thesis of exclusive ^9^ is the union of karmic matter 

( ) with every portion of like that of fire with 

a piece of iron; while is the annihilation of all 

Now, both of these would be impossible under the hypothesis 
of exclusive Thus:—is a kind of and 

is ersnSRt JnRiri i* obtaining what has not been obtained 
already. Thus, there are two distinct states involved in the 
notion of —the previous absence and the later presenoe, 

which are inconsistent with the hypothesis of changeless 
of errc^f^. Moreover, we would ask: How does a changeless and 
uniformly enduring suddenly happen to incur the tram* 

mels of ? Again, was he not before the chains of 
oame to be put on him ? Then, again, does the make 
any change in the or not ? If it does, he is like 

any other mortal thing such as a piece of bide. If it does noU 
80 as to keep the the presence or absence of the 

matters nothing to him, who remains as unafiected as 
^^T^rUT by the change. 

2. qqtfMetc.—The doctrine next criticised 
is the other side of the Truth regarded as the whole Truth viz. 
absolute An absolutely thing is that 

which is ‘ ’ i. 0 . that which undergoes absolute 

annihilation. 

(1) If is so absolutely to undergo snoh an 

[ annihilation it means an end to the law of Retribution-'-which 
requires personal identity of and 

WT etc.—Supposing the doctrine of the absolute 

u iRe q eq of is so modified as to substitute for 

e. continuity for identity: thus, not the identical but 

35 
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the continuous stream of consciousness which we call 
is both and karma being transmitted from one life 

to another in the shape of ^f^RfSTTS c* as impressions left 
on the err^ir^ by karmans—on the analogy of a colour which 
transmits itself from one piece of cloth to another. But the 
second position is no more tenable than the first. For, the 

and the which are sn})3tituted for and are 

pure fictions, and so they have been shown in the commentary 
on St. XVIII. 

(2) Similarly, under the hypothesis of absolute of 

the resulting lack of personal identity and the passing 

away of the original make and qpT ^^nd their consequent 
impossibie; in other words, they take away all 
sense from the law of Retribution. Moreover, if is 

in the sense of • existing only for a single instant 

he cannot be the author of yny and E'er the single instant 
is the length of time just sufficient for it to come into exbtence, 
and there is nothing left to spare for doing jerzj or [Note 

that a Q[fur is by iiypothosis and definition an infinitesimal di¬ 
vision of time, and so one one act. ] You will say: Suppose 
the t.ie first produced the 

and so on, so that theire is a continuity-mark, not the identity 
—of being. But this explanation will not do. The law of 
homogeneity of Cause atid Elffect would require that a 
happy should beget only a haj>py dfrr>F (9 and so the 

vicissitudes of happiness and misery in the would 

become impossible. 

(3) Lastly, under the hy[)otho3i8 of the absolute 

of ^nd are correlates which have no meaning 

unless they are predicated of one and the same 

Thus, rejecting the doctrine of absolute of 

on the one hand, and of absolute on tbe other, the 

Jaina philosopher lays down the doctrine of the of 

which represents the synthesis of the two extremes 
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C )• is the doctrine of iderdity^in-^ change^ of 

unitynn-difference, of onenn-many. 

qftoTTJTT '^tc.—defined. 

Yogasiitra VvAsa Bhasya III-12. 
The quotation is made from Vyusa’n commentary on Patanjali’s 
SiYtra, and so Malliseua is quite ri^^ht in saying 

The foot-note in Al'd? edition of the Syadvada 

Mafijari—9r3f ^ t ^rT 

R 1* is evidently a mistake. 

fTT^TTg^rf^^irT®—Similary it mr»y be shown that it would 
be impossible to explain i if we held 

the doctrines of absolute atid absolute absolute 

and absolute absolnte absolute 3Toq‘^^ecr. 

II 

qf : It has the double sense of ‘‘ others /. la non-Jaina'- 
heretical-philosophers, and of eiiemies 'b The word has 
‘-been used before in this double sense. 5Trf^=Hf3qf; such doctrines 
as give only a part-view of Truth ( ?rrrh%- 

eif^sr^aio Construe er^ir^JTfq 

—l^y as }fi '' ’ where 

See Kavya Fr. IL 

etc.—other paychic qualities are 
the * ^?T3rsTr<3TS ’ of Siddhas i, e* tli(‘ mentij qualities which 
have become their very brfuith. He ^ e, ^dddhas are classed 
among ^fl^s, not-withestanding ilu' 1 bs nco of ordinary vital 
airs ( ‘ SjsqsTTOS' ) in their case. Tne r )ot : 5 rr'^ moans ‘to 
possess vital airs or life,’ The vital airs in the case of Siddhas 
are the and similar quaiiti s. 

—These have heen enu nerateci in the foot¬ 
note of AMP edition: 3ir3«i, 

and tirr^^e- 
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Stanza XXVIII. 

etc —The author is next going to explain what is 
meant by ( 1 ) 5 ^, ( 2 ) and (3) inTr>r> 

—TattvArtha Sutra I. 6 . 

#fr^Wr^?T? 7 o--These are (1) (2) (3) 9TnRi 

(4) (;■)) ( 6 ) and (7) iftjfr See Tattvartha I. 4. 

etc.—derived from the root means that 
which is determined or known; all knowables. 

Hema i* in the sense of 

oommandment, that is, in the sense of ^mnst be’, not-may be*. 

— Na^/as are the points of views which disclose 
only truths. See below. 

snfN^*«*sr*Trnr ^—PramAm is the doctrine of Syadviida, 
which lays bare the whole truth which is the synthesis of 
extremes and not absolute extremes or fragmentary troths. 
JT in ormur suggests completeness of view. For the two 
avrieties of immt viz. and see Tattv4rtha VII, 12 . 
Pr, N. T. Pari IF, 2 etc. and HI, 1 etc. 

When a partial truth is put forward as the whole 
truth —‘It u, and is only:* it is ?. 6. a false 

proposition. 

Neut. gend. That is in When 
we do not know the sex ( of the child we use 

the neut. gender e. y. when we say ‘ f% V 

—When a partial troth is put forward as in the pro¬ 
position ‘‘frq^^’ss ‘‘It is/' without excluding, that is, denying, 
its contradictory by an ‘ it is i. e. a partial truth: thus, 

‘ is an illustration of But to say and thus 

exclude the element of absolutely is Sfinor is a 

syntnesis of and which is expressed in the 

which is the only sriTT^T-view. Thus: (1) is is 

is One-sided vision of the 

elephant; the idea is that the elephant does not keep both hie 
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eyes open, bat only one or tho other as he turns this way 
or that. 

Wrqt ( ^^ )• ‘ft 26 ’ from a 

certain point of view, implying that ‘ it is not ’ from another 
point of view. This is a statement of the whole. Truth, There 
is nothing or which wo see or which we should like 

to see ) which contradicts it; while there are objections in 
the other case ( e- the c:i83 of laying down absolute 

propositions like those discussed in the preceding stanzas. 

—Here we have exemplified 5 ^ 21 , and 
Tiyrar in the case of (1) Similar examples may be framed 

with respect to (2) (3) (4) (5) 

and ( 6 ) (7) and ( 8 ) These are the 

eight q^s mentioned supra—See St. XXV and Commentary. 

etc*—Construe the words in the Stanza thus : 

^Bdr^q: from to throw or cast off i. e. reject, refute. 
For the grammatical form see below, c^^q-yoii and you 
alone, ^ not even the gods of the other schools. 

etc.—That is to say, they fail to see the 

whole truth through 

—-One who knows the Path of 
Troth and is benevolently disposed towards others makes tra¬ 
vellers abandon the path which is beset with thieves* ( 
next, he shows them the Path which is possessed of at least the 
negative virtue of being not bad, though it is not positively 
good ( i. qq ) ; and, lastly, he points out to them the path 
which is *not only not bad, but positively good ( /. q^for ). 

—Aor. of ( Ilema 7S ^qTf^irar ). See 
Hem HI. iv. 60. IV. iii. 103; and IV. iv. 31. 

S^qi^qr —strictly speaking, qqr’q alone is Truth and 
not qq. For, qq to the extent that it does not disclose the 
whole truth may be said to be Error. 

—In the journey from ^q^qgT?: to qgrqqr 
(names of Agamas) ue^ from Inquiry to Establishment of Truth. 
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ft etc.——Exposition of the word. 

^ etc.—See on 8t. 77,1: 

See also Soil’s Com. on Acur. 1. i. p. 3. 

?rTHi?TOT?rT- o^c.—Here are two wortis of the 
same form ( ‘q%|’ ), one being a form of crf5!l5=T at the end of the 
compound, the other a noun ending in The commentator 
need not have made this attempt to explain away * * 

( See K. Pr. VIT ) which is after all not a very serious fault 
in a work of logic or philosophy. 

sr^nf^ srw Otc.—The author of the Stanza has 

arranged the three subjects etc. in the order of their 
degree of importance or ascending values ; Mallisei^a’s 
business as a commentator is to explain the terms, and so he 
will take i^p before ^;§Tqf, a knowledge of the latter being 
hardly possible without that of the former. 

?r^ *nr na^y be 

defined as fx. apprehension of a part 

of the object, the whole of which is revealed only by sriTP’r* Take 
with and not for, what distinguishes 

SlUri r from :n? is that it reveals tho whole truth while 
reveals but a part of the whole truth. In farther support of 
this, see Devasrlri’s definition of qpsT ( Pr, N. T. Oh VII ) 
quoted in the sequel: ^ s 

and not Note, further, that^fif is not simply 
but that is to say, knowledge of a 

part of the Truth and not merely of a part of any object 
whatsoever whether real or imaginary. Thus, ;fi|, so far as 
it goes, deals with Reality, though with only a part of 
Reality : Is not then, srqm pro ianto / Tho question and 
the answer will be found in a passage of Pr. N. T. Ratna, 
quoted in the sequel. 
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A part or a fra;»tii3nt, not nooeasirilv one part or 
one fragment. * «r?r: ^rsrrwsr^n ^rr ’ (Pr. N. T.) 

^ callefi because it conveys 

( from sft ) to the mind Reality as possessed of that particular 
^ or to which one desires to advert, although as a matter 
of fact that Realty is f) assessed of nu’nberless (of 
.•.Acar. I. i* p. 3 ). Since ^ operates upon a Reality 
which has been already revealed hy syirTO, sfqr follows trTTT^T* 
Of. ‘ WWPT******’ P* l>esides, numberless are the ;fqfs, 
because numberless are the v^s belonging to a tiring, and any 
one or more of them may be adverted to by the speaker. 

According to the explination iuere given conveys the 
Reality to the mind ( ); in 

the Bha^ya, on Tv. Sfltra, is explained as conveying the 
mind to the Reality. 

W^TT ^ —The quotation is made t rom the of 

Siddbasena Div4kara. 

'4 

oto.—As many are the statements of 5^^ as are the 
ways of speaking about a thing. 

etc.—The intinite number of has 
been reduced to the tollowing seven; ^rrw etc. The Tatv. SAtra 
enumerates five viz. HOf, and 

( “ " T. V. i. 3t j and after¬ 

wards divides iTiiiT into two uud into three: ( ^ I<1 
—Tv. i. 35 ). The two, says i he 13ha§ya, are ‘ 
and ‘ the throe are and 

( For explanation, sec below, ) 

—The «Tf^5TT^ or the point of view 
of the speaker may have reference either to or to u e. 
^ thought, or the word iu which the thought is expressed. 
Since these are the only ways in which the mind can approach 
Reality, we may take it that a <jivision of ?p|s which is 
founded upon them, so far as their foundation is concerned, is 
exhaustive. The points of view which have reference to 
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thought are all included in the first four ^nvs, while those 
which have reference to its verbal form in the last three* 

The infinite number of ^nfs and their reduction to seven 
types procede upon the principle of ‘ ssftfi ’ ( Diffusion, or 
Detailed treatment ) and ‘ITJIW’ ( Condensation, or Brief treat¬ 
ment ) respectively, says Devasflri: sijrHtrirranpm Tt<WTT-” 

( Pr. N. T. vii. 3); ( vii. 4. ); 

( vii. 5. ); 

(vii. 6.); (vii. 27.) 

[ For explanation see below ]. Here is adopted another prin^ 
ciple of division besides that of and adopted above, 

viz., and qiT^TTf^^, the first three tos being referred to 

the former and the last four to the latter. 

^tc.—The Naigaina viewpoint takes note of 
(1) — the highest which groups together 2{Si|3, gtiTs 

and in one class; (2) the frnTPqs e. lower inter¬ 
mediate universals, 8U(5h as and which are 

confined to ysqs, gurs and ^^^s respectively ( see supra ), anu ^ 
are, therefore, lower than though higher than 

etc.; (3) the ultimate each of which is unique in 

itself; and lastly (4) the which distinguish their 

abodes from other objects and are regarded as distinct from 
All these doctrines are well-known in the Ny4ya-Vai- 
se^ika system and so the author remarks later on “ 

Mark that the Naigama viewpoint recognises both miTTaif 
and yet it does not amount to 9T%<RP;iT?r7, iaasmuob as it 
regards each of these as absolute and self-snffioient, whereas 
looks upon them as different aspects of the same 
reality. One exception, however, is admitted to the absolute 
distinction between and in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 

system: it is the rooognition of and ather eTWFff7<niTr*(rB 

as (see Vais. Sfitras and Bh., Tarka Bhasfi, etc.). 

Let us now turn to other works and see what 
explanations they give of this Naya. A different explanation 
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of will be foand in the Tat. Siitra-Bha?ya and the 

Rajavartika with its Com. where is said to be 

"" —^according to which a %r[^ view 

consists in apprehending a thing which is intended. See 
also its illustration. A third explanation will be found in the 
passage quoted from Pr. N. T. of Devasiiri, for which see infra, 
and Appendices. Dr. Satisohandra’s explanation agrees with 
the one expressed in the text, except in one point, for which 
see his History of Indian Logic. 

—It is the view which ignores all f^^s 
and takes note of only. 

So Oto.—The Vyavahara view-point presents 

things as they appear to the ‘vulgar’ eye L e, it does not care 
for the logical or scientific method of ascertaining Truth and 
does not believe in things unseen, that is, such as lie beyond 
the range of human experience. All according to it 

must be subordinated to experience and that, too, common 
experience. Accordingly, it sees no reason to admit either 
or both of which it regards as contradicted by common 
experience. The category of if it existed, inasmuch as 

it embraces the whole world, would make us all omniscient! 
f The criticism would apply with special cogency to the Nai- 
ykyika’s doctrine of * Samanyalaksai^a-praty^satti ’ Bee Tarka- 
Kanmudi ]. Nor is the category of justified by our actual 
experience; for, what we percieve is a and not the ultimate 
particulars ( ) which are supposed to consist iD§ or 

belongt to atoms or perish every minute.| 

The only reality is the reality of what actually exists, 
what we all feel and handle, what exists in the living present, 
not in the dead past or the imaginary future, both of which 
lie outside the range of inn^ and therefore ol the real. 

§ The Buddhist view. T The Vais. view. 

i The Buddhist view. The atoms and their are 
Mwordiog to the Ny&ja>Vaise9ika. 
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^ ©tc.—See the Tv. Silfcra Bhasya i. 35, 

etc.—-It is the point of view snch as belongs to 
the common folk; it is not strictly correct; it refers to reality 
such as is accepted and rnderstood by the vulgar mind. 

(4) It agrees with the 5i|5r^ point of view in 
recognising the reality of the present only, neither of the past 
nor of the future, as the two latter are no more real than the 
‘horns of a hare’—which do nothing and therefore are nothing. 
Besides, the real is the simple—which does not admit of any 
division. Thus, the indivisible atoms are the only reals; they 
coagulate and act, and not the so-called bodies or gross reality. 
That which is its own, and not what is foreign to it, is the real 
in a thing. 

(5) 515?:—It is the point of view which finds a single ob¬ 
ject denoted by a variety of synonymous terms. At the same 
time, it recognises differences ol objects arising from differen¬ 
ces of gender, number, tense, agent (mood person or—• 

(6) —This view-point recognises diirerences of 

sense even in the case of synonymous terms, corresponding to 
the etymological suggestions of differing connotations, and is 
thus contrary to or example, pgf, jjrsR, —although 

synonymous, convey different senses owing to the differences 
of connotation suggested by their several etymologies. Thus, 
5^ signifies the lord of gods, the powerful god, tho 

destroyer of the cities, and so on, notwithstanding they are 

from the point of view. In other words, while 
the considers the denotative aspect, considers 

the connotative aspect of words. 

(7) —This point of view recognises the propriety 

oE applying a word to an object only while it is justified by the 
then character of the object. Thus, ^ which means that 
which does ( ) i. performs the work of carrying water, is 

applicable to the object only while it is actually performing the 
work on the head of a water-carrier, not while it is lying idle. 
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The mere capacity to perform that work, suoh as belongs to a 
^ before it is used or after it has been used and laid aside, 
does not justify the application of the word to the ^ in 
either of the two latter states. For capacity after all is 
nothing, no better than ‘the horn of a hare’. It is the actuality 
that counts. If we were to allow such an extension of the 
3orrect explanation of the word, the word would apply to 
the shells or the lump of clay even before the qj has been 
ictually made or after it has actually ceased to exist. 

etc.—(1) The qqqqq distinguishes between 
and and recognises both. The former is regarded 

IS the principle of unity or co-ordination—‘ ' 

—by which we know things as one, belonging to the same 
dass; the latter is its opposite. 

(2) The comprehends the whole universe in a 

dqgle concept— that of J3eing or Existence—which covers 
everything. 

(3) The accepts Existence as it finds it em¬ 

bodied in each particular object. Men in their daily avocations 
)f life are guided by this point of view. 

(4) The refers to the changing qqlrqs only as 

listinguishe i from the abiding For, all Reality according 
.0 it is perishable, constantly departing from the state of 
existence. 

(5) The recognises differences of connotation (but 

lot of denotation) in accordance with the differences in the 
orms of words, such as etc. 

(6) The ^qf^^qq goes furthorand recognises differences 
>f that is, denotation, corresponding to those of their 
lifferent etymologies. 

O) declares that a thing bears a particular 

lame only while it performs the f^qr which entitles it to bear 
hat name, not always. 

Note that these partial view-points become positively folse 
»d therefore * j^q' when they make not only statements of 
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part-truths, but go farther and put forward parMruths as 
whole truths* 

etc.—Many heretical systems have glimpses of 
part-truths and are so far right. But they are narrow and 
deny the other sides of truth, and there lies their folly. The 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems fall under the Vedanta 

and the Samkhya are cases of the Carvaka is largely 

based on the Buldhists follow the 

grammarians 

^ n etc.—See Devasflrrs Pr. N. T. and Ratna. 

etc.—There, is defined as the particular point of 

view by which a part of the whole Truth—which only the 
Jaina scripture has declared—is apprehended. 

etc.—The sri is so long as it confines 
itself to its limited area of truth; but it becomes *5^’- 
‘ sfmnnH ^—when it grows aggressive and ventures to deny 
other parts of the truth. 

The question whether is srwn’T pro tanto is thus dis¬ 
cussed in the Ratn.:— 

st«t: I 

srnmtwrsnssTw sr»Tn»r?# ^ «Kf^ i 

5nR«t i 

flwerar sro s rar Ri ^ a t 1 

wnire^r 1 jt %j[? 5 sr^t 

srm ^ !r «ks*i^ 1%: i 

*Trai?= f| 11 

^w?»iwg?rm • 

^rgeswfm m sfiq 

wgeffjirw wgy^ w<>qg{ftigTirw wggt^ »T « f n ^gj- 
?re«if«Tgi^ ^^rgjhiwi- 
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'T^: I ft wf? i nm 

sT^?bn«ft sm: fJtr«J«Ktw««nrmtR58^ jt srm'jf snft ftc?inirnrftT% • 

Taken individually, there is no end to ;Tif8 ( 3irrerrTirS%^- 
); bat in a condensed form ^bat is, generically 

they may be divided into two: (1) ysirrf^ and (2)«f*ftinf^* 
The former takes note of the 5 «q, and the latter of the 

?flwn% i 

rre*i I jmrrrfrft 

^ffSi^rT ’Tohni^fsif: I ^ ?s«iTf^!T^'nirqri^iT^raf?r, 

—Pr. N. T.; Ratn^. 

The first of these viz. is subdivided into 

(l)%rw!> (2) and (3) sir^R- 

(1) etc.—%iro~which may be said to be an 

abbreviated form of says Devasuri,—-is the statement 

l^ in which, of two or two ^f^^s or one ^ and one 
one is subordinated to the other. 

5r>5rm>w^=RTr#^ 

%TO> i —l"r. N. t. 

etc.—Illnstration of in which, of two 

^irs one is principal and the other is subordinate. 
i, e .—In there U ( ) consciousness bore 

and ^clboth are ^^s, but one of them, viz, is the 

subject and therefore principal. Rc^( existing) is subordinated 
( being made a that is, a predicate*) to the other viz. 

( which is a —the subject ) ^4^: I 

a 5a^;r^qfiy^4Jq^4;;fHT%5T I * f 

T.; Hatna. 

—Another illnstration of ^qr in which of 
two \9f4i3(s one is principal and the other subordinate. The 
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passai^e may be construed in two ways: (1) or 

(-) greg an i are the two of 

which —the subject—is the principal and cf^g—the predi¬ 
cate—is subordinate. Or, (2) of the two vr^gs, gpg ( Reality) 
—the snbject-is priacipal an<l ( jfsg with its 

attributes )—the predicate—is subordinate, 

i 

f? 'T^i’rasTf 2f«a f^^rsjrnn 

«rf^ f^5iw?!wg g g nWrfsj; ii 

• r% g?g gghigt ^gtfrrgr g^ggr fl5r«g?grg t 

gg’ragr srsiRg g ggmg 

ll^gpff gg: I —Pr. N. T.; llatna. 

(fPiT^e^ etc.—A. third illustration ol ggg—in which of 
one ^ud the other one is principal and the other 

subordinate. Here —the —is principal, 

and —the gg—is the predicate and therefore 

subordinate. 

gilrgfWf: i 

3T?t ^ greggr i i spr- 

g g^WTst^rggr i i g4p*fr?5wi)sg 

gnpg I —Pr- N. T.; Uatna. 

—When the principal and the subordinate are 
regarded as ahsoluteh/ separate, we drift into ggrvng. 

ggin^rwr gggggg i 
wisjjd^ Ccgif^-* i 

?fgpin«?^5r s^sspgii 

%ggTgifnwrr ii 
qqi gg wg ?Tg gsg qrfrgV ^tq/Tg: i 

^t ^q s q tgg^qg^gghrT^gVpgqqyT^gTgTOT cqgs^ i gqj gsq 
W^fl^ I «T: ’TqVq: W %f%g: q^iTtTT^ fTgm^ I qq gf 
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w giB! fTHtO ^ I *15 itiT«n€r «nfR: it fisiir’F'T: srfW^- 
'•■ I Pr. N. T.; Uatna. 

®tc-—IllustratioD of ^r^niT* To regard fr^ 
and %rr'«T or and ^cf in the above illustrations as absolutely 
separate is 

5gg:Trfrr5i^ 

ft^^icTfRr ^Trfrf^ I 

STv«(Tj?fifrr^ b wf ;m i 

—P. a.T., Ratna. 

^ir?5Ti? IB one in which only the nniversul is taken note of, 
the particular being quietly overlooked. 

^gWT otc,—It is of two kinds and ^rqq ( correspond¬ 
ing to the q?: and erq^c of the Vaisesikas ). 

^oe in which pure ysq i^ apprehended in 
*' Ais highest universality, that is as pure ^5|;, all the f^^fqs ( par¬ 
ticulars ) being overlooked: 

?fsq qr^nif; TH. 

etc.— When, however, an aggressive statement 
is made denying the fq^qs we pass from qq to qqT^r^. 

111. ^q'ri^Tor: ^^JifiliTqrf^Tr^^rJT^cfqror^: i ir^r 

?Tfq ?rar: wnjjjfrqi « «r|qqTfq?^qr?qra?5Tf^ 

%rT?r^(§q I 

fsqnffsqqT*^ otc.—^q^q^qq is one in which a ejsq is 
apprehended under any of the lower universals. 

jqnTTrqTT^ q5*qnT^|^ I 

I qqWq®—Ill.* when the ^sqs viz. q^, otc. are appre- 
pi. bended under the one head of and their particular 

features viz. qq?q, arqi^ etc. are overlooked, it is a case of 

«fqT-frqf. 

—When, however, you do not rest content 
with grouping ^>^4 ^^tc. together in one class viz. bat 
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go a step farther and deny their particular distinguishing 
traits ( ), you fall into 

Wr etc.—111. of the above; fTl# 

?T«ils«j|pwjj5!T!Tr j?s!TnJrrJTTT^^f«irf^: I srt ft swT«r^ 

(3) eto.—'When things which are brought 

together by are afifirmod and then distioguished as 

from an ordinary, conventional point of view—it is cq^fTf^nr. 

ftwq. q 3 fti^> q: «mw{!ftStqqm^ 

sqqfrqqq: 1 

qqff qq^^ ^bat which exists ( ^-Reality ) is 

either i[sq or qiftq. Now, as a matter of whole truth, qsq and 
qqfq are not separable, and yet ( got by ijq^qq ) is here 
divided into the two —qsq and qqfq. 


If: ^ etc.—It you go farther and insist upon an absolute 
distinction of jfsq and qq|q, you commit sqqqrqmm* For in 
reality there is no snoh absolute distinction. That is, From the 
ordinary or sqqqrt point of view we can allow you to speak of 
ifsif and qqfq, but if you insist upon their absolute distinction 
we must point out that you are going beyond your rights. 
You are setting up sqqfn; for qqin4> that is, qq for impq. 

The philosophy of the materialist ( qq qVqiqj if q ) is a good 
example of aqqgtq qiff* For, while be adopts the common 
people’s point of view in affirming the existence of matter ( as 
constituting our seif ) we may not object; but when he goes 
farther and claiming to be a philosopher be denies the 
existence of efhr ( our spiritual self), he falls into e q qfWH f g . 


qqt?^ I wft vi lftdCq o TW qirfiwnmnr 5 * tPi]WBNt»qqqiqif* 

qiAnqi 1 f«»«T sqqfifqqwrroqhqfiNi^ 1—Ratna. 


qqlqiO S qtq^^f etc.—Four more varieties of qq are added. 
These are sub-divisions of qsftqr(55w 5—<1) (3^ fl»q. 

(3) qnvftr^ and (4) qt^. 
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(1) 3 |^ etc.—point of view is one in which 

the actual phenomena (attributes or changes occurring in a 
substance) are principally recognised. It is called sff^-straight, 
because it does not bend towards the past or the future. 

jsq sr^nnnn 

Pr. N. T.; Ratn. 

etc.—111. “ At present, there is a feeling of 
joy in me.” ai^sr aj'n^qnq 'TSlNffra strer^'T 

3HTI?«T5{S>I | 

—When, however, you go further and deny 
the sub.stance-tbe —to whom the joy belongs, you fall 

into the error of —as, for example, the Buddhist 

does. qsii I ^JTrJTrfiT 1^ jrrasf'irflsrw^r^f; Trwr* 

I 

(2) ^pjrf^^sr (=^r^f»r?:«f^^?r^»irs^'i>q?T>^5r'^!T) Thus 

we may distinguish between the when we say or 

etc.—according to the different terminations applied to 
the root—notwithstanding that there is a single of Being 
behind them. 

etc.—But it we go further and distinguish between 
the f^^s as if they were so many realities distinct from each 
other as *713 etc. we hill into the error of 

(3) ®tc*—is one in which meanings of 
words are distioguished ia accordance with their different 
etymologies. Thus, ^as[ etc. ( See supra, and Pr. N. T. ) 

qrqliriVirRi etc.—But if anybody thinks that correspond, 
ing to the different synonyms etc. there are different 

individuals he commits 

(4) etc.—When a word is taken to signify 
an object tvith thef^qr connoted by its etymology, it is 

( See snpra and Pr. N. T. ). 

37 
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etc.—Another principle of division: of tho 
seven, the first four are and the last three 

etc.—every preceding qq is wider than every suc¬ 
ceeding qq; every succeeding qq is more limited in extent than 
every preceding qq* fhis may be shown as under ; 

otc.—It may be objected th it, according to 
the above, ^q should be wdder than but as a matter ot 
ftict, qqf is the widest, iaasmuch as it deals with all that is 
( )• Bill' the objection can be easily met; iqqf deals 

with only Being; qqq with both non-Being and Being. %qq 
is thus, wider. 

—sqqfR deals with particular forms or entities 
of Being; while with general Being, is, therefore, 

wider than sqqqrt, 

^^qrqf^qqo —is concerned with the present only, 
sqqjr?: vvith the past, present and future, sqqfrc is thus wider 
than 

etc —qr«'qq deals with which it regards as 
dififering according to the diTerences of time ( tense ) etc. 
makes no such distinction, and is, therefore, wider. 

srrkqqlrqo-q'qfW^ dis'iaguishes between the ^^qs ot even 
synonymous terms e, g* etc. according to their varying 

etymologies, qsq does not do that, is, therefore, wider 
than 

jrf^T%qo—qq^jjr is confined to ar^s only while they per¬ 
form a particular fil^qr, and thus it distinguishes between «fqs 
according to the f^qrs connoted by the term, ^qf^qq dis¬ 
tinguishes from but it applies the term to Indra 

even when he is not engaged in ^ destroying cities/ is 

thus wider than qq)jnq. 

qqsqqqqf^ etc.—Just as there is srqpqiEriErHI^i so also there 
is q«wriW?ft~the differerce being that the former is of the 
nature of the latter of ( Bee ante. ) 
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©tc.—Tattvartba Bhasya etc. are the principal 
sources of information regarding 

STHW g etc.—OTT^ or the view of the whole truth 
embraces all the The srqs become srirrH" when ‘ 

is added unto them. cE. Samantabhadra : “ ^?iff^^...etc. 

fTW otc.—See Tattvartba Sutra, Bhasya and Com, 

I. 15^16, 

aTRTOT 


1 

5R^rafr 

1 


1 

1 


i„ 

<T?T*nT«r^ 

(l) (5^) 

1 

1 

{\) (») srgTTR, 

i 1 

1 

(<^) 3Trn*T. 1 


0 (siRTTwqrr^) 

1 

IT' T 

1 1 


1 

(i) «iTOf 
(^) 

r“ 

8jTnfhT^^ 

1 

“ 1 
. 1 

(\) / 

(l) airqf^l 

(^) 

(«) «rR<nr \ 

(j}) 



Appendices. 

1. The authors of the ani iU commentary divide 

the schools of into two kinds: (1) 3[5qrrf^5^ and 
i. e. (1) those who believe in sabdance, and {2) those who 
believe in modes. The first bolievo in tlie principle of unity or 
permanence, the second in that of diversity or change— 
corresponding respectively to the tvo citogorios of 
and or to use the langmgo o? ) and 

These ate the onlj two fuiilaiu'^ntal the other sf^js 
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mentioned by other writers being sniisidiary varieties of these: 

•9 srwT*^i»f^ nq: 

5lr?T«rTf^^^K<E*I »TTW^W^^'TTWTf7«I%: • 
arwiwsir sr; JTfaft^T- 

srRirf^: ?r??f«Trarf^2ir^ ^r U” *• «• the prinuiplo 

of' the main division is one of dichotomy and therefore no 
other variety is possible alon/^sile of it, all the other varieties 
which are mentionel in other books falling under one or the 
other of these two: ( ^ ^ ^€rr Rt 

Rsp^Tr^rT^r:—‘^adimati. ‘‘ 5t^T^5 wm- 
^ ir^r: Com. ) 

The is next divided into ‘ ' or simple and 

or complex^ represented respectively by the Unitarian 
Vedantin and the trinitarian Sftmkhya. Both these schools 
of while they criticise their opponents from 

their own standpoints, are themselves criticised by the 
Before proceeding to subdivide the latter, 
it may be mentioned as noteworthy that the author of the 
Saihmati does not mention qqqqq- But the commentator 
notes it and gives a derivation which is more probable 
than that given by the author of the P. N. TattvA- 

lokalamkara and others. Thus, he says: 

“^«i! g *r^ t»T«m57 

T%r«J?5rfff5r?q5| -g ggdHa f^iTR«i7^»Tn=fTn»Tqf^ *51 I 

ffg I 35T^»mtS^5R«ir srfrhraf^rJTW 

^^iwwisjf^rHrg I srRt'T’ern:''” srRifVrtrrqT! i—” «• «• is ibo 

method of arriving at absolute conclusion regarding the nature 
of things, e gt something is and something else is 
‘ ’ a technical term of Indian Logic, which means 

deduction or arriving at a conclusion from premises. It is to be 
noted that according to %qqqq different things have different 
natureSi such as, or that is, some are f^q and 

some are not that one and the same thing may have 
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different aspects such as and The latter is 

the ‘ srirm ’ or whole view, while the former is only a ^ or 
part-view, 

‘ * is common-sentje or popularly accepted 

view of things. Thus the commonly aocepted view which 
speaks of and srfi^fclr is an example of 

(srm'x-irJRr-iTfJrfir- 

sT^Tf^sT <nS«r%; ^rtrrfvfrf^ s^srfninnanrrtr: 

—Com.); So far we have been dealing with 

Next wo come to qpjinrH^* is the naive view which 

takps note of what appears to be only now and here 

^j;3r?rrfrf% 

—Oom ). The Buddhist s||urvT|f^K view that all reality 
is is an example of this kind. It arises from confining 

the attention to things here and now, that is, Similar/ 

—another Buddhist view—which attempts to avoid 
all the difficulties of epistemology by regarding ideas as the 
only reals may be looked upon as Or, one may get 

rid of even this trouble, that of affirming the reality of 
and thus hold the simplest of all doctrines, viz. The 

first it the doctrine of Buddhist realists, and 

the second of the fhe third of the 

Next, RlftR 

I RRffI—Rfr, 

I cr3s^4^srr 

Riff W R THRR ?.WR: %fk 

RR ifh R I ^TRRpfRrRT f| fR<RR JrR^RR RRTRRR^: I 

rrtr^rfr: I qRr^R^RRTg ^5RR^^ir srrrrr: i ” 

It will be notice 1 that rt^rrr insists upon punctiliousness 
of language so much so that it would not permit the use of 
the plural for a drop of water or oven ^^RR%’ (although 
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grammatically Bouod ) instead of ‘ ^ where the ftraif is 

Of course, this would involve a great deal of revolution 
jn the use of words, but this is necessary it we are to avoid 
looseness of language and secure complete correspondence 
between language and things, expression and things expressed. 

recognises the distinctions made by time; 
recognises distinctions due to language. Moreover, it frankly 
admits that in doing so it has frequently to override 

—carries the punctiliousness of language still 
further (gipTT)* It recognises differences of things correspond¬ 
ing to those of synonyms, 

q«n ^ wi I ?T«na— 

irer%: I i 

i” 

sirs^f^Via!?irTa<Jrfii%wr«iTi!ra ?T^ar^5 ^ 

Jtif— I 5rr^ f^r ?T|«fr 
5Tr*TTR5r/^ riftrw# srPc^^qf^irifT^g: i 

“ *I?r ?^srr#r ^ 511 ” i- <?. goes even beyond 

While the latter insists upon recognising distinctions 
of things corresponding to distinctions of synonyms, q^ajTT 
wonld confine the word to the thing jnst while it perforas 
the which it connotes. 

2. is thus characterised in the Raja-Vart>ka: “iriTfOT- 
Jr«»7iar^S^§r^5I^1fl which is osplained as follows: 

“ *TR JTflPJT I sT JTlTroirtTrfT- 

<Tft^^?rTJrTJJr??r4 :1 n^«T»i>iTraftnr^5nfttT?ff^rEr?fr?r?jmiT5n 
^ JT^ir 1” Its primary varieties 

are sai l to he “od "Iso called '!{«HfrfSf,f' 

and which practically convey the same meanings. 

The words are explained as follows: xrf^tr 

9[5?l«Tfsr4^ STlfftS'^ «ir9r/l^?ra: Hn:a*?ra-?OTRl^ifenTff75?«^rf^ 5«<Tr 
I ^’m<?wrRer jt 

jr«7«rf^ 11 w>i^t ^str- 
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5T ?f3[«R«TTW^ jfsjrrj^^ i 

^TT^^7'jrT%rafr>rr^«fnifif jt ?t^ts«r;^ i 3T»i^r 

8I^[^ Ttrif^ f^«T[«T?T ?r<l4: l ?s?t *Kirin^ I sffft- 

^ 5rr«jfs^t> 

W; i 

«nffq i?^4: ^r^#R?T h ?«i»nfterT*rr>T?r4rf|!ieigfTW?^ wr^ncnTT^rgc 
H ^r^rm««i<^?r»TTr%^ W*frf^^r: i ar^^rs^srinl: irfrst^ 
?5fi^9rr4^s«?r 5rf?i?irfWsrr3flrif^%lf^Jwq ^^giT?RF?R^if^ j?sin* 
r«f^r: I 

wiri^^s « 

Noxt the are olassifieJ and defined as follows: 

(1) 3T^^^«<Tin^nrr^ W<W= —which is explained thus : 

T%n^«?iR«TT%f^ ^n^Twra air wnir:) w^lr hitjt: 

RiTif moans that to which one goes, f. g. 
object aimed at, the idea of an object ( ) ’>s 

distingnisbed from its accomplishment; the end, purpose, 
intention, objective. —is a statement with reference to 

the objective. It is illustrated thus: 

rR% 5<3iT^ I tim i ««ir 

n«flrfg% 

e. g. A man goes out, axe in hanii, to fell a tree^ take some 
wood out of it and mako a ( a wooden measure for 
measuring grain )• Whenaskei ‘why are you going?* he 
answers * for a Now here the immediate object of going 

is to cut a tree, but he says ^‘for a —which is done 

with reference to the final purpose of going. 

(2) ^g;— ‘ggg* is that 

in which many are collected info one without coutradiotiog 
their own nature e, g. when one s^ys —the 

( ^^SirRlr ) oE is not denied, but it is subsumed under the 
higher category of similarly, all the ^^8 whether made of 
gold or clay may be called by the class-name which does 
not deny the individaal natures of different ^ 3 :s and yet brings 
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together all the aad oalls them by a class-name, ( q? 

«n5= ” ) 

(3) 9T?ff sqgrgry:— When witliont denying 

the general ( 'I or,e specifies a particular, for that alone 
wonld serve his purpose, the is called cqsi^. ( 

)—(aliing out ( ) a part from the class, 

atfirmatively ( ) that is, without denying the truth of 

The necessity and scope of this ^ are thus explained 
in detail: !Tt^ 

«tnr?n:5Tti i—5^*V ^ 

«r^>irr>ifhta i ^ 

m»TFiRat srff 

w?T?T<TT5n:s ^1*1' ’rw?«iTqrsrnf««Ttf^ =?f ^irtrqRirf^ srr^ 
^insf I tiwjni qiwq; s’i*»h??r f^wn: i 

This detail shows that is the opposite of and 

takes note of the particular instead of the general which is 
the viewpoint of frn?- 

(4) gsT’Tras ffl^- —3ivg: ^ uger qynrf^ 

1 fT^W^IIT^VIRfcRlWl I 

t. s. the straight or direct point of view, which takes 
note of the present only, for this alone is directly the object 
of knowledge. 

(5) ( ‘ gsf * 

is the qq which insists npon accaracy of langaage. It tolerates 
no looseness of language in point of gender, number etc. it 
it conflicts with reality^ not even if it be allowed by grammar* 
( See the examples given aboves ) 

(6) !n«frfr«rofiid5^r<l SjfWfj:—srTsrwfs^ 

wrfJre^! i fa: aftiaeara; •. 
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I 5T[5rmw»Tfir5^?air?i; i 

5nfsrr'0m-*) ii «r*i3rT «»> ^ 

Synonyms connote differences of meaning, and so they 
should be employed with strict adherence to their connotation. 
This is the point of view of * —z. c* the presentation 

of the connotation before the mental eye. 

(7) » which is explained: 

^r?JT!Tr i T^^^r^cr- 

r^v^«T: IT Tft'irfjfir m\ ^ =TW?«nTsn3{^ 

r!?q^^'JTTm*irqT?i: I »!^rfir^q?TqiqfW?H8fr'JT 

It tra^T ^7f??T5Tr >ims^i>%^«ir^iTniJTfclr 

?Tm n^rfrw mf^r% ^ • 

h ^«i5rr ^wi?jti irr^ »j?t: 

Tfi:wreriW%^tv:JT^*Tr^:T^ q^^^r^TTf^'rRir^ »i;tif»^- 

JT??ir?Hr=S'7®^ u 

3. The author of the Tattvartha-S'loka-Varfcika observes: 

n I- 33. 

—In its most general form, ;;rq[ is hut one, and it consists 
of the presentation of a particular truth—which is part of the 
comprehensive truth which is expressed in ^rs[T^. He next 
divides them into two main types: 

^rV^fy II 5^ 8^nd ( the latter including gnr )~of 

which the first comprises the three %Tm, and and 

the second the remaining four, and 

The term is explained thus: ^ 

ft 1—2. e. that by which jjart of the truth is conveyed. 
The different qnEfs mentioned in the Tattva-Sfltra ( I. 33 ) 
spring from the two primary ^rgs, and q^fp^o ( 

I ^ .rqT sqi^urm ^rar q^sjrqsfqrgt). 
The author rejects the view of those who hold that there are 
four ^8, unTPqo and being added to jpq* and qqtq* The 
ground for the rejeotion is that they are included in jfBii and 
38 
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Next, is defined qq %»n?r TOJ 

and is explained in two ways: (1) »I^Sq 

qsi^si: e.g. fpn !T?qff^«5<T: tT^fJrsrra and (2) q^T 
4lsq WHT %»WT »T?i: I dt is distinct fronn and sqqfi^; ior 
these refer only to a part of ^qq—qqj 'Bf qiaa^fq: 

I ^qq^q, qqr^qfq^qqsrqq^qq: I %nq being thus shown 
to be indispensable, the total number oE ^s is seven and not 
six as some have urged. Others, again, speak oE nine ;t^8 

thus:—qifrq%qq:> ?sq%qqi» ?sqq?ft«^qqSrfift l qq qqq^qr 
«T^q*ffq^nql sq^qqjfrqqq^rsqsqsfqqqrswqqqf^ i flt^Oql f^qr i 
gif?5q^qq-*. 3Tg«:y5q^nqa/^ i -jrftqagq^ g5?5qr^rTq'r#qqq:i 
g^qsqsqjrqqqirq^q:, 3Tg5:?5qr«rqq'rqqqq:i sigifSfsqsq^qqqfq- 
%qq^fq qqqT qnq: i qq?rqq?3 qqqqrqf ^v 

qqiqq! qftlqqsqr: i 

Next coming to W?, the term is thus defined and explained 

q*5^q ofn qq^ qq; I 

qqf^Tfq^lqq clgisrqi ^qqq ii 
qqqflwqq^^qqq q#qnf> f? i 

Next is sgsr^Tf , which is defined and explained as in the 
Rajavartika:— 

il^qrqmqW i 

qIsqfRi wwqqi^i qq: i 

Next bK^aga — 

“ ?tnr«qfe q^ qg; i 

qiqrsqq goflnjqif i?WRqTq'f'niqt ' 

Next qfsqqq — 

“ ^Tfqft^qlsshq ^ q; q^qiq^qf i 
HTSq q«5qq: 5FfRqrq?qr5Treq: n " 

Lastly, fTqfiTqg— 

“qqfqqr«q*»tq •” 

qq: Wg. \ e. g. %^: qrat q?qrqT f5wifNn:r: I 

qi«qi ftftqrq«^?qT3fTl^qirJrasqqgf--L e. synonyms are really 
words wRh diflEerent meanings. 
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In conclasion, the division of ;nT3 a°d 

and their comparative extents are thus stated in the T. S’l. 
V&rtika: 

$r«n: u 

^R'JTr?>TSK: I 

«R: 55T: 95JTTRr? II 

sr i 

*r?rfl^imwwTHT5rmf^*n«r*Ti?^ ii 
W ft ^i^re«T^?T^wfrl 1 
?T5r sR^sT^i? %n»T??T jtMht II 

»TlI?W5|?TOSf^ I 

5T ii 

^airnimJTi'g?:: i 

%f?5Tft^arS’:9^«rf^g<T»F:3H: I 

*T^c^r?iT?miS5( i| 

!T ^«?Ta[ fTSTw^rsf^ II 

sr»i;?ri4^ ^t^t: ^r*rf5T^7rr: u 

The Tattva S'l. Vurdka applies the principle of to 

tiie ;tji 3—which is detailed in the commentary as follows; 

?? «ri^: ar=44: 

6*r^?rerft/5r: ?rf ^'g^rre^i B«r^?rT??T i 

4. Siddharsi’s commentary on the Nyayavathra of Siddha- 
sena Div&kara deals with the subject of in fall detail, and 
like the commentary on the Sammatitarka, it shows how the 
Mfferent systems of Brflhmanv and Bauddha philosophy 
represent particnlar or partial viewpoints only, that is 
to say, they are sp^s and not Sfin^- See— 
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sit^rrir’F ifiwf: I 

«7«PT^rersts4: sr*r^«T Wtt: II 

NyayavatS-M, 29. 


.. r!«ir giTcTffmaHiTTonRr^T 

STT%:. II 


««ft?^rrqriTr^r^»m«Tf7 a®r?a?>n'crsr'^r?rT>3Tr^aal% 
frrawR^^'sr^^^WTTairr sr^raTTn^: i.. ii 


wiT^aTwgrT^rr^srsafrifrrsrarra^f^ %!i, tRarf^ sr«Tr>r- 
jm^n^iTwa R5(TVTR#^sr R«Tf^, aTs^msJUTfJr^K Rt?T fa«rrt ?f^ 
»TTwnn sfT^ a ^ara:, a^aTwS¥a«T»TJT^! i. 

f%»j?r JR^ra ?r sf^argr^r^t w» i arasa- 
vTUTvaiRTfr aaT% Jrr'ra^ R%^aiTrft?«T?ftf^ 

!Rr: ir>Tfiiirf%^f«Br^vfR't 1 ?r5«i nt^^fsfvrtra: 

f?|[T%e: ?fa4'ii... 

aa srirmsge^r^airra srf^am aa f^aaasR^atsa 

^rajftar: tr^arwa ffa i 

a aq: jnTT'JrnpTsa fjrar^flr; af^? aqa^ja qa; aqagqm- 
amrara; aam^a, aTa^an?araaafrl5aia:aTaf^ a^asaafitaqa^fota 
asRTff% ?aTaR!:.w^a aa aaraaat^a ffa aa gapaan^aar^^^- 
am^ aa ajfna*^ i a#aaf^?taiaaa^Rara; ai:a:a«afa^a* 
arafaraifa i aj^aar saraarT ^ i aasaaif^arir^gaM a^ar^ata^- 
a^fiararaan'^aramr a aa^ata • aarf^ ^aaraflf: alaaiflr- 
aati^ataaftaiaaarfi^'a aa aar: a^ai^ar: i aaar—^aaaa?- 
saafR-slaaarsaaafiia^a^jar aar ^Rr i aaiswPtaf^ a aa a"«f?^ i 
araira aal^antaara^t f(% aa^ a^a^ i arf^rara^ra^^sr^'a 
ar Jta^fa, asa^acrarara: i aror«a^tf /^$a^at ar i 
aRfrsR- a:fa^ sjtaf^aw i arar?a^rf^a 3 a»r a?aaa- 

wftf^Ramgair ar aarat i aa ^ ^aar^^aoraaorr: amafirararal^ 
^scatJr aaagaaC'a^&af^a i aa(T'*t ^ arar?a- 

ft$raT^«^a ajagar^^at ^aa: i ^ 3 a: ^aa Rrar?4 aR^a 
aRRPRanr: wgn ^ 3aaa¥^waftaaraRa^tla ^«aaffaaaaa^' 
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'T^4*rfi«^raf»5T ?T%^3ip*rr s<r?gn:-1 ^ ^or«frft<nf: 

«rTm«5®«frjrT ^tirn: sawrr ?j?w^Trnrf^a ^ i 

ffm ^ *fhn?T^: 5r5?PTt grr^^fsa ^ ff ^ i 

^ 3 ^?<Tma> «fsrhn srfif% sTT'^mr, rifi 

^ g ^^ST^f55*Trf^S5r<Tr%RW«*n%fr?q 51?^: sTpqr^n^ 

^ ^ *»rS?I 

'r?T?w% srrsfnf^Rt ?Tq^f*rs»T?mmf«r fm ii 

Since the different systems of Bauddha and BrAhmana 
philosophy arise, as shown above, from the fact that their 
teachers have failed to see things whole, it follows that their 
teachings are not so, a question arises: Why has the 

subject of partial viewpoints—called —been discussed 

here, in connection with ? The answer given is : 

Because q-qs, though wrong ( afr^Rr^T ) as statements of whole 
truth, do deal with part truth, ( sr5RT^!crf^’T5rf^^4^q^fr??Tf ), 
and so come to be considered in the chapter on 
Siddhar§i next proceeds to show how all ‘ ’b or truths 

which the different systems purport to convey are embraced 
in the classification of ^ which is hero given. Thus, 

^nROET^or i Next, srt i 

P. N. T, [ These—^riTF? anl —again laaj bo taken 

as independent of each other —severed, distinct,) or 

only one of them may be recognised and the other overlooked, 
or only the popular view—as distingnished from the logical 
view—of and —may be accepted. ] Similarly, 

s^crBierar l again, may be 

sr^fBT or ?rfvrgsvTTf^%'^ST5^r- Thus will arise the different 

’ran: ” i i 

<T^<Tr4(ffsf^9 sf i?TO3«i»TirrCt i <TJiiiTr 

Hf^cT 5T ?f5«T/^?i¥3W*rp:! i aFmRa’Ki;, 

'r«rfqift«spT! I fff^^ f^aslsf^a^sr i 
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i »Twr»^rt^ Twru'fntmwnf* 

»iffg«T^qjTf«TO»TR^^m^«n*T i%r4 i «??nr 

5K?«ar¥5n»rTC«^' 

g?p II—argjffniT^srrfNT. Com. on arg^. This illustrates 
the sr^3 in their relation to the problem of the nature oE 
substance and forms or modes. 

6- “w5wigjnw%”??nfl—cR i ?r|grf?n 

wr—«i«g; ^ mRt in?—^1% i 5 h%,^, 

awrr rwi^ fraictr^JT^?; sr^nr 

?r#rf^ ii ?T^ei??fr ii«tT 

-HSF^q Jure fairrgf«rf*ffJTfq ?T?g€rf^% f# >TT5ftHf»n?iTf? 

%»T«: srwffm^5?Rf i unTr?[r?ru ^ptt— f^5r%?mriT- 
cn?tT«*iqvnsTif^qurg?:7T^sf^ ufwswrf^rn’sifflr ^mr: ii “hw? 
mfl ” I fC fi«<ir?l'TliT5r¥!fRpfrs% fg^^^lJT7T^T Tgf’h:, 

f? ?*i»5i?T?7r'?r5i g q trf^Ttr^sp^ i erqr 

! ?f3r»^ qrtJT^ qtfqrr^ ? nlffm—5«^ 

^gqrqrj^wi ^ ■iT?r —^ qtqfrftqqq »t i qrqffnca?*^?^ 
«r«r>, q^qu^r q=qt:% ar^qrra ” fr^ri? i qt qi??- ^ 

%'^'<hTgjpqqr 3qqfr?m:qn§«qfq Hiqqq: qgquRnsqnsqrsqi i 
31# Raqqqq^ qgq'if iqraiq sqqfn?fq «f Hsrqi^ 

f?qT?—“ w !q/5R®«P»ih%" fqfq«jqi4 fi% Irq: i.i ^r 

jfnraiifqnq’isjq^q qnT^qmiff^qHiqrqiqsiRT^qut 

3T ^«iq! 3rg?q«r3 r%%!qqi^: i.i ai?^ qfaqstqjTtqr^r- 

^qi^qq q^<r T ^3 qn % 3 q r Jtwfsqr: 3 f#R«qi^: i 3?^ 
sqqyn: fw nrarq: i qftqtqilt srqqqfq f^iqqt 331% f%^q^r 3^3 
*T33i% «^f^^qT3rr3t.ggiftf3T?—‘3f3?: 3 t% q’ ?«qn% i « qq 
^3T3fr 33 3333^3 f^qq 3^333 |f3 3^313 333^ sqq^Tmqq- 
3ITqfk I ^ 53^ 3l^^q fqqqr 3 33f5^ 31^ 33tsf^ gaf% sqqjrdqq:- 
Pk ll#3 ? I ^ 31^33?T3r%’s-33 I 3;qf ? I ««33?IT733qT, %5q33I3- 
^33333^3 3?^ qrqrq: I " m% 3Tt33^% ” I ^3tfWqrl 
fq^itsqqqt 1 q3t3f? I “ fi«rs?n3r ’’fqrf? i f%3r sq^q: ?3Tf^#l q?q 
qqrqr^jqqf 13^i^r f? q^Rtfrqqrs^q mwsq?^- 

qaq^q r% 33333^3 ^ 3 ^ qq^^reqrlVqrqq 33^3131 

N3 t 3> r 3* f3fT^urt^ 3333331'?^ 315^ 33333l33I^r%^Jl3 33 33 |3>! I 
333Tq[ 531?/^ f333lf%3rF3l»333rt3 ^3f3ft?r% fJwTSqf’lB^qif^ I 
" qnigpr** 3v3?I3> 5tf3 ” I 3533[q3q qqriUtT sf3l%3Tf-“33 3C1- 
q^imq ’' fir«3l^ II " 3T333T33n;w^|or ?nTf3f?lrf 33^Hn^ ’’ 3r 
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WST: 3?*^ ?P!n?«re<I5T- 
=E?i^;r =3 I iT^rf<hnrs?T5f?q[m'n5r«i§[ar^?iis??i 
Tf f5r?r^f^‘st5TTqh»s^%?r5Ji^^ «iq f 

w^s?:7«r^ ^ • 

?«t*nmr?5^^?«T^5r?35^ 'jsr s^jk: JTsr^a ^ ^ 

5RfwR«n^ I »T^» JT’snrs’i^^i f^rom i sr^a fw^lrntR 

wsR^’^T’^iRai^W'TT Jssqrf^ I “ "?«r(r^ 

?T<E«i srrwf^R^rjrr^?T5T5?^q ^r«Tc%5r ?frs«ir ^ler^^rJRa aft- 

^rR ^jfr ?rr*f^5ra ??fq^nt ?ftsfq ?rRRf:qt qq: 5i«? 5?gqq& i 
“ q ^ fii%eqj^ ’’ qa f^q^q?5rt^f*ffii irrf«irqiq?g?[r5T'qfiBnq*3t 
fq?^r qrcqq i q tsrrq iFi%i[=qqq?isr% • 

5qi^?»^ qdfrq=qqisqq?5q?qTq fTqTwtsfirSq! ^fq:i f%f 
fi^r %fq fTJT^q qfq: T%qq ^eql^q q^q*r?: i qq qq?qq qqi'^qg^r^?- 
g?r?Tarfl[;i q qra qqqr%^sf^ qqtqqr arq^ i finsrsti^- 

qfgqf=arqf5qr?j; I qqrfl—5;?«is?q gq Ifsr^R^q g qtraif^qtqt. 
qqw: q?gr^f q^qi^qs^qqqn qqlq^tsqqi f i %q»3t, i r*»w^i?fiqq^- 
qrRrRT%q^'^5?qT;i i qir: ^ *3^^; ir?qis?q asj 

qqrq ftqr%?r frqqqts qq^q^^qqi t sFr%g f q^qiqr^^ qrqqq^f^qiq 
f qqrsgq f« qqTf^rqg ?t% i arwr* qmq «qqtqs, ?q?q- 
qiT'r »n«qf5ifq ii “q ^qrqq<^qrf^”fq—wrq?»i«^ w'n^qr^qjq- 
qqnf^Bqr m q fq^tqq?ft?q45» qqr ?qrqT?«rq qq ^«rf^qr firqq qqr 

qir q qqfq f%g qtl^tWRqWrq^qr 5j3lf qipqe'f ir^iHra unqM: II 

q*ri: ii 

'~«Tiqqqqi--fTf^*n;fi^q^ qqr^w?: 

The importanoo oE this long extract lies in the fact that 
the doctrine of qqs is traceable to the Siltras or Agama. In the 
first few lines the illustrations of ^qqqq referred to in the 
Sfttras ( see our Text p. 162-168 St. XXVIII ) are explained 
in detail. These are old and obscure, but the commentator 
does his best to explain them. Next a very important point is 
introducd viz. the distniction between ‘ f^aniqq ’ and * xqq^- 
qq! ‘ that is the scientific view and the popular view. This 
corresponds to the distinction drawn in Vedftnta betweu the 
points of view of qqqp^ and cqqfr^^-^which has also its parellel 
in Buddhism. A very interesting point, which is supported 
by an extract from the Prajaapati ( one of the Agamas is 
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the strange dootrine that as a matter of absolute or scientific 
truth every object—^, g. even a black bee—possesses all the 
five colours but only one of them is patent—the black in the 
case of the bee—while the rest are latent. A simlar doctrine 
regarding the constitution of matter is held by Ram3.nnjd>oarya 
who says that when a piece of mother-of-pearl is mistaken for 
silver, it is because the silver is in the mother-of-pearl; and 
so is even a serpent in a rope I 

7. I 

3TWSI 3 fIfITtaft fW 11 

[ I 

WTfiw g aflRTf? ^ « ] 

'T^rsii i 

»?>Tt ®r»Tr ^nrf otnirsT^^^T i 

wnfsnroi ^ ii 

^ II ] 

^TWiwr i ?ra <?% 

jfwrosT^ Hfgqgf^r srsTfrrf^ ffWjrf 

1 5f««l*np®?^!n$: wnTF?R?r 

I fRt nrof^s 11 

?i5g*T ^ ?rr«T9rg i 

^mgrart ?if?*r ^ h 

^iCTfll«l«y||«U% u ] 

?if*Hratnig i ??T«rT?—i i 

en?—»iar4 

I ^#nii jt wrg i sr^iif— 

i3TJ?i*«iJwrs/^, ST g ^sfsnsf^ 

fw f«n9 - ig TTrsTr«TfJrrfl?T?^Tg, ssys^g,, «rgTRg 
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^ wr ?rr: i 3pnT|f?^»Trms«ir- 

5rq[5*(m^% wwrs?i^5r 

HJifSTqiTw ?5*T«T|ff?i^ fra ft’firm II fra nrsarra: ii 

«T5r f^W'RTf^iItra^tT: SKT^Trf—ST3 ^»W%^ira fSJUTIp^rra H 
«rar f| srsT^Trams^ iw-g?JT-?5rir rair^r ir^ 

Jr^r«P% !T »rar^ ^sre^ra ^^^fWfrPr f5!i*Tfr!m??^S3- 

Tf'^ aru^ ’T ’^gig m ^jrar *i g crfra* frmi?^r*f 

«ra: f% sjra fsrr{w*f 3ra?^iTfirvOira--‘ ra^fTw^raraifr 

5r' f(^. 5^ fl[5ln?5rr^!ir ?Twi?^^r «Jt5: sir?—na g?r 
II? f«?Tf?: «ra ?? ? a??«irfa?ijrn: ?ra??- 

?rf?5?s f? ?g: ffarair ag raft sqrfra^ a w?ra ?ra 

??a f^srfg5qr??: raft?«Trar ?rai^ ? s^raf^t: raft?'? =? ???qra- 
ft^€«(rT??:f?rafi???rE'Tra5?raf^r: ?ra ? ra«P??raK^! €r:ra 
wft? I f?^?;^??irarf5?ii^?i? i ar^qt^raX'rasf^ ?wi!>?- 
?i&? ?r??wft ? ? ^? rara ?i???^r ??^?wr?— 

?j3it ran^^fiw? q?5rfg^ i% iRrajst s? • 
g^UR^ft fif 5?# ? rajiwf r?^ ii 
[ =^at rar?7f^? ff? ra;?q? f? i 

grraMt:'^ ?? n sR?q^f^%CT: u ] 

‘ ' smft raRifitt? rarera^rai^ ? «?rara:?trara fra sTra?rr i 

^-^-^?-raf|-?rrarr-raira-??-g'?-^3nf?g>nrarR[f? ?g; 

era??: ff ^ lit ????r?rwnTr5*ra:? ?? 

?ra gsraf^g^ai n^ra^ ??rara?irgi???:? ?? i gpni- 

fgtssi^ arara: i rarr^—rl$t??nfra f?it???rsvg??i:?gira g^^tsfr 
raiFTi^rai??^? ira g®if^g>ra?tn iFraag???. fra i 
«aif^f?ilrauit ?*r??f^?wrs?i(i«!iRtR^ rarafrrafi ?arrai% ?i?? 
goinrrarf^fft ?ra4 ranong i a^wg gnTF???ii^? ? raitra:» 
ffit HWT^: u 
fife *?— 

grmwr? 9wfts<rair ? ftra ?n[ «r«iaft i 
gt ?fisr ?f3c«ft f^soirotf gram^? ?4 ii 
[ »gnnwnq[ ^?Wt»?ts?wit ?r w?g ransg: i 
g raft? ?i3«<Tfit?, 31???: ra?i«i^ ?? «] 

ift^ihraftg.! «rin»??if f^ittrs?^ ?t ^?t? in??^ ?t ff^ 

I gtrrot fra???: ?ft ?i^^? fift?: r^rami?rarag nigi:?- 
gwT ??ftPt ^ <i> ?g ?^ ?ift? ??r n??ii:ra?fn 
39 
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wTR«i fra ifm?!: »Tafr: 5'H ?if- 

sTP«RWI?t ’rawrwTRJT^ct. ^ *Rn ?TnTn^<I^«TT 

aTSTsg^r T%5i»i: ?ra ?rri?rs?iR^wf^ i *r^ ’ra/iwaBr’iTtcr- 

OTr OTras^tsf? raS^7=5r»:: r%q% ^ ^ ^rBtgt a>f%^ 

ST I ffir wnfSTsmasr JFWifprrf ii ^ nim^: ii 

eifloT ^iTffiuT^ Rwr*^ srm%% InJTs^r^fTTHifgs- 

ST ^&«?45rT;>3:3T*T^ wr*T'»W5 sRfrCt i 
32ra»iW5ifrTWT5ctafr TST^fTm ^ ii 
[ =!T ^«rr*i??5TTSi;fT*iftff HnTT!»ij*nf sj^TifR! i 
rynTT^at ii ] 

5T3 «f*ns'«ran^s!|;^ *T3msrq srsr^Tf^mms^ 

*TriT-g«TraT-5-^T3nlFn^^?r^sfts«iR3c «Trs¥5qnwr?T «Tsi«fta!Tt m i 
sni>n^aT nff" sn^?^ tt^ a^sfNpsttrJrsnR?*! awr* 

tra»Rwra5Rr«Tr?Tg; ^tflRnjra?^ i ^ R':jiTTf wrafrtTSTRs aR®8fm- 
)3tf; i ^ ^NtsRarymfRrrR^r fTf«i3fTC« irnft 

fNra^ R3 fra ^TTma f% sinR; i waR^n^sraaFfRift 

rTf^^RT^ Traisfq STfRcT RlfRrSP^rara. RRSTfgW^ < 

WR fMT^WftS:T«r1»cTf ffTfiRRS?: rT^f f^-siT R? ?T3 
s'aT^TTrarg; T^^'mraww^an^ i «tf^ ^ ^R^«?ra Rr«tsraf«r?iTf: 

^ ST ST I^'RtR^K^TR TTl^spir^TB^ RTW U 

fi^ RTun^s II 

■f^TrriRrHt €t ?fr arsroft 3<ij5f?Tt shr i 
sdlu f^^ratRawTRuSt rt r u 

[ ljn^2 sr: wtSSRt Rsi^qf^'pr I 

sr?^ ra^TR Wy iRTq; r ^g^rrirR u ] 

f^5t%ss^S5at; iRt snR srsTTE^^: ^ sm-fRW^^-qif^RI^ 
«ii<««J<ffT^ 3737 ^ SI ^si^rau: I TI^RRf RR??T^*PR«irRfin3R- 

ifr^i^ snftj €TuiT»q^ Rrgwrag; ff?^ f.lrat^4 ftmrafit'mf— 
‘ sTwfi?nf^ ’ ?remq^ snf?q^T mTnsranif^ssgqTTwnTTsft Rsrwnt; 

ff fttlf^¥RtSR?S'?Tf*ir3T<f ^gwraTfl f| fMlf^RS^SRT^ 
RRTf «Tffi[R^ KTW^ TTRT);^ R TSS^Tf^ II fl^I RWI^: II 
^ 33: WTior ^1ira<T«fTrfrd f^ltRTSi;R*r«fw: f?Rif— 
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if ?ft *r i 

qrw % tr^nr^oft ^ f^ h 

[ *q^%*T»T«!I^5r^ 7?tT.5lJ3t5TT?|?’?Tt H ^ I 

?Tf 5rf^s?T5t5itri?qfr h ^ 55t«p5«rafK?Hnr 

sn^ RftTW arnn’»wT^ 

^%sTT*nmg: I ‘ SR ’ ‘^«ir ’ 5?!ir^ ^f%3: ?rRT5«»^«jfR 

3qjTmv 1 ?ra »?# ?twr: ^r ^iR5?R?Ti^ 

mTT¥TT»i*r«Ttr ii fR » 

—f^ll»Tt^!l* Commentary. 

8. %ir#!ftsir: 3^: ^sr sr?rR¥33n^^?<T: l OT?«R?Ksft- 

I ?T«ITR—?ITT ^n*l: otIs- 

R^rtwr ?nJinRI¥37rTJTtfTr^g: I R^t'fRJTnirf^SsS ssjsrsft I an? ^ 

^ wm^rrm^r ^ nnj narr 
«i55tt sTSi5Ttf*r^nf a’lr frimnwlwt i ” sTri: mir%5ft*Trftin#0T 
srlnnsrm ^ ii—Com, on 

Q?r. 

9e MaIIi?ei^a’s OoTnmentary contains a reproduction of the 
following Siitras of Pram^nanaya-tattvillokalamkara— 

3iq>Tn^4 ^ ( ii. 4 ) I (^q^frO 
qqT5iqq?^R wtsqq^rft# qr^f^jrnf^mwr- 
w^sSRiqqRmf^qfSit ar^JtqrRqR^irn^sqq’ i qRiTTrq^ 

3nwmi%%Tntr^Sjq[ ^TqwiTlqqsq^*^—Com. Note that 
fn^qq^raft is ordinary srsq^, while wqrf^qi is extraordinary 
no such (iistiDCtion as that of the real and the 
unreal being implied, although the phraseology which is 
borrowed from Vetlanta and Buddhism had this meaning. ] 
l^qRSF«rqqr%i%qf^q5qq =5 ( ii- 5)1 qnq 
f?flqqqq^5Tqmr5conHqrq^qraigfqq:5q*i ( “• i*) ' '^'5® text 

omits the definitions of «rqqf etc. as being too well-known 
( ‘sqrftqRig^’ )i but they may well be rej)roduced here: fllqq- 
f^f^q^qRggR^gjRqfrrqrqqr^^i^qrarRtTrqq q Tg aww i g q!^^- 
Pifireqq& a gm ffqag: (ii. 7 ) i 3R^frn^f^^qi^r^3T^ ( «. 8 ) i 
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( ii. 9 ) i a t3:?uTTW?»imt yrrm (ii.lO) ii 
qw>Tim% i m ^ (ii. 18 ) i [ eeRr-^rarr^n- 

R5r^Kf5rs*rr?;r?«!iHfr8«i9rf|«T ?riTft%?4 «nT<Tn^^^^s«nRsR 8 iV- 
g'JTsirs H gsr: <Tr«?T^ff^^ffl^F?PTif^s7^fl?i»TR>T?«r»nf^^f^ 
'I?l5r:—*^’ora- 1 a%K<5 f{5p^ *9 ( ii 19 ) I R^JT^r^JTr^'I’fni- 
■fH’T'THJiT t'^i (ii- 2ii; I ar5rRnrRraT'Jira?5?Tf^5r«ifTg3(^ «r?gow^ 
^i?3f5??m^?*i^T2?rr^( ii- 21) i 

r^«%?T3tid 5222^25*^*1 (ii. 22 ) i 5 

mRHri^5rq?r: ^rg5fr?iq??TnR>*iisr*wq8j f^i%(8jsijqq1q?rr^T?qiift«^ 
% 8 rgg RT*t (ii. 23 ) I 

The subject goes back to the Tattvartbadhigama-sfttra, 
( See T. Sutra and T. Raja-Vartika )—where jrf^irR is divided 
into and 

i. 14); ^q^nfhTT qgnn *EqqT!% *3f^q^ 

aTi%%m%qTr Ipira^iwq ^ 1 This is farther subdivided 
into (i* 15 )> and each of these four is defined 

as follows: Trqr5n% w^qwY^qf^q*w*qnTr^fg*nqqTT qr^ i 

arqqtt mji *r5'*r*n^^q*TqqrtT«*rr^«*qqfs?n^ i fqjqq/^qtqf^nrmr 
ggr I 55* 3*51 ^■- q^lsar 

8 T*:q*T?T»qi>Tw 5 '>i^qrif'?trrJTi aT^qiHTqTqift^s qrqi i Mqralsqnq 
amr?: wqsqrq: 3T^rt*Tqnr?:*T3^fir?*nTq!??iT»3C • giTotr Mpl q f ^ ^ qrew 
qfqq^qiqqqvTR'Jr ^ [ gr^iTr qT%qf%?rqqT^»»nrq^«IR Rjqqlsqq* 
arqqrq ??qqqTpnfT*j; < 

?*R'Jiq?qr%?rTq?r«'r58TRr*rir^?*T5: qgq^rT*^ (P.N.T. iii. 2) || 
<q^*rT>fqrq4^j;^JTg»j5ipqf|qq ?Tqf>^- 

sRff^qWlff qqr ( iii. 3, 4 ) k «t3Hq?^ra|3^ f^4»I«i?fT*;n*nwnl^* 
Jira? wq;3!TT5*T^ snq aFqfiwTST^ > qm qarq'Jq qqni 

qqq: ^ qqiq Orq^fTr ?Hrrr^ n ( iii. 5,6 ) [ 'q 

jrqrRi *Tt5qif^55rq^5qqf^'jnqn:qq>^ i q^rermiwi g qm^f^q^- 

sqif^ I—Com. ^q;®q q^gq: 

jT?qqq 5 rq*jj--'- om. ] qqq*qraqq8Hq«?q fq«F!fHi»f^^fsq^nqq- 

«qsqtqr®*qqft^J^ w^q wq^fNqrqrqrre ^qqqsrqiqmr 
( iii. 7,8 > I q^T qiqrq^ «qf^q^ qjq: W ?Tqf q^ ?r^q qq?ftfil d^qq* 
q qq?^ i [ qqqjpq^rrq^qTSFqT qqpqqr i tqT q^uiiq^qnFqi 
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inwrr, 

irnnnn^wnT*!^! ^fsF'itsf^srnmt sTiMrOTr^^’ 

$^wag?f Si <ra ^ H a p i ffqnwpr ifrar: q^ircTTiJiRr 
R*Tit»r:i; ^ sr jEOwr- 

^rmw'jrsswnrsq; i ?ftsRr 

twr»i?i^*TP3?w fftiwrt ^r^iT^r^^sR’irRRim ^ 

Tr^nt ff?lr ^ 3^ ^ ^ 

^hcn*^ ?i*I?t—Uom. ] %im? *5^1^ <ITr& =5 ( ii»- 9 ) I 

^g«l5’>IWFWTr>r^% QIwifttVH (iii-10 ) I 

q^i’JNwRs^'afrog ( «»• 23 ) i [ tw^g^^wreir ^ 3i«^xRnn g*^: 
m*nw<iRj>n ?ff«r 3T9iTtf^?3^ i *KRiT9mf??’r5*. < 
ft iTsin^ aw ^?<iT q^iftaaag i wraiqwnf r i a ft iqi i t ^ n # 

ft ?nwi«fe*fR aw ana Com. ] aTwsraaTarfa’I^* 

la^aainar'j (iv. 1) aa^m^tgaaa at (iv. 2 ). 

The same sabject will be found in Hemaoandra’s Pramd^a’ 

miinam?a. innoT fttJT I aww at (!• i. 9,10) ff^aqaift^tsa- 
iftfraraarraTan friwafrft^g (1. i. 21) i ersfri^a^i^ ^^aiasar- 
L iT^mya aaggs ( I. i. 27 ) i ^rgRi^a^^taagatffgT (I. i. 28 ) i 
fftaft^raft^sjria^: (I. i. 29 ) i *• )• 

atl^rg ( a* »fl. ) ii ?^ft-srw^%-fT-3*naT- 
naiwftrw: () It araal^^g^r, aftearsBrtr, wia:(v^-^)i> 
g^awTO^ra a^g a5?rea aftaajdr a^jTftalaTwn^ai^ awftr- 
graac C \-R-yi ) ii aqawTigaaraftm’a wrftaiaw: () « 
waar^ aTwr^aiaagaraaf (?-!!-«) i» a?.ftaT wril ’a (vv«)« 
wi^ wftf^aarrwftatailaiaairona araarg wsa?tra»^( ) ti 
a»lhB??iaaTf5raTa5T: [ ftdra: ] aw^a () h a at ai a aw^ 
(^-^ -51) H 

Note 1. areratirialgatT (a* a'l- )='aw»n:a^a>i;a' (Tes*) 
The text adds erg^r^ftaag* 

^ 2, a^a-wwraaa (a. ^. ) araaa-wiftflg* ( Text). The 

text omits the details a^^^ to aaiftatlPt ^*^'1 inserts 

awTwaWwt 

3. aaararfqawftft^ (a. *ft* )=aa (* ar ’ in the text is a 
misprint )-awTgaaw9aa ( Text). The text snbstUutee fo^ 
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of (ir* ift-) 

’* whioh is only an explanation of the 
natnre of m t ft OT i f of jf. if^. It adds that ‘ ’ is another word 

for ‘ gni 


4. fTIwi^nrR^—-tbe definition of given in 

Sf, iSlf. where is characetrised as “ 

i, e, the conolnsion or hypothesis without which the position 
becomes absurd. 


( >!• »Jt* If is thus explained by 

llemaoandra himself in his ft ff 

if gw3*n^«l? 

?5Riftm3*rRTftRR»n’Ri i niihK- 

^rmrftRnn^ ^JZ^^rsirPT ?reinT3«n!rw 

<parc; fwtfhn fibni i mr: aiiifhTqt ^!R3PTnRr»^“5si^ i 

fll^rw ST ll *• «• Two ways of understanding 

in the present case: ( 1 ) ( sifiTTir ) used for the 

( ^rmr ) and ( 2 ) iRpcur ( «T5iTR=srfi»«n?5rr 9T3*?R ) used for the 
^ (^)* 

«mfftfr«-~See Tv. Sfltra 1.15. Bh4?ys, Raj.Vart. and Com, 
unil'iwfjw— »» II* 5. 

See i |Rt w i fitn< i lS R^T^»i^qPTtwg xf- 

e*A I OT w—5rRT%«5fl^ »rams:: 

I qrRf «K i ^ ^»R 6 q fi l5 » R > SR^T arefarerrorR *mni i 
aa am—a %aa5rRhaf%w[ift gasnar flr?Nrftaajvlmf^ 

jftra jfrsnftrariftfir- 

^ 3^ mafiqtova^ig a 'rr 

maa ai^araWFaat—^®®* ®° Pravacanasara. qpTPR 
is of two hinds which are graphically described as horizontal 
(ftf^ftSTiapa) and vertical ( ^iji^aimaT'a); the former re¬ 
presents nnity in the plurality of different individuals of the 
same class, the latter represents nnity in the plurality of 
different conditions of the same individual, Cf. also fi t dfmi f f ad 
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*st »T«rrl^s i swlnrawr^ 9 qmf- 

l (Ratnilkararatariku on P.N.T. iii. 5). 

g <lg*^ Tt S ^ ? 5 » ^o—Arising from the presence and absence. 

—resting upon the eternal relation of con* 
oomitance between fTr«i and ^tRST* Pr* N. T. III. 7. 

SHIf:—Otherwise called 9 <|, e. g. whatever ^ there is is 
only when there is it is not when is not. See Pr. N. 
T. with Hatna. III. 7. 

«T3Jn*T etc.— See Pr. N. T. with Batn. Ill, 9. 

STnTW^RT3«—Phe primary sense of eniPT is the knowledge 
of things which springs from the words of a reliable person 
ii« secondary sense is the word itself. Pr. N. T, 
with Batn. IV. 1,2. 

tfirr’tri’^fKr’TT-Of.Tarka books, Mnktavaliand Nilakapthi etc. 


Referenoe Books. 

1. Tv. Sii. fihasya. Sarv&itha-Siddhi. 

2. „ Bdijavartika. 

3. Prama^a-Mimanisa. 

4. Pr. B. Tattv. with Batn^tkar^vattlrikS.. 

5. „ Syadvada^Batnlkara. 

6. Saptabhangi T. 

7. Sammatitarka with Commentary. 

8. Ny&y^vatara with Commentary. 

9. Vise^&vas'yaka. 

10. “ A History of Indian Philosophy by S. N. Das- 

gnpta Vol. I pp, 176-179. 

11. “ Indian Philosophy ”—by Badhakrishnan Vol. I pp. 

299-302. 

12. ‘A History of Indian Logic”—-by 8. C. Yidy^bbftsaQa 

pp. 170-171. 

13. •* An Epitome of Jainism ”—by Nahar apd Ghosh 

Ch, VII pp. 78-102. 
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stanza XXIX, 

—Refer also to the Brahmanical geography 
oE seven islands and seven oceans. As against it, the Jaina 
holds that the oceans and the islands are infinite in number. 
For Brahmanioal and Jaina cosmographies see Barnett’s 
** Antiquities of India pp; 196-99. 

The Stanza: According to Jainas, souls are infinite in 
number. The stanza contains a criticism of the contrary 
doctrine. 

etc.—If there be only a finite number of souls, 
a time is conceivable when all the souls shall have achieved 
leaving the world empty; or the once emancipated 
soul should return to the world to keep it ever populated I 
The second alternative is absurd, for all thinkers are agreed 
that emancipation once accomplished is accomplished for ever; 
in fact, it would be contrary to the notion of emancipation t( 
suppose that emancipated souls are born again in the world 
and subjected to the round of births and deaths. For, is not 
emancipation an end of all karmam ? And if all barmans 
have once ended, how can there be a return to bondage ? 
Is not bondage a necessary result of karmans only ? The first 
alternative is also impossible. For, it would be contrary to the 
very nature of the world to be emptied of all souls. 

etc.—Quoted also in the R&j. Vart. p. 361, which 
the editor traces to 

^ ^ Vide Yogasfttras. II, 13. 

, com. by Vyasa on the same. ‘ * 

in the AMP edition of the Syadvadamanjari is a mistake for 

While the root, viz, the passions, lasts, the 
abode of produces their fruition; but not when the toot is 
eradicated. For example, paddy which is rice with their en* 
casing husk will become the seed of the next paddy crop, but 
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the paddy from which husk has been removed or which is 
scorched by fire will never do so. 

etc.-—In the same way the abode of karmans, 
while it is wrapped in passions, has the power to germinate 
into Samsara, but when it is stripped of them, or the root is 
scorched, it is no longer capable of doing so. sr^^^r^^sT^burnt 
deliberately. 

etc.—The three varieties of the Fruition of 
karman are: ( 1 ) ( quality of birth ) (2) srpj: ( duration 

life ) and ( 3 ) (joy or suffering J. 

—Vide Nyayasfltras IV, i, 64. When the 
pasnons have been destroyed no action (^4) makes for 
fruition. 

y n —O q® whose wisdom was mutilated or 
incomplete, having been hindered by jfianavara^lya karma. 

«rTrsi^«f?fi^‘---D5scovered and taught by the master. 

wrarr:; 

—Tv. Siltra; II, 13-14. Souls of Earth, Water, and the 
Vegetable Kingdom are immobile; and those of Light, Air 
and those possessed of two or more senses are mobile. 

etc.—Those that have lived, are living or will live, 
?• e. connotes potential as well as actual life. 

are called ‘ \ and grsf etc. ‘ ^rrsf- 

grufs’. By ‘ qror’ we here understand not vital airs but vital 
energies manifested either on the physical or the menial plane* 
The former are called * and the latter * XTHTtfiors’* 

The point of calling both of them ^ irpt ’ is to emphasise that 
one set of activities is as mnoh a part of life as the other. That 
the gpirs at first meant not the vital airs bat all organs of vital 
activity may be seen in the of the Upani^ads. 

And this fact throws a new and interesting light on the mean¬ 
ing of ^snoTTirr^* as a spiritual exercise. It will not then mean 
a control of the vital airs of exhalation and inhalation, but a 

40 
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control of the very physical basis of life. The Jaina extends 
the meaning still further. 

( Hema V, iii, 80 )—from the root f%, 

^ourt etc.—a compouuJ dissolved 
in two ways; (1) ^JTFfK: (2) 

^STHT spT«c:...gi3[ I 

The six kinds of those of ( 1 ) Earth, ( 2 ) 

Water, ( 3 ) Fire, ( 4 ) Air, ( 5 ) Vr^ge table Kingdom and ( 6 ) 
Ani > al Kingdom, called respectively; (1) (^) 

( *d ) ( 4 ) srrg^R. ( 5 ) and ( 6 ) 

See Acaraiiga Sutra 1. Adh. 2; Tattvartha II, 13-!4. 

^p^s^rfr^rt etc .—^ ^xix mu?? 

Sll. com on Acar. Su. I. ii. 7'd, 84, 85, and Sil. com. pp.30~3l. 

Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson asks us to note and rightly: “ The 
Jaina believes that water itself ( not as is so often supposed 
the animalculjc living in it ) is inhabited by Ekendriya Ji\ 
called Apk^ya ekenJriya. See Heart of Jainism p. 98. 

etc.—The six classes of Jivas may be arranged 
thus in tbe ascending order of their numbers: 

^x^-, and 

Tno ^re infinitely more numerous than the 

similarly still more numerous aro still 

more numerous are ; still more are 

infinitey multiplied in number are and so on. 

^ ^ s^RfrR^r: etc.—The are 5?nsri?rRqr and 

tfi^x etc.—Quoted partly in S'il. com. IcA^anga. ( p. 59 ). 
See Bhagavat!, X, XL 

etc —Even if we were to put together 
all the JivavS who have attained feoffor ( ifr^ ), who are now at¬ 
taining it, and who will attain it hereafteri still their number 
falls infinitely short of the number of Hence the 
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world will never get emptied of souls, and the SaroSara will 
never end. As many fresh souls are supplied from the 
reserroir of out into 

—Certain Brahmanical Schools share this 

doctrine. 

Mrs. Sinclair learns from a S'v, Si^dhu that nigoda is a kind 
of hell in which are thrown evil Jivas who have committed 
specially heinous sins like murder, and who have no hope of 
ever coming out. See her Heart of Jainism p. 272. 

Evidently this statement that they have “ no hope of ever 
coming out ** does not agree with the st itemeut in the text. 
See also Herbert Warron, p. 45. 

«TiTi%srT etc. = ifnia nn^^r 

There are innumerable spheres ( ) in the Universe 

and in each sphere there are innumerable reservoirs ( ) 

of jivas; and iu each such, again, there are innumeraldo lives 
or souls ( gftcfS )* From this infinite reservoir or rather from 
the particular part which lies immediately below animal lifo, 
that is, the vegetable kingdom ( )> there emerge 

souls to make up the deficiency caused by the emancipation 
of the souls that achieve from time to timer 

“ The storehouse of uuevolvod Jivas is the region called 
nigoda where an infinite number of them exist from all 
eternity. The nigoda is the portion of tho universe situated 
below the hells. Here evolution is almost at a stand-still and 
so slowly as to be almost imperceptible. From 
jioas are constantly passing into the higher 
states of evolution.’’—Champat ilai Jaiii^s “ Key of Know¬ 
ledge p. 715. 

=5 I. 


^ is proceeding 
this condition 
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• wf^waft jrall^jfsrwfr^a ffin a 

wfTon^ sjT^BT^ I \ «T«ia!if^ 5 

I w ja: sfTt^«v5qfaf^sriTf^Trra7R?'nT'f^«ir5r?!St- 

?iaFa:^T»>Tf^$r«r^(5*R:r ^a^ri a %araaT a?*rrf^?7ai ^aiTXT«J- 
««TO^?HTa*T^(SV37lTS5Ba: I af 

a %5 n«n^'i ^r^fa^rrr^^jrfta i ffrr^ ^nrrasfnft^- 

^RRr%?fT«n ^aarsvjqasa^^/a i aa?7?t«r %as^ f^f^rs- 

?7e wT«rrq«»i^ “a i a5ftss?nBr'r«ft>TrR«?r'’Ta3^5rr^ 
aff^ ^f«iCn% fl»ia5Ri; i 

S'il. Com. on Acaranga 1. ii. 84. 

w^aar wrs ^fa»jftRarHr^«a«iafara' i 

a^aar stsafafftssr? wr: laiw^assaraa^jaa'nf^rgt i imqaa; i 

a^aa ^sfr a<iiaaaT??^fafar^a f flj^iiRaflrafT^ataTa: i 

i?aa!f^:a«jrJrai§ai ’sftar i 

%aaR[ia, ar^: sraTsrftaftrtpTf^a^af^a^aTa i aarwif^atJ 

For aa see Silaaka’a Com. on Acaranga I. ri. 50, and 
SarvA.rtba8iddhi on Taitv4rtha II. 14. “aa^ 9 %aT^ 

i^fiaaa i aw f^r waT t^rsajcsn^: i wra: Ol»«ii wna flwlaRwhr- 
I ai^?g aaaR^«4i?r4l w^in^'Ir^qnfiai w ^^?Rr- 

jn^aeff^f^ i asvia aW ^Ewra^ra^iri^^iTqt 

wa?T «?a I arRTf^'rj'jn^awrai f| ^^r^^^e%':^^Tin^s^l^t:a*^N^^?w- 
jpa^ af^ 5ftasr0fa?Tr wfaar: i ^f^sar^lai w ceini^ a 

>nww^ sTrawfnc^^a ftwf^awis^ \ wrf^wnj^hnaraifta ^«irOaT^ 
^if^ftrasq a wi^a^aaBraafa aiarf^ i%/%^%aaal^ ^mh?aafT?t 
i” 

—Sarrurtba-Siddhi II. 13. 

A similar doctrine oi sentiencj oE matter held bj a 
certain sohcol of Yedantins on the basis of an Upanisad text 
is noticed by S'atiikara in his Com. on Br. SAtra II. i. 4. 
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etc.—iTsrr^r! The blatant heresies, 
ete.—Hem. 

Fall of jealousies or angry passions. The poss. 
term, applied in the sense of excessiveness. Quoted in S. K* 
on Pan, V. ii. 94. 

etc.—^tc.—is so called because 
it is put forth ( ) as possessed of the by 

means of the It is thus the presentation df the fqpqq (ff ) 
in order to prove the nrsq ( ). 

^ ^JTt5?f*r?n etc.—The Mim. hold that is the 
Buddhists on the other hand hold that is Here is an 

example of two schools diametrically opposed to each othi r. 

etc.—g’iT?T explained ia different ways: (1) fTWf* 
: 1^%^: that by which the word goes well to 

the Reality; the teaching in whih the word harmonizes with 
truth, —Hem. 

(2) ?ig[r 

The doctrine which gives correct knowledge of 
the nine categories viz. sff?, etc. 

( 3 ) .arrniT: The teaching of the 

Master in which the above-mentioned categories come to their 
own, that is to say, appear in their Irna nature. 

( 4 ) «iTtr«ir...9irq:—The doctrine of qr'TITj jf^sq. 

(See supra Notes on St, Y. pp.31-32) which has been declared 
by the Master as “ the Mother ” ( of. ‘ sreq^qiqT’ ) that is 
to say, good and kind like a mother. 

*T ’TfF^dr •—Not leaning exclusively towards either side. 
When there are no passions suob as jealousy and hatred, there 
is no partisanship. 

tB*R eto.--‘Yonrs’ i. e. proclaimed by you. Has 
Mab&rtra proclaimed the Jaina Agama P Yes, in a way. For, 
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although the Ganadharas have preseoted it in the form of the 
Sfttras, it is Mahavira who has been the real author of the 
teaching. 

Welcoming all the without distinc¬ 
tion, His teaching is like a necklace of pearls, wherein every 
eystem has its proper place like a pearl. This synthetic teach¬ 
ing is the Syidvada. A similar claim can be made by the 
Ved&ntin of the Sankara school who holds the doctrine of 

•T5 snTRr etc.—In the Syadviida, discordant notes are 

blended so as to make a perfect harmony. In it all the ^little 
systems’ find their great conciliator or peacemaker. As rivers 
mingle in the ocean, so do all systems mingle in the Syu Iviida. 

nff ©to.—How is it that we do not see the Sy^- 
dv^da in the kittle systems*? The question has been answered 
by Siddhasena Divakara who, identifying Mahavira with his 
great teaching, says: “ Oh Lord I all views find their place in 
you like rivers in the ocean; you do not appear in them just as 
an ocean does not appear in the rivers.” 

etc.—Another way of construing the passage is to 
take as an enlargement of the subject anl make 

( corresponding to in the correlative passage ) 

the predicate. 

WT ^ “The author seems a bit too anxious to 

avoid and So he would not say that the second 

explanation is f|rg. 


Appendices. 

T Rirrjf sw^wrsnriof^ i 
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v/Sr^TSfnorwsrqt^JTfJTrjq g sTwr^q JT^rofflr^i^^paw- 

¥3«7ntft si3i?r«rat^ ii ? n ?r«ir 

sirws^ g 5rlf^'5i%^rTr«Ti?«T- 

si!?T(srfJi^ ^=sr^r(^fWix575tr?4 ^ ^FTsrwsspmsrfar w 
srR^Tsaw'rf^: •• ^ •' ?r*Tr 

qqm SfrJTafrfqR^qjrqrqoRrf^g^i;?^!^. 

qq il ^ ii ?iqf ^5)55 qr? 5 * 3 g?:w«Wi^^'mqr 
?j^q iTeq«rriT6rqf^qrfTRqTq^f^R qtsi qr^qiFff! 11 v 11 a»qr «f^qf 5 TP 
qt qi[f9«:«i!qa{r?n «iM hr 

qt«:r: HRqsrr: HHii h»h ?mT«rrsqqRTiqfqrt?^ flr?%s^% ’qqfsfTf- 

11 ^ ti «*i h wrsfrirTq »r%- 
^qHqiScRTHqHRs^g sriq^qgqr HR»rEvjrq^ WR^q q 

H»II qqr 'j^H’CH'nrqairqH^qq H'^q HPqtq 
^Rqqm^ii c H ^misqWwq nrqqq^q ni?^ qrsqq^ q^qqRT- 
fVqqqiTRi HRqq 5 q’=q^q»i^R Hqi^wr: 11 \ 11 ?w snaHR aql^^qq 
Hqfq?«R Bih qjq q ii ii qq^?qq l?rr: qH'q^sqH^rqqrwir- 
qsqq ^q^fq^rqRRrgqf^H Risqqfl^ ^ qr^q^qfiH?^ 11 ii 
qq Iqrf^qiri^^ftqqr: ^qq ^qr^rq qqrfwrf^r qq f^qfqgsrqqsq: 
?qqTrqqrgqrqRqaKRqqrqi^gfffl#q?^ fqqr%qrqqq;'^qlqr qq »rqi^ 1 
f%q I HfqTf^Hqq qq^q «rqitqqq(qqmq«q*R:qTfqqqT%^‘Stqh>nj^ 
qqt ^qtqiRqrfwrqqiqq 55 !q 9 qTqR*TTH ?^rqq 55 qiisnq siqqRr 
qqrf^H'qiq Hfqrrftqqr q^q q q^q q^qTqfSBqqqHiqqaqrRqwqqpaqqq 
qpgqqqq hr nsqrftqqr nqqfk 1 anqfqrrjHwqiqqqq^q? «RR<q- 
qqqqf^ qfrq'i?^ gnqffrqH T%q^q qq«rr%q gjqH qRreqHrqqr i 
q^r%q qqqrqq q^nqqqrqq fiqq;?qiq^ qrrql nr ^qr q ^qrg 1 srqqr 
fir?q>sfq qqt'S q%q ?qqr^q qrqrnrqfi^ 1 srq 

ft?qq^ 5 qqrq^q qRmqq?qoT q qrrr q«&fqfq?%qRqqfq^q hr?- 
qitqqRq'q q q^ q^fqjqqqifq ^qr qrq'q qrqqcq^^ f^^^^qHrqnrrqt 1 

wfHf re^qmqfg 1 arq qRr^qrrV 
ql^Hi; fiqltf^f^ ^ 5 q^Tf^ qqr q?Hq'qq?3 1 arq f^?T 5 q qR(- 
qqqrqr q H*iq^>q fq^qf^lj^^qqrqrq. I q^f^q?qT?*T qrqRqqrcqr 
q wfSq f^^^qqqrq?q?q^ 1 q^q fq?qfqrR?q?q q HWrqi^qjqfRRqT- 
ftqftqqwqjJrq q?g »»fNq qqqi; 1 qqr Wsqf^qrfqaqqHH'q^ 

^qqiq qq qT^q qq?ftf?^ 11 ?q II HRqri^qlsf^ qrqtnqri ^afwrq^- 
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^T«$35 « X « qqi qTWqrf^WWfs^qvqqr qqfejrff- 

^ I qWT aTfqr w^qfgqwwf^q g^Hr7^: I q^lTH^q^T^ftt- 

ft% qqqra^ i art»3 ?t^ q w^^qq^qqqr ' qq qv^qrf^ 

^^q*rnni^?R5>s?r?nirq^r5qq%»n^r ii ^ u wr 

^rtq niwof?q»i^iT?i?qqqrfqrqqq^q5H 

qifqqf^qjq^aTRqsK H^qcn'qqr^CT qf^qqj^f wrat" X " qrwr- 
qrw^qrf^ giTiqqqqq*Tqqi%srr%iq:^qqr u^q55lrlff[5nqrqf*nq HVii 

( r ) ^qTf^1%(q%g qqi qqr i ?ftra* 

#ft«sq^^*ntiq arR^ i q^RiqiRurqqt i arirf^qqf^qj^if^: q?q«fr 
smm ?T?q^ 'jwcir 'gwrmq qT&mqtWqisiqiH qqmqt i anf^wnr 
Raqnqjqq^ > nyq '3:*nnq?q smrsirqrqqwaqTsTqqriTqr q^^rq^qqrq- 
sgqqaa^ I qqqwrarP^ 5 tr> qi^qr qqmr q >i?^^r%sirqr qqrt*nr- 
qswwn II X II q^q f^qqjArcqqfirqr q;? fli%qrwqf jqq^q' q q 
^qqmaiR^ I qsqR qra^qqm • ^^rqi^qiJT^«q»nqiT5«fJrr?t ^ i 
aqi q qrqTfqfsiqrR: I 

q% q?¥q fqq ^«qr ^q: i 
q% %q g %?«»qf%?iqq qqq; ii 
^ ^Ttq fRi^ I /^qraRir qqR qifqjqr i ^%qwrqqT«r5^* 
qrfNqqqq q?q%^qtqqrRrq?qif^qir^ ii ^ ii qqj* 

^ 'tq«Kq»g«x|qfi^qqL ^ qfiqR^: qr^qq qm qror^qsj^: i 
Bfqqqrqi fiwqscqqqf^ qqjRT^s^q gr fs^q^r qq# qqq^qr^q 
fe?[iaq: qrr^jqqiqqt^rqqirfqnnjmq^^^^qiTfqqj^sf^ 

ftWpq: |f?> IIIII Rrqq^q«q fqf(srf qfV(tq^ q qaCTiiV- 
5<nriw?^ qqqflr ftf^qrqroiiWqr q qr^qqf^qqrqr: q^q-rx flqcisiivil 
q^xqiqq^R irqqqf^qqrq^qr qs^qq^q q ii ^ » qqftrqfts 
qrfqgqn^yrai fxqaqfr^ qR ii ^ ii ^qRf^m^qiqT qiRr- 

qq«| s»R 11» II qqt qiqpq qRqi qrqpqR^q f?3qq^ i qiqraq* 
R^« ?«mqgqRq?T?qq8fm: i ?«qrq R qqg *s^ q^qfqiqig qrqpq 
gqqiRpR «iraq?qii1t5Rj i qq gq^qr^aq^qR wrqrRR^rqqr 
Rqr«n I qqw qrqPR q wrqpqRRq: i q^qqq qrqp'qqr 

R^tqqr q Rqif ii <f ii qqiRq qsr qqrRr qqRrqqJ» ii x ii qq- 

tRq gi^sfRqqmt: qqrqinrg, qxq g« taq ^ n[*q^ lR^t«qqtqwt 
^Rrtixq qqqi’ gN^ i mqL qqqi^ tq q ^ arywiiRirnqt qqqi^»R Rrq«q 
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f^?T<T?r%, Wr^i^rr »Tcm^ 
, i'5r?r?ri«jr H?J?m^^n?5fT?wnjmCr?5jr!rn%: ii ?<> ii tj# ?rw 

fF*i?5r»n?»T?^qF»n^r?»Tf5r*T?9Ttr55h?i?rjci?’Hmf»T«:^r ftwar %=E^i nwr- 
eirr: ?Trors*jR^^^'Trn^5^i m »ns*n «i \\ « 

?TtfJRi 5 g5?ii|j/g5'’n%^l g^Kr^ire JT^mvrK: liipssir- 

si^ ^ssc?ir 

f^55a?nTf# =gm?i Ji??ir'-?iTg^-?T»ir!T li ?v ii l?ir- 

aiR»TsrrWtSfTg?frfr?«iTf7 a?srf^iirTr?TtsT^5cT: ^rat ^ 
(WfiT *i#eT ? I ^ I 3T^^r5rtrv-^«rnq ^lir; 7W7»:(^»i%- 
«^^q5ir^qs?nT?5 f^«ff«ia^r%sc(nT q?';'Ji3TRgqpiqHt% 

«?tf^ I ?T«irr| I w«fr:riif4 «?rS¥5<T>Tiq^ Hif^- 

wfgm# TT! I nn- q§g#riiiT§i-s i ^hith: 

r%^if^&5T r% wr ?rriT?5^jr i i wrRpfi: 

fHm^?^ivg<Tn«Tfg^< qsrm:, 

q^CT f^q^^aKTqqq?f• srq qff as h qjq 

5Rr qt^qqt i qq;!^ wq^qq qr i qqj^qqj^ sq<qqqrqaa pqqqwr i 
aiq ^S ?<■ qq':qqT"^q! I q?qqqqqqqf%q: qftaqw- 

aqtqq^^qqq^rg^ i aaq ^qt f^rqr^qqCf q fqqc'jqqpi; qqf^ i 
qsq^WScqqqfqqraqqqqqiq qr ^qif^fa %g q I ar^qtqr’!^?^- 
qRs^qqiqi;i r% alr«*qi*qrntRqi?q^flf fqq^qr ag^'rqlq^qirSqq- 
Is^qqsqygqqpq^ I »fqrf^qq[%qiaS alqrqqqfqqRtqi fq«lt Awr 

fiiqqqr q^qrqqrq^ i wqqr qfqqiqqrqTqrqs'qqt qr5:'^?q^ qsrrfq- 
^qqfqRtVR I qq ^qci^TJ aqin: wqqtfqs wqrqt 

gtM qiqi»q qr^q-q f^qpq^sqnfqqiqrfq as q^qf^aiai 

frrw^qqi^qif^rqtqqnFqr fq-jflrqTfq i atqq^:Raqq:qq>f^q'jffsf^fqi3^- 
«T?ii q fq»qr3?q[qTqq«ET'an=fqnqra qraj ^fa > aiat q^qtqrqq 
q^afH f%5rqj^FeiiS¥fqqa: i f% ^|qfi?aqr?qqqr s^qra qqr?qqT 
? II 

, (0 qf^q; «^qT3r?aqti%’trqTfq fq^|:t«f^T^ qqrqqf^gqtq 

‘ qqtqqi: JtfiS: waT?rq?qTql«jFqq^: qqaqfqqSqqqi f^q^r ?ql|rq?<qq 
«Kq qq^qf^^Fqna%g^qqr^qrgq''w: ^qiq; II ? 

< ?wtHyreg q qqqq q^rqFa^^qqp^qriqqW'a qf^qqrqreaeqfk- 

Stt^ nlqr q^sqrn qr^a i ^qqr q’S^q afaq-q^q “a ^?q?t<5Fa 
4i 
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Sl^5^ 5 S^THf^siWI 

II 

—Guuaratna’s Com. on SadJarsana Sainuccaya. 

Stanza XXXI. 

I^*PI n^o—= raH^f-Woalkh Pay- V.iv. 38; 

‘ S15llf^^5i ’ llein. VII. ii. 1G5. f^vnvTI?: etc.—Or %*ig[=th 0 

quality and tlie act of j. e, all-comprehensiveness. 

t *Tf*fr!jg? 9 JT etc.—The best of the adorable viz, the Paaca 
Parameathins to whom obeisance is offered in the famous 
formula “ otrfl arftfHrJTJr ” etc. 

5T5 etc*—Why Arhats first ? Are not they lower 

than the Siddbas ? Do not tbo Arhats bow to the Siddhas 
on entering the life of asceticism ? etc.=fr?cf[ sTir^finC 

etc.—They do. But it is the teaching of the Arhats 
that reveals the existence of the Siddhas. etc.ta^* 

—Nidarsarialamkara. er^eft ?7g etc,— 

in the sense of ‘ to cross ’ being Atm. pada may have to 
be defended by the rule of elasticity of the rule as to padas 
or it may be taken as a form of 

to dry up which M. seems to prefer. 

3T^ etc.—A very ingenious bit of comment 

ary. Why is there the plural number in and 

ar|<r, when the person to whom they refer is but one ? Answer: 
It is intended to suggest that there are numberless souls 
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in the position of the author who venture to describe the 
greatness of his teaching but fail to do it justice. Thus, the 
plural number instead of betraying egotism places ‘a banner at 
the top of the palace of humanity’. 

—Up to this, from I to XXXI stanzasi the 
metro was That in XXXII is 


Stanza XXXII. 

—deceitful. 

—Uis teaching is in no point wrong, and con¬ 
sequently he is able to show that no other system which differs 
from it can claim to bo altogether right ( ). 

etc.—Exclusion of all the other systems from the 
laim of bringing salvation to mankind. 

The wretched heretics* 

J^ggl^^rs the deceitful teachers. 

—Practice of the science tangbt and practised 
by the demon u e. sorcery. 

^5*^ etc.—3T5s^, that which blinds + darkness » 

Por the affix sr applied to see 
Pan. V,iv. 79; Idem. Vll.iii. 80. 

etc,—Twofold error of confounding with 
and sticTtSI with A with not-A and not-A with A. 

^ —Thus the Error is what is technically 

known in the Jaina S'astras as 

—See Tattvartha Sutra VIII.O. and Kaj Vart. 

‘ ^4 of two kinds: and The former is of three 

kindsj ( 1 ) (‘which makes right faith 

or perception defective ’ ), ( 2 ) { * that 

which leads the soul away from rigiit faith or perception’) 
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and ( 3 ) ( ‘ mixed right and wrong faith * )— 

Jaini's “ Outlines of JainiBm»* p. 92. On Mrs. 

Sinclair Stevenson writes: “The last of the eighty-two 

fruits of sin ( the most terrible of all, for 

it deprives a man of the power of believing in the truth. He 
is forced by it to believe in a false instead of in a true god; 
and in an evil guru and not in a good one; and in a false 
creed instead of the true faith." ( “ The Heart of Jainism ” 
--p. 139 ). 

^ See Hem. Yogasastra II. 3. 

—Whose teaching never swerves from Truth, 
—the throe tests of real gold. The same are ex¬ 
plained iu the Q^thas " q’ruT«r.See below. 

—L^o avoil the life of sin such ?is Iliras^, and practise 
Dli}4ua, A Ihyayani, i, e, meditation, study etc. Mark the 
homogeneity of Cruhmana and Jaina religious disciplines 
and practices. 

—To see that the outward conduct is in harmony with 
the laws of and makes for purity. 

To undergo pain and bondage connected w’th the 
the life of a Jiva. 

qpRfTf etc.— 

x^rwix5qr«T5rrfRT (i 

^ ^ |t ?r% n 

?? mj-1 

ik^it n " 

—Traced to byAMP. 

etc.—The teachers of the other schools of 
thought teach doctrines which cannot stand the test laid down 
above ( gR, and ), and are, therefore, not gold but 
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base metal. They can only sink the world in the depths of 
lalse knowlod'^e. 

—One who his saved himself and knows how to save 
others ( )• 

etc.— 

^ g^r:— 

Those who have * made ’ their iatelleol; tlioso who have cnlti- 
voted and refined their mind; the wise. 

fTflT in i- <!■ refined, cultivated, adorned, 

n e. adorned with wisdom; in ^?r<J7^t'r:=!T?tafr; sfig»Tr^^r 

(Jrrr^^ f^5iT«?irr^^4nff iT»7irRt'7ic^ )• 

S'l. 1. tic.—One fliining with bright 

weapons consisting of argnmonts or reason. 

who tread tlio path which is 
’ or whioh belonged to thoso who are * mJ7Tr%?fr ^ 
Not much diiferonco iu souse. It means—tlio.se who tread 
tho path of reason or those who follow reason. 

—Who have a powerful friend in the shape of 
thought arising from this Song of Praise addressed by 
Homacarya to Jina Mahavira. 

—They aro never afraid of tlie robbers, 
namely, lalse systems of philosojihy. 

—They Ovasily roaeh tho city of —the 

scriptures or teaching of Jaiua. 

SI. 2. —().) (Grammar), (2) srrw (Scriptores), 

(3) ( Li’teraturo and llhotorio ) and (dj ( Logic ). 

Soe Note on p. 7 and in the Sa])p!onieritary Notes. 

llemacarya's wwks in all these branches are well known. 
( See Introduction ). 

Read and 

—Where many an evil has been averted by 
insistent regard for a long time. inter- 
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preted as ‘ iff ' (See Hiralal Hansraj’s Gujarati 

translation ). But I do not think means and 

here. 

—The miraculous application which gives a new 
power to the eye. 

S'l 3. wqrr— 

Let those whose hearts are pure wear this commentary 
on the praise of the last Tirthamkara ( Lord Mah&vira ) like a 
garland made of a few dotrines which have been gathered 
here and which are like tempting flowers resting on the trees 
of different systems of philosophy. 

—A good expression of modesty. 

to be construed with in 

the second line. It means: the inference that he is the 
teacher of gods on this earth. to be construed 

with srRrwvrn^—'from the rich imagination which extends 
throughout the three worlds. f^^^^vr 5 g[;-~rightly 5 honestly, 

—Construe with gvn—fnll of consistency or 
agreement with truth. The verse is a relative clause, to be 
construed with of the next line. 

S'l. 6. —Who is in the like the 

Kaustubha gem on the breast of Vishnu, 

May he ( g^qsy^qf^R-the guru of iTf^^ur ) rejoice 

S'l. 7. in the S'aka year 1214. 

); )• 

—On the day of Divali the thirtieth day of Asvina. 

S'l. 8. —Composed and made particularly * frag¬ 

rant * by the co-operation or rather help of 

S'l. 9. RvrrJlr One who has been like Jina 

( Lord Mahavira ) owing to his achieving victory over Kali, 
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This is a comaientary on tho Song of Praise com¬ 
posed by Hemaoarya; bufc, truth to say, it is not intended to 
be so much a literary composition as an expression oE ‘ bhakti ' 
towards Ilemacandra. 

etc.—‘ I do not submit it to the judgment of 

scholars.’ 

©to.—The author is conlident that there is 
plenty of spontaneous thought in his work. 




Supplementary Notes. 

—A title well deserved by one who was ‘pro- 
b:ib!y the most ’earned man of his time 

—Tlie name of the text commented upon 
by Mallisena. If means: the work in which the claims of other 
( non-Jaiua ) systems of philosophy as expressions of Trnth 
( i, e. the whole Truth ) are disproved. 

—The name of the co nrnontary. In disproving 
the claims of other systems^ the Jaina does not allege that 
they are wholly untrue, but maintains that they are broken 
lights of one entire Truth for which Jainism stands in its 
doctrine of Syalvada—i. e. the doctrine of ‘ May-be * or 
partial truths. 

. 

!rraw5g«i'5rcT: i 

STRT^sngC ^*r9irjS»3H; srisft II 

get r^5i%5eati ^ ii 

Fg?qr Rr^rt wstt »Tajr?rm55m»^ ii 
f%Js:?rw?sr^s?F^5Trei «ir«T5 ^Twt f%<Tr%aF«i i 

—Frabhavakacarita of (JandraprabhasAri, 
Hema. Prabandha vv. 42-46. 

Author of a See Intro¬ 

duction. 

JJWtT—See Hemacandra’s Abhidh^nacinUmaiii 1. 42* 

—Girnar, made holy by its association with the name 
of NeminMha, twenty-second Tirthamkara, said to be a con- 
temporary and kinsman of Krbma, 
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The name points to the original solidarity 
of Jaina and Br^hmaua belief’s. 

the name of: before he became a 

f^^rr^cr;—to bo construed 

>vith 

—Like Ikahma who made the four 
V^edas, Leinacandra made the four vidyas viz. 

and ?r3^. In earlier Gujarat inscriptions ‘ ’ is 

often used for ‘ the four Vedas’ declared by Brahma, 

For —Of, Prabavakaoarita:— 

— lloma, 37. 

Cf. also «sflT%g:TT^5T sfK^^'nram »frtjTT^r?iw5i?^ fWg 

«Tt >n^4 ft^pnr.»3rt=rf^f§ srtf:—I'raboclha- 

ointamani, where ‘the four branches of Knowledge’ are, 
according to Tawney, the triple Vela; logic 

and metiphysics; the science of government; and crr^ffi 

practical arts/' This meaning does not seem likely, in view 
of the consensus of explanation given by Jaina writers that 
the word means ( Grammar ), eirW ( f^iinon ), 

( Literature including Poetics ) and ( Logic including 
Metaphysics. ) 

Bhoja, King of Malava, is said to have composed a set 
of four which differed from the above in two. They are 
s'astras of (1) ?r»^, (2) »r?rjrr<, 5*ilf^r% or 

and 

Of. “ % iTf?55fr'^^5?r i 

n^f?r?fi'5ri»5rrf3t n ” 

Prabh^lvaka-llema. 713. 

For the meaning of ‘ ’ of. ibid:— 

9%tTar sTfsK?jrift5« 
pj(ir<>T na frrRifT eris# n 
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fln>TT! i 

— „ 82-83. 

sftt*»’iir*iis’:'!nrn?ifiT s^inRfJrarsrJ^ i 
5rr«^ =gf4^ sTfirg: ii 

— „ 90-98. 

for tho origin of the nse of the word ‘ ’ in this 

sense, Of. ^4 WJT^rf: 

Vjakarana MabAbhasya, Introduction* Tho reason for the 
word as app'ied to Grammar will be found in the following 
passage which precedes it: “ f% ^rsffsri 

sf^#r 5rf^<T?gra: ? i.i ^ rrffiit sr^q^^jt: ? 

jicr 4»^|—M. Bhasja i. e. Grammar lays down 
general rn'es, and does not deal with each individual word 
in the language. Of. also ” nwrat f^re«rRJT4f^|srq«i; 

sm^^oT f fJ^'JTcr^rrsrfqf^ fq$rq:—Durga’s Com. on Yaska’s 
Nirnkta, where ^^jotsforms in accordance with different senses, 

wqqTrqTf^rqnTsffqfg®—Vide “ ^n^m^?^WT^n?R^T^et?5r^^r3 
' 3 g^?rqwqqr»T 5 IT *nR T%qrf^T^"—Prabandhacinta- 

maui, Kuinarapala Prabandha; also, “ 5 

wrq^m: ^qTJTT I aTgr?tq|5r:qqTf^qr?> I 

^ aftqtairr qrrRrrr -KumarapSla Prabandha of 
Jinamandana ga^i. 

See Hemaoandra’s Abhidhanacintamatji II. 224:— 
•' q'»?r ?r5qi3m v\n, fificfR»T?q?r: i 
ssjqr jqqot %w vir^oT n«lT 11 ” 

at8r?5i^^«?q—Cf. qrq^mq'I»fq>»T>qr«flnm: i fwl 

^frrMg’^r ^ ii q^nrlr wr %r 1 

Tim q> ^reWqfTq^rmjft 11 —Abhidhana I. 72-73. 

»fqnTR»Tq—Destruction of SFanqipq, one of the Karmans^ 
the eighth on the list, which impedes ^R. 

»T?Tsrrf^fl4?Tqq>—This consists of the following: “ 
^€31% siriRT ^urif <3 I gi% ^or qjj^- 
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. ttTf w'* ( Pravaoana Sarorldhara XXXIX, 440. ) u e. 
f=^»Tfs. «TT^*r9, (!n!Tr«r»??5) irfr and 

Cf. “ 3T5rWf5^wTifer‘^s?n ^rfir^^iiTTHr^sr ^ i ^rnn^ 

|SfRTTm<H <Frr5rT/g?r*r!l% Qnoted in fTTt- 

The whole section on in Haribhadra's Com, 

on Nandisiltra, will be found interesting in this connection* 

^ srr^l etc.—Acarauga L iii. Sutra 122, 

©to.—Who brings about his own salvation 
only. —Who puts an end to his karmans. is 

• described as ‘ ?fsq'^T^- 

l S that is, loading a life of 
asceticism, with the outward symbol and the inner mentality 
of the shaven-headed. is thus described; 

g g; i 3?r?«TT»l ii” 

—Intense as is the asceticism of the he still aims 

at his oirn salvation, and not of the world of living beings, as 
^ does the Tirthamkara, Compare the distinction between 
and or in Buddhism. 

'9gf%5rgfHW5—Thirtj-four excellences; 4 5r^;»ir: ( ^r?- 
3TP*rn'! ) congenital, 11 *• accruing from the 

destruction of karmans, and 19 ^e^rn ( } made by gods. 

For further details see the footnote on p. 22 of Arhata- 
Mata-Prabhakara editioa of !rin<iTff^<TT9T' 

etc.—In the Nisithacurui, 17th Uddesa, 

—*• ‘ Stages in the evolution of the soul ’ (Jaini), 
These are thus enumerated in Grommatisilra .Tivakiiu^^. verses 
9-10:—iTT^T’nfJrwr arfl^^fTFjfr g gi raT^r'TJra 

9T5s^ gfq> g ii g i 

50^ W^rr %?fr ^ 'irr^s^r H-'«' «• There are fourteen 
f stages of the soul ( ): (1) False belief ( or 

). (2) Backsliding (or ^ri^sTRst ); (3) 
Mixed right and wroug belief ( ); (4) Right faith, 

not acted ou, that is, lacking in or abstention 
«I^?JW1 '«b)}( 5) Beginning of right conduct 
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{, tf. partial rennnoiation). (6) Slight negliganoe as to right 
conduct («• <• and y«t STRW occas¬ 
ionally ), (7) Right conduct free from all negligence ( 
pTf: the other i. e. right conduct without negligence aT!(q'Tf° ) 
(8) Initiation to the higher life ( i. e. unpreco’ 

dented or unique ); (9) Incessant pursuit of the higher life 

(e!fcrr>?5 (10) Condition almost devoid of desires 

( ); (11) Condition entirely devoid of desires 

i-e. (12) Infatuationle8sness(?#hir»?tfN)fh>rtTtf05 

(13) Omniscience in the embodied condition ( ^r^tn 

and lastly, (14) Omniscience ( )• 

When this perfection is reached the soul is called Siddha or 
Perfect. ( See Jaini's “ Outlines of Jainism ” pp. 105 - 106 , 
and for a fuller account, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s “ Heart of 
Jainism ” pp. 185 to 192, section on “ the fourteen steps to 
Liberation from Karina " ). 

who were versed in all the parts 
of the Jaina Canon. Those are six and they are enumerated in 
the AbhidhAaacintdmapt Ch. I, 3d-34—wrqf ng: J 

etc.—The whole stanza in the 
runs as follows:—“ eTrT*y<TvqRHflyr<T9r^4 

For und the age in which he lived cf. 

^wnfr ftrnOTmrrl i 

q’lrqRRrift ^ g%- 

«lhRe*rqr«qTR i . i *5 sr«nT?ft4q!^r 5«T*rgqiTrar- 

«q,f?r5pp% wiRyqm*»Rfft/&%»nRW 

iTwr: q?Rr^ i.i ?r yy 

9Tra?t I ?r«n gq*T5R«rmi^«tsnrifi^ 

q«r5 i 

^ %sqfw I ?T?r yi 

^ li'—Malayagiri's Com. on Nandl-afttra. 
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St lit 

etc.—Of. “ TO m sTf^wfj 

«rr I wBr^sqr '—quoted in the footnote 

in A.M.P. edition of S}’adv4damaujari p. 12 from llema- 
candra's S'leiJiikaoaritra 11 32. 

5T etc.—Tattvartba-Sutra-Saiiibandha-Karika 

29, attributed to Uinasvati by Mallisena ( For the quot ition 
and the authorship of the work see Introduction p. 4 of AMP. 
editor! of ?T^5rT^° ). 


St. VI. 

In Notes p. C8 on Page 28 IJ. 175-178 of the text read: 
The passage that follows is reproduced verbatim in Guua- 

ratna’s T. II. D. pp. 261-62 for “ .....is tak^n verbatim 

from.” S'iva. kSoe “ 

Abhidhjinacintiiinani II. 112. 

etc—'iK’Tnn, 

and f^tinrT* 


St. VIII. 

—Fossessiou of which is fruitless. 

The allusion is to the famous character in the MahiV 

Bharata, whom Bhisma refused to fight because he was orig- 
itially a girl, was thus neither a male nor a female 

and, therefore, the word stands for what is fruitless. The 
whole passage is borrowed from IJoinacandra’s Pramstna- 
Mimamsa 1. i. 32: ?5irj^?)!j?af^558fr'JT ?tt# ?r?r i 

^rTTrtfrnr?! ererm 1 ? 

?T^niy»T: I %gt, frff r% %^ih?5Tr 

I w^nJnrrqt^jnrvnsTr ^ 1 %fi; 

?f3[?TT|[®e?or5ir see pp. 49-50. 

—Grammarians. 
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sr^fir etc.—sre ^ I 5n5?n »t5t* 

18 the state immediately preceding 

^Tsrrf^t^Tsr^—Se« ?ft^T4g;5i;Tn:?r on II. 5:— 

where ? 5 f^ is 

something like the of Yoga. See Syadvada-Ratna. 


St. IX. 

Ramacandragaui. See Jainagranth&vali 

p. 73, 

18 said to have been a com¬ 
mentary by Samantabhadra on ?TT=rr4^^» which is lost, ^rff" 
^RTRT of Samantai.hadra is its Introduction, which has two 
commentaries one short and the other long 

by Akalanka and Vidyilnandin respectively. The last three 
are available and have been printed. 


St. X. 

RJTRrF^lr^T^—For the latest discussion 
on the relative chronology of the Vaisesika and the Nyaya 
Svitras gee Dr. H. N. Randle’s “ Indian Logic in the Early 
Schools ” pp, 6-8, I agree in his conclusion. 

—The Nyaya system of Aksiptida Gautama. The 
kinship ot NjAya and Vais'esika is paralleled by the close con¬ 
nection of their religious schools, viz. ’ and ‘ qig^r^T* which 
both belong to S^aivis:n. Gimiratna observes: tfi; 
‘^JTrf^5irT! ?T?r Rr5r*ra;?3rr^^ trfr f!i=s?i5=^ qrgTfrr ?f^ ii" 

The practice of qRr, perhaps in a striking form, which seems to 
have given the name to the Naiya,yikas ( tho school of 

ilTTO ) was, however, no less a feature of tho Vaise§ika 

school. Thus, Prasastapada, a great Vaisesika, concludes hia 
Bh^sya as follows; 
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^ %$tf^ ?rns ?T^ w n” 

For “ the whole text from to H?Tf is 

taken verbatim from Gunaratna’s Tarkarahasyadlpika *' read 
“ The whole text from erT%r^r to is repro¬ 

duced verbatim in Gunaratna^s Tarakarahasyadipika.’^ 

In the Bibliography suggested at the end, add Hema- 
candra^s Pram^namimamsa. 

—Vatsyajana Bluisya on the Nyaja* 
Siltras, p. 94, I. 5, Quoted also in the rramai^amimamsa 

I« !• S| p« 1 X* 


St, XI. 


Oto.—J?T 3 ^ and enumerated 
here in the ascending order—perhaps with the exception of 
Tirthamkaras who though men are reckoned as superior to 
gods. For the classification see Tattvartha-Siltra. 

—The three fires viz. 3 [%ot, 3ir?3'ft3 and 
?TP 5 f?lTrT‘#rV'i: and 

'twr:—fitn 5 ^ says AMP.—I do not 

know on what authority. 

—‘’ AMP.=failure to observe the 

vow. 


a?rwnr*rr^o —siinrwR 

I srr^nr : sn^R ?j«ir 

g^?ii JTiiT «T^Brr^ I srr^rqfT ^4 

9n«n^:4 « Ildrnrq; «rr^r^4 1 *• «•—Preparing a dinner 

with the object of serving it to a Sadhu. 

;rgr^ir^ etc.—“ t far^f jjnii ?rrfr4, ^ «r7lnr ?»giinT- 

^»ng*Tir?4» « «I'54, %. arwar TregirriT^iiraifnr^. 

» ^ «3nr, «f »t»4si sBnrn, s arT^or a?t*iJTrJTwr54r33g—;Rf irsr^i* 
fhaiNT^fRrrat ^ir> *n. V©;^'’—AMP. foot¬ 

note on p. 88. 
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etc.—“ 3TP?iiiT^l«®?5T^ »Ta*re?r i 

m iirJr irraNiif^oft- 

I 5 T 5 r¥itfr rt^RiJrrilsf^ • wrert^pqumr ?T?nremtsp?TO^- 

s Tfsa^ranw grf^rsrr aTR*tfps i aT^wjr:!i^sfof 

a^r: •TaTT?’Ji'^f??reaTaWa?aTa\a aaaar qsgaftcriR'nn ^Kf^a • 
sra a?raT^ sqi^ai qf^Rqrnai aa qq<at^t^ arif^qts^tj- 
^lra^^^’fq5 ^ qaa!qf‘^?r»ar aRiasa**; i *^raitn?t»a a 

av-q^ aa^^aaqaa ^aqr*ft njar^ ar maVa ^ qftaraaf^a i 
aaTO^fadq^ar^: a^^aw'awa’q: saataV a^g ^^ar^ ^tai 
arganrf^g^'ra: ^ »ftar>l i ”—^ fa^ralta- 
■ar^a^f^ ^ fa ^ t a aarai; i ^rarai^sf^ atai”—AMP. footnote 
on p. 89. 

Add as an Appendix to the discussion relating to 
versus er^^r the following interesting and parallel passage 
from Kumftrapala Prabandha of Jinamap^anagani:— 

1 . a faar 5 ftaar?ra ai# »iaf^ f;ar%g i ^ftqara^g a ^aif a?ar?aw 
aftrairq^ h ? ii a »?>srqf^ aw a ?s'qrw a araag i fk^ wa^jarar 
af: iiqii ff^ ii ai ^ qita w* frar:! 

aiarf^ ^ a ar^a atr: s^t^tkA ^ran ti wTiTTor—“ arasrsgjtJ'ai 
i aqf?Fa\ araf^ar ^aa:«TreaTSaar: ti x n 
?Ear4 araaaa farawrfla! i aia^a agtlarr^ aiaw at:% at»?Jiiiqii 
awAqg^ srn>rrq^<arg, 5 «'a(?a f| ^f^a: i wa;?? a^«i?c ^aarrT 
g^as^sa^: ga: 11^11 arrgara a a'rais^ aw atwaWlnrf^ 1 ar^a aTf 
arats^ faara %at»Ea a iivti if ara ^ ftra aRB: if aw ^ r%afaa^i 
awataaarat ^ ajpc: 11 \ 11 ^w^agw^—a^a ^ra^ 

aaarita wraar: 1 aras^r aaa^rtFatft^aa R’^al aa: n 

af^ i^agarsf^a a^ awawrat^arag^ aftagar jatar: 
asa %aaifir: t awf:—a/|ar aaa^ aft: ar#wr#f f|aa: 1 aa ^fiaaat 
ai^ a?aa afta^^g u \ 11 ^aar aftafttt. ^?aT '^araar«farat 1 
«m*ia: afftfar^ a wara^gt 11 a 11 ai ^gr a agt ffj: at aara 

witti I at ttafifttara a^gra'raLarAar gar « ^ 11 ga ar/ 5 raair aft 
arfi^ aaaaiftaa: i ata^«gft^ gaiaift gfft^ n v 11 aa tti gar 
an%i ar? a sraia ftgn an^taaftamagii :^ral aa fitagaaaftg: 
f^raaftaat: 11 “ a ftgargt aft " gfft 11 a ftt^a gita a artfftft 

ai«^: i af^^ag^ at^g Saar: arfar^rawt: 11 g?arfft aftaiartf^r 
arai^: a?^a ftgr; aft^raftar aig^*fl*rar^agwaaar! ^5 
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llRtftsJiiwwfT^r ii anfej irsiw: 

<, aisTTHf I fiNr siw *r%s:»ff ar >3;^ at auftwifl 11 .«fq 

»ianni; 1 aww far: 1 aorfstai treirmlt 

II <?5r^ W'>I?<»*ir I ?Rrr& JTTar: 

3*1:1 af?«fr^3ir%Cr«^ffiair^^€mr!T??sirf: 

^3t*3i:i ?iti! ^rmfraftarrl^ 

*ir i m ar wn>r str^<irr wiiw an ararrfiif ii fg-r- 

iWr 'larai: ff sir fr?^T i fnasr?nrf^ a^»frs^- 

55«!i%ii Hnr >ffwm^5i3?m ?r*frf^5?r!f«aira a^u:—“n ^r^*T^T 

^will TO*! nisrgfSiT^?5r%%rar5Tt% f^mar*fr 

^aariS^T ” ii n'mianqia^ “ tw/n astw: aar^a 
anrmt! srw h a:?Tr *r ii” «fnirn3r?T3cna aar^ar- 
«!i^ mera “atta araf5nn|flrarafrRf^''re^a|^»Tti i a 
f|: tRa^r?: nr^a a^frsgasprftfr arrgi" it ‘‘ qa^: 
W8T q^r% a?fa a^r«: i aaqranraa; aamt q^qia^ir a t% ii q^ 
qar4 aaq: ^rea?! sqrenf^fiftqr: i% a fi’jqaa i a^arnaaf qq: a 
^ra: ^ a%a: ii a arqarfa aarra aiqsa ara^qa: ii aara qaag- 
^tr—‘‘MRaa^ a^at %3 i:aaif%T^?aag i qa^qrl^narqiq: ar%a- 
, ^HTrniftscqqqt II f ^ H ^Tf^rafiar^ qaaraarqqg—‘ art ^aifqpj^r- 
' qaJaflpqar ai¥qi%%^?a qqr i aga5ijaqa«aa aaa aiqi a 3 ^ aa i 
qif^a q^ ^aar f^r%ar q^ sa arfasft qa f% a ^ttra ar?f^rii: 
ytqaqr qpaa:«” ?rqi?^a^ii%wqT^af^«f?q: >sfpq(§aqt ^fraj- 

Hnfen^5Tr*T’59fiTiF^irr ii 

—Kunaarapalaprabaudha* 

2. «rT^$iq^Rjft: II \, \ II—aqqfta 5 areBqhr«pa?;?qf^qmq- 
aft% q«flwai:g«a qntarq qa qpasq Iraq: i qa?a wftspfq^fBg— 
aeaaraqiR^j n^w^feqrqnaqfqj^: ffa 1 gdasspa f^qfqar 
Iq: a(if?aq»mtf^wt^^: i n aarqiqaqarneqT ^ar^am faaifar 
atf«laiqqt®^?aa q gq; pq^: 1 a a aafinrar: ^aa^ aaa^^r- 
aaq’‘^eniqa?aqq?q f^owaraqainKfa %w i 'Iqf^nrapqrfae^^f- 
?qi^aTfafrq^%^?qfWqr<Jqa>|:qrri^^>5:qraa*?aa:9reqqaa?^;- 
agqpq?a?q ^^^qrqrit: i qq qqftnrfaftaalaTqr qa arqaa^fa- 
i|f^aangt* *^^fq aarawiqra^i g/^!%triftaT ?aqasf^ i?rtt 5trm- 
aqiT<(q<qarqqftaf?:rq qrqfamqa’arq 1 a^aiqi^arai aia aea ^:m- 
1 qqVqJrqqi^ f^qw q^awNarg i nr%*> l q a qai q i 
«ii^g.nlg?iTsq?qq tft^q fr% qqrfitft^STfirf^fifenTqa- 
?a^ a g aqwnrqr «i^«nfqa?qraTqq«ft?qff^ ^qaTW% 
43 
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n 5:?^ 3i5srT^^rsi?T ii \^'i » »rf 5 * 

srfSwrj rc?rr^|r«r'»r 5«3ri? %:m *r«iT^, n g 

I I gm 3Tr^r- 

^ 3r®Tf*T>^r7 ST g iTrwRjftsfr ??ir4 :1 

gqr 7^5T I ;r ?R^tfr^«T?^ I 

—Sarhkhya-sutras with Bbasya. 

3. A few texts bearing on the subject of will also 

be foand in Mathara-Vrtti on the Samkhya Karikas. 

4. For a fairly long list of texts bearing on ^rff^rr and 

and translated in the various volumes of the “ Sacred Books of 
the East see ‘‘ Ahhnsd in (a) Jaina religion, (b) in Buddh¬ 
ism and (c) in Brahmariisni on pp. 30--3‘J and SacriHce—(d) 

Relative value or worthlessness of sacrifice, and symbolical 
sacrificeon pp. 482-83 in Winternitz “ Concise Dictionary 
of Eastern Religion,’^ 

5. A most interesting and instructive treatment of the 
subject with a long list of quotations made from the MBh and 
the Purai^as and the Smrtis will be found in the edition of the 
Sanikhya Karikas with Sainkhya-Tattvakaumndi annostated 
by B^larama IJdasina of Benares. 

The texts of S'ruti, Smrti, Mahabh^rata and Puranas, 
as well as the views of Samkhya, Vedanta and Bhakti schools 
of religion cited in the SyS.dvAdamarijari and in the extracts 
given above leave no doubt that there was a strong body of 
opinion even in Brahman is n which revolted against even 
ftfrr prescribed in 8 astras, such as animal 
slaughter in a sacrifice ). This trend of thought seems to have 
come down from times earlier than the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism, mainly in the Bhakti and Jfiina schools as disting¬ 
uished from the ritaalist school of Brahmanism. 


St. XII. 

‘The school of Kumarila BhatU is one 
of the two famous schools of Mimdms^ u e. Phrva Mifn8,iiisa; 
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the other being that oE Prabhakara or ‘Guru' as he is generally 
styled. The differences oE the two schools on certain problems 
of philosophy are radical. See Dr. Ganganath Jha’s thesis on 
the “ Prabhakara School.’' 

4r3TRT—see supra. 

( Footnote in AMP. p. 95 ). 

\ 

^ I m ^ rT?T^r i 

4r^f^^fs>srRf?lr’'“- 

Tattvlrfcha Siltra IJ. 18 and Bhftsya. subjective 

senses. Sense-faculties are of two kinds: ( 1 ) ( it is the 

attainment of manifestation of the sense-faculty by the partial 
destruction, subsidence and operation of the knowledge- 
obscuring karma relating to that sense. ); ( 2 ) ( the 

conscious attention of the soul directed to that sense. )—Tat- 
tvartha translated by Mr. J. L. Jaini in “ The Sacred Books 
of the Jainas.” More briefly, “ 

<TR:<nnTR5^^ grq^fir: l” ( Heainote to the 
Tattvartha-S'loka-Vartika on T, S. II. 18 ). 

cT^^--Partly drawn from Uatnaprabhiioarya'3 
RatnAkaravatarika on P. N. T. ( p. 37 ) and Bimplifiei: Cf. 
araq »is^5^55TT—sra sf 

'Tftr^iril^rswjr l ' ’J?!:—T%g?7/^: 

scrf^^r ? I m I ^ 5TRim«TRg- 

13T«i srf^:, I ?r?r?«r- 

jrm«i i 

3T«T ST^TRTRiA^ TW^r5r:i?W5, 3Tr?JTPT- 

jr’J^araRn^®!^ g ? 5r% ^r- 

5T?rafRrwT i flt#r^rs^, i sns^ 

sr^rrer^qaiinOT^^T?!: ???! 
JT«5RRT «3!ir^ 3T^ I SiRt- 

«r?wTsf ^^«TT^?PTr>T^. »R jrRir«ir*w 5?«»wfr4frw 
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w 5 ?rR 3 rrsn»ftr% a«n w 

?mT swa tja .. 

«r?aaatJi. asRt srara'iwa ii Cf. 

Hemacandra’g Pram&nainimainsa for tho necessary gronnds: 
^sfq “a?aa^Jt aararaif araita 

aaaiJt ^apiPJT ja'Ra i ?rpra«i«a^^ 

wrft a a?jrratfr^”-fr^ a?a^^ saea^a ^ 8 fr'aaaa*r?ir?aTf:— 
aawR %esE?a^ wsaaifr^ «af 5 iaT?r^%: i aa f| afiraa ura ^ 
aaatn f^araraa^aa < aafa ^wr^aaa 5iia aaifa aaia*aa^a^af^or 
^fawa I aaara a r ^ta r a aranRa i aa a««if|aaaf^ aaaia 
aTfit«arftaf^rt: i spjjf^ai ansamawi^aOT^tar* 
aiaRt • anncaaaft a a«fT?3a>ara»i: ii 

abnaaif!—The whole of this is substantially and almost 
verbatim taken from Ratnaprabhacarya’s Ratn3.karavatariba. 

Of. “ara ^ftar; wTh??^—sri^ anfat; arRa^ iftaiw^ an^ 
saar#sfa ?awil?a^a: arJit i aaif^—irra ^tprw* 

aaaf tMC3naFa?% 

■aari 

a 3a: ^ 

aia^: afir a?T^iTa^»Tra^Pf?aaara^a a^r^ara^nr^^^a 
«par^^^ aaran^ 1 ^irra^raiar g aarfa aragtqaa • 

atNawTif aal% 1 aa j re a t gai ^a arama- 

araf • aar a arawr^^a aa aTgrtaaraf^ aiagjL’aTa • aarf^— 
raaraiwa ant ^aafit^?r annara ifataaraa^i aiai^irJlaftra^hm 
%%^r«?:r^lan\uf aaara^ ^ a i au r ^^ : ffit aa • aaagwa; i aaan- 
^arfavna^a'^iaR^aif^ saar^aft^law «Eft«ma 

ft/i|g a aga aPT i!.af^*a : a ai g t aalaia^fe iaar^ aa awa f?tT?ama‘ 
' wa4^5taa?MraT^^ ansai^^! 
aaa^ afir jfsasfi'^filafa 1 a giaaararasaa. ^aa^i^aaaW aiRa 
aaai?ia a&afai^f^ f%a?t« aa^aaa pi fgs 1 waif^ataaa • 
aiaaisaiw ar^ aasaifnai: a^faiftai aara^ 

^*^^f^'«i 5 i<’^<’'(iaaa' saaarRrta aa^a^^anar^ ifit %ai 
aaaa aftaaaa: 1 aai%—^aaerrapa?^ 

aaif^ a^ aftaaia arai^ ?^a aawRp^la intTaatt 1 aiaafa 


afa aaa?ai^ a^ aar a?: aai %a aan- 
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if i sr ^ Itr fRir wwrr- 

srrw^ir ^wsjiTfSrfrR ?Te^ ^rr^ m?ra 

»3wmr«TR€»T w ^ ?*W3ri ii 

?raT*w Hsm ft: 5rTRR«jq[^i 

?rism»?TT*rq^5?>w«TR^r: arrsjjqi^R^r spirrfqr^syoT- 

g?q®qa5rrisqftr5ir?qftm %et i rr^^rei ra?tTm5q5rft«?qr«f?riq?rw^ir- 

r’TRqi'^qRRig^ i ^ fifsrwm5?qi?i?4 • 9n^im%- 

^sgrfq nra^l Hfsqr^q^^: i q ^RVq??frq^firR»i i ^rreq- 

?T«Tl5T5qi5q ^rgtTT^f^ ?m fsfrrHrqseR^qr^rq ?nqip?r?q?rf: i 
qfsgfq^TW snn?**; i ?tq: fftr %ti i qsWqq a*?rRirftscg<n: 
jrrqhqnrqtTif: < nqrf^ ^qqsrrwg; i i?qqnq?:irR>qr3[q^rq?:rqiq«nqqr 
sqrqret?. q ^qrct i 5R *t «rRfq icJRRei^^firsrq 

gr%qTqqqmi^ n 

1. The position of the Jaiaas on the problem, whether 

JTR is (wq^Fra ) or ( qfqW5r ) is thus 

stated ia the P. N. T. ^qq^isqaf^m^lTR qqrorg ( l< 2.) qrsn?*»frS'q: 
tr?:: ( 1. 15. ) H^vrqgcq^r qsR qq, swr g qfci^ ( I. 20 ). 

2. See on a kindred point, Anantavirya’s gg g l % on 
Iv) anikyanandin’s qft^g^gq:— 

suq «Rg qw qqtoi rrqrft tTwnrrsq q^trir 

qr I q ?rrqg ?qq: ar^qRq/^q^rjfrg i qrR q?ifisqq?qrqff|frg i ?Rr 

qasqqrqi^fqq qr^qjqorq qqqqqq^qrqqqr? ii. wqi^iqsrnri 

^qwrSqvqr^rgwRr tt q?:q ffq i qrg^qrr^agrqfqfw: i q ^rqsfqra- 
qqrqr qrq: qrqT<»^s':qqq?qT nqrqt i jqrqi'qT?qi¥q?qf^q?q ?qq: 
qqrqgjTtqr^ft^corrg ii 

In a portion of his commentary Malli^ena has drawn upon 
Hemacandra’s gloss on his ( ilomicandra’s ) owa work— 

qqrorifNrwr:— 

q«*qa»^ref»Tr5qrq qqjftqjRggr^qq?!^: i ^4 qi^; i iqrgalg- 
?qqqra»^?:3gj%?4qqrgqqrg i q qrqgqqswsqeq q?q: i aisfi^qiqr- 
f^^qrg, ?qi$5ffqfSg»Tisqcqrg i ^qftggqrqaff^isw iqgRsqtq- 
qftctqrsrrqrg i q ^ ?qr?qfqft>qrRrcrq: • 3T5qqf^5:sq f^ttqrrWk: • 
argqiqiq ^#4qqRrr%: i q«nft—irrq qqtraqrqqqr^ qqq^rqfq 
qwwqtfqrg q^^rq^t w^gq^q qwRf^qtgi q^KRTfiqRrarrir?^ 
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^ iin^^?re«Tron^'7j'tT5f sr^Ri^^ra; w^^irJTf ^ 

*1 shw^^r: I ?mr ^9r5ri5:rar 3T^JT?frflr?^r^ t ji: sr »i5rf^ 

5mff?»fsr?ftf^*iT?r«ir jititr ?r^cJn?i«ni?«i5r>%tT7i:5*ir'Tre ?i«it 
» rNnserw% ^Hsrimwf^nrarri^orT^ srRirr%^s«iWR«iirr5m i sir 
^ RWT?i«*m%^ wf^Rr^ sn^<5r^ 

I ’T?:sT«T5^r %t^5T i ar^mn#!- 

jT^^irt I *r ^ «R«i 9 TR f <i 

Of. also liemacandni: <T?^grry^^iTr gfffgT » Pr. M. 

^sRRJTR ^ ^4*imwr*ig 5fr?? jEre?i ?r mrrmffi f#g(Sci?ir ’^r^- 
»Trff*iT«i: ^rs*r? ^Rimrk ^^ir^grsK^iioTi sisr: i 3T»Jicrc!iSf?77»r7 

IRTirWRUa: I ST TT <ItJr^Kra^RW ?gJT^r5r«P?t5T !I^<T^Ti; I 

ST% 5t^t: ^^5Rf5r 'TT*T^aft>r I 3Tsr^'^i?a55rr»Trf^qTr*rrf^f^%T:r^: ii 

( Pr. Mim. 1.1.43 & Com. ) 

Note that Hemacandra’s definition of BTiTfciT differs from 
that of the authors of the Pariksamakhi Sutra and its Vritti. 
He says; ;if -g gm%«r«rg 'TRi^s^fTf wr^Tg Re ?IIR ggr ^ 
^CRT<ff ?°r t vrr?Rrr?g:irrsner*TR «rfrr»*nrTT?f! i ggrS'j^R'lR 
gsfriT^ I si«irf: ?^r<i#r^g^gRf?JT% sir ger'»r*i; ;R i ggr arx^rH- 
Rirrsr^-^Rr tt^t 5—nCngirinraiRte fg ^rairifWtsR snurJTi* 

o^m; I ( \-^-v ) 11 

araw: ?5«tROTT srr ^fRiTrfl?^ RtiRrRe^fT t^rr^sti i 
a^r 7Tii«n^sirTir rnTRiR^msTramR sj^taarflR a i «Efr^- 
8B??nt RafjiTOTrn « a?5R«i aBrfi .ra jfsWRafRf i 
a^gSTRii I 5[5!i€!i R?a?fR^Re ^ff5rofr«ii*Tr'>TRfg?ft4 «r?! i aa^ 
sp RitamRifa a^amritoT: grar^a a ^fraffia<n: i arpir •a 
araTRifRi ^raaiRRsR mar'jqfJr«aa Tja ii 

TTum ^aqTmnr^ str ai«rRal^an i— Nyajavatara i. 

—-f? =a saa’^^frRejrar sasRr R^taoTJra^: ^ggrrorRl 

5IR »RJI^ fTRSflR^f tfTsRiirgr- ^ ^ TOTIT^Ir ^IJirTT^K- 
^aiRlTPRa: % Rr^an U—Oom. by .Siddharsi. 

T!TtaR*R«as{r siraajrsg: gfr:?^; i 
fR Tr*Tna«aTSTt Rf; ii 
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sT?inriT%?TmfFci wtdefr?^^q-=rr*^ ii 

i 

?T?«n fr#: 5r ?T 8 ir ii 

rm: Ti: ^ f%5ri5f f^iT^fTcRticgH i 
^r 7 rf%?«r^f^^’ 7 »tn 45 rff k ?ir ’Ttr ii 
iwirr!n^r?nf75frrg^ ^<fi T^wiqW tt; i 
ac^ftf^RrcpT i 

rnrrarrTi^Rrm i 

3TBt5fTa?Ji ffr7^;rf%Tf'qffi: ii 
wt>?n?rn:r^jntsTPT % i 

f^irr ^ 3 : sgifra^ (i 

^ ?qrix 1 

^rWf ?73^Tfrarqfl!T: II 

5T^^Rg ?mr ?ri4 r <i»^ 1 

JTR ?rr!rRa^it«i ?3rr?>T5n%r%tT«ra: 1 
sr^«i57T?i«jr i:*« fc^cq^f^virr^iTH: 11 
?rRR<tt «tfr r%ar% 1 

ti?(!T':?r?«Tmstf 5 rt!^»tr siRwar^rf!; 11 
;njcrnTJT^#w«»^i 

irr'Tfj?5rriii^r%|ff®%5iV 5n«mr 11 

4. 5n5=qm sgs TT?r# 1 

aw =gwt«t5r: 'T^rat jnrmg'TurqH 11 

—S'l. Varfc. V. S'linyaviVla 182- 

^ jfem?rf: I Rwr 5TR»| i fT«ir f? t^itr t| ^le; 

5Ji^?Tt^K^miTT7«r^ if 5TrT7?r5?r;^^w?«T^r?T^i'^5r 

^'i^^rfcr fr?q aa^fKfsgir: 5 ra h 5rTif»i; 

jfff II fVif^ r %5 fffiTR s’!i^fRr??n?qn ifnirq; 

?fwT5r irTms^fT»if *T*fra aTRjfsrTS^^^f ierr5R9rir3?f’ii% ?f^ 
n ^ irffR^r^4 «w 4 jfrinT sg^^ncrfTSfrwRt 

srRfwr^w>S5rfit ^rr^RJi 5fiJig74?rff 11 1 ^rnfapqrs^nfr. 

irw?r5T«Tw*rff^<T*fra;<T?^(^7.' 1 h ^ 'Tr^»fS'tl5TfRt*ifTn^«f- 
sn% ^r^SfiRgn 1 angr: j[ra 1 R?«rn wm* 

f^«T:. R ff^s^ ar*f^nff: jrwj; 1 argqRfJ^ 5 q^qf- 
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^5q%a: I arsw^sf^ "gin ?rf^f »rru srRura^sr^ < 

^^57^1 ?fr> srmoTg««i?r I srrsrfV«ir^rTar ^rrsif^sr ' 

H W!TiTiT??wfrr?iT?fr srr4 ^?iT?n^ ?r?JiT f^urfiiirr^ 1 «i5irf^ ^ 

trf^4 3i;i«9f:5Tra?t;i Tn5r'ff> it»t 4 ^Jitiisr ??f?rai%^- 

5rr?tTifis^^ C5a«E?Hr«^5^ tV'T% iifW5r?*i«'>T =?t 

srtsi«iiT^7s ?i^ 5iR^ii(?j5JiTr^ti?g?<T5r«t?'>iiS5i«%*T ?rT5- 

«i'TT«rr 'jjiTf *T?: I gi^^i gRr%r»jrqrr4Rar<Tff 1 

3 : 1 ?^ w?«i: 1 SIT%ftf% t ^ ??7«Rrr HWJlfq 

5#T?«TnT?w^ ?rRr%: ??rmR ^?fre %w ^ *irer?ir% 3 

ri?*r rr^rsPrsTWrtsirar^T^ R«:7«ri?ri ^r^i wri: ?k 3^ 
aifm 311% qR#^^ qcqs%oTrs»R sqfWR%; 

?iq«ftsqqRi% ?f% ar^i^ffsqn • ?TR??5TOcqi%qq% =5 3,t«R?r 

qsrqrsr acif^tq qtqwqfq: 5i^q% Hfrgf%R qq 

^SR qR qqqq^q: qrfqqqfqr fiq qq qf ?ir^f%- 

FiRqr^qqrw^it® ^qq^mqqr« nRHiTifRwqqRnTq^T re?qr- 

qiqq <^qtqnTRi 3 q nrq q^fS te?qtttq 3 «q itq 11 

—Nyayaratoakara pp. 319-2 L 

In the Bibliography given at the end of the Notes on 
this Stanza, add Catuh-Sfttri, Sfltra I, after S'ri'Bhusya on 

3T3#r- 

To the list add: 

4. Tattvartha S'loka-Vartika I. SiHra 10. Verses 35 etc. 

And, for S'loka Vartika onSfitra 2-4 snbstitnte Kamdrila’s 
S'loka Vartika on spqsjr^ relevant verses; more especially S'l. 
Vilrt. on 182 etc. on Sfi^ra V. 


St. Xlli. 

**«q BIW etc.’' and “ Rffr^qr^qR# etc.’’ are 

quotations which seem to have been borrowed from Devashri’s 
SyAdv&da-Ratnakara, the author’s own commentary on P.N.T. 
where they are quoted. 
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«nff^I<IsrfJTaj etc.—This verse, with a, difference, occurs 
in the Tattvartha S'Joka Vartika as a reply to the verse as it 
stands here. (See Astasahasri, Gandhi Natharahga Jaina 
Qrantham&la, pp. 94-9.5. ) Thus:— 

WffBNnjJRW ^ flTf^TrT: I 
515ri!n?^m«T?^5r urwot i 

5ri*r ^ an ;rinTe^fa'irrf«lfnr ^t- 

sftnr fnctn; in i rnmn- 

i «*iir^v?njrfnn'Tfi new srfwniTTeRnr 
snsnenRwt’R^fn w ? i n^^K^nrnRrnsr 5nnT5nsrfn^>irarinmm 
I ST <?tw^(Rirfni3rTHi%^in rrr Rt 
R«mRT frt ?ra rnwrg hr 4 sTfSTienSr^? eren nfn: i ^fnsrcwaR^- 
%ff. 3^R5ir;TrnRf^ f^RTf n?'i:wrnw<RTntr«i: i 

«en^5T»mrFiRf^: fWnrwfinn’^ct, ns?i?W 

mwwsRwtarfl; i 

<n tfinvRv f^'=rr!|: jt nr i 

ir«r8fr?ni^Ri5'$nrR«rRnTrRr fn ii 

srjTV ’sn^R n nr, sr?nstr?nta, »tr 

tr3Iwn?^ I fln^fnr nr ar^nrriffnnnnrvnr n=nr?R?T%nn?§^?nR-nr- 
f^?nTi'^?rtTwnf5n^%?T?R«?nTi%f%nf I n nt rnnrn^Rn n^nsrwra 
Rniftsftn fn%vinj?nnrf^ rwn naynnrnrnra ii 

It will be noticed that while the verso in the text is the 
Ved^ntic plea, the verse in the T. §• Vartika is a reply to it 
in the same language taking up the contrary position. 

nTfin wr^RsjTxrn etc.—This verse ( Mini. S'l. VSrtika on 
Sfttra IV ( Pratyaksa ), 112 ) has been explained thus by 

ParthasSlrathi iu his comoientary: . ..^in*irn vrn nr®?T3- 

Bt5?nr?i; ^rf^^vsn^nn n wr%fR^n:5WR»jnrfn R^n^ n sr^nt?— 
«itrfrfitl Rr55T5m%nr5g?q?rr5nR?Rr«Rf^ =na:Rrnr5r?nT mnqrvRnjrff 
flr«nmarr R?W^r%^RTv^nnfn?nR g?:n^#RR, ?T?Rr^ if 

f^^nr qrsfwrR wri =n ^rsfrgf^^ n • 

^ S3nqfsrft?R^flr«^fii I R rn^nir r htri^r RfTRiR3»i;R^» 
rrilRiRitiiRr g sRRR>nrn’^n% ii 
44 
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—This is the Mimamsaka's and Vedant- 
in*8 plea for refusing to admit srvrr? a of or any of 
the other snTFT^ recognised by the Naiyayika, and consequently 
for setting up a special srirpt for apprehending called 

The verses on this point run as follows in Mim. 
Sd. Vart. V. 17-18:— 

sr??r8frr*r^m^ *Rfr i 

— i- e. is possible when something positive, or the 
positive aspect of a thing, is apprehended,' bat when 
—a negation or negative aspect of a thing—has to be 
apprehended, the method by which this is done is the fact 
of otc. do not arise here to testify to 

anything positive. This is made clear in the next verse in the 
Mim. S'l. Vart. 

5n*ns?r ©to.—The preceding yerse ( Mim, S'l. 
Vart. ^ ) will explain this: 

9 ?rwrs«i ^ “9 fR*i ii 

—frJTwnrt fTwN n?wreg ^ ctri; ft 'it 

«it^*ir«Tr?»TtT »Tr?rtr ^fsN®:T» ^wnt^ot 
ttfunwwtmwarR^ 

?r^5«rTi^ fnrsRnc?«i !t«WN sr ^rwFt 

t^NERT^toRra: I frr*nwwf|ftif w f^?Nr<Rt5t^ ^ ii 
HfHT«T *tnRW?r trm ^:^wr«n fttwr ^ H^eftSt; 

H. 

^ mft. I 

The reader will notice how the Mimamsaka, in recognis¬ 
ing this aspect, admits the Jaioa doctrine of at^^Rtt' 

ft This occurs in Kumarila’s S'l. Vart. 

Ikrti. Of. iJtfSf «trVRI3<mr^«T I 
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WT ST II ( S'l. V&rt. Akrti-rada 5 ) 

ST ^nsTTsssTSTm^st I WTsns'iwr^sTr^rsr sr T%Rw^r it (ibid. 6) 

—m«r5r?TT^fr»T siFij ?s(tw wtsttssi srm 

?i?fis^ m*TPSTff«:# i srP? 5 ift?fiT?^r^Tf^^rtr«rT' 

sT 5 «^r«nrnT^rsqr^«r sTfr?rrsTT?d *i«tt 

^?Ti>?i«tTf^/5T^»TlV 0 r#i sfWsTsw'ra TfTw®sirsirsTm ^sTTTl 11 ” 

—Nyftyaratnakara, Com. on S'l. Vart. 

Rnm&rila makes a very close approach to the Jaina view 
on the subject when be says; ‘= sts^rssTTTf^m R?^ ?TI*TT«T- 
I ^fTfrorr ^ TTrsrN ^ ?t?st »t^^ ft 1 m'sfH ;t 
s#5®wif^^ri>rwTT I TTrsTrs=*i?ffrrRrw ft 11 ” ( S'l. Vari- 

Akrti9-10); and farther oiij in answering the objection of 
Kumarila says: “ ft^R^r^ft^TfcTrfgJSTW sT I TTIHTS'STI- 

si'SIf^^ ^f:fr%WT I ^TTTTTS^WlfmR ftw'TIR^STRrr: I 

tftf^sTT ftrwrftrwRf^TSTt 11 lRf^«'Jir?*r 1 prfar sit;ti?4 
^srftiqi I fTTTTRI^ST 3 sft TT?ST ftwifT: II ^^t5TT^TSV3^54 

*3 3Tii^! I si«fT ^s'srmdr^^t tr*rg 11 ftix^sir^^gsTV- 

^rir^T^vinraTj^ I msTFsitflf 3 ^ umtqtir 11" ( S'l. 

Vart. Akrti 54-57 )—which N. R. elucidates in words which 
remind us of the Jaina doctrine of ^r^rr'ST and regarded 

as two aspects of one reality: “qft ^nsTT^i ^*IT3 

3T«T«iffi*T i »t^ 3 *tfk 

wrins*Tr?*TsrTS^«f«si: msrTsd ^ ft$t^if>T5TTSTs^?T% ?T^r «pI 
iftr I srR!^rS!T?*tlR Tmrf i 

%srBrf^ I nlrii ft srrf^^nft^a i ^ sr ftnrs i 

wr «*rojReiTRft sirftB: siranTSRr sr 5 ^^’sr ftrsrH fRr 
i gsTTrarg?^ ft t s rsTfirf^ 

ft ^ r«r^?^sf3 sitr^sft %wr ftRi^?irsTT 

^sTTWTftterarr *r m?T^ i 'iftfAssT*^ i cft^ ft ^ 53 ^ 91 ^^ 

5rhr ?T^ %sp*ift Wdrft sr ft^nr; 5ft i. 

snsTTfS? ft 3 ^ 3 IT3 cpnf R«f«i m 

SR snsTR^ 9|;^ft ^tIr ^JfSfT^s fft l” 

if^rT|^l%ft :^3 etc.—(Aptamiaiainsa 26) is thus explained 
in sre^T?#!—a^rftfStft m^rsnaf m«swTT9mft?Tft i 
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^ ST ? I ^5rrf^?5rwr’TK0r%^ tt^ 

TT^ II 

etc.—>( Aptaniimamsii 25 ) is thus explained 
in ^ «q^98Rf^f^ 

m, a«si 'TR ^ ^T sRjfta ST WI5T > rT^sn^nis[?rg^ ^ wi;sr??ifra- 
^s^joT TTf^icrT ST sprrnrrviR i RFsi^qcfTl^- 

55«irnT ST »^T?^ I ^«Tff^tTT!ir5Trvf^«ffT?fw^Rn[?>^ ?fiT ^ i 

flern^vrsc^ ^ TTiTT^ti^sT^^r^Rrat ‘ *1 ^ *?>«? 

ft^T Twr^err ’ 51% sT^^sirg; irf^wHirnr??! ttsst'jt ^ 

Rr% I ^Tr?T«rT?irR trn'x^^?^r'T^5r?^<T5rRr ii 


St. XIV. 

ST TTtsf^ IT?«rat ?rt% Sj: 5r5?T3*TITre^ I aTsf^?[f^3 msT fit 
VTTTI^ II — Bhartyhari’s Va'iyapadiya I. 124, which the 
commentator explains as follows; “ fTT TrT*rw;«n Trft- 

.5r«?r3f^lR sn^sf'rT^in'ST^ sre?^rr»Tr 

srpTTfsTtfr 5?i^E^!i?q3VTrTrV gnirT ??iro4t^ mtTT i?3 

«i5Tf« I 3Tg>TW»nsniSTT:«^r!rew i.” Of. Max-MtiUer’s view 

that there can bo no thought without language. Note, however, 
that Bhartrhari’d dictum is intended to apply to 
consciousness (in the sens3 of as used in the Yoga- 

S'astra ) only. Cf. Vyakarana Mahabbasya ( I, i. 1 ):— 

^—with Kaiyyata’s gloss— 
?r5TT>Jir«TrRT^3«frTf§l'i^^JT?ir!Trq TTwrcf^^ ff^ «r^«riili...^<T«TV|: 
seiRr^t wRnn:iijA?«is!T?i sr«ir%3»^ n 

n ^ f5?IIl¥lT^iIT3’Tlf?R: etc—^’or a full exposition oE the 
see notes on Stanza XXVIll and the books of reference 
mentioned therein. The Jaina claims that all the diflFerent 
philosophical systems, except his own, embody partial truths,' 
while his system is the only one which presents the Whole 
Truth. Thus, Reality which is the primary synthesis of fci^ 
(substance ) and Kpfm ( mode ) is grasped only fragmentarily 
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by the other schools, some apprehending and emphasising 
one aspect and some the other. 

^ ^ ®tc.—For the best exposition of 

this subject, see the section on H'lnAiTtfn Abhajadeva*s 
commentary on Siddhasena Div^kara’s Sammati-tarka. ( ParS- 
tattva-mandira Edition, Vol. II, pp, 271-310 ). 

^ —I was wondering 

what could be the point of in * I then 

remembered the passages which I have quoted above from 
Humarila and his commentator. In view of these passages, 
Kumarila and his cornmentitor certainly deserve to be 
assimilated with the Syadvada school and not classed as mere 
‘ For a full exposition of and 

^t)d the schools which severally fall under them, 
see Abhayadeva’s Commentary on Sainmatitarka, Qhapters 
on Naya-Mim&msa. 

mi ^ etc.—I think the title of 

this work by ‘‘Pandita Asoka*' ( as the colophon runs )—who 
is assigned to circa 900 A. D., is really 

and not “ as found in M, M. Dr. 

Haraprasada S'ustri’s edition of “Six Buddhist Nyfiya Tracts’* 
published by the A. S. Bengal and accepted in AMP. edition 
of the Sjadva Ja-maiijari, footnote, ‘ * there being only 

a predicate of ‘ and meaning has been ‘ set forth 

The concluding verse which follows this as a summary of 
the book is as follows: ‘‘ ( corrected in the 

Preface into-vi^g) ;r m«Tr^ sf 

anr i ar a arnroms 

3af<iTT^^PTa(i«r«?!ft U U e. “ Generality is not 
found residing in the live fingers whose attributes ( or states 
or phenomenal being ) we apprehend by perception; nor does 
it appear in the idea of form which is apprehended by concep¬ 
tion. What is perceived is the same fingers distinctly ( then in 
now in )• Therefore there is no sno^ 
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thing as Generality ( or q t f fT g q )• ^hat several reals 
produce one idea and are denoted by one word arises from our 
confounding likeness with unity or sameness/* The general 
line of reasoning is thus indicated in the opening portion of 
the work: sqrro <9 nUTPq I 

I i «TC?T?ft?5afr«>rtjr^ JiHnfr- 

I wTvrwnrm^TCnt i?t: i trf^f 

Hfin^«m*ra*rnT*rf5r«ft«i?l 'ft: i *t?g*Tm«R xpf 
505^^ aF^i arftw ^ 

*nftftwif^firara!re ft^rpr 3^oftr^rp«wm^ltr«F?Rifn:?«ri* 
i iml ^ vreRf* ir^ fRr 

I ST ^ ^ TTqftrr I ?T5[ft ft «T^ TT«n- 

ftw5pRrtt?7r^«^ H 

'rhfft'RTSTft^'^Tq «Tftftftc*r^ jftW" 

ftiiflr^tTiTft^TTTrTt ^ v^sTfTSTSTWigTP!*^: 

rr sHjimw i^ft Tg^TT^ word “ ^1^: ” denotes 

both the Nyaya and the Yaisesika systems although more 
often in this work, the Ny^ya. But I hare not been able to 
trace to their source these hetus, which look like sfltras either 
of the NyAya or the Vai^esika system, but are not found in 
their existing siitras, Cf. crjfr^CT^sfq^brarg^ I 

Sis Vart, Vl. lon, where 
the commentator presents the Jaina doctrine as follows: 
“■^ff 5r»T^«»nT*r«r. 'Tft*n'>r. ^«ii grftr*!^: ^Tlrfv^sft g 

^*jr«T «ir*n 33 t?i^<7t: 'Kftqnr: u ” 

** In Earikas 106-122 [ of this section of the S'l. V&rt. ] 
we find a refutation against the Jainas, who believe sound to 
be material and tangible, to travel from its place of origin to 
our auditory organ, and to consist of component parts 
( pudgalas ). [ This is criticised in the following verse. ] 

vs^miPT TTra^w i 

g ?JvT*n^'W! ii 

(VI. 107-108 ). 
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This belief in the substantialitj of sound must have had 
originally more supportets than the Jainas. In Europe too 
it has been upheld for a long time and is expressed by 
Lucretius in his De natura rerum ”—<‘The Vaisesika System’’ 
by Dr. Faddegon, p. 189. 

In connection with the passage on contained 

in this Stanza and its commentary, consult particularly 
in Kumarila’s S’loka Vartiba, the Nyaya 
S6tras II. ii, and in Abhayadeva’s 

commentary on Sammatitarka ( Gujarat Pura-tattva-mandira 
edition Vol. II. ) 

On p. 165 of the Notes with reference to “ —The 

Yaise^ikas would say please note that the term ‘ ' 

very often stands for NaiyUyikas, but may apply sometimes 
to Yaisesikas also. Here, the subject is more in the line of 
the Yaisesikas than of the Naiyayikas; and therefore 1 have 
said “ The Yaisesikas ” etc. 

Quoted in Batnakar&yat4rik& h 9. 

( p- 91 of the Sanskrit text )—The verse 
has been quoted by Hemacandra in Pramanamimamed p« 44* 
Before him, it was quoted by Siddharsi in his commentary on 
the Nykydvatara. ( Siddharsi, the author of Hpamitibhava- 
Prapsficakatha, completed it in 906 A.D. ). 

etc,—Quoted also by Devabhadra who 
lived in the second half of the twelfth century, that is about 
a hundred years before Malli^e^a. 

Of. ‘ ST ^3T3^7 st^ i ^t# ^ 5rrR{- 

sn«i s»Ts^«n»*i«in^r«fsT ^tW^nsrwraf^TTr^ 

si5w®riw «nwTrflw 1 ar^rs •wt?; ’ 

—«Gom. on Sai^imatitarka p. 173, Par&tattya Edition. 
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or the doctrine of negative denotation is a logical necessity of 
S'iinyavada. The doctrine is endorsed by other schools of 
Buddhism also. Cf. Stoherbatsky’s ^'Conceptions of the Buddhist 
NiryA^a,” p.l55 footnote 3; " But the school of Dign&ga have 
a special theory of their own about the meaning of words 
according to which words express only relations, or mutual 
negation ( srqtf = =• ) 

between pointdnstants.” For an exposition oE this subject 
see Ratnakirti’s “ Apoha Vada one of the ‘‘ Six Buddhist 
Tracts" collected and published by Haraprasilda Sastri ( A, 
S. Bengal Series )• Note, however, that the doctrine is not 
always put forward in the extreme form in which it has been 
taken by its critics: cf. “ : 

:;irs(I9?sqnf%iTra. rltHf ST 

Ratnakirti’s “Aphohasid(lhi”p. 3. 

The sabject oE «rq^ was hotly discassed by the Bnddh* 
iats, the Jainas and the Br4hmana8 in the age of Knmarila, 
and also in the few oentnries before and aftei him. See 
Kum&rila's S'loka-Yitrtika, which contains a special section 
on the criticism of Both the criticism and the original 

doctrine have been examined at great length in the section 
on “ ” in Abhayadeva's commentary on 

Sainmatitarka pp. 173-270, which refers also to the con* 
tribntions of Uddyotakara and nnmerons other logicians to 
the discnssion of this great question. See also S'&ntarak$ita’s 
“ Tattya-samgraha" with Kamala^ila’s “ Pafijik4 and for 
a brief discnssion, Siddhar^i’s commentary on Ny4yavat4ra 
pp. 4-5. The snbject has been also fnliy discnssed from the 
Naiyayika ( Brabmana ) point of view in the Ny4ya-mafijari 
of Jayanta. See Vol. I, pp. 290-327. 

arft qetc.-—As Knm&rila contends: 

Note, however, that in Knm&riia's philosophy qrrirR<r is only 
the other side of both of them being aspects of the 

same reality. 
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«tc.—These are difEereat from the 
referred to in the com- on Sainmatitarka “ 

?n&?fetc- whose “ means that the denoted 

object is a positive reality, and not an empty negation 
The the r^)irarrr%5^s and the are different 

forms of one common doctrine that every proposition ( ) 

is a positive or negative mandate^ ( f% 5 rr 4 ’^^rc^“PEirva 

Mim. Sutra ) no proposition being, in its ultimate effect, a 
mere statement of fact. Even sentences with a verb in the 
indicative mood are understood by them as subordinate to 
some other sentence which has a verb in the imperative 
mood. Thus all such te'fts as 

^^i^ are subordinate to such central texts as * 

etc. ( See the concluding paragraphs ot 
Ramanuja’s S'ri-Bhasya on ‘ ’ ( I. i. i ) and his 

exposition of ‘ * ( I. i. 4 ). This logical attitude 

may be compared with that of the present-day Pragmatists in 
American and European philosophy. The following passage 
in L. P, Jack's “The Education of the Whole Man/' 
on ‘disguised imperatives' will be found interesting: 
“ Then it was that it flashed upon me with the force of a 
revelation that all philosophies and sciences, without exception 
—both those I agreed with and those I disagreed with—were 
injunctions to live in a particular way and avoid living in other 
ways* They all come to their spear-point, so to speak, in 
some kind of injunction* They were all disguised imperatives. 
Behind the information was the command^ which took the 
form, “ Live in this way and avoid living in that.” Com¬ 
mands disguised as information.On the subject of 
iltwj, f^^»T etc. see Nyayamanjari o£ 

Jayanta Yol. I. 


45 
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»?sr««nfriirf7 etc.—Cf. «r»rW 

5?irg: i ii—S. K. 47. 

nifiT5fr5'?HTft«W«CT: «Tgf^4*l^^r: S. T. K. ibid. The latter 
are the technical terms of S^iiihbja philosophy for etc. 

of Yoga which are thus defined in Patafijali's Sfttras; (1) V|f^t!tnr* 
f^??T-gf%-g^r-5«T^mr%Tf^fn ( Pat. Yoga 
sntras II. 5 ); (2) 5r?^5Rnfqift«I>rr»TS5irft*Tm ( II. 6 ); 
fin: ( II. 7 J; ( II. 8 ); nm* 

(11. For f urther light on each of these which 
are collectively called “ ” by Fataiijali, and “ ” by 

Vy&sa by way of giving a synonym of see Vy&sa-Bhftsya, 

nrenrranT37 etc.—Cf. “ $n: qsrw *rqfii i 

n*rw?il n^: U" (S. K. 63) As regards details 

of. Tattva-Kaumndi, Matbara-Vytti and S&iiikhya-Candrik& 
give ^ or for of our text and place it after 

is the same. The beta in the note of Va'^aspatimisra 
on *' " will be fonnd interesting: '* nroen!n WeH» g| f:* 

n55«^f^5lqra. l ” 

etc.—nwf^te ( Infirmity ) which is second on 
the list after fqq^ is of twenty-eight kinds, of which eleven 
are {f^fqqqs, and seventeen ff|[3ms, nine of the latter being 
the opposites of nine ^{^s ( Complacencies ) and eight the 
opposites of eight j^%8 ( Attainments ) (qTT^[% figqqq T! 

I S. K. 49 ). 

S. T. K.:—“ qif^^ fir&eTt«T?# swm^Rmr 3«rf I s ftqq q gg ^ 
%sql3ra^H*Ttn: ”—thus mentioning qsjpn instead of inniT as 
fonnd in our text. 

etc.—The nine gftrs (Com* 
placenoies ) are thus classified in the S. K. '* 

si^^wrewwmwr srmr ftvihnwraL qa ^ qq ae^rsPrwm:” 

While accepting that «frtqq( is distinct from if a man 

stops there and does not strive to realise the distinction by 
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h® suffers from |{% ( Complacencj ) regarcUof 
the Self ( )■ This is of four kinds: (1) sjfr^ (Nature), 

(2) 3^T?PT ( Means ), (3) gfR? ( Time ) and (4) »niT ( Luok ). 

( 1 ) The first is thus explained in S. T. K. “ 

^ ^ ^rrrtfff?r 

»«t#sT ^ fiT«!R!T are; sri?^ m aft •• 

attitude of complacently resting 
in STfft instead of rising to the realisation of the true nature of 
^ns^r^the result of a kind Natural Fatalism. It is esoterically 
known as ‘ ' ( 2 ) The second: ‘‘ ?tt a TTJHjft 

w sr^ftirnirs^ft, *ff ’li? rrsnnr??! 

w^fPRSfa sra^rgTR^t^n: f# ^ «?iT!nsFiii^srTa«i?a, 

^ aft* "—One may accept the view that 

Natural Fatalism ( is wrong, because Nature is the same 

for all, and consequently the of one who is content 

with the fatalism of Nature is no good. But if he thinks that 
Asceticism is all that one has to add he is mistaken. For 
without the practice of cqTW, mere asceticism is useless. 
( 3) The complacency of such a man is complacency in 
regard to Means ( TTT^sr )• This complacency is esoterically 
known as “qrg JTSTwrsft sT ftqror^ft Irt *pr;5qft- 

^ ft’strwft erj^grTfinm gft: 

«hlrt|^<(|—sift II ' To imagine that nafs^lT iu the fulness 

of time with bears its frnits and therefore vqpr is unnecessary 
is wrong. This kind of complacencj—a pathetic belief in the 
potency of time—is ^ fpsi ^ ^n gft which is esoterically known 
as ‘ ’. ( 4 ) ?PT?jrwrcfqrynrrftW^jnft: «ift g 

*r?nwrfi«ii5=qfrn(Mift 

g^rft wgj: f?3q^ ?Tr gft: w 

in U When the realisation of the dis* 

tinotion between and is regarded as a 

me^tter of pare luck ( e. g. the children of who practised 

neither g sr t qr nor ctfH before realising the distinction ), it is a 
kind of gft which is called ‘ ifirr and is esoterically known as 
‘fft’. Next comes the group of five gragfts, which with the 
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fonr internal ( ) mentioned above make up nine in 

all. ( 1 J Tbe ( cessation ol attachment to worldly life ) 
is necessary for realising the distinction between and 
bnt it is not all. There are some people, however, who imagine 
that the renunciation of the five and 

is enough; or if they renounce objects of comfort and 
enjoyment ( for any of the following reasons, it is all 

that they need do. These reasons are: ( 1 ) The trouble 
and the humiliation involved in earning wealth—The 
renunciation caused by this motive is esoterically known as 
(2) The trouble involved in protecting it from the depredations 
of robbers and from accidental loss. This is renouncing a thing 
in order to escape the trouble of protecting it ( )>—which 

in esoterical language is called (3) To cease to care 

for wealth for the reason that after all it will be exhausted is 
the kind of renunciation arising from the sense of and 
is esoterically known as The thought that enjoyment 

of fcpT^fs after all whets the desire of enjoyment all the more 
may be the reason for rennnciation in some cases. This, which 
arises from reflecting on the nature of is not, however, 
all that is needed. It is called and 

in esoteric language « ’ (5) Lastly, all enjoyments 

involve Desisting from with this idea, is gffe from 

the idea of —called esoterically 

©tc.—Next, we come to ( Attain¬ 

ments )• These are enumerated as follows: ** 9 :^: 

( S. K. 51 )—S. K. T. adopts its own order for explanation. 

of the*letter of t^Sastra under a teacher. This is called 
( 2 ) ‘ Stadj of the 

meaning of the S'astra, (3) 

called 17 ^ as distingnished from the first two 
whiob constitnte ^ b: Reasoning in harmonj with the 

Soriptores. It is called in mystic lanaage. (4) ocsttHt: 
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—Discussion with friends: a ^ i gggTO ^q;. 

m<T^i%arir5?r*^ h w g^r^qr^rwar^rr^fir: e^row 

gfV g^f^5!T^r3r^wrft<jrr srr%: gs^qrfk: This is 

known in mystic lore as (5) = 5jf|[f^^^irf5r^V C From 

tic) One’s own has to be confirmed by 
discussion with friends. This purification takes place when the 
is absolutely freed from and together 

with their or frr ^ ^rqriarsT^v- 

—This 

is known in esoteric language as ^ '• add¬ 

ition to these fire, there are three principal %f^B consisting of 
the distinction of the three kinds of viz. 

4hf5tq: and anf^\f%qr. These are called srjft?. sf^tT and 

—For this reading oF the AMP. edition, one 
may read —which are used elsewhere for evolu¬ 

tion and involution respectively. 

For the whole passnge from ' ’ to qrwf^^rRt- 

is extracted from Gunaratna's com. p. 97 on Sad. D. 
Samuccaya 34” in the Notes p. 169 read; “ The whole passage 

.is reproduced in Gu^aratna's com.For the Note 

on 977^Tq—generally understood as Cosmic Intelligence— 
oonsnlt Keith’s “ Samkhya System^' p. 79 where the earlier 
view is distinguished from that of the Samkhya Kariba where 
Stress is laid on the intellect as psychological.^’ On p. 171 
of the Notes read “ The same are reproduced in Gunaratna's 
com. instead of The same as in... ...On p. 174 of the Notes, 
for The slip was originally Gunaratna’s etc.” read ‘‘ The 
slip was originally Malliseigia’s, which has been repeated by 

Gnnaratna ..Could it be that in the time of Malliseoa 

(read this for ‘Gunaratna’)’' On p. 175 11. 1-2 for ‘‘ The whole 
passage.....•is reproduced from Gunaratna’s commentary” 
read The whole passage is reproduced in Qu^aratna’ com¬ 
mentary 

arT?«T?r^^Suinf—In the AMP. edition p. 123 footnote 
‘ ' is said to be ‘ ’ Evidently this is a 
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arisijQg from the figare of whioh as a 

matter of faot is as maoh a property of Samkhya as of 
Yed&ota. seems to be a work of Samkbya, as is olear 

from the oootezt» where a namber of authorities are quoted 
in support of the Samhhya theory: Patafljali ( This should be 
Vjasa, the commentator of Patafijali who may well be regard- 
ed as an authority on Samkhya which is a sister science of 
Yoga )> Vacaspati Misra, Asuri and Vindhyarasin. Abhaya- 
deva Suri, a Jaioa writer, is also said to have composed a 
work of the same name (see the Prasasti of Prabbavakaoarita, 
verse 4: . 

—Vindhyavasin is well known as a 
oontemporary of Vasubandhu who lived in the third century 
A. D. As regards his iudeutihcation with Isvarakpsoa, the 
author of the Samkhya Karikas^ see J. Bt A. S. 1905. But 
this hypothesis is now definitely rejected, and we know that 
the name of this * dweller in the Vindhyas * was Rndrila, as 
we see from a verse cited by Kamalasila in his commentary on 
the Tattva^Samgraha of S antarakslta which rnns as follows: 
“^9r ^ i 

j-The Samkhya philosopher—Radrila—who 
identifies cause anl eSeot ia bis indeed a man of 

the jangle of the Viadhya mo'^ntain, who does not know what 
Is milk anl what is cards and how one differs from the other. 

?r«jr —Wsft was a direct pnpil of For the 

Samkhya vi le—gJ^crgr^sg^qiir 

i ^ ii —S. K. 70. 

M^hara supplies the later names betwen and 

as follows: 

irtnt I See also p. 39 of Keith’s “ Samkhya Systenk’’ 
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®*c*—Q“ot»d in Uatn^kar&vatArika ( Pari* 

ooheda I. p. 4, 2 ). 
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etc.—Note that this doctrine of the NaiyS.' 
yikas which is the opposite of that of the Buddhist logician 
Dharmakirti is similarly rejected. This is in order to establish 
the resulting Jainas. 

etc. of. 

«r5fm?s(rfipR 'sr??'*?:: »Er5?r«i nrai 
%l:j fiwrr '5 AT I sn«::^%^mwwPr f^r 5 it 

»«T«T|fwnRlror: WT^ft>!ir«lf?rU For a statement of see 

Hatnakirli's Tract on and Keith's “Budhist Philo, 

sophy" pp. 181-184, also S autaraksita's Tattva-Samgraha with 
Eamalas'ila’s Paajika—Sectiou on (Q-O.S.Tattva- 

samgraha Vol. I ). For its criticism, see Sambara Bhasya on 
Br. Sutras II, ii, 19-22* The Jaina position is thus argued and 
summed up by Hemacandra who quotes “ H ^1^- 

1 iin?nBJ?nFm ?5«iarei?rr «'" of. also 

Gu^aratna’s co* ... on yfi F RF Sa^. Darsana Sam. 

verse 7. pp. 30-31. On p. 195 of the Notes, in 1. 3 from the 
bottom read Br. SAtras II, ii, 11-17 and in the last line: 

^ Prajnakara Gupta's date is given in Dr. VidyabhAsana*s 
H. I. L about 940 A. D.^' On p. 199 of the Notes—for if 

there is • and we cannot " in II. 6 and 7, read “ if there 
were " and “ we could not respectively. For ** S'ad. Com.’’ 
read Com." of Gunaratna; and the same for ‘‘ S'ad " on 

p. 202. To the list of Referenoe Books add: 6 Abhayadeva’s 
Com. on Sammatitarka, 7. Nyayabindn of Dharmottara with 
Ny&yabindutikft of Dharmakirti 8. S'antarak9ita's Tattva-Sam¬ 
graha with Kamala^tla's Paiijika, 9. ‘‘ Six Buddhist Tracts 
10. Mah&yana Sfttr&lamk&ra Mudhyamika Vrtti, 11. Vijnapti- 
matratAsiddhii 12. Account of Buddhist schools in Kemi’fi 
Indian Buddhism", 13. Keith's ‘'Buddhist Philosophy", 14. 
Sogen's “Systems of Buddhist Thought", 15. Suzuki's “Out- 
^lines of MahAyAna Buddhism ", 16 and Stcherbatsky’s Intro^ 
ductioo to his “ The Conoeptioo of Buddhist Nirvana "• 
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St. XVII. 

—For S^iiayavada see Madhya- 
mikavrtfci, Stoherbatsk]/'s ‘‘Buddhist Couoept of Nirv&^a” and 
Keith’s '‘Buddhist Philosophy^^ Oh. XIII:—‘‘ The Negativism 
of the Madhyamaka ”, 

For an examination of the doctrine from the Brahmaqia 
point of view see Kumarila's 8'lokavartika, sections on 
^od For the Jaina examination, See Com* 

on Sammatitarka, 

—Quoted in Ratnakaravat4rika on P.N.T. 
Vll 55 p. 142, The whole commentary on sriTRT 

«nwT’' and ^ «i«rrsfhBT : 

f5|^: ( 1*. N. T. VII. 55,56 ), both 

in Ratnakara and Avatarika, contains a good dissertation 
on the nature of Atman according to the Jainas, See in this 
connection, Fravacanas4ra. For the Buddhist examination 
of rival doctrines see “Tattvasamgraha" with Paujik^ Vol. I., 
section on S'l. 171-349 pp. 79-130. 

For the interesting question of the nature of Atman 
according to other schools, consult Jayanta^s Ny4yamaujari, 
Ramanujans Sribhasya etc* On p. 211 of the Notes in 11. 3 & 4 
from the bottom ‘‘ observation is a wonderful misprint for 
obscuration.’’ It puzzled me for a few minutes to find out 
with what word it could have been confounded. On i* s. 
‘ concealment * or ‘ obscuration/ see Suzuki’s “ Outlines of 
Mah4y4na Buddhism.” corresponds to 

’n which conceals ( by the of svR^irr or iniir ) 

the •* which lies beyond it* 

etc.—“qr^if sErrorr^nroi, ^ 

I jpi ‘w wfr ^ 

which is the first of the four obscuring Karmans. 

U e. the Karman which 
obstructs the exercise of moral will; moral weakness. See 
A* M* P.*s edition of Pram49amlm4i{i8& pp* 18-19, footnotes* 
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—Wearing out and ultimate oesaation of karman. ;r 

.'Srg:—I have no doubt the correct 

reading is •* ^ 3Tg: "—the reference being to the 

famous Madhjamaka or M&dhjamika school of Buddhism. 

The relation between mental and material things is a 
case of causation but of a special kind since it may be said to 
be simultaneous, in lieu of subsequent. This raises a difficulty 
as suggesting the Vijuanavada theory that there is no real 
externality in things, but a mistaken and illusory attribution 
of externality to that which is internal, as can be shown from 
the fact that we always experience an object and its cognition 
together. The Sautrantikas reject this view; the facts are, 
they argue, clearly that what we see are objects, as external, 
not merely internal modifications of consciousness, to which 
in point of fact we do not in everyday life attend as such. 
The idealist admission that things appear as if external 
undermines their whole position, for the conception of 
V^xternality could not rise without real ground. There is 
no real difficulty as to simultaneity between the object and 
the perception of it; we do not, as the objection to this 
possibility seems to imply, first know the object and then 
know the perception, but the object by contact with the sense 
organ impresses its form on the cognition, and then from the 
form we conclude by inference the existence of an external 
object which causes it, just as we infer nourishment from a 
thriving appearance, nationality from language, and love 
from emotion. The object moulds our knowledge without 
ceasing to be itself. Cognition cannot explain our objects; 
iu itself it is the same and there would be no differentiation 
[ of objects if objects were derived from it. The diversity of 
il^ognitions in an observer, himself remaining the same, is 
explicable only by the operation on him of external things, a 
fact which gives us the realization of the self as the conscious 
subject (alaya-vijnana) in whom individual cognitions 
( pravrtti-«vijhana ), caused by external things appear from 
time to time. 

46 
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The VaibhasikaS} though realists, object to this dootrine 
of the Sautrantikas-indeed a fanciful etymology gives them 
their name because of their habit of styling the doctrine of 
inferability ^ contradictory chatter ( viruddha bhasa )\ If 
knowledge is thus reduced to inferability, then there is no 
object of perception, and, this being so, there is no basis for 
the observation of the invariable concomitance, which is the 
essential ground of inference, and we shall have a complete 
contradiction with all actual experience. Knowledge, in 
fact, is of two hinds; perception as indeterminate, that is free 
from the operation of imagination, which is authoritative, and 
determinate perception which is worked up by imagination 
and so is not directly authoritative, although what is inferred 
serves as a basis for action and common acceptance; we can 
verify by action the truth of inferences, and we can accept 
statements on authority as resting ultimately on perception/’ 
—Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy pp. 161-162. 


St. XVlIl. 

Add as an Appendix:— 

etc.—This has a parallel both in language 
and in thought in the following paragraph of P. N. T. 
Batn4kar&vatarik& Pari. Yll, p. 142:— 

• *t wwt- 

mwHtfwkiwq ft w»Tns* ^ 

Pw««HnClHi g i 

sr HfNi srrftd ^ 
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wwRfft ^ iKT§»mowi?nTiwM^ srmw^J 

sf ft ^rripBR’inin^TfJrjrT^ ?!^«nftr5J^*mFxr?r*f^ • 

snft ftf*n^ i *»ft ^^infomTwrgc 

jdfet tHFfft I «rer—"qftiriNr ft wffnr «nftfn i 

c«m wi u" fRir *CTftrT%areBRfts«fif^i 
wni5!i5<nre«^qt • sT^rm^ra^t^tur i sift «i^^'jr«rr#r ipr 
?nr ^^aiwftftr ar?^: i ii?i sr ^^Rrejwr *1 

^«n:«iT»n?r ^ sjjRft^sftn i arRrcwiTiiCRrwsiw *1 i ^ft 

n^STqi^lft^ST «Kq|& ^TErffafft^q^ ^l5lf|q: I 1% >5 I 

< gi 4i» r ? :”rqi^ q qqi fti«qwq’rftlifhTr*ift 

?^?qift wrg^ i am sim ^€5=: i qqrimrsr?% 
ft ^grT ftf% ^5^ I ^^qsffiwiT fi««Jtq«jr>r?qT^ i qramTO- 
ft «fr>m:q%q wi cmi •q ^friq tftt q i 

ift 5 «m:wra^sqn:mf5^ qr^ mm.' ?«Rq 3^ ??- 

I qiTs ftqff qr mm qi t «3r(qftft^q 
qqiqftft t%aT^ qiiqaftiRq ^^qTaq^qmrm'lqrmrqrrrmfi i ftqwj 
aenqimsW! Jiqqm qmr43?m3^ i smq ^prqisqq'mqi 
ftqqqjqj uftlSt: ll”—P. N. T. RatnakarAvMarikS,. 

Ch. VII pp. 142-143. 

Cf. a similar line o£ argument in S'amfeara Bhasja on 
Br, Sfl. IF. ii. 25— 

Appendices 

1. ^^In Hindu and Jaina accounts of Buddhist philosophy^ 
we find mention of only four schools, viz. (1) the Madhya, 
mikas, or nihilistSi (2) the Yog^c&ras, or subjective idealistSy 
(8) the Sautrantikas or representationists and (4) Yaibh&ahikas 
or presentationists* The chief tenets of each of these schools 
are supposed to be summed up iu the woll-known stanza 
«mf mqmi^qnt JiRnmi Wf^iirHsqit 
smwfft qft qnw^t^m:: il^wftfr^’orftrq: ii 
#inrn:*migtftftiqqT wmtfft: qqi 
*im*% qq qrwniT: ?F?rf^q: mmi qqiiSftqqt,ii 
These foar probably represented the principal classes of 
Buddhists trho flonrished io India at »time when militant 
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Ved&ntiBm was hurling the missiles against the moribund faith 
of Sngata." 

—Sogen’s “Systems of Buddhist Thought". 

Mallisepa does not mention any of these four schools 
by name, but they are just those which have been criticised 
by bim. The doctrine attributed to the Madhyamaka in the 
last line of the Stanza makes it identical with the doctrine of 
“Para-Brahma" as maintained in the S'4nkara school. The 
Jaina, like the other schoolmen, takes it be the doctrine of 
in the sense of Universal Void or Emptiness which is 
the very opposite of S'ankara's Universal Plenum ( ^—of. 

Upani^d. ) ], and yet it is curious that as a representative 
text of the Mallisena quoted a passage ( “ 9 % n q rtf Ug - 

which has been attributed to Dinuaga ( See Randle’s '< Frag* 
ments from Dihn^ga ” and PkrthasSrathi on Mim. S'l. Yart. 
and Uddotakara’s Nyaya-V&rtika and Y&mspati’s N. Y. 
Tditparya ) who was certainly not a M&dbyamika S'dnyavSdin. 

6'abarasv§,min and Knmarila—the great Bb&^yakkra and 
Y&rtikak4ra respeotively of the Mimamsft Darina—, however, 
use the word * * not in the sense of Universal Yoid, but as a 

negation of distinction between itr and er^, the enVR the 
particular form, being one which cannot be said to be either 
that of inw or that of ai^. The qiyiRR is thus different from 
in which only one of the two, viz. fnw is supposed 
to possess the thus rendering the reality of the other 

snperfluons. Both these have been considered apart from the 
of Stanza XYII. 

Of. “ W5 trsiw: I g RW I ^r- 

«5*wr«n awtStw: I wnraVsf^ ^ imr wi 

JIBR I ftlRWR: II I «I«I SHuA 
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I t'Jltirr* 

»Tra: 3rnRir9rac«irf^ wt «ifl:aiT^ i anr !ni^{7r«iT«Tni^ ig: sr 
sarr*!^ annT«r ifeir au^^Rwg fwjTsn*w[^ fitwmTT^r 

«1^ ff^ I fJtwmiinpw 

tgs wmfr ’9 \ 9 ^ i sier feg^ • 

iwn^mm: sr i srg aini^ftsf^ ^«im i 

wrg aiern*^® I ^4 < H<j t g^g sR sngnwRi im %g i fra siwct 

«nr*re®fit fifft^rra ^ *Tg ari^f^ ii 

5E««i WH—arbrH*ikraTRM « usrwi ^ sft fft:: i 

a n i « i Q pT i |j^ ^ sng 9 g^finr ii fHwHnr 

^qrg g sft gRfJ arpcr^gig; grafts^: • w 

jjffnjrgTiwift i 3?^f§rw i f| sjsnsr^- sr g^Ffirf^^r i ffif^r 
ft ra sr i«i5fif^fi®*nR»nwfr fft' afroiriW^ ?fuift i ^rprafit ^ 
araWf^itrwftf^ fil«ift fra i h fonit^ gftrg^fra^ i 
g a^*iTsn^*ra^ i fra ^frqmirgqqwn i !i=ifqwrai^ sar^rs^ 

ffgra^ 5rraf«raraTflt i aw; qw'y^nra^s^s • ^ 

9 g#trnni i ^dgffT ft fi35rrHtsra<5: frg awra 

^ an^wrftippg^ gi: i fiCTtwt aq»A^<i T 

sftf: arw’l^g ^ 9 '- Sffgqt^l «wgiff*wi I?^:l a?ft >9 

ittffrara: RHiaira wns i 9 %«k^H i argraro^ gftf- 

*rafii#r»i^ I aii^ ura^^wrafraraJi! 1 gsrai^wrasp sfrag; 1 
aift ^ ftfwftfttfTra>g«tlT«n^gfrftg q^nrags • ?firar f m r gwPt 
5 pr 5 ft:fS^«^^gra «E«irg 1 9 %g»jftfr 1 ar^ 9 ftwwsnr; 
Jiraff! I affiV If 8q fti » ga: i ^ sira«Erat it" 

—S’abara Bb. on P. Mlm. I. i. 5. 

—Note that the second paragraph begins with 
and yet ends with “ ft^agg: {fffra* "—thns making little 
distinction between is?aigTg and ftcfgra^ gig* '^ba same is the 
case with the V&rtika also. 

See also EnmArril&s S'l. Vilrt on ftcwrawsrrg and ijatrarg, 

' and S'^nkara Bb. on II. ii. W ratnftgfl;’’ 

2. “The fnndamental doctrine of this MSdhyamika school 
has been imperfectly nnderstood and grossly misrepresented 
by tbe so-called scholars of buddhism in Europe, and latter'? 
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day India. Most of them give the appellation of < Nihilism ’ 
to this sohool, simply becanse N^g&rjnna applied the terms 
* S'dnyata * or emptiness to express his conception of hnman 
life and truth. S'ftnyata, howdYer.»..».does not imply 'nothing, 
ness; it simply expresses ** the everohanging state of the 
phenomenal world ** or absolute restrictedness of the nou- 
menal side of the nniverse*'—Sogen's “ Systems of Buddhistic 
Thought —^p. 194. Sogen approvingly cites the following 
passage from Saznki*s ‘^Outlines of MaMy^na Buddhism — 
^^Sunyaid simply means conditionality or transitoriness of all 
phenomenal existence. It is a synonym for anitya or pratitya 
Therefore) ^emptiness', according to the Buddhists, signifies 
negatively the absence of particularity, the non-existence of 
individuals as such, and positively the ever-changing state of 
the phenomenal world, a constant flux of becoming, an 
eternal series of causes and effects. It must never be under¬ 
stood in the sense of annihilation or absolute nothingness; for 
nihilism is as much condemned by Buddhism as naive realism*’. 

Similarly, in regard to the Mr. Sogen says 

that it asserts the momentariness ** of the phenomenal world 
only, leaving the noumenal reality untouched* I agree 
that the original teaching of Gautama Buddha probably 
amounted to this only, but 1 am not sure whether the later 
Buddhists did not go further. If Mr. Sogen*8 interpretat¬ 
ion of is correct, it concides with the Jaina's 
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The word originally meant 

scientists who based their oonclosions on obserration or 
‘ Natnre-lore ’ ( see Rhys David's note in his Inirodnotion 
to Ktitadanta Sntta, in " Dialogues of Bnddha ” Vol. II. 
S. B. B. p. 166. See also Harapras&d Sastri’s " Lokayata,” a 
Biilletin of the Daooa University. 
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St. XX. 

^ *9Tgri^:—Now derived by some from * ’=Sweet> 

tongned has been derived in Siddbarsi's commentary on 
Nyayavat&ra and elsewhere thus: 

w ynmniT^ «TTir4r ’arra^sr: (Uema. Unadi 37.) 

Borrowed, in some parts almost verbatim with a change 
of order in some lines from Hemacandra’s Commentary 
on his snrprtflqT^T. cf. r^i:: sr9i^<Tf- 

swnrfeflrs •.arrrfsiJ?rR«!i€r: warrf^atsri- 

sqf^ftvrrt?'r5wn«iw f^rt^i^sr gqs are#- 

aqmi aai^ra??! Eqq^qra^g^i a "aTa ^qaar^- 

alaqmraf^ srrasqaSlai at afa arar«»qa«nai»4 ar sqa^aiaiSrg aa- 
a^ > a»iwaicccffa«ai%aT«FF%w'aqT’ftvaairiasqq^fai aiar»ai- 
siTjn«q«qaq*na« af adqrpa^raasara^a aanapatgartfla i 

arf^ *a qrqfirJ^f^aaa^ irf^acqaarq aW%€f a a^5?q: ^rgsaaq^qg?- 
"ftq: qqT 51 a “a a?q4^a aq%arfqf(araf^aafS% i 

ai a^irqreq uwr»aafW?fts«:arqraa[ i aqatqaf^^aa a aeqefr- 
anhr qiaa: atiat • afaf^aaraflaqcqraqa i aqat^rf^^ atraf^wi 
anr asrai^ aampaq ^ ^^a^arq;; i f% ^ si^aqr^aictroi- 

sqfiiaK i ^q arm*>a aai^: a{^a?:^a*qfrqi ag^^aaia: aqrqreqr- 
taiarsqf^ram^ i safv^afftofisf^ afwq q^aiqqrapa- 

%qc I sTfaafrwrfq f^f^rqif^q>arqjnapa^a q^ar^ alarqraiwq* 
I srqsfrrHra a%q[ ^ararfqr gaq^aqsaa aqratar^ ii” 

Cf. S&mkhya tattvakaumudi : “ argara aanafiirf^ aqar 
ar^rafil%a sraf^qw: ^f^rat ar gaa.- a»a a^a$a i a a 

gaapaqaar «WTa^ff^a^ar; qiaar aralrqqrr a^aq^or aRla^^Hi 
aifir a»irar*!i^ • srasgaaaiat» siaqaawrraaaa^aqfa?3 a %aa 
^ gaa sr% a^aralsaq^q^raaqr i srq^wrar- 

qqs aqsaaq^!ftsf5wra^qT5aaa5rqrj^lfT?3*n^^ ??a«rftan:qfanf 

aanaavj^aH ll"—i. e. in short, all our social intercourse, 
* including the discussion of a proposition with the opponent, 
depends upon the assumption that ergaia is & valid form of 
thought ( snrra )• 




As regards the anreliability o£ ^ 

Quaaratna narrates an interesting story allnded to in the 
following couplet oE Saddarsana-samuocaya of Haribhadra: 

^ar: ii (8D) snirq ^swqs—S’sit snf^?wniqifnnqiftRfP?i:- 
qiTjft ftsri 3Tnn*TT^«B»mf^*re:‘Tf^ sr^if 

I wr 3 *R[f q ir jqJT^sfhn^^q 

f^qiqt: «Tf5r^ qq? wq q*T'<lBr»ir?q ai q?q- 
qr^^gc,—q qjnrqr^^qV qtr: qCrtfrf^q^3qrqi%rqpqqraqrrqr 
^ qjwqqqr sqq^qqmt q?q qqi qrq/^ttorrqi ^ra^f- 
fiirfir I qq: q qqtfraqq>-q ■qa-T’^ qiqsq^qwq^iq^wfiTwrqq?^- 
qf^sw^ TTsrqnJ f^rcc^ ^q^qh:^rqqftpftq«qqi^f?^ *ftqr^?qf 
qrwdr^qtqqt: qtgf «qr^ i^qqtf^ «q% i qq: qrqqrrf^ 

qfii^ fir^h{qi?^R& Tfqqnfsftaa ' qqrqqr qqia. 

iriqqNq ^t iqqqrqrqpqqraqq^qf qq fqj ^qq qqq^sqm- 

' qq- q qT5qqwfqqrqrr%<tqq f^sii wqj ^rqqq t 
iqq? qqq ft^Nreq«" 

The principles o£ the school are thos saivmarised in * 
the Saddarsana-Samnooaya. 

“ qNqqqr qqq^q qii^q qftq^ q i q*ftqqf q q 
5 «q<nqqt: 11 qqrqr^q ql^4f qiqfl^i^qiftqq; W qfj^ qqq 

aa^(v.l. pq)q5?iqr: ll qrrq S| q rq «^q^ q^WW qwifir a qq 
^ I qft vftq qq wg^qqrafJTq qfWqc ll” ( vt. 80-82 ). 

Appendix. 

“qqqqs^ sTfqejr^ qqpq qiaqrqn^^Pir^lfq^aqTftTqg^i^q: i 
qqif^-smlf^qqra* qqrqfJr?g:«q> i q?qq€q q qfqn»q^q «qqwr- 
'jq^l qflHqa q*qqr5qqa4f!&?HWrwq qqrqqf^i-qqrqW: arqV 
(Wqiq««qf^ «rf»iqq?qe{r5qr?6q?^ I q q qrfSr^ q^qsysqftrfj^: 

^qqf^f^ftrs it 5qqfFtftaqq*ftq- qrqi «qq&fN<qiq i aj!q«qiqr 
qtqtn^ I qqr qraqrq qqmP lrg q g q r ^^q ia q Tqi ^C t q fitqrqfq: 
sibq’qs ^«’I# q?jnqr*q qfiiw^ qqr-qraqrq qqM 
qr ^qtq t a qra^unaqrqsqf^qf^ i qqqraqiqn i qq q^q/<^?[tlqi- 
qqfil I qqg qg m qqwwqfirtqaqrq qqqs qqrqqinrnq qr i qqiqf 

%wqqaqiqqqqiqfil^«q% • qqiqqpq qqqqqrolq qqr ^)q qq! qqq- 
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qrwrqiwTot^ jTOmf5^«qsRqf^ ^ qqms f ?i Qa^H t (^ &iq7^ 
u^wel I «fr fi^ 5T*^q »isq^ ^ hw q ric ftg ^f »^q i P > ffe- 

*mr qq Jnqqr^WH^: JJWiuqTtrwM sar^^mqq^r 

tary on Sfltra-Rrh^mga p. 17. 


qq qrf^sRlfinm^ ^q;rq:—Of. S'il. Com. on 

Satra-Krtitfaga pp. 15-17: sf ^qsqrT^fnft^ arR^rre?! R^TPf?- 
q«?nnqiqT^i«*»qg %?f5q Hq^wqfir ^rqmrqRoi^^* 

wrsqq *TOT^5 ^ ^asqf^ft^qRqsfts- 

wqr^aRTt^q %Rsqrf5lrsqr%: SRS^q I.I ^ 

qf^ ^jjfwir%T^sqf: *CT^Rqr^q: q^q'r q art ijr 

sqq^ f?qrq^<n? i—ww ^iqrq»Rqft^m%q!qTft5?n^ ?i5?(t 

?^qT*r?qqq^q f^qr^r stcrt^ qnft?^HW*iq'rqt ^ffsfr ^^rRqr^q 
f^qr: srqnirr «?qw qfr« ff^ siq^a i -nf^ jjjrrMif^- 

ftfK^qqrf^'I^qsjr: u...qqnq5^ qqt q^^casq^sfmqVR- 

qR?Fq^5qg?q«rR qq fqsRqqqnr: f^»T^ ^qm: «qhn¥«fr f^wts- 
firaV qr i f*rw^^qqgjfq^: (...arfqqr ij^asFq: ?rai'^qi%*=tT- 

q’lqq^—T% »|qTf^ q?qqi %qqiq-?qqqqrqRq qi i—i q^qra qqr 
qqr^'qf^trqmrf^ jrw wgqrq qrf?lqqrr% q?Rqq 

i^'jqn'^ qr q qrqrft q qr^B^q^q^ - i F« q gjrqqwtnjgqn^ 
Vl^miq: ... %qqfel • qq qrql^^m qTSwqRir^TqRSiq: 

??q%r^iRRqt@rT: i qqrft ^qqff^ qrqV^qrq: q 

qf^B^qrqw ^qrwTRi'^ i qq gs*T* ^rSisrrgf^^^isf^qr qqrqnq 
qq q qjq qq qrqTfq^qrvgqn^T qq^ ii 

To the list o£ Books of Ileferenoe add: 5 Nyaya Svitras. 
6 Prasastapada BhS,sya with Nyilyakandalt. 


St. XXI. 

etc.—Cf. “q^qqq q;q^ gwtq aqqi gq- 

sft^gqiq qqqf^ gq: f^Tq Rsq^qig l "i^^qTTqfqafrqiRT^qqm^t- 
qq^sqiqn:^^ 5fq qqqq qqriRqqT?! il”—Ratnakara- 
vatarika. 


47 
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St. xxii. 


—‘ »f wm t g qq A *—OtherwUe-in- 
explicabilitj; impossibility except on a particular hypothesis; 
e.g. the existence of ^ is impossible except on the assumption 
that there is srfl; also. Cf.' ”— 

PratijMmnkha-S^tra, where is divided into two vari* 

eties, snf^< TT Hra of co-existence and «rf^qtnnv of snooession:— 
W We are farther told how the former, 
<• e. g g iTi <4 can be fr g» n < T of two companions or that of the 
pervader and the pervaded : fT^VTIX:* 

The similarly may be eRipinv of mere antecedent and 

consequent or of cause and effect: 

asirsn?:. This relation is determined by ^ ). The 

P. N. T. states that according to Jainas only two «T^inis are 
necessary in a syllogism viz. and $ 3 , and thus distinguishes 
the Jaina view from that of other schools: “ qq sv sqif g^q 

Next, P. Ne Te mentions bow the ^ may be stated: $g. 

«mRr • wr «TnCTi^5 

erWPWn^l e t qiilc»qflcqsili l9l q 
i: II ( P. N. T. HI. -^9-82. ) 


—Cf. ejvqsqhwiT n 

srf|wflHW^*r 37) »raii4; qT«rq f^ i %si<^ 

II 


On p. 237 in 1.14 from the bottom, for the words in the 
rectangular brackets read:—[ It should be eleventh century, 
according to the date given by Dr. yidy&bh{l^a 9 a which is 
1045 A. D. 1 
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St. XXlll. 

V ^ ana atraid the AMP. footnote 

navrlf^vv:." baa miaaed the point. For the 

oorreot explanation of. “ "— 

Hema. Kosa. 


St. XXIV. 

Cf. nw [ tnnnRii ] wrmwif^^vra^^ran* vRwft 

P. N. T. t See the aame anthor’s—Devaaflri’a—Oommentarj 
Syadrada>^Ratnfikara Pt. 5, pp. 736. After stating the objections 
of the aj^s ( Naiyajikas and Vai^esikas ) the writer quotes 
the following verse which enomerates them '* 9W~ 

?rrv: i srsrfisnsqfrWwf^ wt 
I" These are answered in detail and the section 
ooDolndes as follows: 

“twit sns3<rmqi?R: ggiaft 

«fpr; ii \ u...m^q TOtp«nrn«qfvrwiswvT- 

Vt 4 3«: « R « ’Wf^ %2^2225 ' 

JTfiWn^nifswir^ii ^ ii snr^ g>WTiitVTgvg; i tiWT* 

’Tinrft^iwrrRtw?Bn're?rftq>^TW*r^^^F’ ^rwziajw- 

tvwci V ^ f^pnrfitiTtTrswifti^ftv 

^smi tfNr: wti i twwi^qrqt^ HtFs^iiwx,twmwfitt«i n v ii sriPr 

< ^qrt8qRtyft—i ?nit: swrhnrnwqr^ <t, % ii i 

qrqiifI ^ vin'>rf 

« II—P. N. T. Ratnakara pp. 740-743. 

AppendJoes. 

^ ftxt i qHft q gtBmw i n W5iq;:r«l^ etc.—Much of the 
commentary of this stanza has been borrowed from Hema* 
oandra's Com. on his Prama^a-Mimams^ and the same reonrs 
in the later Saptabhangi-Tarangi^i. cf.— 

^ !• “?sq'Tq|*l4tt«hlP<WhilV^'?%l^Wrj[T^- 
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II t:—W 5r?: I 

%qf^yT«n^ ll —4r stTWR 
SfHw ^ 4 =5rrf«T?*iT*t?^m5r'*w?»iRf 3T5«»^^sfna?- 

sRn%: am ^ n \--^h ^ ^t^- 

2 H; " ''•— 

y% >1 ^^M?T?R5B5a m R^I 

iR%R5t%: r^tr: n — WfTRnTmRfirfi:r% r f^mrsRR^trT i i rrr^— 

mftmn%R^Pr ' matRm^ rt mq^wRa ?i r^ 

fR^RR I RRRWTRrR Rf R?5fR ^ f^RRSRTRRR^T: I sfrarRta- 
RIW RW^fTR^VRtSr^ R^T RTf^R rR^fR: I R^R f^RR^R ?^r|^- 
sftRTR^RRll'^VTm^^RRIR^I RRT^^R 
fi|?5ifRR!nn5RRBR; R^RRT IRfiRRlf IR«Er5l:l R^r'rrK 
RI?R: I R^CRvT^Rr?:»Rc#R RTgRSRf^fRRTT RrfTR: I RR^ RRR^RPt fRR- 
gq gR^^ RRCRRRTpsRRT^RRrRfBrllRR R?RR*^' ?sRRR^m«R% R?g^ 
efSRRRlRlRR R5[: ^RSRH^ RRt^RlfiTRTRnt, RSR^RonWR: 3[SR- 

RRO^^^RUr^gR: II ^ R ^T ^^TRf^^R 

^TIRPRTRRRXRP^R R Rftf^f II 3IR RR RSR RIRI fR: RRTRTR Rt- 
RUf^t R^Rreg Rf^TRRIIRRrRTr'^5RI?t I fR'rftR RT^ RRiftSfR R 
RW R*R^Sn?TR^ 5^?RI?^I Slf^R R R^g SRRrRRTRlR l^ RTQR^ I 
RRRB«RfRRTRrR3Ra**frSlR R RTRIR 5»R- 

R?flRTRT« R^Rt^ II 


2 Rl ?«RR«ftRnRRr#Sf^ 5R5R; SBmT«ff%RF RTR I ^ VRX- 
eKRIVRi «RtBr I ggRRR k^ f S RRSRRTRTOtRtR 5RIRRaTR( I RRR ^ R^- 
SRRRRT RIR> R ^RRFRf^Ri Rfg RRR: I RRR % R^SRRrRTT RT^ R 
ar^RninBRt ^ ?trr: i rr^r VRiR^mg i r r RgRjf^RSfrr w i 
gSR^mf^'PT^RR ?r?Riri^lfrRRfrt^^RTF^ I RR^RTRT R Rrf^«R|R 
^?RRRR4^r®TR?fr^iTn^ I ri’srr;^ gnR% atwRiftf^R ^?rt 5 rr- 
f:RRfSR^f%Rimft5RrRa^R flR: ^RRSffRrfr ^R! II l?5RRRrRRTR«fir« 
Rt RtR: R RRRRf^Sf^ RRR: I R?^ Rt RRRlRt gfRtRfi R»R R ^T: ffcT 
RRRlf^RTg— 

V X* ^v. n— 
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rrnpqt Rxifir: 

Ir^r 5»^ qRvrriTeii i 

«TV«|^ I < ST Sfssi^ sT TsftsT*:'! sftTTJT^'T ^sr tTTq«ir*n«ft frv: 

I ^ 5iVfT 5irTsi!=^^3r i ^sr a'nsTTf^rR:- 

5ir^ 3*Tq5[T m aws^fissiT t^fr: Trs^iftfTTt ^T^Tcrt^Tr- 
gsrsftar^ fvwTf^r^ft^iTrT'^sfhpngTft^srrsrgf^rriTST: 5vniT!!ir*TTf?Civ- 
W^T^JiiKTf^lrttsBW irraw n sm'T^frgqsrf^T^^sTT^f^STTaT snR 
cff-qfaTW £f5irTqisTt?*r% smfn^si » 

—Oom. on Pramaijia-Mim^msa pp. 45-46. 


Stanza XXV. 

Note that reference is here made to those fundamental 
problems of Ontology on which the philosophers, not only 
of India but of the whole world, are divided, and which, 
therefore, provide suitable principles for their classification. 
(1) Some are ^^Eternalists*^ in regard to all things; they believe 
that everything is permanenU Some are Non-Eternalists''*\ 
they believe that everything changes. Intermediate between 
the two are ^*Sefni--Eternalists^*; they believe that some things 
are permanent, while others not; in other words, some change, 
while others do not« To the first category belong Vedantins 
of the Samkara school, who believe that one eternal principle, 
Brahman, is the only reality. They have, however, to recognise 
the fact of change or impermanence, even if they may not 
consider it necessary to explain it, change, according to them, 
being unreal and irrational and, therefore, by its very nature, 
incapable of explanation. To the second category belong the 
Buddhists who believe in impermanence or change of all things. 
All the other schools of thought fail between these two 
extremes, which are represented in the history of Greek 
Philosophy by Parmenides and Heraclitus, and in Modern 
European Philosophy by Spinoza and Hume. Between the 
two fall all other schools of thought, which accept both the 
extremes in one way or another. In the Nyi\ya-Vai4eijika 
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school, soiiio things are regarded as permanent, and others as 
impermanent. Things, accordingly, fall in two distinct classes; 
nothing being at once permanent and impermanent, as with 
the Jainas. The Sarokbya school maintains the doctrine of 
Prakrti and Vikrti, that is lo say, of one eternally changing 
Prakrti. Virtually, this makes the nearest approach to the 
Jaina doctrine oE and qfijfq, but it still differs from it, 
inasmuch as in the Saiiikhya view, the two, viz., Prakrti and 
Vikrti, are not regarded as Uvo aspects of one Reality from 
different points of eiea\ as in the Jaina Philosophy. I do not 
know, however, whether this difference should bo regarded as 
substantial and essential, or as formal and of no moment. 
PatafijalPs Yoga and those schools of Vedanta which are 
known as Bhedabheda and Vi^istadvaita belong to this 
intermediate class, as far as they endorse the view of the 
S4mkbya. 

(2) Another principle of the classihoation of philosophers 
is their attitude regarding the problem of the i^^nirersal and 
the rarticuLai\ or the One and the Many. The differences 
among philosophers in this matter ran on parallel lines to 
those which divide them on the question of Permanence and 
Change. Compare on the problem of the Universal and the 
Particular the controversies of Realism, Nominalism and 
(Jonceptualism in the history of European Philosophy. 

(3) The third point on which Philosophers are divided is 
the competence or incompetence of words to capture the 
nature of Reality, when it is found to be consisting of contra¬ 
dictories from opposite points of view. All philosophers 
agree that Reality cannot contain contradiction from one and 
the same point of view. But the Jaina maintains that it can 
and it does contain contradiction, although from different 
points of view. According to the Yed^nta of the S&mkara 
school this only points to unreality and irrationality ( M&y&^ 
Avidya, Anirvacanlyata ), or contradiction in Reality or 
Truth* 
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(4) Being vs* Non-Being is another problem which 
divides philosophers. This division also, like No (2) runs 
parallel to that in No (1). The two are not only reooncileable, 
but always coexist, although as viewed from different view¬ 
points, according to Jainas. The two extremes wore harmonised 
by Heraclitus in the category of Becoming, which however, 
sinks back into that of non-Being. 


Stanza XXVI. 

These controversies of and go back to 

the Brahmajala Siltta of the Buddhist canon where a record 
is made of the various schools of ‘‘Bnihmanas and recluses’' 
who hold different views. Among them are Eternalists 
( ‘Sassatika’ ), Non-eternalists ( ‘ Asassatika’ ), Semi-eter- 
nalists, Annihilationists ( Uccbelavilda ). Thus some are 
reported as holding—^'Eternal is the soul; and the world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixedj and though those living creatures 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
and spring up in another, yet they are for over and ever.’' 
Again, it is said “There are, brethren, some rouluses and 
Brahmaijias who are Eternalists with regard to some tilings, 
and in regard to others Non-oternalists.*' ‘ S;>me recluses 
and Brahmauas are Semi-otornalists, and maint liii that the 
soul and the world are in some rfspects eternal, and in some 
not.*' ( S. B. B. Brahmajala Sotta ). 

In some of these doctrines, one may see Anekantavada 
of the Jainas. Also, ‘ This world is neither finite nor yot 
infinite.*' 

©fc.—On it the commentator, 

Vacaspatimisra, puts a note: 

i« e. >5r^ includes, besides itself, and 
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Stanza XXVII. 

“«WIfTRi —Definition of as given in Pra- 

^astapuda-Bhilsy a • 

efc.—and r% ^r»R etc.—Quoted in the 

liatnukarjivatririka Ch. VII 57, pp. 145 and 143 respectively. 


Stanza XXVIII. 

*' ”—This is a strange misprint in the Notes on 

p. 293 for 

^7f«r—None o£ the commentators' explanations o£ the 
word seems to be satisfactory, and there is, besides, no certain 
tradition on the point. Probably it originally meant the 
point of view involved in coming from the general to the 
particular, in which both the general and the particular get 
equal recognition. Compare ‘ ' of the Nyflya school in 

w^hich one comes to the particular from the general or 
universal, both of which are equally real. 

—The viewpoint of the comprehension and con¬ 
sequent merging of particulars in the universal, (com. , 
prehendere-to take~jj^), 

—Superficial point of view. Probably, applied at 
first to those who read the Sfttras superficially without the 
light of the commentary. 

and —In these nayas exaggerated im¬ 

portance is attached to the form of expression, in the ascending 
order. it differences of grammatioal forms make 

realities different. —lo it differences implied by 

different synonyms cause dififerenoes of Reality. 
takes note of the present condition only, and unless an object 
is possessing the kriya at the time, the name will not be 
applied to it. 
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stanza XXIX. 

wr ^ 5 g^irr^ etc .—btii 

M. P. Bnt Sridhara quotes this in his 
Nyayakandali p. 88. • *’ «tc. 

etc.—I cannot agree with 
Jacobi^ and other writers who see primitive animism in the 
Jaina doctrine of Universal sentiency. To me it appears to be 
a oonsciooB and deliberate expression of sympathy with all 
Nature which is based on the belief that all its objects are 
endowed with life. I would rather go without the early date, 
if it rests only on this ground, than accept this humiliating 
characterisation of its great religious tenet. 


Stanza XXX. 

—Evidently Mallisena seems to know 
earlier glosses on the Dvatriih^iku, written or oral. 

etc.—The derivation of the word q’ejr given by 
M. and found elsewhere also (see Commentary on the “Nyftya- 
prave^a^* ) is clearly far-fetched, implies the metaphor of 
one wing of the bird as opposed to the other wing, this word 
having originated in the atmosphere of debate. 

Wr ft ©to,—Unlike the Vedantin who demonstrates 

and gives rise to agnosticism—although unin¬ 
tentionally—the Jaina establishes harmony among all the 
dar^anas by recognising that all are partially right, rather than 
that every one is partially wrong.t This implies, however, 
that the Jaina steps in only after other systems have done their 
work, it may be, even of mutual recriminations. 

• 8. B. E. Vol. XLV Introduction, p. xxxiii. 

t That the present work displays the latter feature shows 
how difficult it is to live up to one's ideal, 

48 
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Appendix 

!i^rf^*rRr sr^qf^ai i ^^r- 
^W*TrR3Tg[ I ^^??I*raT 

iT^nrwwif: I H»Tt 5r?TTg^'7gi5Tr’?gTq^rinf3r^w?^«TT5rHnTg^r?Ji- 

sn&srr5r^PtT5iT^?Cigrff^^^r^^r?H5K5?3ST: i hi st'str 

srm^ w?3 5Tit^ I fTT»gT5R«nm»T?rr: jT?7r«frg'®rr qg i wg- 

?:3RmT«f triiH<TT5i%= ^rgjnrg^ i ?r% ii 

g»g^g?^i?5grerg?grg[ i ?PTRni- 

g%?T %^«EgT^?nFTT»mTg^ H 


iTWf^g5rqiT¥37*T^OT?H I araim- 
«ifli%iini^‘?^wgi^ gsgjarrMr «tm5*iBr5r^: i s?s!i ffsgfftfggnffffe- 
fn*n?qg i a sfsd gr^r a 55?if«m s^trfmirlf^^igrr- 
sflr • gg ?rT*Tr??i^’tf?>T^??^^^gi¥3'Tngg; i ^ 

■g ffii grojn ii 


^nln ' di^d —i 'ragorfeiTiK 
^ » gsifTR i i 5 ft 5 f<ft- 

mrggHisKnRTTsr f? i%sirt5T sr i srrf^ i 

^ifiSTTawgr^ga^gf^TiviT?!» ^jttR i 

T% 5 ncrTST ^cngTarJTf^JTag ii 

seqqirirm^gsirffltm g^f5?T i aw w iRrsamgraisfaR^iri ^ivgw 
nvwa f HT^rfatwaffW i gwwgawwr^rwrwTW i wrfw ?r'w 5 wrf^-T>%^- 
^w wg I wsrr^ wa5r?5riq%: i f% 5 ^^^gTW^^itwajww %asgftfk 11 


—jrwT3JTfwi%iiwqR!R^ sciT*rg I WTW? wTwrw'r?!* 
gwgia; I srrwTwr ?wa: swrar^iW • 5^^ w?f^w 1 wwi^«w?T’lf^fta- 
fitwaiwiglsF irrw 1 flwwmwr w srrsRgw^ff^rOTf^gwwra- 

wnwff^w srnt 1 ww ’fJ^wr waisa<«3^gff»aJTnF«ir ffew%- 

wiwwwrg II—SaptabhangJtarangini. 

w?p:5Wi^awT gpsw: gxwt gsw^ a 3 —waw ww%?frs??fif?r wwt«it 
gswaV WFRft^ W<Ksq: I WW^WTWWTgqftw^ ^Wlf^!> g^WTW’KtWir w 
II—Mah&j&naslitraiamk&ra pp. 155. 
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(.’*8^11111 byasAtra V. 66 ) i qr ^ ?r«rfT- 

i qarr ?r r5i?T ^fSuafhfR*!- 
^rq ^rng; ^q^qfr: %T5=qT^rq- 

tq^rf^qnr i - qq^qra^^tr^^sTtPlr ^Tq?Ttq?iT%^i5i^ i q^qr fl 

iqiii^: sj^mq^qTm: fTw^^Tmqwf^rc^jq^ qqfq qqq vw^\- 

fq«ff wq^rqrwqjfqr^ it—Samkhya Travacana Bbasya. 


Stanza XXXI. 

3rfI!?tiqt=3lIlfq!?Tqr=t*Tq^qT« 5T f l ^ r literally means, the 
state of being possessed of good, powerful thighs, hence of 
powerful legs. 

—I think Malli?ena is wrong in rejecting 
the bettor known to cross ( ?rf|= ) and 

preferring the obscure Vrjg; to dry up ( wtquf )• The 
reason which he assigns for his preference of the latter ( 5^4 
) is not very weighty, being rightly countered by his 
second thought—*' qf aTTtqqqqqt,’’* 


Stanza XXXII. 

Rrarr^—Of. the titles “ pqiqT^JaflWq’% an'l “ ftifisq- 
" otKrsnananda. 

qqqsnr—author of “ >si4r*:3qq ”, not of “ >q45nif«5?q ”. 
The supplementary note occurring on p. 3!:i8 is a slip, which 
has been corrected on p. xiii of the Introduction. 



Appendix A : Various Readings. 

I. 

Page 1. 

A. B. E. Cm. begin with t C. t sfiflr 

H. t qnr: «?ir?T%?rRi sm:, l>- P- G- 
3. B. F. K. read 
10. E. G. JsmfpcT for «i4T'fr 
Page 2. 

17. A. C. E. F. ’jaqiirrsTi^, Bm. Cm. Dm. Em H ^:^iTr- 

19. G. Bm. sjjliw for 11 omits sfrrr*ir^; G. reads 

20. Bm. for 

21. H adds ?58?or?rT^*I?m»nTr: after 

22. Am. omits g^f^5Tg[ after nr^^rrr- 

23. G. reads 

26. A. Bm. etc.«Tft«T^ for H’s 

29. Am. Bm. Cm. omit after qfijl-g 

30. A. omits ^SsT^fT^sirR: 

31. B. adds eT?fi«$Rj*rf?r after ?i«it 

33. Am. reads Am. 555irorr:?Ji 

31.—40. H. omits from ^tffS^lRrr to 
Page 3. 

40. G. omits ^Torsrr^ after irortr*T- 
50. Am. omits sfRr after 

52. D. for SHRii} Am reads for 

H. for qf. 

56. D. E. H. read «??Rf ^ m ^ir 5H*r^ ^ «mf I for 
fTWt^*5R*Ttng; etc.; but H. notes the latter on 
margin as 

67. D. F. H read for tjsrrq;. 

, Page 4. 

76. Am. omits ei?|R after 

80. G. omits after 

Page 5. 

81. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. aT3«IT?rfiT^ for arg^r^fwi^. 
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82. Am. omits 

84. Am. and D. road for ^rnr^tfT’inT^TTtTf 

85. A omits after 

8i). A omits sitth after 

m. A. B. C. F. G. H. read »r«rrf^c^I5JI??^?fts^lI?tR: for 

95. and for 

98. (.?• omits after vr^jfff^. 

99. G. fqj: for 

ICO. G. for ^gf%o 

104: Am. TCf»^5rr3sr?«lht for 'RPl^«ir3f 
Page 6- 

lOO, Am reads 

107. H. roads IfiTSTR^T for tglgJTSn^sT 

110. G. H. for ^ 5*^0 

111. G. omits «vTirR?7S^4^i =5t after sr^tTFr^nni- 

115. F. roads for 

117. A. C. I). E. P. G. srf^ for %^^jrr*TT- 

Bra. for 

119. H. for sr^:<rTf«t. 

121. Am roads ^RiTnrTrnTT: for ^miTr^nn:. 

122. Am omits ^irm* 

Page 7. 

134. II cirs^rJi^sr for 9^<7l$r. Am reads 
13.5. Am omits after 

137. D. roads sfwlinmf^wiwr^pllw ft5l«ir'??»lJTS€ aff!*n 

an?tr^T?« ’ITmriTrTftrRt and omits from f^Swnrg^- 
insn^f to 

138. A. U« E. F. G. H. and Am. add ( Am. sf^sii ^.') 

STRUT STTWr^TW qT:in?*Tf*TUTm qrsr^ after 

but Am omits from ttt?^ to ctn^tTfirf^. 

140. G. qa«n4: for f>TTIiJ: 

If. 

2. A. e nR P H T I ^y for sn9Rqsq^<^:. 

3. Am reads inTnoqgwi^ for JRnrunTgT^ 
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5. Am. Bm. for Am. omits 

^ after 

Pago 8. 

10. E. reads ^Sin>TT^^«fr* 

12. ]). E. and Ain Em, read <Tnf^ 

for rrfefiJm ?T?rr7^?JI[5T 

13. Am. (!. H. add before H for 

15. D. an^iT^ for «T^(rg^; Am. reads rfreWM for 

21. G. Am q^gfTf for tR:?efr'rr^- 
24. A. for «:iTr^|^ 

III. 

1. D. E H. f?frf2ppr: for f?ft»-7r; 

Page 9. 

4. A. C. G. dm. omit 3T?^3 
Cl. H *tt for irr 

10. A. 0. E and Am »TiT^fH for i F for 

11. D for 

12. Am. grqr?pT*Tfrf for 

13. Am. Dm. read 

16. Am. omits ir^q>T° after Bm. Om. Dm. SSm. 

17. D. adds before 

18. E. for 

20. O. omits ?Rf: before 

23. Q. omits before w^’aV 

24. D. Wra I for hT^. 

Page 10. 

2.*). D. E. 3TiT%^ for 

26. F tor iEsTT^’T. 

27. A. 

30. H adds 5T«Tr before g-f r^; F. for 

£ lY. 

2. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. w^irrsT for Dm. 

omits err^tTW before 

Page 11. 

7. E reads STTrRC^W^ for aTRRhl^^rW^ 
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9. A. D. E. G. add before 

10. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em, read for 

15. A. C. D. E gqif fi r for 
19. D. ^ ^ ^ler i rr for 

22 Am. omita H before S' roads ^TWr^C- 

and omits before <TTT*lNn:<?° 

24. Cm. omits after 

26. H omits after 

27. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. read «R7;TvnT)ctR^Tir^’f> 
Page 12. 

33. E. omits before fnrr?. 

36. G. for 5 ?ii^. 

37. A. for m *13;; E- Gf omit irr 

39. A. F. G. H. trft^^'TrT for Am, reads imr 

40. Am. er^c^vriilr. 

44. G. D. E. F. fl. for sr^TT^. 

45. Am. C. G. for ^ 

46. Am. Dm. omit siin^* 

47. »TStr after 

48. Am, for 

49. Dm. omits after 

V. 

Page 13. ^ 

1. D. omits «r<i 97f$nnT^^?fr4t*TffiTr<n«^r fWTff. 

3. Am. for ^^< 73 ;. 

4. Am. omits «5 after ; A. C. B. E. F, H. 3 ^ 3 ^^ for 

8. E. omits 3 ^ before 
10. Am. Dm. ^nsmt for 
12. A. ^ for qcHi^. 

15. A. P. G. for ^^rsT^T®- 

18. Am. leads nl^vratTr 
Pago 14. 

21. D. E. H. eiTT«T3»n: for 3131^3: 

22. A. C. D. E. G. H omit after 
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24. A, and Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. Fm. for ftnwv* 
28. 0. G. ww: for aij: G, for 

32. Am. for arn^r^afT?^:- 

34. B. C. D. E. G. H. for 5 ftrHE<T 5 fo; E. 

38. E. G. sT/^s 7 f?t F lor H omitg ^ 

before 

4h 0 . omits after ^ifo. 

42. A. B. 0. B. apoPj for jurf^. 

Page 15. 

47. E reads 
49. C. for ?f^. 

53. C. E. G. omit f^sTRfo after 

54. D. q'ftJimo for 

55. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H. for 

57. Am. reads ?rsi5rrwT*T^«m;- 

58. Cm. I C* fl* for 

60. Am. for I usarf^ for 5 ®!^. 

64, A. B. E. G. H. omit sf afs^aj;. 

68 . Am. Em. road 
Page 16. 

69. A. B. C. D. E. read for 

70. F. for ^90 I A. B. PJ. F. G. qfroniT^^Iig: for 

’ift*Tpr«TOig;. 

71. A. E. omit qarna^r® after q^rtFRTo* 

73. F omits before 

74. A. E. G. sqhr F for 

wJhr:. 

7 5. A. H. for «lR. 

77. Am. for 
79. C. H. q<$>TR: for 

86 . Am. for F adds erf^ after ^^san- 

87. Am. B. read an^SI^Trt?^!^ for oTWRntrrn^^- 

88 . Am. omits t% after 

90. Cm, for 
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Page 17. 

93. Am. 3ir«i ^ £or aw for <Tf;sr%e:<Tr- 

94. A. reads for 

93. H. for 

98. 13. wwT "sifiRin ^ for ^ttrrf^nn 

99. B E. F. for qrr4;r»q^sqroT*; Am rst^.'o; 

U. omits f^qo after r^aioro. 

101. A. H. ar?5r% for srqifl^. 

103. Dm. f^?Trqrf^fq 
109. Am. omits qnraf before 

111. H. reads qrf^^f^(SHrq«^qiTr: I Om. omits fsfeqr after 

swoo¬ 
ns. B 0. D. E. F. G. H. for 

116. A. C. D. E. F. G omit qr* 

117. Era. reads qq C. F. F’. G. H, q^^for 

W^WrT- 

Pag3 18. 

118. A. (J. E. G. 11. reads Am. reads 

121. D. reads %«riTT«rt^qrqTgqr^, F T%w ^i^qrqrsTna for 
q qqr:!w%qTqn3:qT^. 

125. K. RS«qi^: for f^ssq^:; Am. qq^rqq:: for qq^r?:. 

134. Am. omits «Tfq: after 
Page 19. 

143. Am. omifs after srf^qt?.’. 

152 Am omits «iRr after Am. for8rf^^?qH. 

155. i' E. Q. H. omit q:qn^after Bm. Cm, Dm. read 
#3Tq?:^qif|«q'q” 

158. F. G. H. K. ^ for I 

161. Am. Dm. ^q»TrqiqT^?q If. RhSrt for STtr?^. 

164. Am Em D. E. for 

165. Am. reads ; 5 :qfqiq!B«i q qjqiq qtf^r^. 

167. B. C. Q. H. K. add ^<qiq^ before qqqoncl' 

Page 20- 

172, Dac.omitsbefore aqiqqqsqe^qq^; Dm. 
for 
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175. F 1?^. 

170. Am. Bm. Dm. read f^irT',Tr^r?5T5r«j'i^«9Sr'’T^*j; 

F. f^^irnr^ for ^sfrorfJT- 
177. F. adds after «T3»T^ni- 

181. 11. for Am. ff for 

182. E. adds »|TnTJo after ; A. B. C. D. ^- 

for f^Ri 

188. A. B. D. F. G. H. K. Bm. Om.^j^iq, E q?Tt'^,for 

and ?r^ for inftR- 

189. F. omits gr^g. 

YI. 

Pago 21. 

4. K. reads ^gr ^^mSRcl. 

0. D. for rT'!l?H4r»l. 

9. A. C. E. read 

12. B. E. F. G. H. srfOTf^t^tg for srRqrf^a?^R[.- 
Page 22. 

22. A. B. 0. E. K. ^TnnTsfi<Tdfr. 

31. Am. omits ^ bj'ore 

30. E. STifran^: for STJftwct^rrrTl. 

38. F for 

40. Bm. omits after err^tiTr ^T- 
42. C. G. K B {^«Ilf^f?TfNf"qit575TPTr«3f.* 

Page 23. 

4(3. Am. Dm add ssi after fi5r 

51. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K. for I for 

%qn; F omits ^g^qcnr:; 

52. Am. Om. Em. omit before 

53. B. D. F. H. add before arfl^^frqn 

56. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. omit before 

57. Cm, roads qrq«44vr«qiTr^tTrt(Tqn;; a. C. D, H. 

Bm. Dm. B. E. G. K and E. qri^ir/^qo for 

Bm. reads 

GO. A. B. D. E. H. nor: for gnr: 

03. Am. ^g Dm. E. G. eg C. reads ^ for qgo 
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64. for 

65. Am. H. read vrr^T^ sT «Trir^«rr *rnR: 

66 . Dm. Am. D. F. 

I’ag© 24. 

7 2. Dm. reads 

S7. Ain. reads^nJTfg^ for and adds |g; before 

F. omits after 

«T5TCi^^^ and roads fg^R^fJ 

yi, Bm. reads vtINr^iT. 

Pago 24. 

103. A. <T^ for ^trm, 

107. Am. ^STSTrir^RTra^. 

111 . K. 'Tcg«^ for ; H reads 

qn*Trg. 

112 . Dm. ;t f^Clvr:. 

11.5. Am.fi^Tq^rmtJTrai;. 

Page 2(5. 

120. D. F. H. add wlnff?? sTrf^rtn f^srr ««ir«?RW«T- 

before Am. omits g Am. D. road 

grRRm§ ^TSTnrr*!;. 

122. Am. reads w^r7*Tr^ar ^ 5rc^»rq»j; 

121 . A. H. ?«rf^ for ?E«r^; Bm. F. omits from 

?wi to 9«TRiTrg 

129. A. IE^®> c. Ff- B- Gr. H. K. ^sr^«Tm«T® f‘>*’ 

D. 9T^riT<{ for 

130. A. H. sr ft for 

131. Bm. reads smTrnfir^o 

132. H reads ^^«r*n^^gr gf^trr^r for gf&ftrit* 

135. A. eretnrJTTr «r^*Tgr^ for 

143. D. for «ft?ft»r?(Rr$«TRi:- 

Page 27. 

157. B. omits 

164. K. for nT^qfttrm^ar- 

Page 2?. 

168. Am. omits ^ before 
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169. Am* omits after 

181. A. B. P. H. Iv. read o'«>" 

;n^ ^5rf^??nf^5rT- 

Page 29. 

194. G. H. ^TOTf: lor ^q'orr:- 

197. F. ouiits < 7 af^ before 

214. A. I). K, F. K. ^pt: for 
Page 30, 

218. G. omits l;ro ii to )E5(¥rR^ surf^a 

219. H. for 

220. 0. roads If 'aivl omiii ^|•'^:f?5r»Tf^IrPfR^Ir 

gr 1\. ^f?5r foi- 

223, K. ^T?5rfRrr?I?^?lPr: lor ^cfr^^fpr: 

227. K. air?^#r for K. f5irr%: f r ajrf^:;G. adds ^ 

after ^sf ?f^^:; K. omits Ijefore 


4. A. B. (5. D, E, F. G. H. K. add ji% after 

5. B. 0. F. K. add after 

7. H. adds after «T|pfT%?|frrdr 

10. B. omits srf^ after 

12. D. reads for ^^ 9 . 

13. A. B. 0. D. E. F, G. H 1\. wF^ff^rsfr?!. for ?Ttr?RWf^. 

Page 32. 

14. Am. H. «f r <j> ^fnm for ^f^qra^' 

17. Am. F. for irf^:. 

22. D. jri%«mTJT for qfqiTR; 0. omits trom f%g STqf^q to 
ST qf^PT 

25. Cm. omits q before q? D. U. K. add ^ before, 

26. Am. reads sqfqeff^;0 omits RriFR aftor qqjfq; D. E. F. 

27. G. H. K. read sqRiRUJjfT ^ q?! ( G K.) 

Trgf) ^rlf: itfo etc. 

.3.5. G. K. fRl^^for some. 

30. Am. reads cq«TrqT^^n%R 

2 
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31. Am. for sT STtV 

F. reads am ^ sT Jlf^aTR for «rq sr^ ^T«T- 

mJTW 51 srr^ jrf^^rwsr. 

H. for srfa^TR- 

36. A. irf^ for 

B. F. G. H. K. read 

Page 33. 

38. Jl. g for jysrr. 

40. Em omits after srrqt' 

45. H. reads ^5 !JtK ?T45ira f5 for 55 ^*T«n^ 

47. A. B. C. D- P], F. G. H. Iv. add after 
A. B. G. U. E. omit after HiT^Rr#* 

50. Cm. reads ;T?t?rrfW?PI for 

Am. Bm. CJm. I)rn, Etn. o nits 5^: after 
52. Dm. reads for f?cr55rT^STf?T^rms?I|f«ff?T 

56. Reading of A. B. C. D, B. F.G.H. K.; some add 

before si?r: Am. reads ?'q. B. reads 

5ntrr?m5^f for D. adds after gcgqPrfi 

61. Am. reads 3^q5tif«^ sqf^r^r^rgf. 

Page 34. 

69. D. reads snqnqq for 

VIII. 

Page 35. 

18. G. omits from ■gor^^yqf to goreq ^rrqfpq. 

20. F. qrrfirF for qjj=rrr%R. 

Page 36. 

27. D. E. G. H. K. jfsq q ^rqfk • !’• 

35. B. omits ?T«ir before q ^fTT q»4. 

D. F. G. H. K. qiq: for 
43. A. wiililr for 35qTf^* 

49. Cm. Dm. for 

Page 87. 

54. C. omits qs^ ai after ertnvnrar. 

D* jftfes for eTT^. 
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, 1 ( 11 - 65 . C. omits from to and from fT 

to 

71. F, F-T^q'fT?^fn^:; K, F5r»E^^fT^:; !5^oT?^ for gsjfpJt- 
Page 38. 

85. C. 3iTr»T^r'%^r^^g^T5Tr tor 3TT?*n%5nTgorrsTT 
91. A. D. i%?r«?g'»n5ri tor %$rf^^»gorpn. 

Page 39. 

J09. B- ir'riij tor gt!j. 

122. Am. Dm. (1*11.fT^'^rnTf^^PSTiT: f^rT:; E.^n:^ for^rmrvf. 

123. Am. gT»][ tor 

125. Au), adds before 3’T5?Rtqm etc. 

Pago 40. 

130. Dm. Bf5r75 for 'sr^r^I* 

134. 0. omits from 3rfc^T?mf7 to 

130. A. F. (t. 11. li. Am. for 

139. F. adds before ar^rf^* 

' 142. C. g?q for gj^. 

144. Am. M. omit gq: after fqsr^f. 

Page 41. 

100. Am. rends R§5lf%T5r f^W’TrT: 

1()8 Am. H' omit after 
Page 42. 

179. F. G. I-[. re td 

181. B. H. 5r;KT5Fd for 

182. J']. G. for H. for etc. 

184. 0. F. H. K. for Rqs'arrq. 

1S7. Am. roads qvTfRfrfqfq 
195. Dm. omits STr^ar^ before 
i: 198. P>. D. E. F. G. 11. K. some omit before 

). 199. Reading of D. F. G. H. some omit after gqf ^ 

201. A. B. G. D. E. qftorr^ =q or qftnrr^q. 

202. Am. roads rlfm s^TST^qra- 

Page 43. 

213. Am. Gm. read ^g?nft?qq M’q 
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2i3. A. B. 0. D, E. F. G. H. K. ^t^f^omrropin- 

arf^. 

210. B. Jor »TfT«P5q5TT. 

217. Am. omits arf^ after ar^* 

226. F. ^iniTTr^7r<n for ¥RrsrTR^T"m<IT' 

Page 45. 

257. Am. Cm. A. G. II. for frrt-;i. 

263. F. adds ^fsfi after s?m. 

269. (J. omits tfter 

Page 46. 

286. Am. fiff^RrqR5^r57 for 

287. Bm. Em. 0. H. K. add 

^«iT»Trqsq«qrq5q »TPrrfi after grqqr ^5 
298. Am. reads for 

Page 47. 

305. B. I). F. H. K. adl|^ffq t%qqR3f^3f 

Herf? mefff^Rrg qrsfrr 5 =^^^ qq srrrq^ 

|?q^; after 

311. A. B. C. E. E. F. G. Ii: K. add q 

( F. 3T3 q ) qiT%: %( K. q )?i wtt: 

jfrsff: after qra?: 

Tago -IS. 

3.31. A. G, H. K. for 

337 . Dm. tfr8(i^q=r qfnraf 
3 to. G. o aits 5 fT 6 R%qgf¥r'-rf^ 

IX. 

1. D. omits ^ 5 r<j before J^rq^iTTiT I and adds “q after snctR': 

2 . A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. II. K. add ^rfq after 

A. G. D. F. G. II. K. add 511 ^ after A. B. C. 

D. E, F, G. II. K. read fqqe^TCgq: for Qq gg gq -' 

6 , K. areqi^^f: for sTK^ffR: 

Page 49. 

26. B. F. for 

Page 50. 

30. D. 3 T«Tqi for 
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37. Heading of G. EL. K.; some rea 1 for gy rq ??! 

39. F. omits after 

40. D. for 3T5g^[f^?rq; 

41. II. 5rf5r%f5t for ^9^5rf^gc. 

42. A. C. D. G. H. K. ^ for 

43. C. D. F. G. 11. K. for 

48. Am, D. H. add after 

49, G. reads rr«'in3Cf^ H. T?€7<r3f'^ K. 

.51. B. F. read fT*r3ffTiTrT!TnT^?T. 

53. F D. rea l g?ng*T^^'TI%5T. Am. omits B. 0. D. 

F. G. n. K. ^rfsiepr for D. for 

Page 51 

Gl. A. B. C. H. read 

63. G. for 3Tf5r«T<TT'’ 1 

f 5. II. omits before ^^s^n:. 

G8. Cm. for ^irm^T^Tc^ 

T2. Am. for JfT5tCTJIT’:?ir'?r^'jt. 

78. Dm. omits fr^nfT%- 
Page 52. 

81. Dm. A. B. 0. E. F. omit stTcITT after 
88. A. B. C. E. If. G. H. K. real 
94. A, B. C. D. E. F. G. read for 

98. Cm. omits after STI?»TT. 

101. D. reads 

102. Am. adds aririR: before 

103. D. ?^5nrf^r for Wlfir- 
P 'go 53. 

lOG. A. B. F. G. H. K, %f^; E. C. for 
107. A. B. C. D. G. «if^irnnr4; some ^tRuirc^. 

109. B. qficrn*!?# for qRjiinfc^ 

113. D omits from fo 

117. K. reads for argq^*' 

118. D. sn%i%*i^ for ?rai^ 

122 . H, omits q^iTR before 
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126. A. F. G. K. osuit bol'oro 9TT?;PT: 

128. B. C. 1). F. real etc. 

X. 

Page 54. 

4. H. for «ri^. 

Page 55 

11. D. K. reads (or irrrlT^^^TOtmfl 

13. Am. roads ?^rffgnHT'7?n'4f5TI^**P>T’^rR?T<TT. D. reads 

etc. 

14. 13. omHs aifir after ?TP-I5f?'T'®tW- 

17. B. f5i for D. roads iTPTrgT^e^t?!;^ for *n^T*T«rgq'' 

19. Am. rl7^nr(r$ A. B. (’. E. F. G. H K. and 

G. rfr^rfiJTsft for cre^RTRrpjm. 

21. A. omits cfi^: after STf^^TT^: 1’’. omits after 
srr^^qr. F. reads Jsff*T’T^T^ 

25. ]). F. read for after 

27. D. H. K. read ?T«rT Sl^<TSorWT!Trff5T^T^«r for ?T«ir 

etc. 

Page 56. 

37. Am. Dm. Fm. A. E. for D. 

*IrreMtq5TN>T?W for 
40. Am. g^rrrarffn for 

43. D. K. for 5:i%Rj?r. 

44. A. B. G. D. E. F. G. II, K. <Tf«5aT: for Jrf^fTT: 

47. Am adds after ^I^roT'T?# 13. omits ^ after ^tK 
49. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H. for 

52. Dm. E. omit A. omits s^erriTt 

Page 57. 

58. F. for I K. adds ^jccf^ after gj%: 

59. 13. omits before 

01. 13. reaos air^if^ 

61. D. cig; for ^grg[ E. ar^r’T'S^'ar: for 

62. D. H. r^T^7[)Tr# for 

05. D. omits before 



(50. C. Oinits froiii jrrsTTW^ to iilter 

67. A. B. C. D. K F. *<F1 :gf after F. 

for ^JT>1T I 
G9. sm for 

755. Am. reads ^«ri?5^WT«lsrR 

Pape 58. 

79- P5. omits srirar^W^'-a-ffor ^fnT?5rra:*’-nd reads 

?rmT^5 

79- l>. F. A. 0. F. trqTmrr^: for !i^?i<=fTvrr^: 

79. Pm. Dm. add sT^J^rr after mf- 
82. K. s^nTTT^PJ^rj; for oqr'TRTriT^r^I'T 
88. F. for ^ 

87. Am. reads 3 »Tift=tfsr 

88. B. F. (t. JI. K. ^rgb^ipifpi for 

90. D. for tJWIFrTTHTlj; 

93. A. omits aB<Ti after SHil. 

102. F. $?rm\ for 

103. F. omits altar ^^seisn- 

104. K. 11. 

100. G. omits sno^: after «r^. 

Page 59. 

108. E. arremw for 

112. D. F. G, add g after 

113. A. B. for ?Tf^* 

114 E. reals for 

114. 0. adds 

ft « T TO ^ g l >i l *dhta3t 5rr i% ?: ' after 

115. Am. reads ^vr^jfoT ST?jqi^?»Il=T 
125. H. for 

125. A. B. H. adl 
after 

127. Cm. reads ^ 

130. D, for 

131. D, F. add after 
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132. A. omits after 

Page 60 . 

138. G. omits 5;q'iTr*ira before ifqtjrffe 
144. A. B. E.G. H. ^fg*ftnn5jfr»T: 

146. D. F. K. a3(l wsrm after ^JT5^R 

147. Bm. Em. for 

149. Cm. omits beiore 

1.^3. A. G. add before <cmrP^ 

153. Am. omits before ?R»Tci 
156. D. omits after 

Page 61. 

158. Am. Dm. for ^ 

159. D. for ^TiriisuRiTr^; If. !m5TT«»lRr *or 

XI. 

13. H. reads ^ftfoRnRJRirj; 

15. D. ^ for 

16. Bm. reads 
Page 62. 

19. B. omits ei i -di^ : before 

23. D. omits gtsrr %srnf*Jr^ after 

23. F. omits wni.aftor ^ 

27. G. omits m4>R > » ' and reads ft 

28. A. wr-oiw F. arsunr^ie^ for 

84. H, omits ft I ST . 33 

37. B. G. D. B. F. G. read arqRqar: 

41. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. K. for sr^f^ 

Page 63. 

43. Cm. reads 

44. K. for ttR$nr. 

45. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 

47. Dm. reads < i ^4idt qt3l ^ . ^ 

47. D. F. G. for 
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48. D. omits after 

52. C. for rrar^* 

53. K. for f^t^. 

57. Am. roads wqwjtqrqcslrq frq?TSTqr. 

61. Am. roads f^qqrf^'J- 

62. A. C. D. P.G. H. K. some 

64. D. for 

65. D. for 

I’age 64. 

72. Am, IJm. Cm. Dm. and D. f^irrof; some «nnot. 

75. B. *■ or 

77. D. ^oqr^ for goqtqrlrq- 

81. D. for 

82. Cm. K. frrwrjn'qfqrai for ?irai5qigc. 

87. P. omits after 

88. B. G. K. 31%^, H. for 
91. B. for ^qqrrr::. 

Page 65. 

93. A. B. D. P. a.H.K. q^Jiq^:, O.qfq^ft:, another qrtTFIf:- 
95. P. for qq^ *R^. 

98. C. qqi for erq. 

99. H. m^q g qq ^ l qqprti;. 

101. K. omits before nqfwR* 

105. Dm. omits (^r before %gwq. 

108. Am. omits qqr before 

109. G. adds qq tf ^g q^T after 
114. Am. reads 

116. A. ^^qqrq^qf^; another q^qfinr* 

K. for q^q. 

Page 66. 

121. K. 5 ^: for fq^i::. 

134. Am. reads qrRqf f| 

136. G. adds ^iq after f^wq« 

a 
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137. K. for 

138. A. B. D. E. F. Q. H. K. ° 5 %:; another ° 5 %:. 

139. Cm. K. <9 for 5 . 

Page 67. 

147. D. H. another for 

153. A. B, C. add fm after 

157. D. E. H. for ^^ht. 

158. K. omits 551 % before sn[i|f:. 

166. A. D. F. G. add after 

Page 68 . 

166-67. Am. Cm. | Dm. reads On the 

margin of Cm. there is a note explaining this 
reading by the word I A. srfifft^a^or B. 

C. D. E. G. D. H. srra ^ q?n K. 

I for 

177. A. H. itn® for 

178. H. <nf 7 fiif% 7 r 3 <TnT^ 1 H. omits from 99 to 

179. A. B. D. sl^qnt^Rrgf for nfqifr^RRf* 

180. A. B. for one MS- reads for 

’aq?iiT. 

182. K. for 

184. Cm. omits 5 after K. 

185. K. q^^^qqi^. 

186. A. K. for 

189. B. omits another reads for 

Page 69. 

192. E. 'rftq for qq^q. 

193. Am. D. E. read 

195. H. enqf^i^ for e^ir^ F. G. K. omit after 

?rfq* 

196. Am, omits vfq before 

197. K. omits ^vq. 

199. Cm. reads for A. F. G. omit fifeg 

irnaqf^rsoqwwRrq: qrqJrq after 

200 . F, adds erv after ihpq:. 
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203. B. for 

204. K. adds ^^nrr after and omits ^irqrtRT: before 

^n'STRI” 

205. Cm. reads for 

206. Am. fgFr5f?r^- 

214. A. B. D. add before ^g;T. 

Page 70. 

232. F. omits after 

233. D. ^cTT^ for 

234. Om. D. read aT gg m??Tc [ for srs^TfSTTg^. 

235. B. r5SRrsr4*l<ff^- 

239. F. omits cTtsf^ after 7 ^^. A. eRTTisr^- 

240. Cm. ef^ for qifRf. 

Pago 71. 

248. Am. for • 

256. Cm. for Cm. for 

256. Dm. (fstj 

262. K. omits after 


Pago 72. 


D. for 

A. C. H. K. one reads 

D. omits ^rarr’^rifN' before 9R7T^> 

A. for srasT I D. for ?Rg^. 

D. H. ^gr^: for ^gs^q^s* 

Am. and K. read rR «RRi tg l t f r l Rftwnfi 

ft^mr 

qrrj^THT^^fiqR. 

K. ^ for jgf#. 

B. omits RSff after 
Am. and H. read “^iTnwq 

gnqrgRsraT h sprei^flr:. 

A. (4. H. add before K. q fia^ q u i for 

qft?hqot. 

^qra^ before 
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286, A. K. sft^: for C. adds B. C. D. E. 

F. omit ^ before | 

D. Q. H. sft^: for K. for 

ITerse XII. 

Page 73. 

2. H, «^RT for ^npri • 

4. A. reads • 

5. D, F. omit from jffit Rw *0 ^hnrnf^ I 

6. G, omits ^IftTKmRT and reads for 

' A. adds g after I 

10. H. reads I 

17. B. for JRJT frgt > 

18. D. sr for e^sr^o I 

Page 74. 

22. G, for ^igt: | 

24. B. H. 51^:; one MS. G. snr: for 

A. C. G. E. K. read only 
29. Am. Dm. read for 

32. D. vrrnni for 
46. E. omits ^:. 

Page 75. 

49. Dm. omits after 
.50. Cm. reads I 

55. G. adds arwiins^ns^iw^fRjrfl^fgt ?r«n sr^lT^mxfr^ejnn 

after 

and omits efg ^Ti« qn Tq[, I 

66. B. for I 

67. D. for I 

59. Cm. F. read for °«Tqf^:. 

60. H. reads I 

61. F. m g o i ^ i for ?n(rnnTis» I 

63. B. !n;n(r<R: for jnnm: I 
65. Bm. Em. read I 

67. F. ^Ttmsrf for ?T5Frf I 

71. C. D. E. F. G.H.K. for f of one Ms, 
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Page 76. 

73. Dm. omits before q w g qR ’’ I 
76. A. B. 0. srf^: for srfek: I 
79. Am. reads for I 

79. A. 0. ^ for °qr- 

81. D, ^TtqifWcfrgc for < 

84. Am. omits ^ after I 

94. Am. reads I 

96. H. reads q ?^q5j; for I 

Page 77. 

102. Am. reads qqrR q I 

Cm. reads %qTqf^P*rT^nTC° I 

K. add nnq: after erq I 

Verse Xlll. 

2. H. omits after f^vqq 
11. H. for 

13. D. for qqfqrrw' 

Page 78. 

19. D. E. F. jnAq 

22. D. adds srsq^qt qf5l«q??qT: ?5SjrJiqt 

after aTrf^<;:;pr: 

23. D. ^laqni: for qiqqrq: 

25. Dm. JTRTIfqq 

35. A. H. add % after ^ 

36. A. B. Dm. read qqqTt^ for qqqtrcf. A. B. E. G. K. 

omit aTKm q qjsw- 

37. C, reads for aqrqrq. I A. B. U. E. G. H. 

ari^ira: for arq 3° i 

43. B. H. omits a r ^^q r ?^ after 8Trqq^r4?%. 

46. B. omits ^ before qq^: I 
53. D. reads qfh^qq^ l 

56. Dm. reads °q?q^iq q? 5 qf:qf^^»r'q^'»r q??qq:qqfi:° I 
58. B. omits q|^lrqf% after I 

62- D. reads SR^aqqj^qq: for ^sqqf^q: J 
64. H. K. Rrq; for I 
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Pago 80. 

G5. F. for i 

68. Am. A. G. omit ^ before I 

72. D. reads a»%5r for I 

76. Am. reads ^«WR- 

JTR?nfl^ 5*Trg[ i 

77. D. Cm. read ^ ^r«?n4«ir^«ira^'t^*r fNf^?t- 

SR 'T?^5n>r for 

etc.; but H. adds this before srq^T. 
79. Dm. A. E. omit after er<T 7 C!T I 

81. F. for I 

82. Cm. reads I 

87. Am. reads STrW B. for I 

Page Sl¬ 
id. E. adds q^qn^ after qqrqr: I 
105. D. omits from qqr^qjq^q to ^rl^q I 
107. A. E. omit qvqsq: after sqqsq:. 

113. A. Cm. D. E. read | 

Page 82. 

117. C. D. H. K. nsc^rf^q for [ 

118. Am. omits after i 

118. C. D. E. G. E. read q^qqm{?f^ I 

121. B. C. ?q?qq; some qaqq for ?q?q^. 

122. Cm. omits jq?q before 

124. F. omits from SR^e^ to qfifjR g q ^ q 

G. omits from erRT^rTR to I 

125. Dm. reads qq q forqqq 

181. B. omits q^q^q: after I 
Page 83, 

141. B. C. qrqqqr^ for qrqqnnq | 

Verse XIV. 

2. Cm. reads qft qf f^q for q^qq i 

3. H. omits 9T«nq after 

5. H. qq; for q^ir4{7 I Dm. reads for °^qqqf 
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6. Cm. Fm. omit ^ after | 

8. A. C. E. F. G. for f%$r7ir*r*ii?«r^rg[. 

10. H. reads for • 

20. F. adds after cfresj^t < 

Page 84. 

22. F. omits before I 

28. Am. reads )fT^i?iT^=rni for 
35. 0. omits wnf?%sr?*r«i^5?t ^stroT^ 

38. Dm. reads for ?9r^fR5rr53t. 

45. E. reads i6«i ^ 

Page 86. 

48. H. omits ernr^TT before e r g qq^. 

53. C. E. F. G. H. K. read for 

67. Dm. reads 

Page 87. 

71. D. qj^r^g^ for q;rr^g|;. Dm. reads for 

°grari«riii»TR^. 

75. Am. Dm. Pm. read ?i«if instead of ?T«if f^, 

85. Dm. reads | OTJTRrr«TT^ f^- 

^ sT53fT^H wn^sf^ 

otc. 

93. D. omits ^iqrr after 
Page 88. 

99. E. omits before 
101. Dm. Fm. ^qhre:qq;?% for 

107. A. C. D. B. F. G. fSr^w for erf^rw C. D. F. G. omit 

112. D. reads for 

114. D. reads for 5qT?qnft’4T?5^g[ 

115. Cm. for ^.' l 
Page 89. 

122. A. E. read, some omit it: 

«rfTaniT5f?l before qf»ji%g^. 

123. D. omits l 
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124. F. omits 

125. H. reads for °si^: I 

12G. H. reads 

129. C. reads for %r^t 9 T. 

130. H. for 

141. A. for qfrng^. 

Page 90. 

145. K. for f^c!i)Rr- 

147. A. for arwif:- 

154. K. 9Tf?jjT: for 
162. K. omits 

165. D. omits eT¥ 3 <nnTT^ after aT^rwq- 
Page 91. 

17 6. Cm. reads ^r?rt#- 
180. Dm. reads 
183. H. omits 

185. A. D. reads 3r^^rriTf^?nT§:; some others 5r3^ir>n?“ 
:• B.C. E. F. G, H. K. omit PiiqT 

before 

190. D. for yrr^rr^^ K. omits before 

Page 92. 

196. Am. adds before 

204. A. B. D. G. read for 

205. Cm. ifciteiT^ for fRr??*r^tsf. 

216. Cm. reads «TZl^rsrT^ for ^ivrfcrrtl. 

247. Am. for Cm. 

230. A. B. E. F. G. omit before Cm. reads. 

sftsmsnTSTOlwnrrgi for !sft?ra«7° 

231. Cm. omits ^ after Sin^l^QT- 

232. F. for 

235. H. fo' 

237. H. for 

239. Am. omits 3 after srfi^tSTtrT^» 
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Page 94. 

246. 

Dm. reads 

247. 

Am. reads 

248. 

Din. reads 

250- 

C. adds after 

251. 

Om. omits sr S^f* before 

257. 

Am, reads 


Verse XY. 

3. 

B. omits before 

6. 

Do omi»s siiftiT before 


Pago 95. 

8—9. D. reads tor and omits snrinT:' 

15 16. C. for 0. »if^ tor ir^. 

Page 96. 

34. Om. reads ®f^?*l«riscTT»3C,. 

36. Am. reads 

41. Dm. reads w^rr^ltSg fRstirft. 

43. Am. reads 5»5qraT^(> f^5T5rf:«nf^. 

49. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H.K. Dm. omit before ^r®?. 

Page 97. 

()2. C. G. II. K. 3T?r^i;iTT; some sra^RiT^t. 

68. B. D. F. H. K. for sTTSTT^ra- 

Page 98. 

86. Dm. reads 
91. C. tor 

100. Dm. reads arjqri^: and omits 

Page 99. 

108. 0. E. Dm read %?TSTR?ft^r?I^* 

113. B. omits aft er rTHT. 

1?!3. C. D. E. G. K. some tor ?T^j'{fe. 

130, Dm. omits before srr^fa^r 
Page 100. 

141. A. E. G. H. K. omit {fit' before 

142. some read before 

4 
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149. C. for 

151. A. for {^ 1 ^. 

153. A. E. omits 5 ^: before 
Page 101. 

1(54. Doi. reads Am. gTfHTSinfjT* 

165. A. E for 

XYI. 

Page 102. 

5. Cm. omits srpf after 

6 . Am. omits ^ l)efore 
9. A. 0. reads 

11. Am. reads for ^!T 

13. D. F. G. H. read ’T 

K. omits after 

19. K. omits g- wtr: fth- 

22. K. for 

25. Am. reads 

Pge 103. 

30. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. II. K. road f^jrR 

ff after ^ and before 

=ar^(f^»?r!} some others omit it. 

32. Dm. 5 n 5 JW^*ni. 

40. Am. Bm. F. read ¥rrej:^*w1r«n? (RT- 
43 . D. for 

49. G. adds WRarii «TR5m- 

<T 9 C^: after sTHt^ cqsq i ffi l^ an‘f before >!TreK?r- 
K. °SRrft: for 

56. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K. read after %?!• 

B. C. G. add arf^ before 

Page 104. 

58. H. WTfw for sjRCTRij. 

55 . A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H. K. read ^TsrwThn^f^ lefore 
•*n?^I?srnil 5 some others omit it. 

63. Am. Dm. read smgnT 
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70. A. r.. C. D. E. F. G. 11. K. omit alter 
72. Gin, reads <i5r5Tf^?3^fI. 

74. A. 13. C. D. E, F. H. K. add 
before ejuijJi. 

Pago 105. 

82. B. F. 3fsTW?^ for W^wrff ■ 

84. F. omits before some read it. 

8C. Dm. omits 

102. A. omits rrr^^i: before jun^. 

Page 106. 

104. D. omits srra btfore 
107. 11. K. read 

114 H. arwTTr for STR^It- 
121. D. I Of 

Page 107. 

i;30. F. omits from to srRifsr^!^^ after 

and before D- frads ?rrsrl?qr 

l.^J. A. B. C. F. G. K. omits af er 

jr55jrHF7I?T^- 

134 1). adds after aT?m?T^. 

135. C. for 3T5r»4^- 
141. Gm. reads for 5r^. 

150. Dm. re.ids r^?i57^^«rr jR7rat«»Tr^<^vrfrw 511*1 

Page 108. 

153. K. omits ## after 

15G. Cm. adds sif^ after H. K. omit SfOTl'S- 

fTiftre^r. I)* o'nits 

157. F. omits from to 3Tq;?(^*l after 511 ?^. 

159. Cm. I). G. 311^^ for frwKl?. D.n. omits JffRfHSr- 
167. Cm. reads 5 fR^: 7 #cT'Sr. 

16!), C. adds iTR before nr^^tW- 

171. K. 5tnW5T for 

172. C. JTSJi!^ for 
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Page 109. 

-179. U, K. omit ^ 

184. H. for 

185. B. G. E. F. G. H. ar^if^srrfB: for 

187. E. omits 

188, G. adds vrrWHT after ST^f^T f|• 

Pai^e 110. 

20G, C. reads 5^^=- 

210. A. B. C. D E. F. G. H. K. read 
f«?Tg g 

before aol after ir5tii^<T2 

some omit it. A. B. U. E. G. Fm. some 

for 9fTVI:. 

225. B. H. K.^ncwg: for 

226. Cm. omits irT^T after ari^ra^^* 

Page 111. 

244. E. H. f^gffsrr for sr^iRi. 

Page 112. 

256. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K. Dm. for arj?'®- 

of others. 

258. D. H. arf^^r for srf^wm* 

264. B. omits before 

265. D. tor 

266. K, adds sr^t?^: before %g;. 

271. H. for 

Page 113. 

284. A. D. E. F. G. H. K. omit arar<rl; before 
292. Cm. reads if? g ta < nT CT fgHgrT° • 

295. Am. Bm. read jngtjreJirwrsg^* 

296. H. omits 

297. 0. adds ^ finw: I ^rqrftw 6 R 5 after gr«rsTTH^«^. 

299. D. gmT«n^ for gmralliTr^* 

Page 114. 

311. Am. reads °«n9^ for 

316. A. B. G. H. K. read after some omit it. 
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322. A. (for of some. 

:527. (’. I>. E. b\ a. H. K. for 

Pago 115. ^ 

?)6i. A. B. 0. for ¥5rfS(T- 

Yerse XYII, 

7. F. omits 

10. Cm. 

11. A. B. G. F. STWJT^:-, s^mo «t!mTTI^^=* 

15. 1). reads sr?^iinsqrUT?l 

Page 116. 

21. (’. H. F-OTmtnhPt'mfi: 

23. ('. 1). K. 

26. P. for C. omits after {|>?% | 

31. 11. for ^ 

38. Urn. omits <tt before 

Page 117. 

50. A. omits ^ after n^. 

51. Cm. reads 

52. Am. reads ^6^^- 

Page 118 . 

67. D. «W^ for ST^^sfl^- 

69. D. for 

71. Am. reads 

76. Am. Cm. omit h before 

79. A. D. E. G. an^JTT^^sf^ for 

81. B. C. F. G. K. a?g5rhn5.for ergtm 

89 . < 

Page 119. ^ 

101. A. (bG. H. Dm. omit flatter in? 

103. A. B. Fm. smft: for ^ 

106. D. H. K. iT?refr^: for 
109. Cm. 5rT>T«§^- 
Page 120. 

132. Dm. Fm. f®*" S3C^r**Pl" 
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123. C. Q. for qqfqr:* 

126. Btn. Dm. Em. road 

130. U. adds after 

aTRm f^: i 

«frartrfirs??f qrqq q u 

131, D. adds after fr SWPq^q:- 

q^?fmvfhpi qr qtw q g ii 

135. C. ^Tcsqi^g- 
139. C. «^q for jRfrq- 
14L D. TFTtqrqf for finrr^iqf'jrt 
Page 121. 

144. D. omits aif^RT before qftorfqqrTrTPqqq* 
161. D. omits ar^q before %q{^q. 

161. B. f^qqqqig; for ^qrqqqng 

166. A. read fpflq«fTns:q-- 
Page 122. 

170. A. C errcqrRq^ for WTfcqi^qfq. 

176. A. B. C. omit q. 

XYIII. 

5. Cm. reads «0rarq^ q?qT—f^qraqwq . 
Page 123. 

16. K. adds.qf5?req after ^q qq^g ^. 

25. C. qTfqqT for ^qrr^qr* Cm. reads 
Page 124. 

44. C. omits f^qi^:. 

52. Bm. qff qqg^ Cm. q UqSRl. 

K. q(wq^ for qqqq. 

55. K, omits qrutf^* 

Page 125. 

73. Cm. omits ^ after qqi. 

72. 0. ij^qirqCEpq: for apqlriB C Tg gug ig q ; 

78. K. for 
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XIX. 

Page 120. 

1. D. n. 

2. A. E. F. G. H< read qPT^pn. 

7. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. sr^^THT^- 

Page 127. 

12. A. B. C. read 

14. K. reads <rr^ 

17. A. C. D. E. F. G. B.K. some 

22. Cm. reads sr 

Page 128. 

44. B. reads for 

46. B. reads • 

Page 129. 

59. Dm. Fm. read 

61. K. omits #crT? <'m. Am* for 

70. K. reads 

73. B. for ar^^ffiTSTR 

75. K. omits before 

77. F. omits 

XX. 

Page 130. 

1. A, B. C. D. E. F. jnoifRJT?; G. H. K. 

Page 131. 

14. B. G. C 

17. B. for 

28. Cm. foraraei 

Page 132. 

51. K. reads Am for qgw ya^. 

61. K. adds after 

62. B. C. E. F. G. H. K. omit arttiR: before 

er^g^. A. B. C, E. G. H. K. omit gq qt iii before 
some read it. 
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Page 133. 

71. F. Am. read 

73. A. B, 0. E. F. G. H. K. road 

76. B. omits and reads tor for aRjj. 

78. A. B. C. D. E. G. H. read for srrTTrnTBT* 

XXI. 

Page 134. 

12. C. E. G. %5r ( c rj ) csngc ^• 

13. A. B. c. E. F. G. H. ^Tf^nTr^IT^T: 

25. D. ^Tr?r £or A. B. B. H. for . 

Page 135, 

32. D. ^f^qi^sT for tTf^«n?5^- 

35. 0. reads STrq^fq^^ffrgt. 

43. G. reads qraTf^T^PrargsTST: an'i omits from 

sraviarsr to 

5U. A. B. G. K. F. K. sqrrJjqf for 
54. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. II. K. omit after Jcqrt^qjj. 
Page 136. 

56. G. omits ^nrriH. 

60. A. 0. G. K. omit ?Tlf? after 

XXII. 

3. C. G. II. read for 

Page 137, 

10. E. F. H. ?qqfT^ for 

24. D. E qra3Tf:qi/^ for qrqr5nFqrf|*rfq«T* 

25. A. C. E. and Um. fqoqf^ K. fn:oTrf^ for \ 

26. Gm. reads for '^'qqqm. 

Page 138. 

34. A. B. E. F. H. K. read me^l^fniCrT^ 

36. F. and (Jm. for q«Etq. 

37. D. omits ^»n:. 

40. A. B. 0. E. F. G. G. K. and Dm. qf^f for q^qr> 

43. E. F. G. read q g ’qq q f. 

44. D. omits 

46. Cm. omits qg before qqqRTf^. 

49. D. reads frt^^^qqr and omits 

from arqqr to 
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( XXIII. 

' Page 139. 

5. A. B. (j. E. F. G. K. read gen: ggW:* 

24. A. for 

20 . n. for |f^. 

Page 140. 

30. Some omit; gcR. 

47. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. K. U. 

Page 141. 

* 55. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. K. some jfqRq:. 

Page 142. 

97. D. H, F.K. and Am. q;fKrgqf^: for ^j 5 rT 3 qi\:. 

93. A. B. (.’. G. E. omit before 
101 . G. C. K. aud Cm. road 
Page 143. 

115. Cm. D. for vrr'iirr^ 

117. B. ;|:qrf^?qrqqqr: forigjqrq^qr. 

120. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 11. K. for 
Page 144. 

127. U. and Am, for 

151. B. A. C. E. E. G. K. for ?Tfqr 

?TTqnF*ri. 

Page 145. 

164-5-6. B. II. D. adl fq^T^qm A. E. G. F. K. 

^ f^q^qqr c. 5 ^ fq$«r^'T?Tr before q«r frtq Oto. 

0 . for 

176. B. E. G. H. K- omit qr^jaq and read A. C. 

qvTH for qrqr^q. 

Page 146. 

( 195. A. G. D. and Dm. read sr^qiwqj. 

1 196. G. and Bm. 

200. C. D. H. add qtqnr after arq;. 

Page 147. 

225. H. reads 0 . D. B. 

% 
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XXIY. 

Page 148. 

2. B. for R« for shttor. 

T. Am. reads ;rn%H?^5T ^TfraTl^- 

12. E. for 

13. B. roads for D* omits 

Page 149. 

27. Am. reads 8?*i qr 

30. Bm. omits g after some read g. 

34, A. B. C. L', Bm. 

35. Bm, for 

40. Am. omits 

41. Bm. for urwfc^^fsfrcj;. 

Page 1.50. 

45. A. B. C. E. K. II. read jj: f^Tf'4' and omit sif. 
60. A. E. H. K. 53[rcrsiT?rf: for 
D. reads 

and omits from 90:«psfr: to 
and from to the end. 

G5. Bm. omits after 

69. B. (J. omit hrRt ^?«TT?n^(¥qt. 

XXY. 

Page 151. 

2. Am. Bm. for 
Page 152. 

25. A. E, K. omit ^ and read 
H. reads 

32. Bm. A. H. K. ^ for «j^. 

Page 153. 

33. B. C. E. F. H. omit 

34. A. B. C. D, E. F. H. omit 

35. A. B. G. D. E. F. H. omit 
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XXVI. 

!. E. F. H. read 

2. Am. for 

Page 164. 

22. Dm. and D. F. omit after 

24. Am. and D. F. H. K. read aT^ii?5|0W?«rrgt 

39. D. omits ^5?r5rTr^' 

4'j. Am. and K. read 5r?5rr#«T*T for ^R^TTyr^'f* 

* Page 1.66. 

42. A. B. D. E. omit 3r<TnHa|#4<3^- 

A. 0. K. read qrmtf^iTr for rrTTBryitg^rHf. 

D. omits «TTrf^rTlf^t- 

42. D ffiir for 5r% fjqRvrmgt,. 

43. D. reads vir^girf mim and omits stT* 

4.5. D. for 

XXVII. 

3. D. H. omit after g g i^ ^f rrTT. 

7. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K. spRC ju^n: for h»t: ST^n-’. 

11. D. sri^ for gtrrg^. 

13. D. omits and roads ^ 

Page 156, 

16. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H. K. add after gregg: and 

omit 

1». D. reads for 

19. A. omits after 

31. D. H. for ercigg. 

33. Bm. reads g tc g^q 

38. Bm. and F. H K. aTg gg%: for ergiftr^:. 

Page 157. 

41. D. reads after 

42. Am. ^8?5rT?^ 11. for ( ^fgqgg i ^ . 

56, D. ^ggror° for ^g*efniT°. 
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58, D. F- H. K. 3P T ^e i tor 

63. A. E. F. H. K. ^'h^tnriV for ^ti^iTTOT* 

Page 158. 

G7. Btn. adds before 
72. B. ?i|^: for ^ ^at. 

74. D. ^ for 

77. D. for 

77. H. omits before 

78. D. reads erf^^ etc. and omits from arf^: to 

|5(TSK- 

78. A omits after fsqitir:. 

81. I), reads etc. and omits to 

^sgiTT?n^- 

8.5. Dm. E. ervftim for 

8(>. Dm. tor . 

87. D. omits sfiii after 

XXYIII. 

Page 159. 

2. A. C. D. E. G. omit before 
P. H. K. omit qinoRiTHT. 

Am. Bm. read W 

7. A. D. G. E. F. H. K. omit tr ft r ^t T?! after 
9. Some read for ^TT<TRrr:« 

11. D. srmoTrf^ for jnn^* 

15. D. omits to in line 19. 

Page 160. 

24. C. D. E. K. ^^1$ for ^^PTrSt* 

27. H. s^i^ i Tpr for 
29. Bm. for 

31. D. omits from to 

36. H. for 

44. H. reads smi'FTT^ and omits before 
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Page ICl. 

47. C. D. omit ^ before fTiTWPrT:. 

50. D. 

54. 13m. omits 
70. D. for • 

D. omits from to line 70-71 on p. 1C2. 

Page 162. 

S9. Bm. reads SWfOT for ’’^srsRPfTf^# smoT- 

87. A. Bin. for 

92. Am. omits ^^irriT before '. 

Pago 1G3. 

108. Bm. omits spi before larf^rg^. 

109. D. omits from to srdhl'^ lines 109-11. 

109. C. K. iT^;^ for 

110. H. 5^^jrr?rr5 for ••• 

111. C. ^TWr*m for 
113. A. C. for Ti^. 

113. K. for q-Jirq^rs^nri. 

Page 164. 

130. Bm. omits 

131. D. for sr?ir%> 

138. D. repeats f rom to in line 140, 

138. 0. 1). H. K. and Dm. omit ^ alter 

Page 165. 

157. Dm. snrr^ for q«rfi^?T- • 

170. Bm. reads 

Page 166. 

179. C, D. omit before sfsjntJtT. 

180. D. nftqsmR ; for nf^urrTPr:. 

181. Am. Bm. for q^ir. 
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Page 167. 

200. H. for 51®?° 

212. C. and Dm. for 

213. H. for f?T^gf^^vn¥gT- 

21.5. D. omits ftgg. 

218, A. B. C. G. H. K. read »T?“ 

Page 168. 

221-22. F. for gTStraflft^ 

223. A. B. ( -. G. K. D. for 

234. A. B. D. E. F. 11. K. a^Vr^rgBr for 3Tq?ann a^:. 

236. D. omits f^ar after sraiTTH. 

243. 11. atStfra: for f^^fra:. 

XXIX 

Page 169. 

A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. H. K. q;[^aa;nt for a ^q n a nrsf 

in 1. 3 of the St. 

5. Fm. H^Rrsna: A. E. D. F. K. RrlRrara: G. H. iR^/a 
saa; G. ^^sna-' for ^l^ata*- 

13. Bm. omits a after 

A. B. C. I). K. R'|;fa:; some i^Rr: 

Page 170. 

27. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. II. K. for g^V- 

28. Bm. Rgnprt^al some at^. 

29. A. B. D, E- F. G. H. K. omit gaaqra ^tid 

and read aiq:fla$al a ^pg^fraarat 
34. A. B. C. E. F. G. H. omit aai aa JwRa before 
aaara^a* 

42. D. omits gtnw before sprRaar^. 

48. A. B. C. E. F. G. H. K. for afaf. 

48. D. ana^:; some ailrW:* 

Page 171. 

49. Bm. reads aaTaanra«naap%cat!i* 
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55. A. B. 0. D. E. F. G. K. H. £or 

59. A. B. C. B. G. H. vr>r°r^v; some »r>T5rf»T5ii^" 

60. Bm. 11. lor 

64. D. F. omit 

70. D. for 

72. D. K. for arcm^TTS^. 

XXX. 

Page 172. 

6. Am. •sT?T?5T5frf^fT: Ac. iT??T^5rrfw5T: for sTCTg'STm^rrf^H ; 

«. 1\ omits from to in line lO. 

10. 1). A. C. E. for iRTS'lsf- 

Page 1T3. 

12-13. A.. D. omit <Ta?sr^q'^%T[?: after »n5f! and omit 

q^«r after qt^TT 
K. omits qs^ after vrrq:. 

17. Bin. qq qqf^ C. qq ?Tq5( qr^Vs- 

24. Dm. omits after qgjqrf^q. 

31. D. qjqtrqT H. qT7q:qqqT for q^q?rqr. 

3G. Bm. °^g ^ q for 

Page 174. 

40. D. omits qv^q^q before ^qiqf^oRffT- 

XXXI. 

Pago 175. 

4. Dm. HTTqqqrr? for ^qqqqr?. 

8. D. omits qqf^qq before 
15. Am. H. omit qfi; before irPTFl 
Page 176. 

34. A, B. 0. D. F. G. H. K. add after 
Bm. omits qj before qqq qi^oT- 
Bm. q q ^Teqf^: for q ^5qf|^q;. 

34-35. D. omits and reads qftqrqfq: for 
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XXXII. 

Page 177. 

13. F. £or 

D. K. omit 
A. E. omit s«Tr(^^T. 

C. reads 

17. Bm. for ^ajort^ 

19. Bm. reads:-a*ii <g «fr0r;r3^»T^T?i:* 

sf'ww 

?T#srRr% afsryi?^rm% 

f^*«iTnraf^> itst: ?^g<rrur«i ti X '• 

after =9 ?I5=»TJ??IT- 
24. Dm. and A. K. for grq^^. 

Page ITS. 

42. A. B. F. G. U. K. omit ^r»Tr?I- 
4.'>. A. B. C. D. F. G. and Dm. for 

48. Dm. reads for 

D. omits to in line 50. 

Page JT9. 

80. In JRrfl?T:-D. reads fq 

for i ^ UTT^ and A. B. C. D. E. F. 

G. H. K. *rinl^«fHT for JTqr 
X, omits Verses 1 to 5 ( both inclnsive ) in the 

and also Verse 9. 



Appendix B: Quotations & References 

Stanza I, 

JBcik: '■rjt i 

nf^rsSJFsa^ —Untraced. 

^ m ^ ?rprftre g qr^^rg i 

sr; n —Untraced. 

Called “ ” l^y Malli§ena. Quoted also in 

Parthasarathi's Commentary on Him. SI. Vartika 

on Mim. SMra II. 

a^irrggwsuRf gjrarjRqr %’9nlarrn i 

RJiril ll — Untraced. 

Probably this too ”• 

Si gjT Sr ^ srm? i 
^ Sr g*T ii 

—AcSrahga, Srnta Skandha (I), Adfayayana III, 
Udde^a iv, SAtra 122. 

^it 5TR: «Asrr Srsf to: »TRr: ?r4*rr ^ tot: I 

?rif ?(TRr: ^r^ ^ tot «rR: ^ to: ii 


—Untraced. 

*r*rr .. —Ni^ithacftrni, Udd. 17. 

ansm^Rni Sabdanu^asana VII, ii. 46. 

—Hema S'abda VIl. i. 114. 


«ft?r4»rr5rrf»wr*rmr^^ [ sRwnT'^^fjrfirgTJrwnR ^%jrw- 
I sIlR^trnnfSrvrtTRtrFmf ti ] 

—Ayogavyavaccheda St. I. 

Stanza II. 

?ng«»t —Hema S'abda II. ii. 54. 

«rr —Hema S'abda II. ii. 26. 
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Stanza III. 

si^^ERg ftufil qfr$r fS > »inft<(tti II ] 

^^rg; gr <rfir w gr gr qi^-a ’gr g. i 

wr%«r«gT ?rmi3»wifHr ii 

(ggg »n gr qf^ »rr «rr M gr q^zg (firtqg irtlmig ^t) i 

wt^frwiT %rr wqr ^qeirgai^rf^ (swl^) ii 

('f. q^r qr qr qi ^qgg q%qTg gt i 

*nf^qt qro ^sqwgor^iftoft ii) 

—Hema-S'reQikaoaritra II. 32. 

dfq^gg q;—q qqfa q4: «ftg: f l awqqrg i 

qqqf^Tff«tir qqg^g paa l qqfir ii 
-—Umasvati ('Vacakamukbya’ys Tatt. Sfttra-Sambandha- 
Karika 29. 


Stanza lY. 

qvqqq: q»q !ft qft —Hama S'abda 11, U. 74< 

Stanza V. 

qqngsqqWNqg^ —Tattvartha Sdtra V. 29. 

4Hqq >ro 4qrqq qT H —Bhavavijayagayi’a Vftti on Dttap* 
adbyayana Adh. XXVllI. 9. 

«ra5rq % ^ 5nE^gq^ qf|[qq;>»»Tf6qw; 

--Untraoed. 

!iqrpn*q*f A win —Tatt. SAtra V. 80. 

g«qr qq ?qftgd q»#mr jpqq^qr: i 
» ^ Ir fili?5qr vex *n5»q %!i w ii 
[ Of. qaiq filqgq gaqBiqqnq q«wr qflu 

—Samzkti 1. 12. ] 
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ww# vrfiSroi: qftwirJTt v(4ww<flmwiW5 • 

—Yoga Sfttra III. 18, Vya8a-Bha§ya. 

w g fitfHr-f^wtrslW ^. 

—Praiastap&da BhSfya, Section on 

5i*g!5i?orwra8»5ng —Section on enviv. 

«i^?rrg!«w.JirsiT^rq^ert 

—Taken substantially and almost verbatim from Hema* 
oandra’s com, on his own Pramana-MimSmea. 

—A nyaya of in Hema Sabdann^asana and 
noted in the collection of nyayas made by Hemabamsaga^i. 

^ ?i%«r 51^ ^r: i 

Attributed to Ajivakas in A. M. P. edition. 

?r*r»TnT f%«rnw sRfi^rj jrasErIr u —Untraced, 

irif jjrfsrwh—A nyuya from £[ema.44.(see supra). 


Stanza VI. 


*r5^ «IT ^ ( V. 1, ^ ) 

W^(«it)3PgRfhtfl$W?*T!f: gRf U 
—Mababbarata. Attributed to Yyasa ( and rightly ) by 
the author of the Parlk^amukha Sdtra Laghuv^tti. Found 
quoted in S'abara-Bhafya on Mim. Siltra 1. ii. 4. Also in 
Mathara Vftti on Samkhyakarika 61. 


»R»RnT% ft tRftr.?iarJT?T«R«I 

—Kadambari-Phrvardha, Peter&on’s edition p. 103. 



divrft • 

sTf«ifhi?urni?fRTr; u 


—Siddhapena’s Dylttrira^ika II, 13. 
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f^jsr?rarg^^?r l 

—S'nkla Yajtarveda Samhita XVII. 19. 

%?wrr gorr ^ ^ ^ <T?Tr# goJr, ir wr ^ i 
31 ojiui at t <ig q i> 5pf*T!?s^ ^ anrw ii i ii 
JT5=<i?T ^ 'tWSs;? orm 5w ^1^ I 

aira?^ ^?T, ^ |l ^ U 

^reft %er i 

^ srmmhft ^f^psct u ^ ii 

«5^%f srromTft arnRsrr ^ ^ i 
sTf qftf§r^5 ?T5# ^ v'k ^ «iw II « II 

—Dharma-Samgrahini of Haribbadracarya 370-373. 

H ft^^rrg | —Untraced. 

Often qnoted 

^5rarrf5r q^^jrr JT«wsf^ i 

w'qsrrg sgsrr^ qg/^irerfiT; r 

( V. 1. srqfiratTi^JBtfH *5t) 

—Quoted in Mahidhara-Bhasja on Yajns Sambiti Adb.24, 
and in Mathara Vrtti on S. Karikas. 

anft q >3ftq I —Aitareya Araijyaba VI. 3. 

5r?r?5r qrarq^rg q i a^rr g^ I —Taittiriya Samhita 1.4. 
ar g arr^s^ sqrg i —Apastamba. 

5T 5r%^ sr ttsiw f%qrg ifci% i 

qnnRq % qarsg^rrs'qrf^qrer^rfSr ii 

Of. ^qqT>r q f O|l <qq ?r%WTfli^ I 

f^ii^ =5ir«f gr%g: qarr^?n??Trfwrrr^rf5r ii 

—Va9i?tha Dbarma S&tra XVI. 36, 
mgroTTsir g f q«sr: qrftg^T?!’ i 

srr®oT^ CtciT ar^r: u 

—Mann Smrti I. 101 b. 
armofir ^ q# ?Rrr% ^ i 
Of. BhSgavata, —^Mann Smrti 1. 101 a. 
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«ig?re!r i -Devi Bhagavata. 

5*TTT8r?T^rf^oirn i 

»i?nf 5 r n —Apastaroba. 


stanza VII. 

wctraRir iW4iw4i4i I 

—Kumarasambhava III. 54. 

^ 5^slT^: 1 —S'isnpalavadha. 

jnsHT^ jnft: ?mgrT^j: i 

—Vide Pra^astpada's ‘arsntiHi nT^: and S'ridhara's 

comment thereon; arsfTfTqTftf^ I 

g??jftsfir^s?Tr«rRoitS5TRira i 

g^, ^ jfiat II —Untraced. 

f?mr: iR?nr^: l —Hema LingannSasana g^o 5. 

stanza VllL 

srrgTT^Ri: f^nr?*TT i 

—Vais. Sfttra I. i. 5 and Pra^asta. 

* igaTT^mg'^^a » ?^r<T fi< Trqwfir q7?wnTT^ 

f>%: 5*^!^ I—Vaisi. Sutra I. i, 6 and Pra- 

^astapada Bh&^ya. 

ar?!^ ^irar ai5!*TT:; r%5Wr: i f^!nRWTT%- 

^ f^??T^^r«5TS'iarr«r5t^Tg!%nssw?JT!T:g-aJrr?5^^%^5rt 
sf5*Fci5trrff%ff^'^?Rr; I ^wrs^JT^rfRT 
jj(iiBKJfr^tr<T^?»raq^5tTO?fhT^fjiTrr sR^rtrs^ff^tw-nr: 

^fVTJitrfi?n>2 H«i(s^nil[i%SRT 5?tift5rt-f5r?^ 
tRingf, g?Br?nsT:g =9TS5qf^ftr^w^^wiV 
^rfJrwar: s?«nwrT iit?r8?iiftss5rftr^ sr9t4««irff%:, ^ 

<TT«n<^ ^ ^?grr^rfI^^% si^ ^ r^siM ^ «rsrf^, %S55*rr i 

—Prasastapada Bhasya p. 168. 



4€ 


—Udayanacarja's Dravys Kiraijavali p, 161. 

*T % % ^firq^> rTgflrefer i 

swrft? m?r ^TStT Rwt^ H I 

—Chandogya VIII. 12. 


qnfftwg p n : wnjHT^: i 

ii « ii 

=5 ?rT%^ ii ii 

af^ ^ I 

?TTPR5r: 5^ II II 

f«3il[qji*i?5frfi{ i 

!jf«gw^mT?ratr srR«rr %Tft- n w ii 

?r^ f^^«rr3{lirt sr^RmPr i 
JiU|RWIW«iV SI%f|RT: 11 H II 

?rg I 

n ^ li 

3ifjR'?Z^spTf^*T ^ I 

ii » ii 

iBr»n^rvRfl5(T»rl^xTf^—3;nfr<i^rJr% i’* 

—Nyayamafijari of Jayanta. 

wcT *mnnwr»Trc 5^: I 

w fpnftr *1^ *n5®% ^urar ii 

—Attribnted to grammarians—Untraoed. 


SI % % ^T^<llT?«r ^T5r: fiWl ft^ r ql TT gRwft g” 

~Cbandogya VIII. 12. 

j g ^ g w R^ fi ggp «n» fTflprmwBfti^nT^ i 

?r % Hli? { ^^ r ifr tTT ^ u —Untraoed. 

—The first line is foond also io the Shagavadgitfi. 
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*1 g gPfe affwft »ngfiT«3% ll —Untraced, 

aft$ ^ ^ g!^T5ra»r: \ —Untraoed. 

*15 ftrir gi a^ r tH r s *iTot i 

( ^a q w i fi r snira *15 ftr*r *ir9i 1 

?rti? trg g aiw»n fa 1 

*rfe I 

^(wrt wnit *r 5 r^*T^ ^wrw 11 

—Avasyaka Pnrvavibbaga 639. 

gwrmtjn’fr —Untraced, 

said to be ‘ ermiT^H ’. 


^*Ta^s'=*m*T*ft 1 *ns*ra 1 

'?*it*ir*ra*fwng^ 1 w^ rm ?r*i 1 

—Sridhara’s Nyayakandali, 


sn*w «*ra^Rr: 

«frer^rsftr 

-Attribnted in the text to the antbor of Dravyalamkara. 


5 * 1 ’ —Hema S'abda 111. ii. 121. 

*Rr— —Hema S'abda II. ii. 77. 

5tfN<?*HH(/^*TT g f :fl*T%*rTTrfi 

35R»lftOT«n*fr *r: 5 % II 

—Haribhadrasftri's A?taka XII. 4. 

Cf. ^ ^ i 

ST «*Tn%Bmirw«Jrfiir 5 vf*n*Twwfg*Ts«f^gT^^ 11 

—Jayanta’s Nyiyamafijari. 

«T*g!l«i <nfi *T^ sr y T f « T* T % 11 

—Uddyotakara's Nyaya-Vartika I. i. 1. 
sTTWt #^T«r*iT ig h 
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gfSr: u —Dntraced. 

srammJj^r...f5r:^«RTTf?Pm: || 

—Gautama'S Njajasfitra 1. i. 1. 

aT ^ «T <a(^M| ' a ; g^ TTor i^ —Vatsyayana Bhasya. 


5r?rnJr^ —Bhasarvajua's Nyayasara 

which has a commentary called Nyayabhu?a^a. 


^ smmm —Pramayanaya-tattvaloka- 
lamkara of Devasuri and Pramai?amimaiii3a of Hemacandra. 


m g^f:«sirOTefe 's® cri^rrg^r g 

—Jayauta’s Nyayamafijari. 


—Frama^anaya'tativalokalamkara. 
.€mr —Gautama’s Nyayasfttra. 


Stanza XI. 

trfw gr iTfTsr gr 

—Yajuavalkya Smrti, Aoara 109. 

ii *rT^ g i 

a^Ti&tiiro 'ggr; «rar g ll —Manusmrti III. 268. 

swrat vr^iT^spr %gnr«n%rn —Csijakya I. 7. 

also M. Bh. 

—Kumarila’s Mlm. SI. Vartika IV". 84. 

gw r iCgw f ft? fg»Tr?nr i 

^ rf k at q gr art^ ang^rr ii 

amr^gr at mafagm i ii 
^ gfiisg g g q g g ^g raiif i 

f^ird f% u 
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g€feRiifr^s???rfSE5PTr ii 
qans^f ^ ?8frf^ ^ \ 

sRft fsmToinar aiwif^ wviw^^n3t ii 

vf3‘n%^Tt>3- g i 

^r frr ii— 

—Jiiiapatis^ri's l:*aficalingi 58-59-60. 

^^T«T5?TirsrJTRl^?r »j%^niT:|—»^'atapatha BrahaiaQa(?) 

«T5T^ q1'$roRfT«ir I 

Ot^R Jirgr: 5 : 1 : 11 

—(jujted in Uema-Toga^astra. 

^ ( V, 1 . fay ) ?Rr ^r 1 

*I^R »TR^ %i| »!»?*% Ii 

—FoudcI quoted in Muthara V^rtti on Samkbjakarika* 

»rR^»n ^JT f^g 1 

[ sawrW g%55T*r ?T*Trt^^g’?rJT ] 

—Ava^yaka XXIV. 6. 

^«<)<TSrc<iMf^q ^s«rt i 

^ ^ II —Untraced. 

?W% JT^arW: I 

sinr vnrf st 51 11 —Untraoed. 

F4raskara (?) 

sjrsrnf|pH^& >nr^g^«Tfe 1 
gmfnrcrftt^ ii 
vtiR r g ^ 3ftgf«nR^ gjrTrR5r?tft% 1 

5Bgrgggf5i^l^*|«nn^5irei%: 1 

sfRiRsr^ij fir: II 



so 


MMw mr q. g ^ i 

5 '^rff% fOTjrf^g«it 2 ?ig n 
—•Attributed in the Text to Vrasa (Mahabharata). 

I —Pftrvamimamsa. 

?t|3 i 

sr tafT ll —Mrgendra (?) 

\ —Asvalayana Gyhyastttra 4 . 


srs^JTt sn^ %^%«Rorg i 

aftrahnsr^TCT ll —Untraced. 


wRW^?*noTnT«rf*ri ^r8?T^?[sr jt f^ar^ i 
amr’^tst^iSraq: ii 
(v. 1. ?RJrr^o, ) 

—Haribbadra&uri'd §!id larsana Sammnccaya. 
c TT g ^r f^gg r 5Tg ^srnf ^ iRr i 

g^ia m g^r f ^gr; jranf^: h 

—Untraoed. 


lf*ng gt» 4 *w ; —Taittirlya Samhita (?) 
5 t —Untraced. 



—Heinahamsagaoi's Hema. Nyaya. 


m[A ghrmw^ a rarr mi^n gftgrw | 
gaH goiV ll 

gwi^flMRrR3*rfiaf^[^^T%: | ] —Untraced. 

grraw ^gnBrarnrqr^ ir^ i 

mri <png, ^ g ii —Untraoed. 

fTOiftnWS^ (3irf^ 3*rrT^ sniN Ji’swti 
^ f^gwqi^< ra h B wi T i Rr «nn( m 
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aw: ^*r wrrt w tl 

—Attributed to Vjasa (Mababbarats)* 


Stanza XII. 




w ?rra, ?rw?r*jWftr:, 

—Based on Jaiminisbtra L i. 45. 


Stanza XIII. 

^ w ff^ I —Ragbu X. 6, 

ww snjr % snwrsflrr 1 
anrm ?T?w w aaT5«ir% \\ 

—Cbandogya Upant^ad III. 14. 

a irg F^w r: ; irnr^r w I 

%^5?r amru^ sr?w^ U 

—Tattvartba S'loka—Vartika I. 36, and quoted iq 
Jajanta's NySyamafijarb 

jr«m f S ii ^y - s q^ g. 1 
^5rq^rf^%?T*rfre5ir 11 

—Mlinamsa S'loka-Vartika (Pratyaksa) 112. 

5nc.winift —Vedanta(?) 


ww^iiiqdic wrafNiF gira wttr 1 

—Mlrnamsa S'J. Vartika V. (Abbava) 17. 


5P5^ *wr 1 

—Yajurveda's variant of ^Ig, X. 


wrira: l-f^avasya-Upanisad. 


awJiiwr titnwfr JT??r«fr fSrf^«*r<?rciwirg*iP?t«w: 1 

—BfhadaraQyaka Upanifad (without * a p ip< | aq ;*). 
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sTfr ^ HP TTs fe T i 

wTTnr <i5«Tf% 51 fTgc 'rpri^ » ( See Snpra ). 


% ?mTrs5T 57%^ ^arf^^rnwri; i 

—Mimosa S'l. Vartika V. (Akrti) 10. (with ;f for ^ and 
for 


1^ ^5117 | 

tg5rT 9trf5?r?i?ft st ii 

—Aptanjlmamsa II. 26. 

»K 5 ^ 55 t^?T f 5 ^ 5 «T^ I 
^«jrRrar3[4 5| ^?iT^ ar?^5n(5T ?raT ii 

—AptatnimsmBa II. 25. 


Stanza XIV. 

51 ?its% sn^rtr^ ^ m ^rs^rgnirre^ i 

—Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadija I, 124. 
« 5 arf TO55WTr^r;ft3 siiJTSirai^ i 

HWTBi ?t: JZff i|e[ra ^r: ii 

—Asoka’s S&mSnjadflsansdik. 
snRnnir BrRi’c^rrar ^ f^toor arfJrmif ^ i 

^ ^?rJi ^r^ofnif ii 

51^ gait ST ^ or iipji, %wr firw 5 i 

^*fr 5r JTnrn^TiortJf ar?^ fr^ ii 

5r *1 w «iw5i ^ wftrw Tntwatr 

( =»rm^n5wf5Tw^ 5(i5i^ ^ i 

g?T-^JT-5fr^^>^rfot sr^sn^ T^^rwonr^: i 
srr:^ ^ ftrtr 51 

5mi« »Jt^[5BWi\w 51%^ jRsm^ str^ 1 

H ^ SWrf^ TRlfiiW ?T^sihi.) 

•—Bhadrabahn ( where ? ). 
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fNpeqr: I 

^ » —Untraoed. 

srr^i “er i 

3F?T«rr II —Untraced, 

^ 3TM5 ^ ?T«sr arroTf i 

§1 sers# 'jinuf It <?»T ^snoff l —See supra. St. I. 

«5# »Tr^: ^ ce: ?Tif wgr: ^ ?ct: I 

»Tr^: ?T^r ^5T ser ^rra: ?i#*Tr ^ ss: u 

—See Snpra. St. I. 

—PramSQanaya IV. 11. 
H ®T^ f^f^piiH^T^ I —See Dinnsga. 


Stanza XV. 

*I «TWT% 5TTf^ *TTf^ TTTTT% spf^ I 
g«T% *9 STRTSI^ si^: II 

—S^mkbyakariks 62. 


gjSJT^Wfq^nlTf^ran’: JTf>WN#d*<: ’TO I 

^t«5nBa sr S’?^: U 

—SamkhyakSrika 3. 


sTg^d?r^T (?i?jt: TO^iwTsfBBtr: i 

«ra?r^ ’^JTT eJTTO n —Untraoed. 


I 5 ^sf^ STP?: JTTTO «TfT?TTO^ TT^SS- 

FT^ ^ aftnirralr i —VySsa Bha§ya. 

OTt STOfaf arraJ^^T-^TfWfTOrf^lFcT ^??TflriT?q-, «Ss«r%!TOTT, 

w«TO^ir% I TO5J 5% I to ^P^s^rftrRr «frs^ 

tapnSrf^^iftrwrsirqw%awTOTr f^: ^?fts«TOTOTt fltTOrwrrif^ «7nnT:| 

—Samkhyatattva Kanmnd! on S. K. Verse 23. 
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^ Rrr«»I^ f^5BJTnTf%: | —Vadamaharijava (?) 


fkf^ f^ vnfrs??r sce^r^ I 

sri%wwrh[*r; ?nir ^^*T?Trs*»Ti% u —Asari. 


;tH: ^rrftr«irf'lrf^: «raT ll —VindhyavSsin. 


amrftairftsft »?hisTf%^jrf5r?^r ^rftonrlJwT^ srf ^qi gr g^ ^ 

c 



—Vyasa on Patafijali’s Yogaaftfcra, 


—Vail, siitra. 


«ii<fi«iar«ir: sr 555 ^ 1 

—Based on SamkbyakSrika 62. 

JP^UTSIT ?JOT: I 

sfT^JT ^ f^ ^ ^ fiRrf 5 ?r a 

—Mn^daka Upanisad 1. 2. 10* 


T3FFT <?si?w«rT 5T#^ ^9Ir?^ i 

5^^ cPneura irser^ flrf^^ sr^pRc: n 

—Samkbyakarikfi 59. 


?nTtiJtjiT^^tf5rrfij^rTsw?^ 

—.Saiiikhyakarika 47; Gandapada and V&oaspati 53,49, 50,51. 


5WJW ?rnT s TPrr tff ’B gP T y ^Tnr^ MWi^ i 
(^ K??rafr str s T ? rrni’g gff ^5ra ?R» . MM it( i) 

—Nyayabinda I. 18. 

«% n —Untraoed. 

—See however P. N. Tattva-Batna p. 42. 

iwTO gar ^ r a [ 4ncfli d ^< : i 

-—NySyabinda 119 , 80 . 
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^¥?it ^ 5 ?<T?i% 51 ?ngTR ?ei^ 

5T?*itsw?«Tr<Tf5irfii^ I sftags^T s%?5rjia?«Trai# i 

51 'ara 3rs5nr5ia*TraT%fs'?5i: ?Tr«rgm5T*itw: i «r%5S%i53i^ 

^rg[ I sjf^ g 55R5E5Tr':5TS5i^«inT?E*n^, ?T?r 
jwnii nirrorW 5i flr^tTi^ i s5(w?sirin|g^ 

S3T5I^ 5?T^«rr^ ^ ^ras^%?5T;5:(IJT | —NySyabindutika. 

5TTS3Brr>i (^*r: —Untraoed. 

oi ftiiminn' ^rwr 5^ ori^sr stohjiij i 

iSjs^r ora 3iTT5iir ?rf^?i^^5Tr 1 — „ 

5T f5rvrr5nra( 5 ^jtt: 3 # 5ir^?iiiriiH 1 
Hsr aiRt^ jfTMqrwr: 1 

»t«j5f ?r25T?^ IT % g^^rs^;^iTHrff 1 
?R5iT^ aJrmfvn^; airm «5T^?rar 11 _ „ 

f^rar %a ^Roi Ira 1 _ 

JR^ ^ 5T^»ir f5ft5T'ra ara H gr: I II — ,. 

^«TTf^5i^ 5?5TT ^l^?ra>Tr=^r: I — ,, 

5rf^ sM ^4 srrir ? 1 

5T %5^rt«Tlr 5 ^ ^4 w ? ti 

—Pramana Vartikalaibkara of PrajaSkaragnptat 

5Tr54^$55TnraV fWErrs% Trrar 5 it55t4^s<r: i 
jniWT^^ifiitg: sT5r5T& 11 

ar# 51 ?T4f 5nir ar%f4^5ra^ l 

ftrajT 4 hiTrl^ 5 ra 4 % 11 —Untraoed. 

«Tgf5Tf^Sf%mgira?Tff4^nt|55iTni^ 1 
gfJroT^R 304 qT 4 '^r ormrat |i 

(=»J3’i5resf^f^wTnT5i%!%?n^ar55Tr: | 

^JR*T ftilrarT^ 304 ifiT 5TT5Tra:) 

—Jiiiabfaadraga^i K$amyramaaa’s Mahabha§ya on 
Yise^Tadyaka 1703. 
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f5?r ^ JW3?l% II Untrftoed. 

stanza XVII. 

<iWTflrflgwr?rTf^?T5^rft i >^i»>sn'%*t»%5r ** 

I—Quoted in the NySyavartika and attributed 
by Pariha-iSarathi to Diiinaga. 

w w f^r4s% cw ?i«ir I 

ll —Untraced. 

5^!f^ ft i 

ufoRiR^TH; II 

i?rrt jt i 

scf 3 ^rftfR*T#rsft- sr^l%^ tl —Nyuyamanjar!. 

t^rtr JiT%^ *TRr csr ftr%^w: i 

<?# W?fr: ll —Untraced. 

wr wr inTgfg. i 

3 W3T fi ?«rr3 ii „ 

snqr —^Thav&nga I. i. 

JiRwr ?w i 

JTFWT.tr^ ftf: 11 

y. 1. °qi%q(f«afnr; bat is evidently the correct 

reading. 


Stanza XXVIII. 

ftw <?! I??0?«ErenTT^ I 
—Mok^&karagnpta. 

—Untraced. 

ft «?rft snft?ir i 

^ T^cTT W U—Untraoed. Qnoted io 
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^ qr^fit^s^iT f^air?:l —Dntraoed. 


Stanza XIX. 

^ aE?i ;t ?t: I —Untraced. 


Stanza XX. 



—Hema S'abdanu. VI. iv. 66. 


II 

sf ^4 


—Hema S'abdann. V. ii. 24. 



I 


vr4:^ ^g r ^ Ti g>i4t<ft I 

snSl^q^^t wi 4 <*{i^ ^ ti 

—DravyalamkarakSra (?) 


Stanza XXI. 

FRn^hjnfft^rraiWiarra; li —Hema S'abda. VH. ii. 61. 

tpH gjr&r swf^g tr ^ jf i 

?mhRiieiHTptl«ll<l*R|^l(^w|<l«Rr^ ll —Untraced. 

«T^r^r^41 ftrar: ^nnwrsB^ i 

«R)7imr^41s^rer: ii 

I 

5il«-jn}rF-Rrai^ *Tr% i 

*Rht#r 5r H I 

—AptamlmkiUBa 59,60. 

Quoted in P. N. T. llatn. 



Stanza XXII. 

€R(I 


8 


TattT&rtha V. 29. 
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Stanza XXIII. 


vrrnr ?r*TT i 

^T^%?r 3Sf: ii —Untraoed. 

ainidHWd^^^k: I —Tattvartha V. 31. 


sEiqsqs^^Rmrj »?5rf 3 ^ 1 

oiniragT«n^3^3rfi[f|55?r siooiroi u 


5tsro3n*ItqTf5*T«T^ — Vifiefava^yaka 115. 


?T3?sinT sr &?*r- 

WSffSftd I —Brhadaranjaka Upani§ad 11. iv, 12. 

!i *n^r^«froT ^ ?nTd jf ^ »rg% i 

ajmsri ^wrsm |l —ManuBmrti y. 56. 

wiirg «r q«r§ q \ 

wrafir «l5qqT«{t «Tfar^ II 

iTBt iTffiw oT^ofhri^ ■q^Rniq \ 

«|dRIT ?l»qmin HW liqpfr 1) 
flfOT 50!^ gjjT 

^^OFT qwiror 11 

gr ^ afrqr 1 

ar Rrf^ q ^ ?«# || 

*wrq #^ror ttf i 

?Fwqiflr3Fnniirqoi 11 
q^TORg^rftfSFintr \ 
g-ww oi a r gyg i f 5iw^ qn^rq u 
u i i ! iw<w i i qi *! 5 # snq? 5«i^ ^ Fsnrafr i 

3 ^ qN ^ qwfit ?R^ u 

-^ambodhasaptatika oE Ratnasekhara 66, 65, 63. 

wwig ^ q*T5 ^ ft»m»ns»rg • 

wwirMgig qqnjt fS ^ iiVqgftgwm « 
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JT 0 «r^ 5 fr% I 

f^fr ^JTsftsrrsTrw i 
%?i%sn JT^mr: sr^ras^rr: *TgT«T55;T II 

% #5rr: i 

r ^r ^ ^ wr wffSJj; ii 

wf iranut ^fkRi I 

%^OT5%5T rwr^Rnn'OT^r^ 11 
M^Pi{<T i »Tg«^Tr gsp sT?5^!Tnfin^ 1 
3?fie srasrafrr sinrs^ g^t^syr^rw 11 
sTTOajmt 3rnra ?tht%: i 

gsnRW^ — 

^Tff^f »Tfn;5ir | —Mann. V. 56. 

g ^ssr^nrSt —Amarakorfa HI. 239. 

?ff «Tiir?r ^ sFTJTrj | 

*rtwf5r ^ H ¥|%g; «k^ ||--Mann. V. 53. 

g«Trarf^?R«rrsft- m nf^gr^oi; 1 
H m !Bg?ig#ir srr’^g ?5T??Tr gf^rffe^ U 
WT^S^W?of 5rragRBTS«^f^ffl% I 
^8q qi: ^rtn's g^ q *(»i< i g ?Rq far^ U 

—Tattvartha SI. Vgrtika I. vi. 53. 

^ftSJTg^^ ^ cTi^; ^T^WTS«IRSRft*T^ I 
«ftt^?Iss?tnrf^wTW^Ji«n3riT: 11 

Tattvartha S'l. VSrtika I, vi. 56. 

sri^^*rf«iw^: I —Tattvartha Sfttra V. 81. 

Stanza XXYI. 

—Eema S'abdana. V. iv. 35. 

Stanza XXYII. 


tijwsnrt sn%.* 


—Fra^astapada 
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^!ss?rqmrt i 

=5Wpqr»T^?ft^?r: II —Untraced. 

Quoted in P. N. T. Ratnakaravat^rikii* 

?mr% aTr%?n ^jf^r^rsrr i 

'B® ?i%w ?Tg% *r«ir ti „ 

qrftoirfftS5r?«rT??rTiT»TJT n ‘9 ?T^*ir ir^^siwj; i 

5T xf ?T^r firJTRT: q^ftoTW^rTf|c[rf^rB: M „ 

WrsRrdwf^: qftmm: i 

—Vyasa on Pataujali’s Yogasutra III. 13. 

STHTOR^^f^iW: I —Tattvartha siitra I. 6. 

Stanza XXVIII- 

I —Hema III. iv. 60. 

»iTr^«l^^^7S5F[^l —Hema IV. iii, 103. 
W l ^ r ^ I — Hema IV. iy. 31. 

iTT^sn 5r«n»nTfr ?Trwffr % fra smrm i —Untraced. 
^<T^Rirr^ s^rafTf; i 

—Tattvartha Bhasja I. 35. 

q^srrs^fJBirnprf^ ?r^ qyrrrsl???!^ i —Untraced. 

^ ^rrarwrafiragrra^Rnm | 

5lwrar%#»J^fiTWwra —Untraced. 

%5T ^nraJr*Tnj|f^?ft^rR?r atgr raf^g ^Nfr^r^- 

wra; ?ar tl —Taken from P. N. T. of 

Derasilri. 

sr«ram»Tf^ jra#frra f^ir^r^wrt «5TS»riFrg*rsr^ ii 

—Pramaijanaya VII. 

iw r ras r sCTrw?[@s®srr ft ywhT^ra[r ^trra^: i 

^?wsRrf5T^?n5^ *ra^?ral vrwratrraf: sn>rar ftfW^ai: ii 

—YimalanSthastava of Samantabhadra, 



^. —Pf* N. T. II. 5, 6. 

qnriTr/^ S*t^eT^ anwnrt^rr^Sirflt —Pr* N. T, II. 18. 
«T^ ^ . .sciF^r^’T Pr. N.T. 11.1,2,3,4,10,23. 


Stanza XXIX. 

n«mn5>?r i 

?l«n ftff^ ^T^fT: It —Untraoed. 

^ crfl^TT^ I— Pat. YogaSMra II. 13. 

^ 5iJ?t3...’Tt*Ts II —Vyasa Bha^fya on the same. 

sr S|f%: jrf^?raRra 

—Ak^apada ( Gantama ) IV. i. 64, 

?T sr^^nr sr^NfMjftaTnratsft *?f5iafl i 

II 

ff ssfhRr^ftsft i 

<?% ajorr ??rf^afr ?Tf5ji ii 

(= sr?T^?Tf5r»ft^ »rf^fT! i 

snrsrnfkr ^TH^rr: ii 

^««rf5?T qRsa: ^ ^ «««rwfr5c^^r5l: i 

»i?r *9 f%8[?g i 

niiTw«^«5fNnTrJTsrf?T?WT^5'!|?Tr n 
«i!=f*Tsg«Tr^^§!iq^ I 

«Rg«nTft^ 5 g«T Nrmnw^: ii 
Attribnted to in S'ridhara's Nyaya-Kandali, 

Stanza XXX, 

SWrftr W: I —Hema V. ii, 130. 

«i?*j nro? anTfr jM% niJifir firsroi i 

—Yi^e?ava^yaka 1119. 
m m i —Untraoed, 




«ira iiCT; | 

*T ^ ?irg wqc. sTR^rt sn^vi^rg «fti^tre(f^: ii 

—Dvatrimsaddv^trimsika No, IV. 15. 

«eir «<iT ftRfroj*r 5 Jfff 1 

( =^!TT 5TiT^«rr %%¥?frsfiTiTf 3 1 ) 

sT^«T#5r ^?rr 5rws^ ^jrrt^rrf^ 

—Vise^avasyaka on 8213. 

Stanza XXXII. 

?RT?t: I —Hema VII. iii. 80. 

3[^5«ftT5^ “tr «Tr 1 

si^ ftitanw 11 

—Hemacandra's Yoga-S'Sstra II. 3. 

<inira5Tt^ TRSTaroT ^ ^ 1 

^TTois^tRoiTt^ ^ a ^ <??r II % 11 

aa ffr^rotoi ^or ar an^sri? ?r f^ar 1 

«r gar f% 11 ^ 11 

^iRarail TOr*ifl iff ar^ I 
«rwfr ^JT^aaiga? 11 ^ 11 
( ssrroiwvrr^t «Trq^«naTaf sR^jrfri^: 1 
RrarwRar^lat »rar 11 

«if |T f^f^a ^ a anar^ a%a»TR 1 
^hR% ^ ^ II 

!^f^«TRar^ aa q r f^TO r v TO ff ani: 1 

«t R 5 ^ vTfff vnhag^^ 11 ) 

—Haribhadra'a PaQcayaBtnkaoatarthadTAra. 

Note ;—Most of these quotations 1 have traced to their 
sonrces with the help of the Arhata-Mata-Prabh&kara edition 
of the SyftdT&iamanjari pnblish^d at Poona by Shetb MotUal 
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Ladhaji. Eyen when many of them I oonld have traced 
easily, 1 have nnhesitatingly utilized the work done by my 
predecessor as I found it both handy and on the whole 
reliable. I have corrected, however, a few mistakes, and have 
traced certain passages which had been declared nntraoeable. 
The sources of a few of these quotations as given in the 
A.M.P. edition, have appeared to me doubtful, but I regret 
that 1 have not been able to verify them, being often far away^ 
while doing this work, from my private, public and University 
libraries. 



Appendix C : Authors and Works quoted, 
referred to or borrowed from. 

A. Brdhmana authors and works guoted^ referred to or 
borrowed from: 

( 1 ) 

direot pupil of a prehistorio figure. See 

Intr, p. xxxvi. 

—Referred to in the M. Bharata. See Intr. 

p. xxxvii. 

and his Ist cent. B. C. See Intr. 

p. xlix. 

irrT^-—1st Century A. D. See Intr. pp. xlix to li. 

^3«Isrff^qf^Conteniporary of 3rd or 4th century 

A. D. See Intr. pp. xlvi, li. 

—G. grand-preoeptor of SarhkaracArya; con¬ 
sequently he belongs to early 8th century A. D. 

and his —About 850 A. D. See 

Intr. p. Ivi. 

STfWfrJrsT—? 

(2) iftn:— 

150 B. C. See Wood's Introduction to the “Yoga* 
SOtras and Das-Qupta's “ Yoga and Patanjali in the 
“ History of Indian Philosophy '' Vol. I. 

wira ( #h?r«Krc)—l8t century B. 0. Earlier than 

f VAtsyayana, the author of the NyAya-Bhft§ya, for whose date 
^ see Introdnotion pp. xlix and li. 

( 8 ) 

of —Their nucleus, some centuries B. C. 

the lower limit of their date 1st century A. D. See Intr. 
pp. xli-xivii. 

9 
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('TTSf)—Earlier than Dihnaga who lived in the 
4th century A. D, Latest date assigned 450 A. D. See Intro, 
pp. liv-lv, and my Intro, to the Nyayapravesa Part I 
( Qaekwad Oriental Series )• 

anthor o£ the a commentary on Pra- 

^astapada«Bhi§iya—A. D. 991. See Intr. p. Ivii. 

(4) pjira:-- 

—or author of the Nyayashtra. I refer the 

nucleus of the work to second century B. C. See Intr. pp. 
xlvii—liv. For a fuller discussion, see my paper on 

q T » Tl sq ?ftcg “sr”, read at the First Oriental 

Conference. 

^lrWN’lfi<i^“lst century A. D. but generally referred 
to the 3rd or 4th century. See intr. pp. xlviii-lv. 

—author of Ist half of the 7th century 

A. D. See Intr. p. Iv. 

,(n^_«lTq<jqnT^(wira<ErK)?BlT—-Beginning of the 10th 
century A. D. See Intr. p. Ivi. 

—author of a Vaisesika work called and 

also of which is a commentary on Tacaspati’s 

which is a commentary on Uddyotakara’s w(ra- 
first half of the written in defence of the aqm^s of 
Ak8ap4da against the attacks of Buddhists such as Dinn&ga 
etc. Latter half of the 10th century A. D. See Intr. pp. Iv-lvii. 

grq??i and his 880 A. O., a little later than 

y^caspatimi^ra. 

(6) ^jWhnw— 

A system earlier than nrm and as old as the oldest 
S'ranta shtras. , 

—400 A. D. See Introduction pp. Iviii-lix. 

—the author of the S'lokav&rtika—^first part of 
the 8th A. D. See Intr. lix. 
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(6) ^Tfs?r— 

and Some centuries before 

Gautama Buddha. 

(7) 

and his 

—the author of: the Mahabharata. 

Rgrnifgr- 

B. Buddhist authors and works: — 

of —first part of the 7th century A. D. 

( G35 A. 1). ) 

of —middle of the 9th century A. D. 

(847 A. D.) 

—about 1100 A. D. See Dr. S. C. Vidyti- 
bhdsana's “History of Indian Ijogio”. 

0. Jaina authors and works: — 

3I’’TT|f— 

i n!=^f^?r?fhpr 

'gnuggrc 
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teachers after Mahavlra- 

svamin. 4th century B. C. 

^^rresrif^ ( )—author of and 

—Ist century A. D, See Intr. p. Ixxix-lxxx, 

author of fT^i% etc. 6th or 

7th century A. D. See Intr. p. Ixxx. 

—author of erTfr^'^RT^T believed to he the author 
of the lost according to Digambaras. Contempor¬ 

ary of Siddhasena Di\akara. See Intr, p. Ixxx. 

—about the same time. 

author of TT, and its com. 
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Commentary Sanketa, edited by Dr. A. A. Fiihrer 2 0 

No, LXVII Parasara's Dhaima-SarahiU, with tlie 
Commentary of Sayaija'-Ma(iliavacar\a, Vol. Ill, 

Part I, by Vaman Bhistri Islampiirkar ... 4 0 

No. LXVIIl SribhAsya of ILununuja, Vol. I, Text, 

edited by M. M. Vasud^ o Shastri Abhyankar 11 0 

No. LXIX Dvjadraya-kiivya of Ileinacaiidra, w'ith 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagaui, Vol. I, 
(Cantos 1—X) by Prof. A. V. Ivathawato ... 9 0 

No. LXX Vaiyakaranabbfisana of Kondabhatti, with 
the VaiyakaranabhA^auatjara and the Corn mentary 
Kaiik4 of Hariraina edited with Notes, by Kuo 
Bahadur K. P. Trivedi ... ... 10 0 

No. LXXI §adbh&sacandrika of Laksinlihara, with In¬ 
troduction, Notes etc., by Rao Bahadur K. P, 

Trivedi ... ... ... 7 8 

No. LXXII S^rlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. 11, Notes 

by M. M. Vasudeo Sh^stri Abhyankar ... 6 0 

No. LXXIII Nirukta of Yaska, with the Commentary 
of Durgaoarya, Vol. I, by Professor H. M. 
Bhadkamkar, M. a. ... ... ••• 9 8 

No. LXXIV Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the 
Commentary of SAyai;ia-M4dhavacarya Vol. Ill, 

Part II, by Vaman Shastri Islampiirkar ... 5 8 

No. LXXV Kavyadar^a of Daud^o with a new Com¬ 
mentary, edited with Notes by Dr. S. K. Belval- 
kar, M. A., ph. d. and Raugacarya liaddi Shastri, 

Parts I and II published; Part III in Press. 

Part 11 Second Ilalf only available 1 4 
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No. LXXVI DvyMraya-kItvya of Hemaoandra with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. II, 

( Cantos XI-XX ) by Prof. A. V. Kathawate... 9 0 

No. LXXVII Anubh^sya of Vallabhacarya, edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Mahamaho- 
pkdhyaya Shridhar Shastri Pathak, Part I, Text 3 4 

No, LXXVIII Prakriyakanmudi of Ramacandra edited 
with Vitthala’s Prasada, and an Introdnction by 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, Part I ... 10 0 

No. LXXIX Kavydlamkarasarasaiiigraha of Udbhata 
edited with Introduction, Notes, Appendixes by 
N. D, Banhatti, b. a. ••• ... 2 8 

No, LXXX Vyavah^ramayAkha of Bhatta Nllakai^tha 
edited with Introduction and Notes by P. V. 

Kane, H. A., ll. m. ... ... ... 10 0 

No, LXXXI Anubha^ya of Vallabhacarya edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Mahamaho- 
p&dhyaya Shridhar Shastri Pathak Part II, 
Commentary 3 0 

No. LXXXIl Prakriy&kanmudi of R&macandra edited 
with Vitthala's Prasada, and an Introduction by 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, Part II 10 0 

No. LXXXIl 1 Syftdvadamafijarl of Mallifiena with 
Introduction, Notes, Appendixes etc. by Prof. 

A. B. Dhruva, h. a., ll. b. ... ... 11 0 

Works Out of Series 

No. 1 Aitareya Brahnjana, Word-Index to, compiled 

by Pandit Visbwanath Balkrishna Joshi ... 4 0 

No. 2 AmarkoSa with the Commentary of Maheavara, 
edited, with an Index, by Ramohandra Shastri 
Talekar (out of stock) ... •«. ••• 
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No. 3-6 Atharvaveda Samhifa, with the Commentary 
of Sayaijric0.rya, edited by S. P. Paadit, Four 
volumes^ ( not sold separately ) ... 40 0 

No. 7 K&vyaprakasa, edited by Vamanacbarya Zalki- 
kar, with his own Commentary, Ullasas I 
and II, Price annas ten only; ( Fifth edition in 
Press ). Ullasas T, II, III, and X together... 3 0 

( a ) Works in Press 

1 Desi~namamala of Ileimcandra, Second edition, with an 

Index by Prof. P. V. llamannjasvami, M.A. (No. 17). 

2 Tarkabhasa of Kesas’^ainisra, with Notes, by Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar, M. a., ph. D., and Pan lit KeJarnath. 

3 Nirukta, Vol. II, by Professor B. G. Bhadkainkar, M. A. 

4 Edvyapraka^a, No. 7, (out of series) Ull&sas I-X, edited 

by Vamanaoharya Zalkibar, with his own Commentary 
( Fifth edition ) 

( Hi ) JForks under Rerision 

1 Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Parts I and U, by 

P. Peterson, Second edition (Nos. 41 and 43). 

2 Rajatarahgini of Kalhaii:i, Parts I, II, and III, by P. 

Peterson and Pandit Uurgaprasada, Second edition, 

( Nos. 45, 51 and 54 ). 

( 11 ? ) Works in Preparation 

1 Mycohakatika, Vol. If, Notes, etc. by Sardar K. 0. 

Mehendale, b. a. 

2 KdiVy&darsa of Da^din with Commentary, Notes etc. by 

Dr. S. K. Belvaikar, m. a., rh. d, and Raddi Shastri, 
Second edition (No. 75). 



II 

GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL SERIES^ 

O’) Alrc:n<hj Published 

('lass A; Texts 

Rs. as. 

1 Sarva(]arsaiia-3amgraha of Sayaijia-Madhava, with an 

Grljlaol commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive 
indices by xMaliaiiiahojKi Ihyaya Vasudeo Shastri 
AIiliy:inl:rir, pp. ... ... 10 0 

2 Si<]dl aniahiii'iu of MadhiKU lan:i-Sarasvati with an 

onqiv.al and. lucfd conu/tcniary in Sanskrit, by 
MabA^nahopadhN liva Vnsudeo Shastri Abhyankar, 

pp 2 ... ... ... 2 8 

(’LASS ['»: (miGiNAL Works 

1 The (/ollect*^^! Works of Si** it. G. Bbandarkar, 

Vol, 1, No. 1, containing ‘Peep into the Early 
History of India, contributions to Oriental Con¬ 
gresses, Reviews and Addresses, and Essays in 
Literary ('hronology' edited by N. B. Utgikar, 

M. A. and Dr. y. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., 

I). Litt. with exhaustive Indexes ••• ... 6 0 

2 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, 

Vol. II, No. 2, "‘Literary, Religious and Social 
Essays^’, edited by N. B. Utgikar, with exhaustive 
indexes^ pp. 724 ••• 5 8 

3 The Collected Works of Sir B. G. Bbandarkar, 

Vol. Ill, No. 8, edited by N. B. Utgikar, with 
exhaustive indexes, comprising ‘‘Early History 
of the Deccan” and Miscellaneous Historical 
Essays, pp. 518 ... ... 

4 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, Vol. 

IV, No. 4 “Vai?navism, S'aivism etc.” and 


4 8 
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“Wilson Philological Lectures’' edited by N, B. 
Dtgikar, with Indexs, pp. C40 ... 6 0 

5 The Collected Works of Sir R, U. Bbandarkar, Vol, 

IV, No. 4 “Vais^avism, S'aivism etc.’^ issued 
separately for use in India, pp. 240 ... 3 8 

6 The Vedanta by Dr. V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of 

the Brahma-shtras with the Bha^yas of S'arhkara, 
Kamannja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha.- 
The present work, in its original French, was 
offered by the late Dr, Ghate as a thesis for tbe 
Doctorate of the Paris University in 1918,— 
pp. 184 ... ... ... 2 0 

7 History of Dharma^astra by P. V. Kane, m, a., 

LL. M. Vol. I, No. 0, with an Index and Lists of 
Works and Authors on Dharma^astra ... 15 0 

Class C : Miscellaneous 

1 Vyakarai^a-Mahabhasya-Word-Index, No.l, compiled 

by Mabfimahopadbyaya Shridharshastri Pathak 
and Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao, pp. 1150. ^'A 
monument of patient industry. No Oriental 
Library can afford to be without it’' ... 15 0 

2 Taittirlya-Samhita, Word-Index to. No, 3, Part 1, 

by Parashuramshastri ... ... 2 0 

Works Out of Series 

1 BudhabhAsai^a, an anthology by King S'ambhu, 
edited with an Introduction by Prof. H, D. 

Velankar, M. a. ... ... ... 1 8 

( a ) Wor/es in press 
Class A 

1 Nighaijtu and Nirukta, No. 4, by Prof. V. K. 
Bajvade, H. A. 
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Class C 

1 Vj&kara^a-Mababhft^ya-Word'Index, No. 2, Part II, by 

Mabamabop&dhy&ya Shridbar Sbastri Patbak and 
Siddbesbwar Sbastri Chitrao. 

2 Taittirlya-Sambita-Word'Index, Part If, No, 3, by Para- 

sburamsbastri. 

( ttt ) Works Undertaken 
Class A 

1 Apadevi with a new Commentary, No. 3, by M. M. 
Yasudeo Sbastri Abbyankar. 

Class B 

1 Vyakarana-Mab&bha9ya, Eoglish Translation, No. 8, by 

Prof. E. Y. Abbyankar, u. A., and H. M. Yasndeo 
Sbastri Abbyankar. 

2 Die Samkbya Pbilosopbie, English Translation, No. 7, by 

Prof. R. D. Yadokar, H. A. 

Class C 

1 Catalogns Catalogornm for Jaina Literature, No. 4, edited 
by Prof. H, D. Yelankar, m. a. 



Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

( i ) Works already published 

Rs. as. 


1 Prospectus to a New and Critical Edition of the 

Mahabharatai also containing an up-to-date 
History and Review of work done hitherto on 
the Mah^bb&rata ••• ... ... 0 8 

2 Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental 

Conference, Poona ... ... ... 2 0 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of Ms^'. in the Government 

Mss. Library at the Institute, Vol. I, Part I, 
SamhiU and Brahmanas ... ...4 0 

4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 

the Bombay Presidency from 1868 to 1900 ... 0 8 

5 Yirataparvan of the Mahabharata ... ••• 15 0 

6 List of New Mss. added to the Manuscripts Library 

( 1895-1924) ... ... .. 1 8 

( it) Works in Press 

1 Catalogue of the R. Q. B. Library. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Government Mss. 

Library at the Institute, Vol. Ill, Grammar^ and Vols. 
XVII and XVI11, Jaina Literature. 

( m ) Works Undertaken 

1 Catalogue of the Institute’s Library of Printed Books. 

2 Catalogue Raisonn^ of the Mah&bharata Mss. 



IV 


ANNALS OF THE INSTITUTE 
The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


issued six-monthly: issued quarterly since Vol. YIIL Annual 


Subscription Rs. 10. 

Vol. I Part 1 



July 1919. 

Do. 

Part II 

• • • 

... 

January 1920. 

Vol. 11 

Part I 

• • • 

• •• 

July 1920. 

Do. 

Part II 

• •• 

• • • 

January 1921. 

Vol. Ill 

Part I 

• • • 

• •• 

July 1921. 

Do. 

Part II 


... 

January 1922. 

Vol. IV 

Part I 



July 1922. 

Do. 

Part II 


• ■ • 

January 1923. 

Vol. V 

Part I 

• • t 


July 1923. 

Do. 

Part II 

• •• 


January 1924. 

Vol. VI 

Part I 

• •• 

• »• 

July 1924. 

Do. 

Part II 

• •• 

• • • 

March 1925. 

Vol. VII 

Parts I-II 


• • • 

January 1926. 

Vol. VIII 

Part 1 

• •• 

» • • 

April 1926. 

Do. 

Part II 

• •• 

• •• 

September 1926, 

Do. 

Part III 

• • • 

... 

January 1927. 

Do. 

Part IV 

• • • 

... 

July 1927. 

Vol. IX 

Part I 

... 

• •• 

May 1928. 

Do, 

Parts II-IV 

• •a 

December 1928. 

Vol.X 

Parts I-II 


• • • 

August 1929. 

Do. 

Parts Ill- 

IV 

• •• 

July 1929. 

Vol. XI 

Part I 

• •• 

• •• 

October 1929. 

Do. 

Part 11 

• ai» 

• •• 

January 1930, 

Do. 

Part III 


• •a 

April 1930. 

Do. 

Part IV 

• •• 

• •• 

July 1930. 

Vol. XII 

Part I 


• •• 

October 1930. 

Do. 

Prrt II 

• •• 


January 1931. 
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Vol. XII 

Part III ... 

... April 1931. 

Do. 

Part IV ... 

... July 1931. 

Voi. Xlfl 

Part I 

... October 1931. 

Do. 

Part 11 

January 1932. 

Do. 

Parts III-IV 

... April-^Jiily 1932. 

Vol. XIV 

Parts I-II 

...October-January 1933. 


V 

REPORTS OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCES 

By a special resolution at the Fifth Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore in November 1928, the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Instituto has been appointed the sole a^ent for the 
sale of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental 
Conferences. The following publications are on sale:— 


1 Proceedings 

2 ^do-« 

of the First Orleiit.%1 Conference Vo!. I Rs. .')* 
_do— Vol. II Rs. 8* 

3 

—do— 

Second 

—do— 

Vol. Re.lO 

4 

—do— 

Third 

—do— 

Vol. Rs.lO 

5 

—do— 

Fourth 

—do— 

Vol. I Rs. .5* 

6 

—do— 

—do — 

—do— 

Vol. II Rs. 8* 

7 

—do— 

Fifth 

—do— 

Vol. I Rs. 8* 

8 

—do— 

—do— 

—do— 

Vol. II Rs. :• 


N. B. 12^% discount is given to Members of the l^handar- 
kar Institute on single copies, and to recognised book-sellers 
on orders of Rs. 25 or more; (2) of 10 per cent, on trade 
orders of less than Rs. 25 : and (3) of per cent, to other 
purchasers. 

• Reports published in more than one volume will have 
to be purchased entire. Volumes will not be sold singly. 
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CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHAbIIARATA 
Rates of Subscription 
CLAsa A ( Payment in Advance ) 

( i ) Paper cover fascicnles ... ... Rg. 175 

{it) Cloth bound volumes ... ... „ 165 

Class B ( Deferred Payment ) 

(i) Paper cover fascicules ... ... Rs. 200 

(«) Cloth bound volumes ... ... ,, 215 

Subscribers of class B are required to deposit Rs. 10 per 
set out of the price for registration of the order; the balance 
will be recovered by V« P. P. as the fascicules or the volumes 
are published. 

Price of fascicule 6 ... ... ... Rs. 7 

Price of fascicules 1-5 ... ... ... „ 20 

Permanent members of the Institute are given a con¬ 
cession of 20% on those prices. Thus in their case the rates 
for class A (i) and (ii) are Rs. 132 and 120 respectively. 
Fascicules are not sold singly. 

All the above prices are exclusive of postage. 
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